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Be  it  remembbrcd,  that  on  the  first  day  of  March,  Iq  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  tvreoty-e^ht,  and  in  the 
fifly-firslyearof  American  Independence,  Daniel  Drake,  of  said  dis- 
trict, bath  deposited  in  this  -office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  where- 
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<<The  Western  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences.  Ed- 
ited by  Dajviel  Drake,  M.  D.  Late  Professor  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  Transylvania  University:  Surgeon  of  the  Cincin' 
jflli  Eye  Infirmary:  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natur- 
al Science:  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society:  and  of  the  Royal 
Weroeri:n  Society  of  Natural  History,  Edinburgh — " 
^  In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  enti- 
tled '*  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  co- 
pies of  Maps,  Charts  and  Books  to  the  proprietors  of  such  copies,  du- 
ring the  time  therein  mentioned;"  and  also  of  the  act  entitled  ''An 
act  supplementary  to  an  act  for  the  encovragement  of  learning,  by 
securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts  and  Books  to  the  Authors  and 
proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  time  therein  mentioned,  and  ex- 
tending the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and 
etfshing  historical  and  other  prints." 

WILLIAM  KEY  BOND, 

Clerk  of  the  DUtrict  of  Ohio^ 
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In  the  prospectus  accompanjing  the  first  number  of  this 
Tohime,  the  Editor  apprised  those  to  whom  it  was  sent,  that 
being  on  a  similar  plan  to  the  Western  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,,  it  might  serve  as  a  continuation  of  that  work,  to  all 
who  chose  to  receive  it  as  such. .  At  that  time  it  was  uncer- 
tain whether  the  journal  to  whkh  he  refers,  would  be  con- 
tinued; and  he  promised  to  send  to  new  subscribers  a  diflfei^ 
ent  title  page  for  this  volume,  frofn  that  with  which  he  would 
furnish  those  who  had  taken  that  work*  Its  discoBtinuanee, 
however,  renders  such  a  measure  unnecessary;  and  the  Edi- 
tor sends  forth  this  volume  (its  title  substantially  the  same 
with  that  of  its  predecessor)  as  the  second  volume  of  the^work 
which  he  projected  in  1827. 

The  Editor  has  devoted  more  time  to  this,  ttian  the^rst 
volume;  but  misfortunes,  which  he  has  already  made  known 
to  his  subscribers,  have  prevented  his  bestowing  upon  it  as 
much  labour  as  be  hopes  to  exert  on  the  work  in  future. 

In  originally  fixing  on  the  plan  of  monthly  numbers  for  his 
work,  the  Editor  was  governed,  ehiefly,  by  the  opinion,  that 
frequent  publications  would  be  most  aceptable  to  the  prpfes- 
sion,  as  communicating  earlier  intelligence*  He  was  not 
aware,  however,  of  the  greater  la^ur  and  expense  attend- 
ant on  trequent  publications;  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  room 
in  a  number  consisting  of  fifty  pages  only,  for  extended  reviews ; 
or  of  the  increased  chances  of  loss  by  the  mmly  from  sending 
off  twelve  numbers  a  year,  instead  of  four*  He  has  de- 
termined, therefore,  after  consulting  some  of  his  valued  friends 
and  correspondents,  to  publish  the  work,  hereafter,  in  quar- 
terly  numbers,  of  150  pages  each*  The  first  number  of  the 
third  volume,  will  be  ready  for  delivery,  by  the  end  of  June. 
It  will  be  printed  on  paper  and  put  up  in  a  style,  decidedly 
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superior  lo  tlie  preceding  volumes,  over  wliicb  the  £ditor  Hat- 
ters himself,  it  will  rise  still  further  in  the  character  of  its 
contents. 

The  first  article  of  each  of  the  four  numbers  of  the  next 
volume,  will  be  devoted  to  the  important  subject  of  Medical 
Education,  particularly  in  the  Western  states;  a  subject  to 
which  the  Editor  has  devoted  some  attention,  and  which  he 
hopes  to  treat  in  such  manner  as  may  contribute  something  to 
the  advancement  of  the  profession,  in  dignity  and  usefulness. 

The  first  number  will  also  contain  a  pnurtical  paper  on  Aus- 
cultation, with  an  engraving  of  the  Stethoscope ;  an  instm- 
meat  of  diagnosis,  with  the  use  of  which  every  physician 
should  be  familiar. 

The  Editor  has  made.arr^Dgement8toobtain,atan  early  pe- 
riod after  their  publication,  all  the  most  iquportant  systematic 
and  monographic  treatises,  the  substance  of  which  be  proposes 
to  give  in  the  form  of  analytical  reviews;  similar  to  those  of 
De  Qandolle's  Essay  on  the  Medical  Properties  and  Affinities 
of  Plants;  Abemethy's  Lectures  on  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 
SiiM[ery;  and  Civiale's  Treatise  on  litbontrity,  contained  in 
the  present  volume.  Among  the  subjects  which  in  the  prose- 
cation  of  this  plan  he  intends,  at  an  early  period,  to  present, 
in  extenso^  are  the  Doetrines  and  Practice  of  Broussais. 
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ESSAYS  AND  CASES. 


Art.  I. — A'discffurse  o»Intbmperance  ;  deliveredby  c^ppomtmerU^at 
Qjmbhc  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Hamilton  Courity\ 
uMo^  March  Istj  1 828,  and  subsequently  pronounced^  by  request, 
before  a  papular  etudience.     By  DAniel  Drake,  M.  D. 
<•  The  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness/' 
[Otmcfc«fea/row  Ab. /.] 

Sec.  v. — Op  the  Morbid  Eppects  op  Ardent  Spirits  on  the 
Bod?  and  Miud. 

We  have  adrlady  seen  that  alcohol  is  a  poison.  Taken  un- 
diluted, even  in  no  great  quantities,  it  kills  suddenly; — used 
daily,  in  smaller  doses,  diluted,  it  is  a  slow  poison,  and  kills  at 
'  a  more  distant  time, — ^but  with  equal  certainty.  Even  a  single ' 
fit  of  drunkenness  is  a  disease  which  may  prove  fatal;  and  me 
firequent  recurrence  of  such  an  attack,  especially  in  early  life, 
is  seldom  long  sustained.  Gfeat  Injury  to  health  and  con«< 
siitution  may,  however,  be  occasioned  by  the  habitual  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  though  actual  intoxMation  be  studiously  avoid- 
ed. The  proper  Umits  of  a  discourse  do  not  admit  of  a  fall 
acc<JUBt  of  the  various  disorders  oihoAy  and  mind  that  are  oc« 
casioned  by  this  abuse;  butenoughinay  be  said,  to  warn  those 
who  are  about  to  yield  to  temptation,  of  the  diseases  they 

should  prepare  to  encounter. 
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66  Dr/  Drake  en  ItUemperanju. 

The  disorders  of  body  produced  by  habitual  intemperane«^ 
are  various  in  different  persons,  and  at  different  periods  of  life. 

1.  In  nearly  all,  the  Stomach,  from  being  the  receptacle  of 
the  poison,  becomes  greatly  disordered.  At  an  early  period 
the  appetite  begins  to  decay,  and  at  last  is  almost  extinguish- 
ed. The  stomach  becomes  irritable,  and  Tomiting  occurs  in 
the  morning.  At  length,  a  great  degree  of  irritation,  and  some- 
times actual  inflammation,  takes  place  in  the  inner  surface  of 
that  organ;  and,  indigestion  or  'dyspepsia,  with  its  loathsome 
cralities  and  cankering  ad4@9  becomes  permanently  estab* 
lished. 

2.  Next  to  tho  stoDwiciulhfi  LrvER  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
sufferer.  At  first  it  is  strongly  excited,  and  secretes  an  exces- 
sive quantity  of  bile,  which  leads  the  inebriate  to  say  that  he 
is  bilious;  for  which,  with  admirable  facility,  he  resorts  to  bit- 
ters: thus  recklessly  feeding  the  flame  widi  spirit,  instead  of 
quenching  it  with  water.  Actual  inflammation  at  length  su- 
pervehes,  and  is  harrassed  with  a  slow  fever.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  the  liver  becomes  changed  in  its  texture,  har- 
dened, and  obstructed.  It  fails  to  secrete  bik^^md  a  dark  and 
niuddy  Jaundice  indicates  the  approach  of  death,  which  is  sel- 
dom slow  in  arriving. 

3.  From  sympathy  with  the  stomach  and  liver,  or  in  some 
other  way^  the  Lunqs  become  affected.  A  coug]}  supervenes, 
with  an  offensive  discharge  of  phlegm  in  the  nlbming.  If  the 
patient  were  predisposed  to  asthma,  great  diflicutty  of  breath- 
ing ensues;  or,  if  inclined  to  consumptioni  the  fetal  malady  is 
hastened  in  its  approaches. 

4.  The  feet  swcU  vrith  a  Dropsy,  not  easily  removed,  and 
the  abdomen  becomes  the  seat  of  dangerous  wateiry  accumu- 
lations. Still  oftener,  a  hopeless  dropsical  effusion  takes  place 
into  the  chest  and  about  the  heart,  Ivhich  labours  like  a  wheel 
under  water.  The  patient  has  a  distressing  cough,  is  unable 
to.  ascend  to  the  second  story  of  his  worktop,  or  climb  the 
lowest  hill  on  his  farm ;  finds  himself  obliged^  at  length,  to  aban- 
don every  kind  of  business,  for  want  of  breath;  and  sits  up  all 
night  for  weeks,lest  he  should-be  sufibcated  by  lying  down — an 
evjent  which  often  happens  at  a  moment  when  it  is  not  ex- 
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pected  by  those  about  hitxu  Many  remarkable  examples  of 
sudden  death,  from  this  cause,  mi^t  be  mentioned.  I  wiH 
recite  one,  which  fell  under  my  own  observatioti  in  this  city^ 

A  man  with  a  family, gradually  became  a  sot;  And  at  length 
fell  into  a  dropsy  of  the  chest  His  career  of  intemperance 
extended  tlMt>ugh  several  years,  during  which  his  penrerstonk 
of  temper,  and  inattention  t^  business,  of  course  led  toocca- 
sional  jarrings  between  himself  and  his  wife-— an  ambitious 
and  worthy  woman*  Finally,  he  died  suddenly,  and  witfioat 
any  special  warning,  about  tfie  dawn  of  day,  having  risen  and 
dressed  himself.  I  reached  the  house  as  he  breattied  his  last, 
and  was  in  no  degree  surprised,  for  I  had  forseen  tiie  tenmna- 
tion  of  his  careen  But  some  of  his  neighbor,  being  ignorant 
of  what  might,  rationally,  be  expected,  were  in  a  very  di£ferent 
state  of  mind;  and  before  night,  itwas  insinuated  that  the  wife 
had  committed  murder.  Thus  the  intoipcation  of  the  husband, 
which  imbittered  flie  existence  of  the  wife  for  years,,  might 
at  last  have  brought  upon  her  the  horrible  reproach  of  having 
caused  his  death,  had  no  professional  man  been  present  to 
make  the  explanations  necessary  to  her  exculpati(H). 

5.  Grour  is  well  known  to  be  tiie  offipring  of  intemperance;  . 
but,  from  the  influence  of  other  causes,  it  is  a  rare  disease  in 
the  United  States,  especially  in  die  West.    Rheumati^n  is, 
however,  a  frequent  malady;  and,  in  its  chronic  ferms,  is  often 
rendered  obstinate  by  intemperance. 

Q.  All  drunkards  are  liable  to  Sore  Etxs.  The  disease  is 
sometimes  of  the  Uds  only :  at  others,  of  the  whole  front  of  the 
eye-ball,  and  attended  with  an  offensive  discharge.  The 
young  drunkard  looks  upon  this  malady  with  concern.  He 
knows  it  to  be  the  consequence  of  bis  intemperance,  and  fears 
that  it  may  betray  him  to  society.  .  To  prevent  this,  he  resorts 
to  the  aid  of  botUe  green  glasses ;  b4t  his  sagacity  is  like  that  of 
the  owl,  which  thrusts  its  head  into  a  cavity  of  the  wall 
where  he  is  confined ; — ^he  blinds  hts  own  eyes,  but  leaves  those 
of  his  neighbori  open  to  his  shame;  f<»r  by  this  time,  his  inso- 
briety is  disclosed  by  many  symptoms. 

7.  Another  conspicuous  sign  of  intemperance,  is  tte  fiery 
eruptionxm  thie  nose  and  upper  part  of  the  cheeks,  which,  by 
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a  desecration  of  language,  has  been  called  GtUta-rosacea^  or 
Rose-drop.  Actual  dnunk^mess  is  not  necessary  to  the  pro*- 
duction  of  these  pitnples;  nor,  indeed,  are  they  exclusively 
confined  to  those  who  drink.  They  so  seldom,  however,  ap- 
pear on  any  others,  that  the  man  on  "whom  they  begin  to  sprout 
forth,  may  reasonably  be  suspected^ 

8.  I  have  known  several  drunkards,  in  middle  life,  affected 
with  Leprosy  {Lepra  GrcBCorum).  The  whole  surface  of  their 
bodies  became  red  and  puckered;  the  skin  cracked  open, and 
at  thin  acrid  naatter  oozed  forth,  attended  with  intolerable 
itching  f  finally,  immense  quantities  of  scales,  resenibHng 
those  of  small  fish,  were  dally  formed,  and  fell  off  in  Joath- 
some  showers.  I  have  never  known  a  patient  restored  from 
this  disgusting  malady,  while  he  continued  to  drink. 

9.  A  much  commoner  consequence  of  in  temperance,  is  weak^ 
NESS  OF  THE  MUSCULAR  SYSTEM,  WITH  TREicoRs.  This  Condition 
of  the  inebriate  prevails  in  the  morning,  when  his  strength  is 
that  of  a  child,  while  his  tremors  are  those  of  old  age.  He 
is  unfitted  for  any  employment  that  requires  steadiness  of 
nerve,  and  when  he  signs  his  name  to  promissory  notes,  given, 
perhaps,  for  debts  contracted  in  consequence  of  his  intempe- 
rance, the  zig-zag  lines  betray  to  aH  attentive  observers,  that 
they  will,  probably,  never  be  discharged. 

10.  Epileptic  cowvulsjiows  are  a  more  dreadful  efiect  of  his 
intemperate  course.  They  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and 
often  prove  fatal ;  though,  in  many  cases,  not  until  they  have 
induced  fatuity. 

11.  Apoplexy, is  also  a^drunkard's  disease.  It  occurs  in 
every  stage  of  his  melancholy  career,  butoftenest  in  old  age. 
It  sometimes  proves  mortal  in  a  single  day  or  hour,  or  may 
terminate  in  palsy  of  one  side  of  the  body;  but  the  latter  ma- 
lady often  precedes  the  former.  Thus  the  individual,  when 
apparently  in  health,  begins  to  limp ;  and,  without  any  obvious 
cause,  gradually,  loses  the  use  of  one  leg.  Possibly  his  friends 
know  not  the  reason ;  for  he  may  have  been  a  quiet  sot,  avoid- 
ing convivial  scenes,  and  pursuing  a  regulated  course  of  se- 
cret drinking.  He  resorts  to  liniments  and  patent  essences; 
but  the  seal  of  death  is  upon  him,  and  his  halting  continues 
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to  increase,  till  at  length  a  sudden  stroke  of  apoplexy  ends  his 
dajs,  or  strikes  motionless  and  senseless  one  half  his  body; 
in  which  state  he  may  continue  to  live  for  years,  and  to  im- 
pose on  her  whom  he  had  sworn  to  support,  and  protect,  and 
cherish,  the  most  disgusting  servitude, — rewarding  her,  un- 
der the  degrading  task,  with  all  the  outbreakings  of  a  pervert- 
ed and  vicious  temper. 

12.  Intemperance  predisposes  the  body  to  spontaneous 
COMBUSTION.  On  this  point  facts  have  multiplied^unti  1  the  most 
incredulous  inquirer  can  scarcely  retain-his  doubts.  The  bo- 
dies of  corpulent  inebriates,  when  asleep,  have,  in  several  in- 
stances, taken  fire,  by  the  accidental  rj»foct  of  a  burning 
coal  or  candle,  and  all  the  soft  parts  have  been  reduced  to 
ashes,  or  driven  off  in  clouds  of  thick  smoke.  To  conceive  of 
the  possibility  of  this  revolting  catastrophe,  we  need  only  re- 
collect the  combustible  nature  of  fet,  and  the  still  more  inflam- 
mable quality  of  ardent  spirits,  \fhich  is  composed  of  the  very 
same  materials;  and  which,  being  swallowed,  daily,  in  exces- 
sive quantities,  with  reduction  of  food,  may  be  presumed  to 
alter,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  chemical  composition  of  the  bo- 
dy. Meanwhile  its  vital  powers  become  greatly  reduced,  and 
thus  render  it  an  easier  prey  to  fire  or  other  external  agents. 

Lastly.  Habitual  drinking  generates  a  bad  habit  x>f  body. 
which  renders  the  individual  liable  to  violent  attacks  of  dis- 
ease from  slight  accidents;  and  causes  various  disorders  to  ter- 
minate mortally,  which  might  otherwise  be  cured.  Hence 
the  life  insurance  of  a  drunkard,  in  ordinary  health,  must  al- 
ways h&  at  a  higher  premium,  than  that  of  the  temperate — a 
fact  which  is  doubtless  known  to  the  underwriters.  I  am  aware  * 
Uiat  drunkards  boast  of  escaping  msiny  of  the  epidemic  dis- 
eases by  which  the  temperate  are  aisailed.  But  if  this  happen 
at  any  time,  it  is  because  the  artificial  fever  is  kept  up  through- 
out the  epidemic.  If  they  relapse  into  sobriety,  they  are 
more  liable  to  attacks  than  other  people ;  and  when  assailed, 
are  far  likelier  to  die.  The  greater  mortality  of  their  diseases, 
is  particularly  observable  myming  men;  of  which  I  might  re- 
late several  melancholy  examples,  but  a  single  instance  must 
suffice.     A  young  man,  of  this  city,  addicted  to  habitual  and 
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excessive  drinldng,  received  a  scratch  on  one  of  his  feet,  which, . 
had  he  been  temperate,  would  have  excited  but  a  slight  sore- 
ness*   With  a  constitution  enfeebled  and  perverted,  however, 
a  gangrenous  inflammation.speedUj  ensued,  and,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  those  about  him,  proved  &itai  within  three  days  i 

I  leave  this  unfinished  catalogue  of  bodily  ills,  to  speak  of 
the  darker  train  of  mental  disorders,  engendered  by  the  dem^n 
of  intemperance.  A  fit  of  drunkenness  is  a  paroxysm  of  de- 
lirium— sometimes  infuriated,  at  others  mild  and  idiotic* 
A  drunken  man  is,  always,  either  dangerous  or  ridiculous* 
His  senses  deceive  him,  his  passions  are  tempestuous,  his 
judgment  overthrowD.  His  actions  are  senseless  and  shame- 
less. If  good  natured,  he  is  a  mawkish  and  insupportable  fool; 
if  ill-tempered,  a  broilsome  and  abominable  monster;  who,  in 
a  single  hour  of  uproar  and  aggression,  assails  the  circle  which 
surrounds  him,  insults  the  delicate,  tramples  upon  the  weak, 
grapples  with  the  strong,  and  at  length  escapes  from  the 
scene  of  blood  afid  bustle,  partly  sobered  by  the  retaliating 
influence  of  sound  blows*  It  must  be  a  powerfiil  agi&nt  tiiat 
can  raise  such  a  tumult;  and  its  daily  operation  cannot  fail  to 
carry  disorder,  into  all  the  faculties  and  aiSections  of  the  soul. 

An  early  efiect  of  habitual  drinking  is  ir  ascibilitv  of  temper* 
The  patient — for  such  I  must  consider  him — is  easily  moved ; 
trifles  exasperate  him,  and  when  they  do  not  come  he  seeks 
them*  You  know  not  how  to  meet  his  wants  or  wishes*  He 
discards  even  his  own  precedents,  and  reverses  the  decisions 
of  each  preceding  day.  Thus  he  is  inconsistent,  capricious, 
discontented  and  impetuous, — unhappy  himself,  and  the  cause 
of  inquietude  to  his  family  and  friends*  This  morbid  irrita- 
bility  is  the  soil  from  which  his  passions  shoot  up  with  t|ie  en- 
ergy of  the  water  hemlock  and  other  rank  weeds  that  overrun 
our  vallies*  Anger,  hatred  and  jealousy^not  measured  by  the 
occasions  which  excite  them,  contribute  to  render  him  conten- 
tious and  revengeful;  or,  if  the  native  bent  of  his  disposition  was 
strongly  to  g6od  nature,  he  becomes  cowardly,  whimsical  and 
silly;  and  inflicts  follies  on  himself  and  all*who  come  within 
his  reach*  Meanwhile  his  moral  principles  suffer  impairment 
— ^his  sense  of  propriety  is  vitiated — conscience  is  dethroned — 
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and  even  respect  for  public  opinion  is  suspended  or  forgotten. 
Thus  the  whole  range  of  moral  sentiments  is  laid  ip  ruins. 
-But  the  desolation  is  not  limited  to  his  heart — it  extends  equal- 
ly to  his  bead.  At  an  early  period  his  senses  begin  to  expe* 
penence  iigu^y,  and  at  lengtii  his  powers  of  perception  are 
perrerted^hisobservationBare  made  inaccurately,  his  estimate 
of  the  truth  becomes  erroneous,  his  memory  decays,  and  his 
judgment  is  impaired.  In  the  progress  of  his  intellectual 
orertfarow,  bis  conceptions  become  disordered,  and  his  imagi- 
nation excited  to  an  unnatural  degree.  Strange  images  arise 
in  his  mind,  and  are  believed  to  be  occasioned  by  external  ob- 
jects, when,  in  feet,  he  is  almost  insensible  to  all  Hiat  surrounds 
him.  He  occupies  himself  solely  with  the  creations  of  his 
own  distempered  fancy,  which,  by  ttlis  time,  afford  him  abun- 
dant employment,  for  he  is  now  actually  mad.  At  one  time 
he  converses  with  friends  who  are  absent — at  another  re- 
ceives mandates  from  Above;  or  ii  enraptured  with  the  sight 
of  imagidary  groups  of  celestial  ^sitants,  moving  through  the 
air;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  bright  enchantment,  sudden  daric- 
ness  surrounds  him,  and  Satan,  with  a  train  of  frightful  gob* 
lins,  passes  dimly  but  fearfiflly  before  his  distempered  sight. 
Terror  now  arouses  him  to  flight;  and,  if  not  confined,  he  cou- 
rageously encounters  real  dangers,  iti  attenopting  to  escape 
from  those  whidi  are  imaginary.  But  his  flight,  of  course, 
avails  him  nothing;  for  the  frightful  images  cling  to  him  like 
the  poisoned  shirt  of  Hercules.  Exhausted,  trembling,  and 
delirious,  he  is  at  last  taken  into  custody,  and  compelled  to 
swallow  drugs  till  his  illusions  are  dispelled.  He  now  returns 
4o  reason  enfeebled  in  mind  and  body — mortified  at  his  own 
recollections — sunk  in  the  confidence  of  society,  and  full  of 
reform.  But  bis  passion  for  drink  i'eturns  with  his  strength; 
and  he  acts  over  and  over  flie  same  ridiculous  and  melancholy 
part,  till  a  sudden  or  violent  death,  feKeves  his  ihroily  from  the 
heaviest  burden  that  fate  could  lay  upon  them. 
Sic  VI. — Of  the  Desolating  Efpects  op  Intempkrance  on 
THE  Peace  and  Interests  or  Society. 
Daily  ob)3ervati<ai  shows,  that  in  proportion  as  men  become 
dninku^  they  cease  to  be  useful  to  tbennselves,  to  their  ia- 
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miiies,  op  to  society.  All,  therefore,  who  fall  into  habits  of 
intoxication,  must  be  lost  to  the  cowMnunity  if  they  do  not 
reform.  Did  the  evil  stop  here  it  might  be  borne;  it  would 
then  be  no  worse,  than  if  so  many  individuals  had  prematurely 
died — whose  places  might  be  filled  up  by  others.  But  the 
ills  which  the  drunkard  inflicts  on  himself,  and  those  associated 
with  him,  are  far  from  being  merely  negative.  His  intempe- 
rance often  continues  for  years,  during  which  the  injury  to 
his  fortune  and  fanaily,  and  the  inconvenience  to  society  at 
large,  are  oftentimes  incredible. 

When  a  common  labourer  beconoes  a  drunkard,  his  family 
is  soon  reduced  to  the  utmost  need.  The  more  he  drinks  the 
less  he  works,  and  the  greater  are  his  expenditur(es.  He 
soon  begins  to  contract  debts,  and  falls  into  arrears  at  every 
tavern,  grocery,  and  still-house  in  his  neighborhood.  Mean- 
while, he  ceases  to  contribute  any  thing  to  the  support  of  his 
family,  and  at  length  becomes  entirely  dependent  on  their  in- 
dustry. But  all  the  exertions  of  his  wife  and  children  are 
often  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  even  of  diemselves;  and 
tlie  deficiency  is  made  up  by  purchases  on  credit.  Pay-day 
too  soon  arrives,  and  brings  with  it  the  oflSc^rs  of  justice,  who 
carry  off  and  sell  their  scanty  stock  of  household  goods* 
Frost  and  famine,  then,  invade  the  c^in,  or  the  single-rented 
room,  where  many  of  the  comforts  of  a  quiet  existence  once 
abounded,  and  the  charity  of  the  neighborhood  is  called  forth ; 
but  this,  in  time,  becomes  exhausted,  and  the  entire  family  is 
thrown  upon  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  to  be  supported  from 
the  public  treasury,  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious  and 
temperate* 

If  the  drunkard  be  a  mechanic,  he  is  either  indulgent  or 
tyrannical  to  his  apprentices,  whom  he  makes  wajrward  by 
his  government,  and  corrupts  by  his  example.  He  forgets 
his  promises,  slights  his  work,  disappoints  his  customers;  apol- 
ogises with  falsehood,  perhaps  recovers  their  confidence,  but 
subjects  them  to  new  di8a{^intments,  till,  in  disgust,  they 
abandon  his  shop,  and  he  goes  to  jail. 

If  a  farmer,  he  becomes  a  common  pest,  frequenting  all  pub- 
lic meetings,  which  he  often  disturbs,  and  inflicting  visitations 
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oa  private  families^  for  the  sole  paipose  of  obtaining  his  fa- 
vorite beverage.  Meantaaie  his  farm  is  neglected  and  over- 
grown; his  grounds  are  badlj  ploi^hedy  and  his  crops  neither 
planted  nor  gathered  in  due seaison.  'His  fences  fall  down,  and 
his  fields  are  overrun  with  domestic  anim^lsy  who  destroy  in 
summei^  the  provender  on  which  they  should  subsist  in  winter. 
His  orchards  go  unpruned,  and  degenerate  like  himself.  He 
•  wastes  his  choicest  timber,  and  neglects  to  plant  for  those  who 
are  to  succeed  him.  His  sheds  and  barracks  decay;  his  slen- 
der stock  of  fodder  is  rotted  by  thfe  weather;  and  his  lean  and 
shivering  cattle  stand  exposed  to  the  storm.  A  neighboring 
still-house  is  his  market  place;  and  to  this  are  his  sons  frbm 
time  to  time  despatched,  to  barter  a  portion  of  his  scanty 
stores,  for  that  which  is  to  undermine  his  health,  and  entail 
upon  them  the  disgrace  of  his  name,  instead  of  the  estate  of 
their  ancestors.  Well  might  such  a  family  exclaim  witii  the 
inspired  prophet — 

"  Oar  inberilance  is  turned  to  strangerSfOur  liousea  to  aliens.** 
**  We  are  orphana  and  fotherlces;  oar  mothers  are  as  widows." 

If  a  merchant,  a  want  df  system  marks  all  his  aiTairs.  His 
clerks  arc  undisciplined,  his  customers  treated  uncivilly,  and 
his  accompts  inaccurately  or  negligently  kept.  He  sells  with- 
out profit  that  which  f^ould  have  been  kept  for  a  better  de- 
mand, and  purchases  that  which  will  never  seU.  He  neg- 
lects his  business  in  its  current  operations,  and  at  a  moment 
when  his  credit  would  otherwise  sufier,  throws  himself  upon 
the  sympathy  of  his  friends  for  that,  which  he  most  probably 
will  never  repay.  Unsatisfied  with  the  regular  profits  of  his 
badly  condiH^ted  business,  he  engages,  when  excited  by  drink, 
in  wild  speculations,  draws  the  credulous  into  dangerous  re- 
sponsibilities, and,  finally,  beggars  Us  own  family  by  recipro- 
cating the  favor.        ^ 

If  a  physician,  he  reS^s  no  more;  and  sooii  loses  much  of 
what  he  had  once  learned.  He  forgets  his  professional  en- 
gagements, and  disappoints  his  patibnts, — to  their  great  irrita- 
tion, if  not  actual  injury.  Instead  of  acknowledging  the  truth, 
he  is  tempted  to  offer  unfounded  eJtcuses,  and  thus  contracts 
habits  of  falsehood.  But  all  this  is  a  trifle  compared  with  other 
No.  11,  2 
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■delinquencies.  He  does  not  recollect  from  one  visit  to  another, 
the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  his  patients;  and,  therefore, 
can  prosecute  no  systematic  or  rational  mediod  of  cure»  He 
observes  clumsily,  scrutinizes  no  deeper  than  the  surface, 
forms  hasty  conclusions,  and  prescribes  at  random.  Like  a 
blind  Cyclops,  he  inflicts  heavy  blows,  but  knows  not  whether 
they  fall  on  the  disease  or  the  patient  He  writes  his  pre- 
scriptions, however,  ^secundum  artem^'^  if  not  secundum  sdeni- 
tiam;  and^  leaving  the  event  with  Nature  and  Providence, 
seeks  for  his  conscience  the  quieting  influence  of  another 
glass. 

If  a  member  of  the  Bar,  he  is  seldom  in  his  office,  which  he 
transfers,  incessantly,  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  as  if 
in  quest  of  that  business  which  he  couM  only  attract  and  secure, 
by  remaining  where  he  should  be  found.  His  places  of  habitual 
resort  are  the  coffee  house  and  billiard  room;  wher«  he  wastes 
the  time  and  intellectual  energy  which  should  be  appropriated 
to  the  service  of  his  cHents;  thus  he  is  often  unprepared  for 
trial;  and,  they,  non-suited  or  badly  defended,  must  either 
sustain  injury,  or  seek  other  counsel.  He  sometime;^  even 
visits  the  forum  dr\^lk;  misconceives  the  points  undof.  investi- 
gation; provokes  the  sneers  of  his  brethren;  insults  the  Court; 
and  beneath  its  indignant  rebuke,  fits  down^  or  departs,  in 
disgrace,  if  not  in  silence. 

Is  he  a  statesman?  the  halls  of  legislation  are  defiled — A 
judge?  the  bench  is  polluted — A  minister  of  the  gospel?  the 
sanctuary  is  profaned! 

Thus  we  might  travel  throngh  all  the  occupations  of  so- 
ciety, and  not  find  one  on  which  this  vice  does  not  exert  a 
withering  influence.  But  it  is  around  the  fireside,  withdrawn 
from  the  rude  world,  al  home — the  green  house  of  society — 
amid  the  blended  sweets  of  family  affection,  where  love,  and 
peace,  and  joy,  should  forever  abi^'that  intemperance  dis- 
plays its  gloomiest  desolations. 

When  a  son,  in  early  life,  contracts  habits  of  intemperance, 
his  prospects  are  utterly  destroyed.  Whether  he  was  designed 
for  the  farm,  for  a  trade,  or  for  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
the  proud  hopes  which  had  supported  his  father  and  mother 
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through  years  of  anxiety  and  (oil,  give  way  to  disappointment 
and  deep  foreboding*  In  the  anguish  of  their  souls,  although 
they  watch  over  him  afiectionately,  they  almost  wish  he  was  no 
more;  but  he  generally  lives  to  break  the  hearts  which  once 
beat  joyfully  in  the  contemplation  of  his  pure  and  simple  man- 
ners, his  budding  intoilect,  and  youthful  aspirations.  Mournful, 
indeed,  is  the  fate  of  diose  parents,  who  are  doomed  to  see  an 
,  only  son,  the  natural  inheritor  of  their  name  and  fortune,  desert 
the  narrow  path  of  temperance  and  virtue,  for  the  broad  and 
beaten  track,  by  which  the  drunkard  descends  to  infamy  and 
ruin. 

But  the  drunkenness  of  a  son  is  a  small  matter  compared 
with  that  of  a  husband  and  father;  for,  of  all  on  whom  the 
dreadful  eflfects  of  tins  vice  can  fall,  none  are  so  exposed  as  a 
wife  and  children :— -the  wife  especially,  for  whose  situation, 
when  the  habit  is  confirmed,  there  is,  in  general,  no  remedy • 
She  is  the  great  sufferer;  and  has  just  claims  on  the  sympathy 
of  every  friend.     Being  the  first  to  detect  the  intemperance 
of  her  husband,  inquietude  seizes  upon  her  mind,  while  their 
friends  are  generaUy  ignorant  and  unsuspicious.    In  a  mingled 
feeling  of  love  and  pride,  she  conceals  her  painful  discovery, 
even  at  the  expense  of  candour  and  her  own  approbation.    She 
hopes  to  reform  him,  and,  therefore,  hides  his  disgrace;  but 
all  her  efforts,  even  when  skilfuUy  directed,  are  too  often  un- 
availii^g.     He  readUy  joins  her  in  condemning  intemperance; 
but,  in  his  slight  indulgencies,  can  discover  nothing  that  need 
darm  her.     He  can  restrain  his  appetite  for  drink,  and  will 
do  so,  when  it  is  necessary;  but  must  himself  be  the  judge  of 
of  that  necessity;  and,  in  general,  never  makes  a  d^ision. 
Meanwhile  his  propensity  increases  by  indulgence;  and  at 
every  successive  night,  it  might  be  said,  in  the  language  of 
a  homely  but  appropriate  maxim,  that  he  is  one  day  older^  and 
two  days  worse.    The  partner  of  his  bosom,  now  alarmed,  essays 
all  her  arts  to  arrest  his  mad  career.     She  reasons,  expostu- 
lates, and  holds  up^to  his  view  the  scorn  of  society,  and  the 
wrath  of  heaven:  she  reminds  him  of  his  schemes  of  early  am- 
bition, and  exhorts  him  to  renew  the  race  of  wealth  or  glory: 
she  invokes  the  spirit  of  their  first  love,  reviews  their  wedded 
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life,  and  presses  into  her  service  every  tender  recollection: 
she  presents  to  him  the  future,  as  be  once  had  pictured  it,  in 
colors  brighter  thao 'those  which  gild  the  morning  clouds; 
fihally,  she  surrounds  hira  with  his  own  offipring,  and  bids  him 
look  upon  the  little  ones,  whom  he  is  shortly  to  reduce  to 
penury  and  disgrace.  But,  too  often,  na  reformation  takes 
place;  and  she  at  length  fceb  that  he  is  lost.  She  must  then 
prepare  for  the  "  days  of  darkness''  which  are  to  cpme* 
Long  scenes  of  fatigue,  anxiety  and  varied  *  mortification 
stretch  out  before  her; — she  recoils,  heart-stricken,  from  the 
contemplation,  but  her  path  lies  through  them,  and  she  cannot 
change  it's  course.  Yet  she  yields  to  her  destiny  with  reluc- 
tance; for  woman's  lot  is  cast  upon  her  marriage,  and  she 
cannot  give  up  her  hopes  of  domestic  happiness,  without  a 
struggle.  At  length  their  children  come  to  occupy  her  whole 
heart; and,  for  their  support  and  education,  she  dooms  herself  ^ 
to  incessant  toil,  and  every  privation.  T^ere  she  alone,  her 
eflR>rts  might  be  successful ;  but  who  does  not  know,  that  a 
dninken  father  is  far  worse  than  none?  His  whole  conduct 
encourages  licentiousness,  waste,  disobedience  and  disorder 
among  his  children  and  servants,  and  thus  augments,  ten-fold, 
the  cares  and  difficulties  of  the  mother.  Thus,  the  last  bright 
expectation  of  former  days  is  blasted,  and  her  s|urit  is  crushed 
anew;  for  she  now  foresees  the  probable  ruin  of  her  children, 
as  well  a«  hpr  husband.  They,  in  fact,  grow  up  in  ignorance, 
in  spite  of  her  utraoaf  efibrts;  and  while  some  of  them  cling 
to  her  in  pity,  others  fall  into  vice,  or  wander  off;  and  all 
are  far  different  in  character  and  fortune  from  what  she 
once  h^d  reason  to  expect.  Meantime  most  of  the  early 
friends  of  the  family  discontinue  their  intercourse,  and  the  few 
who  still  visit  them,  but  add  to  her  mortification,  by  witness- 
ing  the  degraded  manners  and  conversation  of  her  husband. 
Their  little  property  disappears, piece  afterpiece;  and  debts 
are  contracted,  until  both  friendship  and  charity  become  ex- 
hausted. Thus  years  of  bitterness  roll  away ;  and  she  is  final- 
ly disenthralled  %  the  welcome,  though  perhaps  violent,  d^ath 
of  him,  for  whose  happiness  she  would  once  have  yielded  up 
her  own  life. 
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This  long  expected  etent  spreads  a  solemn  gratification 
through  society;  and  the  members  of  bis'  owit-  family  can 
scarcely*  conceal  frcnrt  themselves,  ami 'from  each  other,  how 
much  they^are  relieved.  His  old  friends  reappear  in  thcfir- 
neral  (Htjcession ;  but  it  is  to  contrast,  in  under  tones,  his  early 
with  his  latter  days^— >-not  to  bewail  his  death.  The  rites  of 
a  decent  burial  bein^  performed,  his  grave  is^  generally,  ever 
afterwards  neglected  by  all  his  acquaintances.  Should  the 
pride  of  family  erect  over  it  a  monument,  inscribed  with  a 
catalogue  of  the  virtues  which  he  had  long  ceased  to  prac- 
tice, the  misrejwresentation  serves  but  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  his  itiilings ;  and  those  who  reared  it,  are  seldom  led  to  its 
perusal.  They  even  avoid  the  spot;  and  no  wife  and  child  r^ 
are  seen  blending  their  tears  with  the  first  dews  of  evening 
upon  its  tender  grass;  but  thorns  and  thistles  are  suflfered  to 
spring  up  willi  an  energy  emblematical  of  his  vices,  and  the 
serpent  makes  its  home  beneath  their  tangled  branches. 

Sec.  VII. — Of  the  BnEAKs  or  Curing  and  PREVE^Tmo  Intem- 
perance. 
In  all  stages  of  his  career,  if  the  drunkard  refrain  from 
drinking  be  of  course  becomes  a  -sober  man ;  and  should  no 
permanent  disease  have  been  excited  in  any  organ,  he  may 
resume  his  occupations,  and,  perhaps^  return  to  the  place  he 
had  filled  in  society.  But,  unfortunately,  the  habit  being 
once  estabUshed,  he  will  not,  I  might  almost  say  cannot,  re- 
*  frain.  He  repents  it  is  true,  but  drowns  the  anguish  of  his 
remorse  in  a  fresh  libation.  His  morbid  appetite,  and  the 
artificial  demands  of  his  constitution,  are  too  importunate  to 
be  resisted.  The  flesh  triumphs  over  the  spirit;  and,  as  the 
charmed  bird  advances,  a  terrified  and  trembling  victim  into 
the  serpent's  mouth,  so  he  returns,  with  horror,  to  the  poison 
which  he  knov?s  must  at  length  destroy  him.  Even  in  this 
stage,  however,  he  is,  occasionally,  cured;  either  by  some 
alarming  event,  which  carries  into  his  system,  both  moral  and 
physical,  a  deep  revolution— or,  by  the  associated  action  of  a 
nauseating  medicine,  which  disgusts  him  with  intoxicating 
mixtures.  But  the  number  thus  emancipated  is  extremel}- 
small ;  and  it  may  admit  of  doubt  whether  the  successful 
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application  of  b  medicinal  agent  to  the  cure  of  drunkenness' 
would  not,  on  the  whole,  do  noore  harm  than  good.  Such  a 
medicine,  it  it  is  true,  might  save  many  families  from  the  des- 
truction, which  uncured  intemperance,  in  the  father,  must 
eventually  bring  upon  them;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  cure  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  fear  of  indulgence,  in  those  who  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  propensity.  Civilians  regard  the  certainty  of  punish- 
ments,  as  more  efficacious  than  their  seventy;  and,  if  we  open 
to  him,  who  is  commencing  a  course  of  drunkenness,  the  pros- 
pect of  being  cured,  at  some  future  time,  by  the  use  of  medi- 
cine, it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  a  strong  inducement  for 
refraining  is  abolished. 

The  true  and  greatest  object  is  prevention.  To  this  every 
individual  should  turn  his  attention  in  reference  to  himseU^ — 
to  this  should  every  wife  and  sister  direct  her  efforts — to  thiff 
should  all  benevolent  men  dedicate  their  utmost  abilities — and 
on  this  should  the  wisdom  and  power  of  our  legislative  assem- 
blies be  exercised.  I  propose  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
modes  in  which  a  preventive  influence  may  be  exerted ;  but  let 
OS  first  enquire,  for  a  moment^  into  the  moral  nature  of  intem- 
perance. 

It  has  been  ranked  with  vices  and  crimes,  when  it  should, 
rather,  have  been  classed  with  the  bodily  disorders  which,  car- 
rying disturbance  into  the  soul,  ultimately  lead  to  their  per- 
petration. This  estimate  of  its  character  is  not  at  variance 
with  that  assigned  to  it  in  our  Holy  Scriptures.  The  crimi- 
nality of  the  drunkard  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  outrages 
which  he  commits  when  intoxicated,  as  in  not  having  govenv 
ed  his  appetites,  and  resisted  the  establishment  in  his  system 
of  a  morbid  action,  which  may  destroy  the  foundations  of  rea- 
son, and  poison  the  fountains  of  moral  feeling.  While  these  re- 
main unpolluted  he  is  a  free  agent;  and  is  criminal  if  he  do  not 
oppose  considerations  of  duty  to  the  cravings  of  appetite.  He 
shoal  1  consider  the  danger  of  exposing  himself  to  temptation, 
and  the  immorality  of  an  indulgence,  which  all  experience  de- 
monstrates, must,  finally,  overwhelm  both  soul  and  body.  Yet 
when  he  has  yielded  to  the  tyranny  of  a  morbid  appetite,  and 
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Become  a  sot,  he  should  not  bo  treated  with  cruelty;  for 
that  would  neither  cure  him,  nor  deter  others.  On  these  prin- 
ciples should  society  rest  his  case ;  for,  upon  them,  only,  can 
we  construct  a  rational  system  of  prevention. 

The  principal  elements  of  this  system  may  be  distributed 
into  several  groups. 

U  ABOUTIONS. 

The  daily  use,  in  families,  of  ardent  spirits,  whether  under 
the  name  of  bitters,  slings,  toddies,  juleps,  punch,  or  grog, 
should  be  discontinued. 

The  absurd  custom  of  offering  them  to  visitors  sliould  be  re- 
nounced. 

The  license  for  drinking  establishments,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  groceries,  coffee-houses,  and  confectionaries,  should 
be  granted  on  the  principle  of  suppressing  them,  instead  of 
deriving  from  them,  as  at  present,  a  revenue  that  shall  dimi- 
nilsb  our  taxes. 

Wie  use  of  whiskey  by  the  engineers,  artists  and  operatives 
in  work-shops  and  manufactories,  should  be  discouraged. 

Farmers  of  wealth  and  moral  influence  should  agree  with 
each  other,  not  to  distribute  that  liquor  among  those  whom 
they  employ  as  labourers  iu  harvest  time,  and  on  other  special 
occasions,  which  are  most  erroneously  supposed  to  require  it. 

Finally,  the  practice  of  drinking  ardent  spirits  at  all  sorts  of 
public  meetings — a  practice  which  interferes  as  much  with 
the  objects  for  which  they  are  held, 
of  the  people  at  large^ — should  be  dt 

n.  SUBSTITUTlOl 

Very  great  advantage  to  the  intere 
result  from  substituting  several  diffen 
lating  quality,  for  ardent  spirits. ,  T 
countries  are  generally  temperate;  ai 
apply  to  those  which  abound  in  cider, 
beer  were  the  national  beverages  ol  N 

and  mechs^nics  were  patterns  of  soprieiy*  ui  ine  cnangc 
that  has  followed,  upon  the  profuse  distillation  of  apple-brandy 
and  molasses  rum,  I  shall  leave  it  with  her  own  moralists  io 
speak.     Strong  beer  and  porter  are  preferable  to  ardent  spi- 
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rits;  but  their  daily  useleadsito  corpulence,  apoplexy  and 
sottishncss.  Table  and  family  beer  and  porterce  are  far 
healthier,  and  never  intoxicate.  They  cannot  stimulate  a 
stomach  seared  with  the  products  of  the  distillery;  but  to  any 
other  they  inipart  as  much  exciteipent.as  conaports  with^ound 
health.  Even  lemonade  and  sherbet  are  beverages  which, 
on  many  public  occsisions,  might  be  substituted  for  strong 
drink.  In  Paris  the  men  of  letters,  assealbled  iir  large  evening 
parties,  often  refresh  themselves  with  lemonade  only,  while 
for  hours  they  sustain  the  highest  grade  of  intellectual  excita- 
tion. Of  cordials  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  commendation. 
They  abound  in  alcohol,  rather  mixed  than  chemically  com- 
bined with  other  ingredients;  and,  while  ^the  latter  entice  us 
into  excessive  drinking,  the. former  produces  almost  every  mis- 
chief that  can  flow  from  s^rdent  spirits.  iBut  of  tea  and  coffee^  as 
substitutes  for  alcoholic  compoujtds  o£  every  kind,  an  opinion 
too  favourable  could  scarcely  be  expressed.  1  am  not  unaware 
of  the  injuries  which  these  infusions  occasion;  especial^  in 
females  and  young  men  of  studious  and  sedentary  habits;  but 
drunkenness  is  not  of  thejiumber,  norare  all  the  evils  which 
they  produce  to  be  compared  with  tiiat  single  vice.  That 
their  daily  use,  particularly  the  use  of  tea,  contributes  to  the 
prevention  of  intemperance,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  I  liave 
not  often  seen  a  tea  drinker^  beconoe  a  drunkard ;  and  quite  as 
seldom  known  a  man  remain  temperate,  who  preferred  an 
lit  of  spirit  and  water,  to  that  delightful  bever- 
jr  known  stimulus  it  seems,  indeed,  to  raise  in 
id  feelings  the  pleasantest  animation ;  and  hence 
any  millions,  inhabiting  continents  the  most  re- 
another,may  be  explained  if  itcannjt  be  fully 

....  LEGAL  DISABILITIES  AND  PENALTIES. 

Our  statute  laws  should  be  so  framed,  that  drunkenness 
would  bring  on  those  who  practice  it,  several  disabilities,  the 
anticipation  of  which  might  contribute  to  deter  thosewho  are 
about  to  yield  to  temptation. 

1.  The  drunkard  should  not  be  eligible  to  any  office  in  our 
judiciary. 
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3.  When  called  to  aenre  as  a  juiyman,  either  pnrt^  shoold 
have  the  right  of  challenge  for  his  fiiiliiig. 

9.  When  subpcenaed  as  a  witness,  the  party  against  whom 
he  is  to  testify,  should  be  permitted  to  offer  proofs  to  the  court 
and  jury,  of  his  habitual  intemperance ;  that  they  might  make 
tte  necessary  allowances  for  the  nustakes  mto  which  he  ia 
more  liable  to  fall  than  sober  men. 

In  all  cases  the  law  would  proceed  on  the  fkct,  that  habitual 
intoxication  disorders  our  external  senses,  and  impairs  our 
mental  feculties;  and  that  the  observations  and  conclusions  of 
die  drunkard,  are  at  no  time  to  be  received  without  distrust  of 
ttieir  accuracy.  As  a  witness  he  might  still  remain  conype" 
ienij  and,  as  it  respects  his  disposition  to  know  and  state  the 
truth,  even  credible;  but  his  capability  should  be  questioned, 
for  it  is  impaired. 

In  permitting  the  habitual  drunkard  to  pve  testimony, 
without  its  being  shown  to  the  court  and  jury  that  the  is  such, 
the  law  seems  to  me  to  be  deficient  in  its  usual  perspicacity* 
The  man  who  is  frequently  intoxicated,  ceases  at  length  to  be 
of  sound  mind;  and  should  be  estimated  accordingly.  When 
from  this  cause  he  falls  into  manifest  derangement,  (Delirium 
tremens^)  he  is  no  longer  competent  as  a  witness ;  but  this  state 
is  only  the  consummation  of  an  intellectual  perversion  which 
commenced  long  before,  and,  insidiously,  deteriorated  his  pow- 
ers of  perception.  • 

4.  The  property  of  the  drunkard  si 
hands  of  trustees.  If  this  were  done 
could  scarcely  fail  to  contribute  to  his 
it  did  not  succeed,  both  he  and  his  fa 
be  kept  from  becoming  public  charges* 

a  law  of  this  kind  exists;  and  it  should  be  adopted  by  the 
whole. 

IV.  SOCIAL  DISABILITIBS  ANI)  RESTRICTIONS. 

If  these  were  properly  and  generally  imposed,  they  would 
contribute  signally  to  the  prevention  of  drunkenness. 

No  professional  man  or  mechanic  should  be  emj^oyed,  after 
he  is  known  to  be  falling  ioto  habits  of  intemperance. 
No.  If.  '  3 
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Boys  should  not  be  placed  as  students,  apprentices  or  cleric, 
with  intemperate  men.  This  restriction  is  called  for,  not  less 
bj  a  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  boj,  than  the  reformation 
of  the  inebriate. 

Capitalists  and  master  workmen  of  every  kind,  should  re- 
fuse to  employ,  as  operatives  or  journeymen,  all  who  ara 
given  to  drunkenness. 

Other  restrictions  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  mentioned,  but 
these  will  serve  as  specimens. 

V.  D01IE8TIC  RESTRICTIONS. 

Under  this  head  I  would  embrace  the  influence  of  the  sex*' 
If  judiciously  and  earnestly  exerted,  it  would  be  very  great; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  in  general  it  is  not  Women, 
both  married  and  single,  seldom  frown  upon  intemperance,  in 
its  early,  which  are  its  only  curable,  stages, — however  they 
may  detest  its  confirmed  and  1  jathsome  shapes.  Every  young 
woman  of  sense  and  virtue,  instinctively  shrinks  from  the  idea 
X)f  marrying  a  man  of  suspected  integrity,  or  of  manners,  vulgar 
in  comparison  to  her  own;  and  why  should  she  not  take 
exception  to  that  which  is  still  more  portentous?  To  that 
which  destroys  both  honor  and  refinement,  and  brings  in  its 
train  such  woes,  as  neither  dishonesty  nor  rudeness  can  origi- 
nate?  If  the  parents  and  daughter  were  not  to  trust  a  suitor, 
who  has  been  once  convicted  of  drunkenness,  they  would  do 
more  to  promote  the  tcmperence  of  younc  men,  than  all  the 
moralists  and  declaimersvof  the  age. 

The  young  wife,  however,  rests  under  the  heaviest  respon- 
sibility. It  is  she  who  has  the  deepest  stake  in  her  husband's, 
habits,  and  may  exercise  over  them  the  greatest  power.  She 
ought,  therefore,  to  study  this  subject  thoroughly;  and  take 
her  s^nd,  at  an  early  period,  in  a  spirit  of  mild  but  dauntiess 
resolution.  Her  motto  should  be  that  of  the  Roman  nnoralist: 
Res!8t  the  begmnings.  The  custom  may  be  broken  up,  but  the 
hMt  is  indestructible.  Whatever  is  done,  should  be  done 
quickly;  but  it  must  be  done  skilfully.  It  is  necessary  that 
she  should  retain  her  husband's  affection,  while  she  opposes 
his  propensity  to  intemperance, — a  delicate,  but  in  many  ca- 
ses not  an  impossible  task.    In  proportion  as  she  discovers  aft 
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increamng  necessity  for  her  interference,  she  should  display  st 
dieeper  affection, — as  her  object  is  not  to  punish,  but  to  pre- 
serve. She  must  render  home  more  and  more  attractive  to 
him,  and  seek  to  establish  with  him  a  closer  and  dearer  com- 
panionship. She  must  not  withdraw  from  her  female  friends; 
but,  by  every  practicable  means,  unite  her  husband  with  her- 
self, in  the  enjoymetit  of  thehr  society;  for  no  man  would  de- 
sire or  dare  to  become  a  drunkard  in  the  midst  of  virtuous 
women.  But  whilp  Ahe  dneA  all  fhis  and  much  more,  she 
ought  not,  even  for  a  single  moment,  to  forget  the  object  in 
view;  nor  so  speak  or  act,  as  to  make  her  husband  suppose  her 
indifferent  to  his  failing.  She  must  never,  by  word  or  deed, 
sanction  the  daily  use  of  morning  drams;  nor  look,  as  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  she  too  often  does,  with  levity  on  his  first  frolick- 
some  indulgencies  in  company.  Under  every  aspect  it  can  as- 
sume; by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called ;  in  spite  of  the  most 
plausible  pretexts;  and  in  the  face  of  the  most  honorable  ex- 
examples  to  bear  him  out,  she  must  frown  upon  every  excess. 
When  he  comes  home,  in  season,  but  inebriated,  she  should 
receive  him  with  sadness  and  reserve;  and  let  him,  if  he 
choose,  revenge  himself  by  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  dis- 
sipation: He  will  at  last  make  his  reappearance  sober.  At 
other  times,  when  he  remains  away,  she  should  not  retire  to 
rest;  but,  in  a  feeling  of  desperation,  watch  out  the  longest 
nights;  that  he  may  be  touched  by  the  anguish  of  her  spirit, 
and  dismayed  by  the  firmness  with  which  she  has  resolved  to 
make  no  compromise  with  his  failing. 

If  no  amendment  take  place  under  this  simple  method,  the 
ease  is  obstinate;  and  she  should  prepare  for  every  thing,  but 
early  and  silent  acquiescence.  It  will  be  due  time  for  this,  when 
all  the  means  vrithin  her  reach  have  been  employed  without 
avail.  Before  that  state  arrives,  her  activity  should  be  cease- 
less; and  her  efforts  directed  with  all  the  sagacity  she  can 
sunmions  into  her  service.  She  must  not  be  discouraged  at 
the  inefficiency  of  one  attempt;  but  pass  to  another,  trying 
all  things,  and  holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  Thus  ri- 
sing  in  her  energies  with  the  growth  of  his  vice,  *and  adapting 
her  means  as  far  as  possible,  to  his  peculiarities  of  temper  and 
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diapositiony  sbe  mwt,  at  different  times,  and  under  various  cir- 
cumstances,  entreat  him  with  exhortations^-^KroaibuDd  turn 
with  iurgttnents^ — alarin  him  with  consequeucesy — reproach 
biiQ  with  ii^uriesy— oTerwhehn  him  wilh  the  tears  of  embitter- 
edlove!  Let  her  not  be  alarmed  at  this  adviee.  She  has  no* 
thing  to  fear,  and  si^ettnng  to  hope,  from  a  determined  course. 
Her  bttsbandf  knowing  her  to  be  right,  and  being  conscious 
that  he  is  wrong*  will  be  compeUed  to  respect  her  in  ttie 
midst  of  his  irritation;  and,  while  he  nHgbt  tora  with  con- 
tempt from  the  sighs  of  weakness,  may  cower  beneath  the  re- 
monstrances of  indignant  love.  There  is  power  in  the  atem 
virtue  of  a  woman's  heart;  and  no  husband^  not  brutal  bj  na^ 
tare,  or  from  vice,  can  set  at  naught  her  finn  resohres  in  difr 
cause  of  duty.  When  pressed  to  extremity,  her  reaction  has 
stricken  terror  into  him,  who,  till  &en^  never  (^  alarm* 
Endowed  by  her  Creator  with  this  peculiar  power,  the  sus- 
taining principle  of  her  sex's  dignity,  it  is  her  duty  to  ex- 
ert it.  What!  is  she  a  bondwoman,  or  a  beast  of  bur- 
den? Is  she  to  cater  for  his  appetites,  and  waste  her  days,  hi 
servitude  to  his  unhallowed  passions?  Was  it  for  this  she 
departed  irom  the  mansion  of  her  ancestors,  and  rehnquished 
the  endearing  prot^tion  o(  her  father  and  brothers?  Was 
it  for  this  she  stood  before  the  altar  and  exchanged  vows  of 
fidelity  and  love? 

Is  she  not  rather  in  many  respects  a  coequal,  with  rights 
and  dignities  not  dependent  on  the  will  of  her  husband?  If 
her  sphere  of  action  be  more  limited  than  his,  is  she  not  a 
free  agent  within  her  proper  circle,  and  should  she  not  fear- 
lessly maintain  her  interests?  God  has  given  her  a  desire 
for  happiness,  and  the  liberty  to  pursue  it  according  to  certain 
laws;  and  should  her  husband's  vices  obtrude  upon  her  nar- 
row and  rugged  way,  she  must  efiectually  dispel  them,  or 
relinquish  every  hope  save  that  of  Heaven. 

But  great  as  may  be  the  power  of  woman,  when  timely 
and  courageously  exerted,  we  must  not  rely  on  it  alone,  to  re- 
press or  controul  intemperance.  A  variety  of  causes  tend 
to  paralize  her  efforts,  such  as  ignorance;  native  timidity;  an 
indifference  to  remote  consequences;  the  habit  of  unqualified 
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subinismoD ;  and,  above  alUil>^  wtfc  spreading  and  fatal  weak- 
ness, of  allowing  her  husband,  for  a  time,  to  atone  for  his  ex- 
cesses by  redoubled  attentions  to  herself.  It  is  ottr  dutj,  as 
men,  to  look  to  ourselves  and  to  each  other.  The  practices 
which,  reciprocally,  corrupt  our  lives  should  be  abolished ;  and 
in  their  stead  we  ^ould  adopt  those  which  refine  our  manners 
and  purify  our  hearts.  We  should  follow,  in  reference  to 
vice,  the  economical  maxims,  by  which  we  guard  against  losses 
by  fire  and  flood.  We  form  mutual  insurance  companies  for 
our  property,  why  not  for  the  virtues  by  which  that  property 
is  to  be  earned  and  held  ?  An  estate  is  soon  lost,  if  not  guard- 
ed by  temperance  and  its  associates,  industry  and  economy; 
and  when  lost  by  drunkenness  it  is  gone  forever.  It  is  me- 
lancholy to  witness  the  folly  of  poor  inconsistent  man.  To 
look  at  his  long  policies  of  insurance  against  the  torch  of  the 
incendiary,  when  his  property  at  that  very  hour  belongs  of 
right  to  other  men,  who  have  administered  to  his  intempe- 
rance, or  profited  by  the  stupidity  which  it  generates.  Let 
us,  then,  awaken  from  the  sleep  of  indifference,  and  open  our 
eyes  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  that  vice,  which,  above  every 
other,  brings  distress  and  ruin  upon  the  land.  There  are 
several  causes  which  contribute  either  to  dinoinish  our  aver- 
sion to  it,  or  to  quiet  our  consciences  under  the  neglect  of  the 
proper  means  for  its  suppression. 

1.  We  are  accustomed  to  witness  it  from  infancy,  and  are, 
therefore,  the  less  offended  by  its  obscenities,  while  we  grow 
up  with  a  feint  impression,  that  it  is  a  necessary— or  at  least 
an  inevitable — evil  in  society. 

2.  It  connects  itself  with  the  private  lives  and  domestic 
habits  of  the  individuals  who  practise  it;  and  is  thus  supposed 
by  many,  not  to  be  an  admissible  object  of  public  censure. 
But  this  is  an  error  which  ought  to  be  exploded.  If  the 
drunkard,  sooner  or  later,  require  the  interposition  or  the 
guardianship  of  society — and  this  he  may  do— society  has 
the  ng-A/,if  it  can  devise  the  means,  to  prevent  his  drunken- 
ness. He  becomes  delirious  and  requires  confinement;  he 
abuses  or  assaults  his  family,  who  must  seek  the  protection  of 
friends  or  of  the  laws;  he  wastes  his  estates,  and  throws  both 
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himself  and  children  on  tbc  bounty  of  the  commonwealth:— 
these  are  hut  a  part  of  the  evib  which  he  inflicts  upon  the 
state,  and  still  they  are  enough  to  make  him  a  fit  subject  of 
both  social  aiid  political  legislation. 

3.  No  vice  in  general  makes  a  more  clandestine  progress. 
In  a  few  cases  it  is  clamorous,  but  then  comparativelj  Xmmt 
less — its  deadliest  forms  are  silent,  and  gite  little  alarm.  Its 
march  is  unobserved;  for  it  comes  not  with  drunv;  and  trum- 
pets, but  steals  upon  society  like  an  armed  man  under  cover 
of  the  night,  and  frequently  is  not  discovered  till  resistance  is 
of  no  avail. 

4.  Many  worthy  men  are  deterred  from  interfering,  by 
their  want  of  moral  courage.  They  fear  the  sarcasms  of  the 
drunkard  and  his  dissolute  associates.  They  alarm  them- 
selves and  each  other,  with  possible  consequences ;  and  while 
they  would  delight  to  witness  the  reform  even  of  a  single  ine- 
briate, they  are  unwilling  to  risk  a  solitary  eflTort  to  accom- 
plish it.  They  are  frightened  by  the  magnitude  of  the  duty 
into  its  total  dereliction.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  wrong  to 
press  such  persons  into  the  army  of  reform,  for  Nature  has 
given  them  a  commission  of  neutrality,  and  her  power  should 
be  respected. 

5.  But  the  great  cause  of  our  remissness  lies  in  the  exces- 
sive energy  of  the  selfish  principle.  Its  power  is  sometimes 
almost  magical;  for,  like  an  inverted  telescope,  it  presents  to 
us  the  evils  of  all  other  persons  in  reduced  dimensions,  and 
enables  us  to  bear  them  with  the  most  admirable  fortitude. 
The  man  of  inordinate  selfishness  is  never  able  to  find  in  the 
community  a  single  evil,  which  duty  calls  upon  him  to  cor- 
rect. The  sufferings  of  other  people  cannot  pierce  the  coat 
of  mail  in  which  his  heart  is  incased.  His  partnership  with 
society  is  not  one  of  profit  and  loss;  but  of  clear  gain,  if  he  can 
make  it  so.  When  dividends  are  to  be  declared,  he  is  a  large 
stockholder;  but  if  disasters  are  to  be  met,  or  deficiencies 
supplied,  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  firm.  He  looks 
upon  society  as  something  created  for  his  use;  and  delights 
in  its  prosperity,  whenever  that  prosperity  will  contribute  to 
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his  benefit;  while  he  deplores  the  miseries  of  others,  as  far 
as  tlieymaj  detract  from  his  own  interests  or  enjoyments,  and 
no  further.  By  the  most  touching  events  connected  with 
others,  his  heart  is  not  warmed  to  the  core ;  and  the  tender 
charities  which  begin  to  sprout  up,  soon  perish  by  the  frost 
within.  Thus  the  utmost  power  of  the  sun,  thaws  but  the 
surface  of  the  shores  around  Hudson's  Bay;  and  the  young 
plants  which  the  famishiiig  adventurer  would  cultivate, 
are  speedily  chilled  by  the  ice  beneath> 

It  is  edifiying  to  observe  his  conduct  in  particular  situations. 
Thus  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  when  the  city  .is  alarmed  by 
tibe  cry  of  fire,  and  every  noble  spirit,  whetlier  rich  or  poor, 
instinctively  hurries  to  the  spot ;  when  the  sounds  of  dismay 
and  lamentation  rea^h  the  deep  recesses  of  every  generous 
heart,  and  even  the  tear  of  pity  starts  in  many  an  eye,  the 
selfish  man  repairs  to  his  chamber  window,  to  observe  ibe 
coui^  of  the  wind !  If  the  lurid  flames  are  driven  towards  ^ 
his  own  estates,  they  melt  his  heart  into  the  deepest  sympa- 
thy.  He  then  becomes  sorely  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  his  suf- 
fering neighbors,  and  brings  to  their  relief  his  mightiest  ef- 
forts; but  let  him  feel  secure  from  the  evil,  and  he  gazes  at 
the  conflagration  like  a  second  Nero. 

From  such  men,  the  philanthropist  need  expect  no  aid  ii» 
his  schemes  of  charity;  but  this  should  not  discourage  him; 
for  a  daring  minority  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  will  make  itself 
felt  and  feared.  Ardour  and  union  must  produce  important 
results,  in  spite  of  every  opposition.  The  true  corrective 
of  intemperance  is  public  sentiment;  which  should  every 
where  be  embodied  and  directed  with  skill  and  intrepid  perse- 
verance. 

Let  the  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirit  be  discountenanced, 
both  by  example  and  precept:  let  drunkenness  in  ail  its  grades 
and  varieties  be  declared  infamous:  make  it  an  offence  a- 
gainst  the  laws  of  society,  as  it  is  against  the  laws  of  Nature 
and  of  God:  spurn  it  with  contempt:  display  the  list  of  its 
murders:  proclaim  its  guilt  to  the  world;  and  pronounce 
upon  it,  a  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment. 
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Thus  would  Ihe  ^  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darknesss^  be 
stayed  in  its  onward  course, — the  imprudent  warned  m  time 
of  the  danger  which  surrounds  them^ — and  a  vast  multitude 
preserved,  from  the  ravages  of  its  destroying  power. 


APPENDIX. 


ALCOHOIm 


Alcohol,  according  to  Saussare,  is  composed  of  Cariboo, 
Oxygen  and  Hydroden,  in  the  following  proportions: — C. 
51.98.  O.  34.32.  H.  13.70— 100.  Itsspecificgravity  is  791 
water  being  1000;  but  it  can  seldom  be  obtained  so  pure, 
and  its  more  common  s.  g.  is  820.  It  was  once  supposed  that 
alcohol  was  formed  in  the  process  of  disHllaticn;  but  Mr. 
Brande  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  exclusively  the  product  of 
fermentation;  and,  therefore,  that  it  exists  in  every  sachariae 
or  sugary  solution,  which  has  undergone  fermentation.  Sugar 
is  indeed  the  indispensable  materia]  out  of  which  alcohol  is 
formed;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  misapplication 
of  art,  in  converting  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  harmless  and 
nourishing  substances,  in  nature,  into  a  bewitching  poison. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  Brando's  Manual  of 
chemistry,  shews  the  proportion  in  which  alcohol  exists  in 
several  different  beverages: — 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 

54.32  parts  by  measure  in  100 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Scotch  Whiskey  * 

54.32 

Irish         do. 

53.90 

Rum 

-    53.68 

Brandy 

53.39 

Gin        -        -        - 

.      51.60 

WINES. 

Port 

.     22.96 

Madeira        -        -    • 

-       22.27 

Currant 

-        20.55 

Teneriffe 

n      19.79 
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Sherry       -       -        -  19«17  do, 

Lisbon  and  Malaga,  each  18.94  do. 

Claret        -        -        -  15.10  da 

Champaign          -        -  13.80  do. 

Gooseberry        -        -  11.84  do. 

Elder      ....  8.79  do. 

Ale        -        -        -  -  6.87  do. 

Brown  Stout        -  -  6.80  do. 

London  Port^        -  -  4.30  do. 

London  Small  Beer  -  1.^8  do. 

CIDER. 

Highest  arerage        -        -    9.67  do. 

Lowest  average      -        -       5.21  do. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  ikandy,  Rum  and  Whis* 
key  there  li^,  by  measure,  more  alcohol  ^an  water,  and  that 
Bfadeir^  Wine  and  Port  Wine  contain  nearly  half,  strong 
Cider  dbout  a  fifth,  and  Ale  an  eighth  as  much  as  they. 
Thus  a  botttie  of  Madeira  has  in  it  fiearly  a  pint  of  proof 
spirits ;  a  quart  of  Strong  Cider  iiM>re  than  six  ounces ;  and  a 
bottle  of  Ale  about  four  ounces. 

The  chemists  were  surprised  by  the  results  of  Mr.  Brande's 
experiments.  Nobody,  till  then,  was  aware,  that  the  various 
fermented  liquors  contain  so  l^rge  a  quantity  of  alcohoL 
Their  intoxicating  eflects  are  certainly  not  in  proportion. 
This  arises  from  their  other  ingredients;  which  give  to  all  of 
them  a  nourishing  quality,  and,  to  each,  effects  more  or  less  pe- 
culiar.   Thus,  says  Dr.  Paris — 

^  Alcohol,  altboogh  dilated  to  the  degree  of  proof  spirit,  «  stilf 
too  strong  for  intermd  exhibition;  indeed,  where  its  use  ts  indicated, 
it  is  moie  generally  given  in  the  fonn  of  wine,  malt  liquors,  or  ar- 
dent spint9,  which  must  beregarded  only  as  diluted  alcohol,  although 
each  has  a  peculianty  of  operation,  owing  to  the  modiijring  influence 
of  the  other  elements  of  the  liquid;  thus  Brandf  k  said  (6  be  sun^ 
ply  cordial  and  stomachic;  Rumy  heating  and  sudorific;  Gin  and 
Whiskey,  diuretic;  and  Arrack,  styptic,  heating  and  narcotic;  it 
seems  also  probable  that  a  modified  effect  is  produced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  various  other  substances,  such  as  sugar  and  acids,  which 
latter  bodies,  besides  their  anti  narcotic  powers,  appear  to  act  by 
No.  IL  4 
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favouring  a  moie  perfect  combination  and  mutual  penetration  of  the 
particles  of  spirit  and  water.  The  effects  also  which  are  produced 
by  the  habitual  use  of  fermented  liquors,  diflfer  essentially,  accordr 
ing  to  the  kind  that  is  drank;  thus  Ale  and  Porter,  in  consequ^ce 
of  the  nutritive  matter,  and  perhaps  the  invigorating  bitter  with 
which  they  are  charged,  and  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
alcohol  which  they  contain,  dispose  to  a  jdethora,  which  is  not  un- 
fiequently  terminated  by  ^^plexy;  Spirits  <m  the  other  hand,  in- 
duce severe  dyspepsia,  obs^ct^  and  hardened  bver,  dropsy,  and 
-more  than  half  of  all  our  chronical  diseases;  and  Dr.  I)arwin  more- 
over remarks  that  when  they  arise  from  this  cause,  they  are  liable  to 
become  hereditary,  evoi  to  the  tfaiid  gen^ation^giadnally  increasing, 
if  the  cause  be  continued,  till  the  fiunily  becomes  extinct:  with  re^ 
gard  to  wine,  Rush  has  truly  observed  that  its  effects,  like  those  of 
tyranny  in  a  well  formed  government,  are  first  felt  in  the  extremities, 
while  spirits,  like  a  bdd  invader,  sdze  at  once  upon  the  vitals  of  the 
constitution ;  the  different  kinds  of  wine,  however,  produce  very  dif- 
foent  and  even  of^posite  eftcts.^'    Phannacologia,  pp.  377 — 8 

This  view  of  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  alcoholic  be- 
verages, suggests  to  us  tiie  propriety  of  nice  discrimination, 
when  we  are  about  to  choose  one  of  them  as  a  medicine.  On 
the  subject  of  their  relative  differences,  botii  physicians  and 
the  people,  are  less  informed  than  they -ought  to  be,  and  mis^ 
takes  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  uncommon. 

In  their  praiseworthy  zeal  for  the  suppression  of  inteihpe- 
rance,  many  persons  have  proposed  the  enactment  of  a  law, 
prohibiting  the  distillation  of  alcohoU  But  such  a  law  would 
not  be  compatible  with  the  genius  of  a  free  government;  and 
could  never  be  successfully  enforced.  Alcohol,  moreover,  is 
an  agent  of  extensive  and  varied  utility,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  dispensed  with.  In  analytical  chemistry,  it  has  con- 
tributed much  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  composition  of 
bodies;  especially  those  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
In  the  arts  it  performs  a  service  equally  important,  being  the 
only  solvent  for  a  great  number  of  substances  which,  in  civi- 
lized life,  are  highly  useful,  if  dissolved  in  alcohol;  but  other- 
wise useless.  Lastly,  in  medicine  its  uses  are  equally  impor- 
tant; as  it  extracts  the  active  principles  from  a  number  of 
native  vegetable  compounds,  and  imparts  to  them  increased 
energy  as  tonics  and  stimulants. 
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If,  howler,  it  were  practicable  and  proper,  to  suppress  the 
.distillation  of  alcohol,  but  little  frould  periiaps  be  gsaned  by 
80  doing.  An  increased  manufactare  and  consumption  of 
iermeated  liquors  would  no  doubt  ensue;  or  opium  mi^t  be 
introduced,  as  a  substitute,  the  effects  of  which  would  not  be 
less  dreadful  than  those  of  ardent  fq^rits.  Diatillationi  tfa^re- 
fore,  must  be  tolerated,  but  it  should  be  taxed.  TMs  would 
4iimnish  the  quantity  of  its  products;  and  raise  their  price  to 
the  consumer,  which  would  infallibly  diminish  their  consump- . 
tion.  It  is  said,  however,  that  tiie  people  will  not  submit  to 
an  excise.  If  tiiis  be  the  iact,  it  argues  but  little  in  favor  of 
their  temperance,  or  their  regard  £>r  the  interests  of  morahty. 
The  people  may  not  submit  to  an  ^cise  unaccompanied  by 
an  increased  duty  on  foreign  spirit?  and  wines;  but  with  such 
a  duty^ — ^which  would  keep  the  rich  and  poor  in  the  same  rda- 
ihe  condition,  by  augmenting,  equally,  to  all  the  expense  of 
drinking^ — an  excise  would  probaUy  be  bome^  and  could  not 
fail  to  produce  salutary  effects. 
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Art.  n. — f\jrTwjdcBn^fb^ 

new  Akdicines;  sum  as  the  Muc  Vomica^  iht  Salts  ofMyrphme^ 
Ae  PrusskAdd^ihe  Siffychmne^lhe  VemiriM^the  Alkali (f  the 
Cin^iomf  ike  Emetim^  Iks  Mm  of  Msmi^^  A^  Cgoimei^ 
PotUmumf^  th  Crotm  OU^Ae  Salts  ^ Gold,  the  Salts  ofPla- 
tinoj  i^rc  i/u  By  F.  M  VBNPis,  J)femker  of  the  French  Institute^ 
Titular  ofthe  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  and  of  the  PhilomaHc 
Society,  Fhysidcm,  ofthe  Central  Cfffice  of  Admission  to  the  Hos- 
pital and  AkHsh&uses  of  Parts,  4rc.  i^.  TranskUed  from  the 
jUtk  edaim^  rmsed,  and  gtugmmt^  bu  Joqn  Baxter,  M.  IX 
Mm^  ofthf  Msdi<;(^  Sod^  <fPkUqdefyJm  and  MtxyYork. 
frith  wte^  an4  g/dfreviflfms^    Mvy-York^,  1827.     jp.  138, 

fCoBchidfd.} 

Veratria.  The  next,  of  the  new  principles  on  which  our 
author  treats,  takes  its  name  from  the  Feratrum  Commune,  or 
White  Hellabore,  and  the  F»  Sabadilla  or  Cevadilla,  in  both  of 
which  it  exists.  It  is  found,  also,  in  the  root  of  the  Colchdcum 
Autwrnnak.  Like  the  others  it  possesses  alkaline  properties, 
and  dissolves  in  all  the  vegetable  acids,  with  which  it  forms 
neutral  salts,  that  are  uncrystallizable.  Veratria  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  operation  and  effects  on  the  living  body  may  be  collected 
from  the  following  extract: 

"  Action  of  veratrine  tqton  animals.  A  very  small  quantity  of 
acetate  of  veratrine,  injected  into  the  nostrils  of  a  dog  provokes  im^ 
mediately  a  violent  sneezing,  which  lasts  sometimes  near  a  half  an 
hour. 

One  or  two  grains  thrown  in  the  throat  determine  immediately  a 
very  abundant  salivation,  which  lasts  some  time. 

If  the  same  quantity  of  this  substance  be  injected  into  any  point  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  abdomen  opened  to  observe  its  effects, 
the  intestine  will  be  seen  to  be  much  hardened,  then  to  relax,  then 
to  contract  again,  and  thus  to  continue  for  a  certain  time.  l*he  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane  which  is  found  in  contact  with  the  veratrine 
is  inflamed ;  the  irritation  spreads  and  determines  vomitings  and  ah 
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vine  evftcaatiQiiB.  Giten  in  a  larger  dose,  it  produces  a  great  accel- 
eration of  t|ie  circulation  and  of  respiration,  soon  followed  by  tetanus 
and  death. 

The  elSficta  are  still  more  rapid,  if  we  inject  under  the  pleuia  or  in- 
to the  tunica  vaginalis  one  or  two  grains  of  this  substance:  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  we  see  death  take  place  afler  the  tetanic  phe- 
aomeaa. 

The  same  quantity  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  produces,  also, 
kit  in  a  few  sec<nuis,  tetanus  and  death.  Autopsy  of  the  body 
shows  that,  even  in  this  case,  the  veratrine  has  exerted  an  action  up- 
on the  intestinal  canal,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  is  found 
highly  injected.  The  lungs,  also,  show  signs  of  iniammation  and 
aegorgement  After  what  has  been  given  above,  we  see,  that  this 
substance,  thrown  in  smaU  quantities  into  the  intestinal  canal,  pro- 
duces only  local  effects,,  or  at  least  efifeets  confined  to  the  intestmal 
canal,  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  administered  in  a 
luge  dose,  or  thrown  upon  parts  where  absorption  is  very  active,  such 
m  the  pleura  and  tunica  vagmalis,  to  produce  general  effects,  which 
we  have  just  riiown  are  so  terrible.  M.  Andrei  (son)  has  published 
a  note  on  the  action  of  veretrine,  in  the  first  number  of  my  Journal 
de  Physiologie. 

Actum  of  veratrine  on  the  well  etnd  on  the  sick.  The  effects 
of  veraUine  in  large  doses  have  not  been  observed  upon  man :  with- 
out doubt  they  would  be  the  same  as  those  observed  upon  animals. 

The  taste  of  veratrine  is  very  acrid,  but  without  any  mixture  of 
bitterness;  it  excites,  however  small  the  quantity  may  be  that  is 
taken  into  the  mouth,  a  very  abundant  salivation. 

Althongh  the  veratrine  is  absolntdy  inodorous,  there  is  an  incon- 
venience, when  it  iain  a  pulvulurent  state,  fit>m  smelling  it  too  near. 
The  small  quantity  carrred  into  the  nostrils  by  the  air  is  sufficient  , 
often  to  promote  violent  sneesing,  which  may  become  dangerous. 

Thrown  in  the  dose  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  into  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal, it  determines  promptly  very  abondant  alvine  evacuations:  in  a 
little  larger  deee,  it  provokes  vomitings  more  or  less  violent. 

I  have  given  it  lately  in  the  dose  of  2  grains  in  twenty*four  hours, 
without  obtaining  too  abijadant  evacuations.  Th^  patioit  was  an 
old  man  who  had  been  taken  with  appoplexy  some  time  before.  It 
is  a  new  proof  that  the  state  of  the  nervous  system  influences  medi- 
cines very  much  in  the  manner  of  acting. 

Alter  having  tasted  with  care  the  potion  which  contained  these 
two  grains  of  veratrine,  I  experiencpd  for  several  hours  an  insup- 
portable acridaesa  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  The  impression  had 
not  entirelv  gone  the  next  day.  Tl^  patient  experienced  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

Cdtes  in  which  the  veratrint  may  be  empioyed.  This  substance, 
pioduciag  the  same  effects  as  the  plants  fimn  which  it  is  drawn,  may 
he  subatiiMMi  for  them,  and  with  much,  advantage,  since  wc  know 
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in  this  case  what  yre  are  ignorant  of  in  ^e  other,  the  quantity  of  ac. 
tive  substance  which  we  fliake  use  of. 

The  veratrine  answers,  moreover,  to  excite  promptly,  in  cases 
whore  it  is  necessary,  full  alvine  evacutions:  given  with  this  inten- 
tion, it  has  succeeded  very  well  in  certain  old  men,  in  whom  there  ex- 
isted  an  enormous  accumulatkMi  of  fcecal  matter  in  the  large  intes- 
tine. In  the  pharmaceutic  preparations  of  which  the  colchicum  and 
the  hellebore  form  the  base,  the  veratrine  may  replace  those  substan- 
ces; they  will  become  then  therapeutic  agents  more  poweifiil,  more 
convenient,  and  more  sure.  The  pills  of  Bacher,  Vena  medicinale 
d^HusBon,  the  simple  tincture  of  cokhicum,  will  cease  to  be  reme- 
dies unbelieved  in  and  too  often  complained  ofby  practitioners. 

The  following  are  some  formulas  which  we  have  vmtten  out,  to 
replace  those  of  which  we  have  just  spoken: 

Pills. of  veratrine.    R  Veratrine,  1-2  grain. 

Gum  arabic  and  sjrrup  of  gum,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  make  6  pills  of  1  grain  each.  One  of  these  pills 
may  first  be  given,  and  if  purgative  efl^ts  are  not  obtnned,  3  may 
be  given  in  a  day;  they  will  replace  with  advantage  the  pills  of 
Bacher. 

Tincture  of  veratrine.  B  Veratrine,  4  grains, 
Alcohol,  1  ounce. 
This  tincture  is  administered  in  the  dose  of  10,  15,  20,  and  25 
drops  in  a  cup  of  good  drink.  It  may  be  given  internally  with  ad- 
vantage, instead  of  the  tincture  of  colchicum,  in  dropsy,  in  leuco- 
phlegmasia  and  anasarca;  and,  to  the  exterior,  by  friction,  in  those 
same  diseases  and  in  gout. 

SohUion  o/verairine.    R    Sulf^ateofveratiine,  1  grain. 
Distilled  water,  1  ounce. 

This  solution  may  replace  the  Teau  medicinale  d'Husson. 

Ointment  of  veratrine.    R  Veratrine,  4  grains. 
Axunge,    1  ounce. 
This  ointment  may  be  employed  exter nidly  in  cases  of  chronic  rheu- 
matism, anasarca,  and  in  gout.V    pp.  67 — 58 — 59 — 60. 

We  have  not  prescribed  Veratria  or  its  salts,  except  as  it 
exists  in  the  vinous  tincture  of  Colchicum*  That  preparation 
we  have  repeatedly  employed  in  bronchial  inflammation,  and 
can  testify  to  its  efficacy.  After  bloodletting,  it  speedily  di- 
minishes the  frequency  and  force  of  die  pulse,  with  an  abate^ 
ment  of  dyspnoea.  It  may  be  given  alone,  in  a  concentrated 
state  f  but  is  more  efficacious,  when  added  to  a  dilute  solution 
of  tartarized  antimony,  with  laudanum. 

HrDROCYANic  OR  Prussic  AciD.  Of  the  whole  Bfaiteria 
Medica,  this  is  one  of  the  most  deleterious  and  decomposable 
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ftttbstances.  To  these  two  characteristics  we  may  ascribe  its 
limited  employment  by  the  profiessioD  at  lai^e;  to  whom  it 
has  been  so  strongly  recommended  by  several  distinguished 
pl^ttcians  of  France,  England,  and  the  United  States.  Its 
tendency  to  decottposition  is  so  great,  as  to  preclude  all  cer- 
tainty ns  to  the  quantity  actually  administered;  and  a  know- 
ledge of  this,  has  often  deterred  both  physicians  and  patients 
fiom  its  use.  Those  only  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  labo- 
ratory can,  indeed,  employ  it  with  safety  and  success.  When 
diluted  with  distilled  water,  we  have  found  the  difierence  ni 
strength  so  great,  between  a  recent  sdution  and  one  a  few  days 
old,  as  to  constitute  a  serious  embarrassment  in  practicie. 
One  of  our  patients,  in  fact,  came  nigh  being  injured,  by 
taking  no  more  of  a  solution,  just  prepared,  dian  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  take  of  one  that  had  been  kept  a  week  or  two. 
It  produced  instantaneous  reduction  of  muscular  energy,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  she  nearly  feU  upon  the  floor.  Notwith- 
standing this  most  striking  effect  of  the  Prussic  Acid,  we 
have  found  it,  in  moderate  portions,  to  increase  the  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  system,  and  raise  the  spirits  of  dyspeptic 
patients. 

Of  the  potent  agents  which  the  laboratory  has  sent  forth, 
in  these  latter  days,  not  one  has  given  rise  to  so  many  vo- 
lumes of  reports,  as  that  under  consideration*  We  do  not 
beUeve,  however,  that  it  has  ever  cured  either  Dyspepsia  or 
genuine  Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  the  diseases  for  Which  it  has 
been  most  lauded.  This  is  the  result  of  our  trials  with  it,  in 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  cases — the  medicine  being  re- 
cently and  accurately  prepared,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Best, 
late  lecturer  on  Hiarmacy  in  Transylvania  University.  In 
both  maladies,  however,  and  in  many  imitative  phthisical 
disorders,  we  have  found  it  a  valuable  palliative.  Few  sub- 
stances exert  so  much  influence  over  that  morbid  sensibility, 
especially  of  the  animal  system,  whith  constitutes  so  prominent 
a  circumstance  in  Dyspepsia,  and  many  sympathetic  affections 
0f  the  lungs  and  muscles  of  respiration.  Some  of  these 
oases  assume  a  threatening  a«pect;  and  are  greyly  relieved 
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or  even  cured,  by  the  Pnissic  acid.  Beyond  this,  its  powers 
have  not  appeared  to  us  to  extend. 

From  its  efficacy  in  subduing  unhealthy  sendbility  and  ir- 
regular action  in  the  muscular  system  of  animal  life,  we  have 
been  induced,  in  obstetrical  practice,  to  employ  it  for  After^ 
pains^  but  could  not  discover  that  it  exerted  an  influence  on 
the  contractions  of  the  uterus.  Its  effects  on  the  muscles  of 
organic  life,  seem,  indeed,  to  be  inconsiderable. 

The  following  quotati<m  contains  a  summary  of  what  our 
author  has  been  able  to  ccdlect,  relative  to  the  medicinal  em- 
ployment of  this  powerfol  agent: 

^'  Cases  in  which  it  should  be  employed.  The  pnissic  acid, 
weakened,  as  we  are  going  to  show,  is  employed  with  success  in  all 
cases  where  the  irritability  of  the  pulmonary  organs  is  morbidly  in- 
creased :  thus  it  is  used  advantageously  in  the  treatment  of  aerrooB 
and  chronic  coughs,  in  asthma,  whooping  cough,  in  the  palUative 
treatment  of  phtlusis.  A  great  number  of  obsenrations  now  induce 
the  belief  that  it  can  procure  a  complete  cure  when  the  disease  is  yet 
in  its  first  degree.  In  England,  it  is  employed  with  success  against 
the  hectic  cough,  sympathetic  of  the  aflfections  of  another  organ,  and 
against  dyspepsia.  Mr.  Elliotson,  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  ift 
London,  and  in  his  particular  practice,  has  employed  the  medicinal 
pnissic  acid ;  it  was  prepared  according  to  the  process  of  M.  Vanque- 
lin,  which  we  have  given  above;  he  has  reported  more  than  forty 
cases  of  dyspepsia,  with  or  without  vomitings,  and  accompanied 
widi  sharp  pains  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  of  pyrosis,  which  were 
cured  by  the  use  of  the  medicinal  pnissic  acid.  This  same  physi- 
cian cites  a  case  of  painters  colic,  in  which  Dr.  Prout  gave  the  pnis- 
sic acid  and  procured  instantaneous  relief.  Mr.  EUliotson  has  also 
administered  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  a  great  num^ier  of  afl^tions  of 
the  chest;  he  has  almost  constantly  obtained  a  cessation  of  the  cough 
which  Mgued  the  patient.  Externally,  the  medicinal  pnissic  acid, 
employed  in  lotions  fbr  different  dise^es  of  the  skin,  has  not  pro- 
duced in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Elliotson  very  marked  effects;  however, 
Dr.  Thompson  assures,  that  he  has  used  it  in  lotions,  with  constant 
success,  to  diminish  those  itchings  and  burnings  so  ^tiguing  in  cu- 
taneous diseases,  and  to  have  cured  several  kinds  of  dartre,  espe- 
cially several  persons  afiected  with  pimples  on  the  face.  (Acne  ro- 
sacea.) M.  Jacob  Bouchenei  has  published  an  interesting  me- 
moir, on  the  use  of  tlie  pnissic  acid  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  pul- 
monary catarrh,  a  memoir  in  which  this  physician  reports  four  cases 
of  chronic  pulmonary  catarrh  cured  by  the  hydrocj^anic  add.  The 
author  closes  by  saying,  that  this  remedy,  employed  in  small  dose, 
has  no  more  inconvenience  than  a  common  draught;  that  the  acute 
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fitate  of  catarrh  is  not  proper  to  use  this  medicine  in,  and  that  the  stic- 
cess  is  more  certain  when  antiphlogistic  means  are  resorted  to  before 
jemplojing  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  M.  Bouchenel  lias  also  employed 
the  prussic  acid  in  a  case  of  phthisis;  but  he  attained  <mly  to  calm 
momentarily  the  cough,  which  leads  him  to  doubt  whether  the  pms- 
flic  acid  has  really  procured  the  cure  of  phthisis.  We  repeat  here, 
that  we  have  obtained  tbe^  cure  of  persons  having  all  the  signs  of 
phthisis  in  the  first  degree,  and  even  more  advanced.  It-is  not  a 
chance  assertion  on  our  part. 

In  Italy,  the  medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid  is  used  to  calm  the  too 
great  irritabyity  of  the  uterus,  even  in  cases  of  cancer,  and  to  mode- 
rate the  activity  of  the  heart  in  almost  all  sthenic  dise^ises. 

Professor  Brera  speaks  very  much  of  the  happy  efl^ts  of  prussic  acid 
in  pneumonia ;  he  advises  it  also  against  rheumatian^and  as  a  vermi- 
fuge. It  is  since  the  professor  has  employed  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
diseases  of  the  heart,  that  Dr.  Maclead  administered  it  in  these  same 
diseases;  (Bullet,  des  Sciences  Med.,  Fd)^  1824.)  He  states  that 
he  has  calmed  by  this  acid  nervous  palpitations,  those  especially 
which  seem  to  have  a  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  for  the 
cause;  he  has  also  used  it  as  a  palliative  in  some  cases  of  aneurism 
of  the  heart.  He  has  never  carried  the  dose  beyond  28  drops  in 
tuenfy-fbur  hours,  and  he  has  seen  in  no  case  s^ous  accidents  re- 
sult fiom  the  administration  of  this  remedy. 

Dr.  Frisch,  physician  at  Nyborg,  in  Denmark,  has  calmed  intoler- 
able pains,  caused  by  cancer  in  the  breast,  and  which  had  resisted  aU 
antispasmodics,  by  washing  the  surface  of  the  cancerous  ulcer  with 
dilute  medicinal  prussic  acid.  He  baa  also  employed  this  remedy 
usefully  in  several  cases  of  phthisis.  He  cites  a  case  of  cure.  Dr. 
Guerin,  of  Mamers,  has  lately  employed  with  success  the  medicinal 
prussic  acid  in  two  cases  of  cerebral  fevar.''    64 — 6lh— 66. 

CvAKiDE  op  Potassium  and  Hydrocyanite  op  Potash. — 
The  perishable  constitution  of  the  Hydrocyanic  or  Prussic 
Acid,  has  suggested  to  the  chemists,  the  value  of  some  other 
and  more  permanent  compound,  of  which  Cyanogen  should 
he  the  active  ingredient  This  has  been  discovered  or  invent- 
ed, by  Messrs.  Robiquetand  Yillerme;  and  consists  in  the 
union  of  Cyanogen  with  Potassium,  constituting  a  Cyanide  of 
Potassiumi  which  kept  dry  undergoes  no  change.  Exposed  to 
moisture,  or  dissolved  in  water,  flie  Hydrocyanic  Acid  and 
Potash  are  formed,  and  there  results  a  solution  of  Hydrocyanite 
of  potash.  The  effects  of  these  substances,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  ascertained,  are  stated  by  one  author  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 
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Action  of  the  cyanide  o/ptHassium  and  oj  the  hydrocyanate  of  pot- 
a^  upon  other  emimak  and  tipon  man,  Mesnrs.  Robiquet  and  Yil^ 
lenne  have  mad^  experiments  upon  animals  in  our  presence. 

The  action  of  the  cyanide  of  potasshun  was  such,  that  with  the 
t^th  of  a  grain  of  #iat  sak  a  linnet  perished  in  one  minute;  a  little 
less  than  a  grain  killed  a  guinea  pig  in  two  or  three  minHtes. 

With  the  hydrocyanate  of  potash,  a  small  drop  not  containing^ 
more  than  an  hundME^A  part  of  a  grain  of  cyanide  in  solution,  made 
a  cock  linnet  fall  dead  in  about  half  a  minute.  A  half  gros,  contain- 
ing 6  grains  of  cyanide,  killed  a  large  aized  dog  in  15  minutes. — 
The  symptoms  of  poisoning  were  similar  to  tbx»e  produced  by  the 
hydrocyanic  acid.  There  has  been  no  occasion  to  study  on  man  the 
symptoms  caused  by  this  substance. 

Manner  of  employing  it.    The  cyanide  of  potassium  is  dissolved 
in  eight  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water,  it  is  transformed  into 
bydocyanate  of  potash.    The  cyanide  mixed  with  water  in  this  pro- 
portion may  receive  the  name  of  the  medicinal  hylrocyanate  of 
potash. 

We  may  tfien,  without  danger,  give  this  hydrocyanate  in  the 
same  doses  as  the  medicinal  pnissic  acid,  and  introduce  it  into  the 
same  preparations  as  those  which  are  pointed  out  for  prusBic  acid. — 
We  may,  besides,  render  it  entirely  independent  of  the  action  of  the 
small  portion  of  alkali  contained  in  the  cyanide,  by  adding  a  few 
drops  of  some  vegetable  acid,  or  by  prescribing  it  with  an  acid  syrup ; 
fiom  this  will  result  the  €^nent  advantage  of  putting  the  prussic 
acid  more  uncombined. 

If  tlie  cyanide  of  potassium  be  put  into  a  draught  instead  of  the 
dydrocyanate  of  potash,,  we  must  commence  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain, 
and  incaease  gradually  to  a  grain,  dose  which  has  already  been  sur- 
passed by  some  physicians.''    pp.  69 — 70. 

Cyanides  of  Zinc  and  Iodine.  Two  other  compounds  of 
Cyanogen  have  been  offered  to  the  profession,  as  substitutes 
for  the  Prussic  Acid.  These  are  the  Cyanides  of  Zinc  and 
Iodine.  Neither  of  them  appears  to  be  as  energetic  in  its 
action  on  man,  as  the  preparations  of  which  we  have  spoken ; 
but  their  effects  remain  to  be  ascertained. 

SoLANiA.  This  is  the  deleterious  principle  of  the  genus 
of  Solanum,  or  Night-Shade.  It  was  discovered  by  Defosses, 
a  French  apothecary,  in  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the  S.  Nigrum 
(deadly  night-shade)  and  S.  Dulcamara  (bitter  sweet).  The 
berries  of  the  former  contain  it  in  abundance,  in  union  with 
malic  acid.  The  other  species  of  Solanum  have  not  been  ex-  \ 
'  amined ;  but  it  probably  exists  in  all  the  actwe  members  of  the 
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family.    The  Mowing  are  its  tberapeutick  pn^rties,  as  &r 
as  they  have  heen  ascertained. 

^Action  of  solanine  upon  animals.  This  siAstance,  introdueed 
in  the  dose  of  2  to  4  grains  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  or  cat,  excites 
violent  vomiting,  soon  followed  hy  drowsiness,  which  lasts  several 
hours. 

A  young  cat  was  able  to  support  without  dying  8  grains  of  this 
substance.  After  violent  vomiting,  he  experienced  strong  sleepiness, 
which  lasted  thirty-six  hours. 

Action  of  solftnine  upon  man,  Ka  small  quantity  of  solanine  is 
swallowed,  a  strong  feel  bg  of  irritation  is  perceived  in  the  throat. — 
Held  in  the  mouth,  the  solanine  gives  a  nauseous  taste,  slightly  bit- 
ter, but  Tvhich  becomes  very  much  so  if  the  substance  is  difiolved  m 
a  little  acetic  acid. 

Of  all  the  salts  of  solanine,  the  acetate  is  the  only  one  whose  ac^ 
tion  has  been  tried  on  man.  In  the  dose  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  it 
produces  nausea,  but  the  tendency  to  sle^  is  not  observable. 

After  what  we  have  just  said,  we  see  timt  the  solanine,  like  opium, 
may  produce  vomiting  and  sleep;  but  its  emetic  properties  appear 
more  developed  than  that  of  opium,  wUde  its  narcotic  properties  are 
evidently  nnich  less. 

Cases  in  which  they  nay  be  employed.  The  solanine  has  not  yet 
been  tried  upon  the  sick,  but  it  may  be  used  in  cases  where  the  ex- 
tract of  night  shade  or  that  of  bitter  sweet  are  indicated.^'    p.  79. 

Delphinia.  a  tincture  of  the  seeds  of  the  garden  larkspur 
Delphinium  ConsoUda  et  staphisagria,  has  long  been  in  use 
among  tho'people,  to  destroy  lice,  (Pediculi)  an  evidence  that 
they  possess  deleterious  powers.  In  1 8 1 9  M,  M.  Feneuille  and 
Lassaignc  discovered  in  them  an  alkaline  element,  on  which 
their  eflfects  appear  to  depend.  It  has  not  yet,  however,  been 
made  the  subject  of  tberapeutick  investigation.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  several  native  species  of  Delphinium, 
which  merit  the  attention  of  our  pbarmacopoliats. 

Gentiania.  Two  chemists,  M.  Henry  and  M.  Caventou, 
at  the  same  time,  but  distinct  from  each  other,  succeeded  in 
extracting  from  the  roots  of  the  common  Gentian  (G.  lutea) 
an  active,  bitter  principle.  Its  alkaline  properties  are  but 
feeble.  Its  best  solvent  is  ether.  It  is  yellow,  inodorous,and 
has  the  aromatic  bitterness  of  the  gentian  in  a  decided  degree. 

"  Action  of  gentianine  upon  man  and  other  animals.  Some  trials 
which  I  mi^de,  taught  me  that  gentianine  has  no  poisonous  qualities 
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Several  gmins  of  this  substance  injected  into  the  teins^  produced  no  / 
apparent  effect.    I  myself  swallowed  two  grains  dissolved  in  alcdiol^ 
and  only  experienced  an  extreme  bitterness  and  a  slight  feeling  of 
warmth  at  the  stomach. 

Mode  of  employiTig  geniianint.  The  tincture  is  the  preparation 
which  should  be  most  fi^uently  used.  It  may  be  prepared  from 
the  following  formula: 

Tincture  of  gentianine.    R  Alcohol  at  24<>,  J  ounce, 

Gentianine,        5  grains. 

This  tincture  replaces  with  success  the  elijkir  of  gentian,  and  lis 
employed  in  the  same  circumstances. 

Syrup  ofgentianine,    B.  Syrup  of  sugar,     1  pound, 
Gentianine,         16  grains. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  bitters  which  can  be  used  in  scrophulous  a£ 
fections.''    p.  84. 

Iodine.  This  simple  substance,  discovered  by  Curtois  in 
1813,  has  attracted  an  uncommon  degree  of  attention.  It  was 
first  detected  in  the  sea  weed  which  is  used  in  tfft  manufac- 
ture of  soda;  but  has  been  since  found  in  a  great  variety  of 
marine  plants  and  animals — such  as  shell  fish  and  sponges; 
it  exists  likewise  in  sea-water,  and  in  several  mineral  waters* 
li  is  remarkable,  therefore,  that  it  should  not  have  been  sooner 
discovered*  Of  mineral  springs,  the  salino-sulphurous  most 
constantly  afibrd  it.  In  the  Western  States  these  waters  are 
abundant,  and  probably  all  contain  this  substance.  None  of 
them  have  yet  been  analysed  with  care ;  and  they  offer,  there- 
fore, an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  to  such  of  our  physi- 
cians, as  are  qualified  for  chemical  researches.  We  should 
be  much  gratified  to  make  public  the  results  of  their  analyses. 

Iodine,  like  Cyanogen,  unites  with  Hydrogen  and  forms  an 
acid,  the  Hydriodic,  with  which  several  neutral  salts  are 
formed.  It  also  combines  with  Oxygen,  and  constitutes  the 
Iodic  acid.  In  sea  and  mineral  waters,  iodine  exists  in  the 
state  of  a  hydriodate  of  potash,  and  perhaps  also  of  soda. 

The  interest  which  Iodine  has  excited  among  the  physi- 
cians of  the  United  States,  will  justify  us  in  the  following  ex- 
tended extract  from  M.  Majendie^s  work; 

^  Action  of  iodine  upon  man  and  other  animals,  A  little  while 
after  the  publication  of  his  handsome  work  on  iodine^  M.  Gay  Lus- 
sac  sent  me  a  £ertain  quantity,  in  order  t|»t  I  might  study  its  efifects 
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opcm  animald.  I  made  immediaeljr  soBoe  ezperimentSy  in  which  I 
introduced  the  tincture  of  iodine  ito  the  veins,  in  the  dose  of  1  gros, 
without  any  apparent  eflfect. 

'  I  made  dso  several  dogs  swalto  it,  who  tomited,  but  experienced 
no  other  eiect. 

Seeing  this  innocuity  of  the  9w  substance,  I  swallowed  myself 
a  tea  spoonful  of  this  tmctuPB)  an  there  resulted  nothing  but  a  disa- 
greeable taste,  which  remain^  sreral  hours,  but  finally  dissipated 
by  little  and  little. 

1  have  seen  lately  an  infant  for  years  old,  to  whom,  by  mistake, 
was  given  a  tea  epoonfiil  of  the  fcture  prepared  by  M.  Potior;  its 
lips  and  tongue  were  colored  yiow,  but  no  accident  followed  this 
event. 

Besides  the  therapeutic  propiies  ofiodine,oneof  its  most  remark- 
able eflfects,  when  the  employmU  has  been  continued  for  some  time, 
is  the  dimutiition  of  volume  of  t^  mammary  glands  in  woman  and  of 
the  testicles  in  man. 

Cases  in  vhich  the  prepaliions  of  iodine  are  employed.  M. 
Coindet,  pbfiician  at  Geneva^  the  first  who  employed  the  iodine 
as  a  remedy;  he  used  it  in  th^^eatment  of  goitre  with  very  marked 
success.  Tliese  attempts  1/e  been  repeated  since,  as  well  in 
France  as  in  Swisserland,  byeveral  physicians;  and  it  seems  to  re- 
sult, from  their  observations^at  we  have  now  in  iodine  an  effica- 
cious remedy  against  a  diseaf  which  has  sometimes  shown  itself  so 
obstinate. 

Although  we  ought  espe4liy  to  expect  success  from  the  employ- 
ment of  iodine  when  the  itre  4s  recent,  and  in  individuals  who 
Lave  not  yet  reached  an  jSvanced  age,  however,  we  have  seen  it 
dissipate  old  goitres,  harcif^  voluminous;  but,  as  in  this  case  tlie 
treatment  is  necessarily  l^r,  there  may  result  from  the  long  con- 
tinued use  of  iodine  an  a^n  injurious  to  the  stomach:  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience  it  has|en  sought  to  introduce  iodine  by  another 
way,  bv  that  of  frictionsj 

,  If  new  examples  wer^essary  to  prove  to  practitioners  at  this 
time  the  advantage  of  iiple  remedies  over  ancient  formulas,  we 
could  cite  the  cases  cojcted  by  Mr.  William  Rickwood,  of  goitres 
cured  by  iodine,  while  I  have  before  used  burnt  sponge,  but  with 
only  a  partial  success.  Lend.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal^  Aug.,  1 823.) 
Axoong  the  facts  reportf  by  this  physician  there  is  a  curious  one; 
^t  is  the  cure  of  a  goiti  or  at  least  a  very  considerable  diminution 
of  one,  in  a  fepoale  aget  0  years. 

Iodine  has  been  empyed  in  the  treatment  of  scrophula  with  an 
equal  appearance  of  sdcess:  a  great  number  of  cases  have  just  now 
confirmed  the  utility  iihis  remedy  in  that  disease.  M.  Baup  has 
cured,  bv  the  use  of  idine,  old  scrophulous  ylcers.  I  have  my- 
self obtained,  by  this  pans,  tl^  resolution  of  very  considerable  glan- 
dulfir  enlargements. 
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In  the  report  on  the  Polyclinuinstitute  of  Berlin,  for  the  years 
1820,  ?1,  and  22,  Messis.  Hufelnd  and  Osann,  af^  having  re- 
ported several  cases  of  goitre  cu3d  bj  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and 
the  hydriodate  of  potash,  annouce  that  some  advantage  has  also 
been  drawn  from  the  same  rareprntions  of  iodine,  over  sdrrhus  and 
carcinoma  of  the  utavus.  Dr.  \>agiier  asserts  that  he  has  obtained 
good  effects  from  iodine  ii}  the  tretment  of  a  tumor  which  he  regard- 
ed as  canceroQs,  and  which  was  siiated  neat  the  jaw.  Doctor  Hen- 
semann  (Journal  der  pratisehen  heis  Kunde)  has  also  reported  a 
case  in  which  it  seemed  in  fiict  th  iodine  had  had  &  remarkable  in- 
fluence on  acaaoer  oTthe  womb  «ived  at  the  last  stage;  there  was 
a  communicatic^  between  the  va^a  and  the  abdominal  cavity,  so 
that  a  cure  could  not  take  place  ;iut  the  cancerous  affection,  says 
Dr.  Hennemami,  was  much  amelicited. 

M.  Zinck,  in  1823,  read  to  th^ational  Society  of  Lausanne,  a 
memoir  in  which  he  reports  two  cies  of  white  swelling  cured  by 
the  preparations  of  iodine.    ' 

In  the  memoir  of  M.  Gardiner  oiiodine,  there  is  found  a  similar 
case  of  cure,  which  was  communicad  to  him  by  Prof.  Maunoir,  of 
Gerieva.  A  child  had  a  considerabi  white  swelling  of  the  knee. — 
There  was  incapacity  to  walk  withct  crunches:  blisters,  leeches, 
and  resolvents  of  all  kinds  had  beeugmployed;,  friction  was  made 
morning  and  night  on  the  tumour  wii  a  portion  of  iodine  ointment 
as  large  as  a  nut;  the  tincture  of  iodii^  in  tlie  dose  of  lr2  a  grain  at 
most  was  given  internally.    Af\er  soa  time  tlie  cure  was  complete. 

M.  Zinck  has  again  published  two  lemoirs  (Journal  Complimen- 
taire,  April  and  May,  1824)  upon  the  a^se  of  iodine  used  internally, 
in  which  he  has  shown  that  the  actioiof  iodine  pmlongcd  for  too 
long  a  time  may  bring  on  inflammatiomf  the  stomach ;  but  this  ac- 
cident has  only  taken  place  from  the  abse  which  the  patients  made 
of  it  from  the  hope  to  obtain  a  more  prompt  cure,  or  even  to  prevent 
the  evil. 

Lately  the  use  of  iodine  has  spread  in  England,  where  it  lias  been 
used  but  by  a  very  small  number  of  Ph}itcians.  Dr.  Gairdaer  has 
published  an  interesting  memoir  on  theeffects  of  iodine  upon  the 
animal  economy,  and  on  tlie  advantages  tibe  derived  from  it  in  the 
treatment  of  goitre,  scropfaula,  and  tubercibus  affections  of  the  lungs 
and  abdomen.  We  would  observe  that  i  is  very  rare  tliat  iodine 
<^auses  the  serious  accidents  that  are  attribted  to  it  by  Dr.  Gairdner : 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  administerd  with  as  little  rule  as  it 
was  by  the  young  students  of  whom  the  auhor  speaks,  who  wished 
himself  to  cure  his  sister  of  a  goitre  whichihe  had.  Dr.  Baron,  of 
London,  appears  to  have  admmistered  iodiie  with  some  success  in 
the  treatment  of  scrophulous  phthisi3,!a]ld  scne  other  tuberculous  af- 
fections. These  first  attempts  require  that  vee  ^ould  collect  new 
facts,  that  we  may  know  to  what  point  we  lay  calculate  upon  the 
efficacy  of  iodine,  when  phthisis  is  but  little  advanced. 
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The  late  Mr.  Haden,  iji  his  English  translation  of  our  Ponnulary, 
has  also  reportecl  a  case  of  phthisis,  presumed  pured  hy  iodine. 

M,  de  Fennon  obtained  very  good  eiects  upon  a  young  woman 
with  phthisis,  by  the  following  potion,  which  was  taken  a  tea  spoon- 
ful at  a  time  every  hour: 

H.  Lettuce  water,  4  ounces, 

Solution  of  hy driodate  of  potash,     1 5  drops, 
Medicinal  prussic  acid,  10  to  15  drops. 

Syrup  of  manhmallows,  1  ounce, 

Or  the  prussic  acid  and  the  syrup  of  tnafshmallows  may  be  leplaced 
by  cyanic  syrup. 

This  same  Dr.  Baron,  whom  we  have  just  cited,  reports  in  his 
Treatise  on  Tuberculoas  Diseases,  a  case  of  encysted  dropsy  of  the 
ovary,  in  which  the  use  of  iodine  was  followed  by  the  most  prompt 
and  most  marked  succesjr.  Dr.  Gairdner,  who  cites  this  feet  in  his  me- 
moir upon  iodine,  and  says  that  he  had  also  advised  it  with  great 
success  in  a  similar  case,  prescribed  it  in  seveial  cases  of  acites,  but 
obtained  no  good  effect.  ♦ 

M.  Coindet  praises  iodine  as  a  powerful  emmenagogue:  this  last 
property  has  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Prof.  Brera  (Sag- 
gio  ClinicosulP  lodio,  Padoue,  1822)  and  of  some  other  physicians. 

M.  Brera  has  even  administered  the  preparations  of  iodine  in  the 
treatment  of  a  much  liiqcr  number  of  patients  than  M.  Coindet  has. 
To  the  cases  of  goitre  and  suppression  of  the  menses  cured  by 
iodine,  he  has  joined  several  cases  of  glandular  indurations,  tabes 
mesenterica,  chronic  dysentery,  henx^tysis  succeeding  suppression 
of  the  menses,  laryngeal  phthisis,  fluor  albus,  syphilitic  enlargements,^ 
the  cure  of  which  he  attribotes  to  this  same  remedy.  It  may  be 
that  M.  Brera  too  often  joined  other  substances  with  the  preparations 
of  iodine,  to  wfiich  last  he  attributes  the  efficacy.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  employ  tliese  but  with  caution  in  similar  cases.  Further, 
M.  Brera  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  given  iodine  for  tabes  mesen- 
terica. M.  Callaway,  a  distinguished  English  surgeon,  has  derived 
from  the  use  of  tincture  of  iodine  the  most  happy  results  in  scro- 
phula  and  in  enlargements  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  » 

Iodine  has  been  used  lately  for  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  bubos 
and  of  blennorrhagia. 

M.  Richond,  (Archiv.  Gen.  de  Med.,  March,  1824,  p.  322,)  mili- 
tary physician  of  the  hospital  of  Strasbourg,  employed  it  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  treatment  of  these  two  diseases. 

Thw  physician  gives  generally  in  the  morning  16  drops  of  the 
tindure,  20  to  26  (he  second,  and  30  the  third  day.  He  commen- 
ces, then,  to  give  16  drops  at  night,  and  augmmits  in  that  way  up 
to  30  drops  morning  and  night.  This  dose  is  continued  three  or 
four  days:  finally,  he  carries  the  dose  to  60  and  66  drops  morning 
and  night.  If  there  be  no  irritation  of  the  stcmiach,  the  patients  ex- 
perience sometimes  a  sentiment  of  burning  in  the  pharynx;  but 
this  sensation  soon  dissipates:  there  arv  at  times  slight  colics, 
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headacbei  dryness  and  redness  of  the  tongue;  then  suspend  it  for  a 
short  time.  The  dose  most  proper  is  30  drops  morning  and  night. 
M.  Richond  has  only  treated  soldiers  thus,  the  most  part  robust  and 
little  excitable. 

Messrs.  Gimelle  (Revue  Medicale,  v.  7,  p.  249)  and  SablairoUe 
have  reported  cases  which  will  confirm  the  properties  whidi  Messrs. 
Ooindet  and  Brera  attribute  to  iodine  against  leuconbcsa.  M. 
Gimelle  has  even  cured  dartres,  by  means  of -preparations  of  iodine. 
M.  Eusebe  de  Salle  has  treated  with  success,  by  frictions  of  oint- 
ment of  hydriodate  of  potash  and  iodine  in  pills,  chronic  enlarge- 
ments of  the  testicles  and  chronic  enlargement  of  the  liver,  which 
the  English  call  ^<  liver  complaint,^  and  which  arise  from  the  resi- 
dence of  Europeans  in  equatorial  countries. 

A  veterinary  physician,  M.  Roupp,  attached  to  the  depot  of  Stal- 
lions at  Abbeville,  wbhed  to  make  use  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash 
in  the  treatment  of  the  glanders :  he  gave  from  9  to  14  grains  of  the 
hydriodate  of  potash,  for  a  month,  to  a  hone,  and  had  him  rubbed 
with  an  omtment  made  with  this  ^t  This  first  attempt  was  with- 
out tSecX;  it  seemed  even  to  augment  the  fever:  periiaps  the  dose 
was  too  powerful  In  the  animal  tbsre  was  a  too  conaderable  disorgan- 
ization of  the  lungs,  of  the  pituitary  membrane  and  of  the  bones  which 
it  covered,  to  hope  for  a  cuie.    (Jour.  Gen.  de  Med.,  April,  1 824.) 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1822,  the  Geneva  and  Swiss  physicians 
were  much  out  of  conceit  of  the  advantages  which  they  had  at  first 
thought  to  have  reaped  firom  the  preparations  of  iodine:  th^y  pre- 
tended that  serious  accidents  had  followed  their  use,  such  as  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  considerable  and  rapid  diminution 
of  all  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  of  the  breasts.  We  have  given 
the  reason  of  it.  1  have  never  seen  sach  accidents,  at  least  if  the 
doses  have  not  been  too  large;  but  this  is  no  small  reason  to  be  very 
circumspect  in  employing  the  new  preparations. 

Mode  of  employing  iodine,  * 

Tincture  of  iodine.    R  Alcohol  at  36^,     1  ounce, 
Iodine,  48  grains. 

This  tincture  should  not  be  prepared  long  before  it  is  used,  be- 
cause it  soon  deposits  the  crystals  of  iodine;  there  b  reason  to  foar, 
besides,  that  tlie  iodine  might  deprive  the  alcohol  of  part  of  its  hy- 
drogen, and  thus  be  converted  into  ioduretted  hydriodic  acid. 

The  tincture  of  iodine  has  been  used  with  much  success  in  the 
cure  of  goitre;  it  has  also  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  scro- 
phula,  but  not  so  oflen  as  the  two  following  preparations : 

The  tincture  of  iodine  is  given  to  adults  in  the  dose  of  4  to  6 
drops,  3  times  a  day,  in  a  half  glass  of  sugar  and  wat^;  it  may  be 
augmented  progressively  up  to  20  drops,  three  times  a  day ;  20  drops 
contain  1  grain. 

lodureUed  $ulphuric  ether. 

H  Sulphuric  ether,    1  grain, 

PoroiwUne,         Q  grains.  J 
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Thirty  drops  contain  1  grain  of  iodine.  Patients  harily  Support 
tnore  than  10  drops  at  a  time. 

Solution  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash, 

R  Hydriodate  of  potash,    36  graind^ 
Distilled  water,  1  ounce. 

This  solution  is  still  t^apable  of  dissolving  iodtbe,  a&d  thud  to 
ftna  an  ioduretted  hydriodate  of  potash. 

If  it  is  wished  to  make  a  solution  called  Coindet^  it  is  sufficient 
to  add  10  grains  of  pure  iodine  to  the  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potash 
indicated  above. 

These  two  preparations,  thie  mode  of  administration  of  which  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  are  employed  like  that  in 
the  treament  of  goitre  and  scrophula;  in  the  latter  case  there  is  usu- 
ally associated  some  medical  tonic. 

Ointment  of  hydriodate  of  potash. 

B  Hydriodate  of  potash,  -      l-t  gres, 
Ungt.  simplicis,  1   1-2  ounce. 

The  dose  of  this  ointment,  which  is  used  in  friction^  morning  and 
€ivening,  in  goitre  and  enlarged  scrophulous  glands,  is  a  demigros  for 
each  time.  In  about  eight  day^  it  may  be  carried  to  1  gros,  and 
even  more,  accocdiflg  to  the  age  of  the  subject  and  the  extent  of  the 
tumour. 

Sometimes,  by  this  means,  a  complete  resolution  is  obtained  of 
tumours  which  the  saline  Solutions  have  not  entirely  dissipated. — 
This  ointment  has  been  employed  m  divers  cases  of  enlargement  of 
the  testicles,  which  have  not  yielded  to  the  influence  of  other  means; 
sometimes  also,  the  treatment  by  friction  does  not  produce  a  com- 
plete cure,  and  often  it  is  necessary  to  combine  the  two  means.  In 
general,  in  the  treatment  of  scrophula,  more  advantage  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  <^  saline  solutions.  . 

Wh^i  the  method  of  fiiction  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  goitre,  it 
is  well  sometimes,  to  aid  the  action  of  iodine  by  emollient  romenta- 
tions  or  leeches.  Sometimes,  after  the  first  frictions,  the  goitre, 
so  far  (torn  softening,  becomes  hard,  and  slightly  poinfiil;  the 
ai^lication  of  a  few  leeches  onlinarily  causes  this  local  initation  to 
disappear,  and  the  eOacts  of  iodine  are  then  shown  in  a  very  marked 
manner. 

This  ointment  may  be  made  more  active  by  adding  10  or  15 
grains  of  pure  iodine,  which  forms  what  is  called  the  ointment  of 
ioduretted  hydriodate  of  pota^'^    pp.  90  to  99. 

We  have  administered  Iodine  to  a  number  of  patients  afflict- 
ed with  different  maladies;  but  are  not  prepared  to  speak  of 
its  powers  in  the  language  of  eulogy.  Oar  expectations,  in 
fact,  have  not  been  realised.  The  absorptioD  of  the  mammae 
and  testes,  which  its  long  continued  use  is  said  to  have  oc- 
casioned, has  not  occurred  in  our  practice*  Nor  has  it  pro- 
No.  11.  6 
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^uccd  other  sinister  efiects,  although  administered  to  a  va- 
riety of  persons  in  liberal  quantities.  When  not  sufficiently, 
diluted,  it  occasions  gastrodynia,  without  vomiting  or  stupor ; 
find  in  large  doses  would,  no  doubt,  excite  acute  gastritis ;  for 
when  externally  applied,  its  irritating  effects  are  extremely 
violent.  We  have  found  an  ointment  containing  only  a  fiftieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  iodine*  to  smart  the  skin  intolerably,  and 
produce  a  fiery  papular  eruption.  This  is  the  strength  of  the 
ointment  of  iodine  and  calomel  of  Coindet;  which,  according 
to  our  experience,  is  at  least  twice  as  strong  as  is  adapt- 
ed to  practice  in  this  country.  We  have  recommended  the 
tincture  of  iodine  in  the  scrophulous  affections  of  the  negroes 
of  Kentucky,  but  did  not  find  it  successful.  Our  trials  have 
not,  however,  been  numerous.  In  a  case  of  chronic  bronchi- 
tis, attended  with  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  it 
afforded  some  palliation.  The  patient,  a  medicnl  gentkman 
of  correct  observation,  at  first  took  the  tincture,  and  became 
well  acquainted  with  its  taste.  At  a  subsequent  time,  he 
used  the  medicine  in  substance,  in  the  form  of  pills,  when  he 
recognised  its  flavour  in  the  mucoua  which  he  expectorated^— 
an  evidence  of  its  absortion  and  elimination  from  the  lungs^ 
like  the  odorous  parts  of  garlic.  We  have  mentioned  in 
the  eighth  number  of  the  Western  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  the  beneficial  influence  of  our  medicine  in  a  case  of 
scrophulous  opthalmia.  No  return  of  the  malady  has  since 
taken  place.  The  same  child  had  a  scrophulous  tumour,  of 
the  cheek,  which  began  to  suppurate  before  it  entered  on  the 
use  of  the  medicine.  The  suppurative  action  continued,  bu(% 
the  abscess  never  broke,  and  seems  likely  to  heal  by  absorp- 
tion and  granulation.  The  medicine  was  u^ed  both  internal- 
ly and  externally.  From  the  alledged  power  of  Iodine  in  pro- 
moting the  absorption  of  solid  parts,  we  have  been  induced^ 
in  the  practice  of  the  Cincinnati  Eye  Infirmary,  to  adminis- 
ter it  for  the  rennoval  of  the  films  and  nebulae,  which  give 
opacity  to  the  cornea,  after  violent  opthalmias;  hut  its  ef- 
fects, in  that  way,  were  not  very  obvious.  We  have  directed 
our  medicine  in  one  case  of  irritably  testis,  of  several  years 
standing,  unconnected  with  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea.    For  a 
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time  it  seemed  to  afford  some  mitigation;  but  the  ultimate  be- 
nefit was  inconsiderable*  To  a  woman  with  stricture  of  the 
cesophagus,  we  have  administered  the  Iodine  for  four  months, 
without  any  abatement  of  the  malady,  or  material  change  in 
her  general  health,  which  was  delicate*  This  patient  has  a 
dight  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland;  which  suffered  no 
diminution  dqringthe  use  of  the  medicine.  In  common  with 
some  of  our  brethren,  wis  have,  in  a  spirit  of  empiricism, 
directed  the  tincture  of  iodine  in  several  other  cases,  agi-ee- 
ing  in  little  else,  than  this  obstinacy  under  ordinary  plans  of 
treatment;  hut,  on  the  whole,  have  not  obtained  very  encou- 
raging results. 

The  remaining  articles  of  this  work  are  Lupulinfe,  Croton 
oil,  Piperine,  Urea,  Euphorbia  latyris,  Lactucarium,  Gold  and 
Platina,  some  of  which  present  niatters  of  interest;  but  the 
extent  which  our  review  has  already  attained,  admonishes  us 
to  come  to  a  termination. 

We  condQend  the  publication  of  M.  Majendie,  for  we  are 
not  among  those  who  disapprove  of  the  search  after  new  me- 
dicioes.  To  look  out  for  new  emetics  or  cathartics,  would, 
it  is  true,  be  a  work  of  supererogation;  but  our  therapeutick 
armories  are  not  limited  to  the  misans  of  promoting  evacua- 
tion. Many  of  our  most  useful  articles,  are  those  which  pro- 
duce no  sensible  effects  on  the  excretory  organs,  of  which 
Opium,  Bark,  Arsenic,  and  Mercury  under  certain  modes  of 
administration,  may  t^e  mentioned  as  examples.  Even  the 
most  beneficial  effects  of  Antimony  are,  in  many  cases,  almost 
independent  of  its  evacuating  operation.  Diseases,  on  the 
whole,  have  a  mbre  specific  character,  than  many  theorists  and 
system  mongers  are  inclined  to  admit ;  and  we  want  a  greater 
number  of  medicines,  possessed  of  something  like  a  specific 
power,  in  reference  to  particular  morbid  actions.  Such  a 
power,  as  the  Sulphate  of  Quina,  and  the  Deuto  Chloride  of 
Mercury,  possess  ^ver  ague  and  fever  and  syphilis.  That 
the  catalogue  of  this  class  of  remedies  (if  we  may  be  permitted 
to  class  them  on  the  principle  of  their  relations  to  particular 
maladies)  will  be  greatly  augmented,  we  entertain  no  doubt; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  to  chemistry  tl)at  wc  must  look 
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for  the  acquUition.  No  other  science  is  so  fertile  id  both 
discoveries  and  creations;  and  they  equally  adinini8<- 
ter  io  the  progress  of  clinical  medicine*  It  reveals  to  us 
things  which  would  forever  have  been  concealed^  such  a& 
Morphia,  Quina  and  Antimony,  while  it  may  fairly  be  said  to 
create  those  sulphates  and  tartrates  of  these  natural  produc« 
tions,  which  are  so  precious  to  us  in  the  practice  of  oiedicine.. 
The  number  and  variety  of  these  creations  are  absolutely 
without  any  limits,, as  the  chemists  may  increase  them  at  plea- 
sure, by  the  skiUul  junta-position  of  known  elements.  We 
regard  it,  therefore,  as  a  justifiable  anticipation,  that  the 
Materia  Medica  is  destined  to  be  enriched  with  new  articles, 
until  its  powers  shall  far  traq^c^nd  the  imperfect  resources  of 
the  present  time, 


The  translator.  Dr.  Atlee,  has  not  substituted,  as  we  think 
he  ought,  the  English  fbr  the  French  weights  and  measures^ 
throughout  the  body  of  the  work;  but  given  an  appendix  of 
comparative  tables.  For  the  use  of  those  who  may  not  uik 
der|tand  the  subject,  we  shaU  subjoin  thenu 

TABLES, 

«IVnfC  A  OOMPARATIVB  VIEW  OF  THE  FSEIVCH  WEIGHTS  AWD  1«A> 

stnuss  wrTH  tqobs  used  m  the  imrrsn  states. 


French    English 


1  cutis* 

1 

grojus. 

0,8203 

2 

1,6407 

3 

2,4611 

4 

3,2816 

6 

4,1019 

French 

graiot. 

6 

EngUik 

graiiw. 
4,9223 

7 

8 

9 

10 

6,7427 
6,6631 
7,3836 
8,2030 

gram 
1 

72 

676 

92^6 


English  grs.      Tro^  weighty 

......=      0,8204 

gros    ....=;:    69,0703  or  .     .  By.  19,0705  g|». 

8  I  ounce      .     =  472,6626  or    .     3vij.  62,66        « 
128  [  16  H  potmrf=:7661  jOOOO  or  3xv.  Svj.    Iv  '' 
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The  above  French  divisioii  is  that  called  pots  d§  fharCy  being  that 
ibnnerly  used  in  France.  It  is  this  measuie  that  is  used  in  the  body 
of  this  work.  The  English  division  to  which  it  is  reduced  is  that  of 
troy  weight, 

I  have  given  below  the  new  French  divisions,  reduced  to  troy 
weight  also. 


French  division,   •                  I 

Voy 

weight. 

Milligramrae    .  =^ 
Centigramme  .  =  . 
Decigramme    .  —.  . 
Gramme     .  .  .  = 
Decagramme    .  = 
Hecatogramme  = 
Kilogramme.  .  s= 

.  .  .  ,0164 

.  .  .  ,1644 

.  .    1,6444 

.  .  16,4440  pd. 

.  164,440  0 
.  1644,400  0 
.  16444,023      2 

oz. 
0 
3 
8 

dr.  sc.  gr. 
2     1   14  44-100 
1     %     4     410 
J     0  14 

The  French  litre  contains  2,1 133  English  pints,  and  the  French 
pint  2/)  171  English;  so  that  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
Engli^  quart  measure  is  but  trifling,  and  they  may  housed  as  sjio- 
nymous.    The  same  may  be  said  of  their  gros  and  our  drachm. 


Troy  weight. 


grains. 
1 
20 
60 
480 
5760 


French  grains. 


scruple 


24 
288 


.     .     .     .     =         1,218  - 
..._.=       24^78 
drachm,     .     T    =       73,136    1  gros.  l,13£gr. 

8  I  ounce  .     .     =^     686,083    1  oz.  9,083  |r. 
96  I  12  I  Ipomd—  7021,        1 2  oz.  1  gcos.27 gr. 


Art.  lU. -^Observations  and  Eaperiments  on  /Ac  Efficacj  and 
M)dus  Operandi  of  Cupping-Glasses^  in .  preventing  md  ar- 
resting ike  effects  of  Poisoned  Wounds.  By  Caspar  Vistar 
PflNNOCK,  M.  D.     Philadelphia^  1828.    pp.  20. 

The  experiments  and  conclusions  of  Dr.  Barry,  on  the  in- 
fluence of  cupping  glasses,  in  preventing  the  deleterious  ef- 
fects of  poisons  introduced  into  wounds,  are  now  so  generally 
known  to  our  readers,  that  we  consider  it  unnecessaryto  state 
them  in  our  notice  of  this  little  work.  Dr.  Pennock'sdesiga, 
was  to  ascertain  their  correctness.  For  this  purpo8e,he  cm- 
ployed  concentrated  hydrocyanic  acid,  strichnine,  upai  tieule, 
and  arsenions  acid.  His  experiments  were  performed  on 
rabbits,  and  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  the  requisite 
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skill  and  circ  JiaspectioD,  in  the  presence  of  several  medical 
gentlemen.    The  following  are  his  conclusions: 

-First,  The  usual  eflfects  of  poisoned  wounds  cannot  take  place 
during  the  absence  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  procured  by  the  ap- 
plication of  cupping-glasses. 

Second,  Such  application  does  not  arrest  the  deleterious  action  of 
the  poison  by  withdrawing  it  from  die  exposed  surface;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fatal  effects  are  wholly  prevented,  though  not  a  particle  of 
the  substance  employed  has  been  abstracted.  In  proof  of  this,  if  a 
poison,  in  powder,  (strychnine  or  arseinic  for  instance,)  be  conveyed 
by  a  tube  through  a  narrow  wound,  in  an  oblique  direction  under 
tho  integuments,  to  Boitie  distance  from  the  opening  by  which  it  is 
intifoduosd,  and  there  deposited — and  under  these  circumstances 
the  glass  be  applied  over  this  spot,  where  the  skin  is  sound  and  un- 
broken, the  wound  being  without  the  bounds  of  the  glass,  none  of 
the  poisonous  substance  will  be  removed,  and  yet  no  indication  of 
its  action  will  be  presented  during  the  time  of  the  application  of  the 
^ass. 

Third,  The  constitutional  symptoms,  such  as  tetanic  convulsions, 
etc.  are  arrested  by  the  establishment  of  a  vacuum  on  the  poisoned 
surface;  then  by  removing  the  poison  by  an  incision  through  the  in- 
tegnments,  the  life  of  the  animal  is  preserved. 

Fourth.  When  the  cupping-glass  is  applied  over  the  opening 
made  in  the  integuments  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  tube 
containing  the  poison,  and  this  is  deposited  under  the  slun  beyond 
the  circumference  of  the  glass,  none  of  the  effects  are  manifested 
during  the  continuance  of  the  vacuum,  but  as  soon  as  the  cup  is  re- 
moved, the  action  of  the  deleterious  article  commences. 

Fifih.  If  during  the  application  of  the  cupping  glass,  placed  as 
just  stated,  an  incision  be  made  between  its  edge  and  the  place  at 
which  the  poison  has  been  lodged,  death  will  ensue  as  speedily  as 
though  the  atmospherie  pressure  had  not  been  removed. 

Sixth,  l£  after  the  application  of  a  glass  for  a  given  time,  to  the 
60und  skin  over  the  spot  where  the  poison  has  been  deposited,  the 
glass  be  removed,  death  will  then  ensue  as  soon  as  if  no  such  appli- 
cation had  been  mad^. 

This  last  position  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  observaticms  of 
Dr.  Bairy.  He  expressly  says,  that  ^  after  the  glass  had  been  taken 
0%  the  tnimal  continued  for  one  or  two  hours  to  carry  imbedded  in  his 
cellular  tissue  a  dose  which  would  inMlibly  have  destroyed  him  in 
a  few  minutes,  had  the  cupping-glasses  not  been  previously  applied. 

I  haw  repeatedly  observed,  however,  that  if  the  animal  was  aban- 
doned to  his  fete  after  the  glass  had  been  removed,  after  an  apfdica- 
tion  of  It  for  an  hour  or  more,  that  death  took  place  as  soon  after- 
wards as  it  ordinarily  did  when  uo  vacuum  had  been  formed.^'—- 
pp.  6^7. 
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Not  satisfied  with  Dr.  Barry^s  explanation  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  cuf^ing'-glasses  in  the  production  of  these  efiects, 
Dr.  Pennock  sought  for  some  other.  The  following  are  his 
words: 

^'Agreeably  to  Dr.  Bany^s  view,  external  absorption  is  not  a  vital 
function,  bat  it,  as  well  as  the  circulation  in  the  absorbing  vessels, 
is  a  physical  effect  caused  by  atraospberic  pressure,  the  flui^.passing 
through  the  absorbents  precisely  as  a  liquid  is  forced  into,  and  rises 
into  a  Torricellian  vacuum. 

Dr.  Barry,  in  support  of  his  opinions,  appeals  to  the  series  of  ex- 
periments: the  truth  of  the  results  of  which,  as  stated  by  him,  I  have 
liad  the  pleasure  to  confirm.  His  view,  however,  of  th^  modus  ope- 
randi of  the  cupping-glasses  in  preventing  the  eJQTects  of  external 
poisons  are,  I  am  induced  to  believe,  entirely  erroneous. 

The  results  of  some  experiments  which  I  instituted  with  a  view 
of  testing  the  principle,  whether  their  efficacy  depends  merely  on  M« 
cUfitraction  of  atmospheric  pressure,,  have  convinced  me  that  such 
is  not  the  fact. 

It  is  true  that  the  exhaustion  of  air  fiom  within  the  bounds  of  the 
glass,  relieves  that  portion  of  the  body  inclosed  within  its  periphery 
m>m  the  usual  atmospheric  pressure:  but  the  parts  beneath  the  ctV- 
cumferenee  of  the  cup,  auSer  an  increase  of  pressure  proportionate  to 
the  dia^ter  of  the  glass.  Thus  the- glass  which  I  used,  being  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  the  animal  suffered  an  increase  •f 
pressure  on  the  part  just  indicated  of  at  least  fifteen  pounds.'^    p.  1 6. 

To  ihis  pressure  Dr.  P.  was  led  to  ascribe  the  efficacy  of 
cupping-glasses,  and  proceeded  to  verify  his  theory  by  expe- 
riment. He  has  given  us  the  details  of  three,  which  he  re- 
gards as  conclusively  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  not,  then,  the 
dimunUion  of  pressure  within  the  circumference  of  the  glass, 
when  exhausted  of  air,  bat  the  necessary  increase  of  pressure 
under  that  circumference,  from  the  weight  of  the  air  upon  the 
glass,  wh^ch  prevents  the  constitutional  effects  of  the  poison. 
This  pressure,  he  remarks,  may  arrest  the  functions  of  both 
the  vascular  and  nervous  systems  of-  the  part,  and  thereby 
prevent  a  constitutional  disturbance,  whether  it  results  from 
absorption  or  sympathy.  Admitting  the  fact,  which  we  see 
nothing  to  justify  us  in  denying,  it  follows,  that  pressure  to  or 
about  the  poisoned  wound,  by  any  other  instrument  or  means 
than  the  cupping-glass,  provided  it  be  equal  in  degree,  will 
be  equal  in  effect;  a  practical  fact  of  importance,  peeing  that 
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in  the  country,  cupping  glasses  and  even  the  skill  necessary  to 
use  them  with  efficacy,  are  often  wanting.  Pressure  over  the 
part  to  the  amount  of  15  or  20  pounds  to  the  square  inch  be- 
ing the  desideratum^  it  may  be  made  in  any  manner  that  is  at 
the  time  most  convenient  It  should  be  continued  for  hours  or 
even  days. 

From  the  great  efficacy  of  cupping,  and  of  pressure  by  other 
means,  in  arresting  tfetanic  symptoms  from  strichnine,  Dr.  P. 
is  inclined  to  recommend  the  same  application  in  traumatic 
tetanus,  or  in  wouijds  which  threaten  to  occasion  that  despe- 
rate malady.  The  suggestion  seems  plausible,  and  we  hope 
that  such  of  our  readers  as  may'  have  an  opportunity,  (the 
number  we  trust  will  be  few)  will  think  it  worthy  of  being 
tested  by  experiment. 
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t.   AI^ALECTIC* 

1.  Permanent  Evidence  of  Successful  Foa^v^ion.  tinder  this 
liead,  Dr.  George  Qreffory  has  published  a  paper  in  the  Mat  Na.  c^ 
the  Medical  ^d  Physical,  io  which  be  modestly  diiclaiiiis  all  title 
to  raucb  novelty — and  only  hopes  to  be  useful,  by  refreshing  the 
memory  on  certain  nstinute  points  connected  with  vaccination*  We 
shall  give  a  very^  brief  abstract  of  these  minute  points. 

First.  4^  proper  vaccine  scar  should  be  dbtinctly  defined, ^ven 
^fler  a  lapse  of  20  years;  in  order  to  which,  it  is  neaiiy  indispensa- 
ble that  the  scab  should  remain  on — or,  at  least,  that  cicatrization 
Bhould  not  be  completed  till  the  21st  day.  In  some  cases,  the  cica- 
trix IB  formed  hy  the  14th  or  15th  day— fmd  then  <<  vaccination  is 
imperfect.'' 

Second*  The  true  ^d  perfect  vkccine  scar  is  civeular^  or  nearly  so. 
When  common  in^aoMnation  supervenes  early,  the  scar  is  irregulat 
in  form,  and  the  system  is  stil)  open  to  the  small-pox,  more  or  less 
modified,  l^he  diameter  of  the  circular  scar  b  not  material.  The 
largest,  however,  which  h»  considera  compatible  with  safety,  wiH  be 
that  of  a  six-pence^  or  si^all  wafer. 

Third  The  vaccine  scar  should  be  indented  and  radiated;  thoiigb 
•he  does  not  insist  on  these  ^ppeanmces  as  a  sine  qua  non  in  me 
|>roo&  of  perfect  vaccinatipn. 

The  aources  of  imper^tion  in  the  process  of  vacdnafion  ai^ 
<2hiefly  the£>Uowijig: — efSeXe  virus;  hence  the  mocculation  should  al- 
ways l)e  with  fresh  matter,  and  not  by  points,  if  possible:— pre-o^ 
cupation  of  the  system  by  some  other  important  process,  as  denti- 
tion, visceral  inflammation,  fever,  hooping-cough,  porrigo  favosa,  or 
herpes: — and,  lastly,  a  too  advanced  [^riod  of  life  at  the  time  the 
procc9»  of  vaccination  is  instituted. 

For  seveml  collateral  semarks  and  observations,  a}l  of  ^  practical 
nature,  and  all  indicative  of  the  sound  judgment  and  accurate  dis- 
crimination by  which  the  author  is  characterised,  we  must  refer  to 
the  original  paper  in  our  t5otemporary  for  May  last. 

In  the  same  Journal  there  are  two  papers  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  vaccination— one  by  Mr.  Dalton,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Bury 
St.  Edmonds,  who  describes  an  epidemic  variola,  against  which  vac- 
cination ipade  a  bold  and  successful  stand — the  other  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ton, Physidai)  to  the  Metropolitan  Infirmary  for  Children,  in  which 
No.  IL  7  c 
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it  is  shown  that,  in  his  own  experience  at  least,  the  proportion  of  va- 
riolous attacks  after  vaccination  does  not  exceed  four  per  cent,  at  the 
roost.  In  the  case  of  feilure,  the  disease  v^as  generally  very  mild.^ 
Med.  Chirur,  Hcd,  Oct  1827,  p.  469. 

2.  Ununited  Ftacture  Cured  by  Pressure,  In  a  note  to  the  arti- 
cle on  ^  carotid  aneurism^  in  our  last  number  we  alluded  to  this 
case  but  ^ve  no  particulars  of  the  treatment.  These  have  since 
been  detailed  by  Mr.  Brodie  in  our  edteemed  contemporary  for  July, 
and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting,  just  to  glance  at  the  means  by  which 
the  cure  was  affected. 

J.  M^Ewen,  st.  24,  broke  his  right  arm  and  left  leg,  in  November, 
1825.  He  was  taken  to  a  hospital  and  treated  in  tl^  usual  way. — 
The  fracture  of  the  leg  did  wdl,  but  no  union  took  place  in  the  arm. 
In  August,  1826,  he  went  to  Panton  Square,  when  Mr.  Wardrop 
passed  a  seton,  which  was  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  a  week.  After  a 
time  the  patient  was  discharged,  and  reported  as  cured  in  the  Lan- 
cet. In  Nov.  1 826,  he  entered  St.  George's,  the  broken  ends  of  the 
bone  appearing  to  be  united  hy  ligament,  riding  one  over  the  other, 
and  admitting  of  extensive  motion.  Mr.  Brodie  now  determined  on 
applying  pressure,  on  the  principle  suggested  by  Mr.  Amesbur}'. 
The  fore-arm  being  semi-bent,  a  wooden  splint  adapted  to  its  figure, 
and  reaching  from  the  axilla  to  the  fingers,  was  applied  on  the  inside. 
t>n  the  outside  of  the  arm,  a  straight  splint  was  placed,  extending 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  outer  condyle,  and  both  splints  were  then 
secured  by  bandages.  Over  all  there  was  a  tourniquet,  the  band  of 
which  embraced  the  fracture,  whUbt  the  degree  of  pressure  thus  made 
on  the  broken  l)one  was  easily  regulated  by  the  screw,  which  was  on 
the  autside  of  the  arm.  The  spUnt  on  the  inside  being  broader  than 
the  limb,  and  only  slightly  concave,  the  principal  vessels  were  de- 
fended from  pressure,  «id  whatever  was  the  fbrce  employed,  the  cir« 
culatio^  was  but  little  interrupted.  In  six  weeks,  the  motion  of  the 
fractured  bones  was  much  diminished,  and  at  tlie  end  of  three  months 
none  was  perceptible.  On  the  31st  May,  the  man  left  the  hospital, 
the  bones  being  firmly  consolidated  and  Uie  arm  as  useful  as  before 
the  accident. 

This  case  does  credit  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  Mr. 
Brodie,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  pressure,  properly  and  steadily 
applied,  will  prove  e^tual  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  those  oases  of 
ununited  fracture,  which  have  been  not  unftequently  an  approbrium 
to  surgeons  and  surgery."    iJtrf,  p.  478. 


II,   ANALYtlCAL. 


3.  Poisomng  with  Sulphuric  Acid.    In  Ibe  eloquent  life  of 
"Vlij.  Ledyard,  the  American  traveller,  just  puWished  from  \h^ 
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pen  of  Mr,  Sparks,  it  is  stated  that  the  Traveller,  when  pre- 
paring to  depart  from  Cairo  for  the  interior  of  Africa,  "  was 
seized  with  a  bilious  complaint,  which  he  thought  to  reraoTe 
A}j  the  common  remedy,  Vitriolic  Acid.  Whether  this  was  ad- 
ministered by  himself,  or  by  some  other  person,  is  not  related ; 
but  the  quantity  taken  was  so  great,  as  to  produce  violent 
and  burning  pains  that  threatened  to  be  fatal,  unless  imme- 
diate relief  could  be  procured.  This  was  attempted  by  a 
powerful  dose  of  tartar  emetic*  But  all  was  in  vain.  The 
best  medical  skill  in  Cairo  was  called  to  his  aid  without  effect" 
That  he  should  have  died  under  such  a  method  of  treatment, 
is  not  surprising.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  rail  against 
our  Egyptian  brethren,  but  to  connect  with  the  name  and  fate 
of  our  distinguished  countryipan,  a  catalogue  of  the  proper 
antidotes  for  the  poison  which  occasioned  his  death;  that  we 
may  contribute  our  mite  towards  their  general  dissenoination. 
When  the  Kquor  called  Sulphuric  Acid,  Vitriolic  Acid  and 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  the  medicine  formed  from  it  and  denomi* 
nated  Elixir  Vitriol,  is  taken  to  excess,  tartar  emetic  should 
not  be  administered,  for  it  would  be  decomposed;  and,  if  it 
were  not,  the  apprehended  mischief  would  be  perpetrated  be- 
fore it  could  operate.  An  alkaline  agent  is  that  on  which  we 
should  rely;  and  when  one  is  not  at  hand,  another  should  be 
taken.  Calcined  Magnesia,  according  to  Orfila,  is  the  best, 
and  may  be  taken  by  the  table  spoonfhl.  The  lump  or  car- 
bonated Magnesia  will  answer  very  well.  The  supercarbo- 
nate  and  the  carbonate  of  Soda;  the  superc^rbonate  of  Pot- 
ash, or  sal  aeratus,  the  dtrbonate  of  potash  or  salt  of  Tartar, 
and  a  ley  made  of  common  wood  ashes,  are  Equally  good.  In 
the  absence  of  all  these,  powdered  Chalk,  Lime-water,  or  Quick 
lime,  if  within  reach,  may  be  administered.  Finally^  should 
noneof  these  be  attainable,  at  the  moment,  the  contents  of 
the  hartshorne  or  the  smelling  bottle  (carbonate  of  Ammonia) 
may  be  emptied  into  the  patient's  stomach.  If  the  acid  were 
taken  in  a  concentrated  state,  it  would  be  useful  to  drink  wa- 
ter freely;  but,  that  its  union  with  the  poison,  would  develope 
a  degree  of  heat,  that  might  more  than  counterbalance  the 
good  effects  of  the  dilution.    Meanwhile,  if  vomiting  can  be 
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"excited  by  irritatiiig  Ate  tbtoat,  it  should  be  done ;  ot  the  stov . 
ttiach  itaay,  perhaps,  be  emptied  by  strong  pressure  with  the 
fists  applied  over  that  organ,  the  patient  being  placed  with 
his  face  downwards,  and  his  head  and  shoulders  considerably 
lower  than  the  trank  of  his  bo«dy ;  w  ihe  Btomach  puaip  may 
be  used. 

Thfe  same  antidotes  tvill  be  proper  when  fhc  Nitric,  Muri- 
atic, or  any  other  strong  acid,  has  been  taken, 

Ttie  experienced  physlicianxritl,  wfe  trust,  iexcuse  this  enu- 
meration, seeing  that  it  may,  posdibly,  be  useful  to  the  younger 
tnembers  of  the  profession;  and  finding  its  way  to  the  people 
at  large,  may  enable  them,  occasionally,  to  save  an  unfortu- 
natfe  person,  who  might  p^risli  before  medical  advice  could  be 
obtained^ 


HK  )>RI6INAU 

5.  Winter  Quarterly  Report  on  the  Diseases  of  Cincinnati^, 
concluded,  tn  our  last  number  we  spoke  of  Bronchitis,  as  con* 
stituting  the  predominant  dhease  of  the  past  winter.  .We 
must  now  say,  thatit  was  not  the  only  forin  of  thoracic  inflam- 
mation which  occurred  among  us.  Cases  of  Croup,  Pleurisy 
and  Pneumonia  were,  occasionally,  met  witb,'both  distinct  from 
Bronchitis  and  associated  with  that  malady;  but  they  were^ 
conq)aratively,  rare.  Indeed,  according  to  our  own  observa- 
tions, the  pulmonary  diseases  of  Cincinnati. have,  in  these  lat- 
years,  undergone  a  change,  in  their  relative  frequency ;  so  that 
Croup  and  Pleurisy  are  less  frequent,  while  Bronchitis  is 
more  commion,  than  in  former  years.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
have  discovered  the  cause  of  this  variation;  but, at  present, 
feel  assured  of  its  reality.  Perhaps  the  denser  population  of 
the  city;  the  establishment  of  a  great  variety  of  manufactures; 
the  erection  of  more  than  twenty  stationary  steam  engines; 
and  the  establishment  of  half  that  number  of  foundries,  in  all 
of  which  the  combustion  of  a  stone-coal,  abounding  in  bitu- 
men and  sulphur,  takes  place  to  a  great  extent;  finally,  the 
multiplication  of  stone-cutters  yards,  where  large  quanUti69 
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of  iriabie  sandstone  are  ^awed,  cut  and  polished,  in  t^hich 
operationB  clouds  of  arenaceous  dust  ate  sent  abroad,  may 
have  given  to  the  city  a  factitious  attnobpfafere,  Vhich  has,  de- 
ranged, to  a  certain  degree,  the  vital  properties  of  the  Bron- 
chial membrane,  and  predisposed  it  to  the  action  of  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature.  If  this  can  explain  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  Bronchttls^tt^m,  at  the  same  time,  account  for 
the  comparative  rarity  of  other  forms  of  pulmonary  disest^ie; 
for  the  influence  of  atmospheric  changes  being  invited  t!)pon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  their  other  tissues  would, 
of  course,  in  a  great  degree,  escape. 

Treatment  of  Bronchitis  and  ciher  Pectoral  Inflammations.  It 
is  not  OUT  design  to  enter  fully  into  this  subject  We  phall 
limit  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  more  important  re- 
medies, and  first  of  bloodletting.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  urge  upon  the  profession  the  necessity  of  early,  copioujs, 
and,  in  many  cases,  repeated  bloodletting,  in  acute  inflamma- 
tions of  the  serous  membranes  of  the  chest  and  lungs;  or  to  in- 
sist on  the  value  of  cupping,  in  those  of  a  chronic  character; 
for  every  physician  is  sware  of  the  importance  of  diese  re- 
medies, in  such  cases.  But  in  Bronchitis  both  acute  and 
chronic,  venesection  is  often  omitted  to  the  great,  if  not  fatal, 
injury  of  the  patient.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  causea 
of  this  omission.  In  the  first  place,  many  cases  of  bronchial 
inflammation  are  unattended  with  pain  or  a  tense  pulse;  two 
circumstances  which  tend,  as  powerfully  as  negatives  can  tend^ 
to  divert  the  mind  from  venesection.  Setondly,  when  the 
disease  is  accompanied  with  pleuritic7>ain,it  is,  also,  attended 
with  expectoration,  which  is  apt  to  suggest  to  the  physician, 
that  it  it  a  case  of  pleurisy  orpneiMionia,in  the  expectorating 
stages,  whidn  bloodletting  is,  in  general,  contra-indicated. 
Thirdly,  bronchitis  Very  frequently  attacks  infants  and  aged 
persons  who  at'e  dBteris  paribus^  much  less  frequently  and  co- 
piously bled,  «h^n  tho^e  in  ftiiddle  Hie.  TProm  the  influence 
of  these  causes  many  patients  have  been  lost,  who  might,  by 
the  judicious  employment  Of  the  remedy  under  consideration, 
ha:ve  b^en  savc^d.  As  every  thing,. however,  has  its  limits,  so 
it  b  ]pos8ilfle,  in'bron<!hial  inflammation,  to  carry  venesection 
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too  far.  Of  this  abuse  we  liave  met  with  several  instructire 
examples.  When  the  disease  has  existed  for  sereral  weeks, 
and  is  attended  with  copious  expectoration,  the  powers  of  the 
system  ar^  apt  to  fail,  from  the  further  loss  of  blood,  and  the 
patient  to  sink-  under  die  copious  secretion,  almost  passive, 
which  is.  going  on  from  an  extensive  surface.  Tartarized 
Antimony.  We  have  found  this  medicine  of  great  value 
in  Bronchitis.  It  may  be  adapted  to  every  stagei  In  the 
GdHpr  and  aCute  periods  of  the  disease,  it  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  liberal  quantities,  alone,  or  combined  with  nitrate  of 
potash,  so  as  to  nauseate,  heavily,  and  excite  full  vomiting; 
which  never  fails  to  give  signal  relief,  provided  bloodletting 
has  been  premised.  In  nyove  advanced  stages  it  may  be  cour 
joined  with  Opium  in  pills,  or  laudanum  may  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  the  tartrate.  Calomel  and  Squills.  We  have  em- 
ployed this  combination  with  much  advantage  in  Bronchitis. 
When  the  disease  is  not  extremely  acute,  the  cure,  after  a  sin- 
gle bloodletting,  may  be  commenced,  with  this  compound ;  and 
in  mild  and  chronic  forms  we  have  often,  with  sucpess,  made 
it  the  fipst  remedy.  It  should  be  administered,  for  two  or  three 
days,  in  such  quantities,  as  to  nauseate  the  patient ;  imd,  by  the 
end  of  that  time,  to  have  produced  some  efiect  on  the  mouth. 
It  may,  then,  be  followed  by  gentler  measures.  Digitalis. 
This  is  an  innportant  remedy^  in  the  more  chronic  cases. 
When  the  inflammatory  action  is  considerable,  we  give  in 
connexion  with  tartarized  antimony,  in  a  dilute  solution.  Hie 
following  formula,  on  the  whole,  is  the  best  we  have  employed : 

R  Tartarized  antimony,  gr.  ij. 

Saturated  tincture  of  digitalis,  3ij. 

Spirit  of  nitros  ether,  3vj. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arable,  with  distilled  water,gvij.  Mix^ 

A  table  spoonful  (Jss)  to  be  given  every  2,  4,  6  or  8  hours, 
according  to  circumstances;  and  repeated  'till  the  pulse  ex- 
periences the  characteristic  power  of  the  digitalis.  ,In  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease,  the  tincture  of  opium  should  be 
added  to  the  solution,  in  such  quantities  as  to  keep  the  patient 
slightly  under  its  action.  We  have  met  with  cases  which  re- 
quired the  long  continued   administration  of  digitalis.    In 
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K^ny  of  these^  wr  have  united  the  tincture,  with  the  coni- 
j^und  tincture  of  Benzion,  so  long  celebrated  among  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  name  of  Balsam  of  Life,  and  used  and  abused  in 
pectoral  maladies.  The  combination  of  which  we  speak,  di^ 
minisbes  expectoration,  aUays  morbid  irritability,  and  strength- 
ens the  lungs,  in  a  more  decided  manner  than  any  other  me- 
dicine with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Of  the  Colchieum  we 
have  already  expressed  our  opinion  at  p.  94  of  this  number. 
The  Bark.  There  are  stages  of  bronehial  inflammation 
which  call  for  this  medicine.  In  phlegmatic  temperaments, 
when  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time,  the  expectoration 
is  proiuse,  and  the  pube  feeble  and  frequent^  the  Bark  may 
be  admimstered  with  great  efiect.  Opium,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  an  excellent  adjuvant.  The  pulse  speedily  be- 
comes slower  and  fuller;  the  expectoration  diminishes;  and 
the'  cough,  which  is  kept  up  by  the  irritation  of  secreted  mu- 
cus, consequently  abates;  while  aU  the  symptoms  are  aggra- 
vated, even  to  a  fiital  degree,  under  a  debilitating  plan. 
External  applications.  We  have  not  found  blisters  or  tartarized 
plasters,  so  beneficial  in  bronchitis,  as  many  of  our  brethren 
suppose  them;  if  we  may  judge  from  the  frequency  wHh 
which  a  resort  is  had  to  tliem.'  When  pleuritic  pain  exists, 
tkey  are  useful;  but  in  the  absence  of  this,  we  have  not  often 
seen  them  effect  much*  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  attend  to 
the  state  of  the  skin,  which  is  of^n.  unhealthy.  In  feeble  con- 
stitutions, when  the  disease  is  of  a  subacute  character^  the  cu- 
taneous circulation  is  defective,  especially  in  the  lower  es^* 
tremitles,  and  the  feet  are  apt  to  be  cold.  The  perspiration 
is  of  course  suspended,  and  the  lungs  are  in  a  state  of  conges- 
tion. This  condition,  occasionally,  requires  bloodletting ;  and 
when  thrft  remedy,  is  beneficial,  it  is  always  followed  by  in- 
creased energy  of  the  pulse.  The  greater  number  of  cases, 
however,  do  not  require,  or  even  admit  of,  venesection.  In  all 
of  them  a  hot  salt,  foot-bath,  of  the  strength  of  a  pint  of  com- 
mon salt  to  the  gallon  of  water,  used  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
course  oi  t^entyfour  hours,  with  sinapisms  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  and,  in  some  cases,  blisters  to  the  ankles,  is  attended  with 
the  happiest  «ffects%    Afler  two  or  three  days,  tke  heat  he- 
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comea  equally  distributed,  the  perspiratojry  fuDctioo  is  r<> 
stored  in  an  equal  degree,  the  determination  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  is  diminished,  and  the  dyspncea  of  the  patient  sen- 
sibly mitigated.    With  these  remarks  we  dismiss  the  subject. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS,  CXIRRESPONDENTS  AHD  EDITORS. 


1.  It  wiH  be  refoUected  that  our  tuimbttrs  are  to  oooiist  of  56  anif 
48  pafet  altemately-  On  this  plaa  the  j^esent  nuinber  would  com* 
prebend  48  only.  At  a  considerahfte  pal*!  of  the  Discourse  on  Intem- 
perance may  not,  however,  be  regarded  aa  sufficiently  professional, 
ire  have  extended  the  number  eight  pages  beyond  its  proper  limits, 
which,  we  hope,  wdl  satisfy  all  who  are  interested. 

2.  The  thiid  number,  which  will  be  put  to  ptess  immediately,  will 
contain  Original  Essays  and  Cases^  by  Dr.  Coons,  of  Alabama,  Dr. 
Brower,  of  Ohio,  and  the  Editor. 

3.  The  foUowiQg  Jouraals  have  been  received,  in  exchange  :— 
The  American  Medical  Recorder,  for  April,  1828. 

The  Americap  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  for  May. 

The  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  April. 

The  New-York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March. 

The  American  Joumid  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  for  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

The  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the  Associate  Sciences. 
Nos.  1  and  2. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  (weekly)  from  No.  2  to 
o.  miscarried  k) 
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ESSAYS  AND  CASES* 


Art.  I. — Cases  itliistraiive  of  the  Effects  of  Iodine.     By  Jere- 
miah H.  Brower,  of  Elizabeihiownj  Ohio. 

Case  1.    N.  M.,  aged  19,  of  light  complexion  and  strong- 
ly marked  scrofulous  habit,  about  six  months  since,  perceived 
a  small  tumour,  on  the  side  of  the  neck  under  the  lobe  of  the 
left  ear,  which  gradually  increased  in  size,  though  unattend- 
ed with  pain.     When  she  applied  to  me  for  assistance,  a  clus* 
ter  of  enlarged  glands,  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  extended 
from  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  sternal  end  ()f  the 
clavicle,  harJ  and  unyielding  in  consistence^  and  very  irregu- 
lar and  lobulated  in  structure.     Her  general  health  had  been 
much  impaired  for  some  time  previous,  heing  constantly 
harrassed  with  a  dry,  hard  cough,  without  any  expectoration. 
She  complained  of  a  sense  of  straitness  a 
breathuig,  and  was  much  emaciated:  her  e: 
somewhat  oedematous:  digestion  perfect,  an< 
gular.    From  these  circumstances,  connected 
two  members  of  her  familv  having  recently  di 
phthisic,  I  was  induced  to  believe,  that  a  tube 
of  the  lungs  was  in  progress.     The  ordinary  routine  of  treat- 
ment for  simiVir  local  affections,  was  diligently  pursued  for 
some  time,  with  no  apparent  effect.    I  then  resolved  to  prove 
No.IIL  1 
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the  effect  of  the  Iodine,  and  accordingly  prescribed  the  titic- 
ture,made  according  to  the  following  formula: — H.  Hjdrio- 
,  dat.  Potas:  3ij.  solv.  in  sp:  Rectif.  3v;  15  drops  to  be  taken 
in  a  little  mint  water,  3  times  a  day:  she  was  also  or- 
dered to  rub  the  tumours  well  once,  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
with  the  following  liniment:  R.  Tinct.  lodin.  3ij,  Lin. 
Saepon.  Jij.  mix*  On  the  sixth  day  of  this  treatment,  a  per- 
ceptible diminution  of  the  tumour  had  taken  place;  and  the 
skin  over  it,  which  had  been  tense  and  adherent  to  the  parts^ 
could  be*  readily  corrugated:  her  cough  had  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  her  breathing  was  less  difficult  and  laborious. 
As  her  pulse  was  now  full  and  bounding,  and  she  complained 
of  severe  headache,  she  was  bled  to  18oz.  and  directed  to 
omit  the  tincture  for  two  days.  She  then  resumed  it,  ted 
gradually  increased  the  dose  to  25  drops,  thrice  a  day:  the 
tumours  meanwhile  rapidly  decreasing,  and  with  them  the 
cough  and  pulmonic  irritation.  At  the  expiration  of  six 
weeks,  the  swelling  had  disappeared,  and  her  general  health 
^vas  almost  re-established;  her  strength  and  flesh  were  raptdly 
recruiting;  ^nd  every  symptom  of  incipient  phthisis  had  va- 
nished. This  case  occurred  in  the  month  of  February.  V 
saw  the  patient  a  few  days  since,  she  continues  free  from 
complaint,  and  has  become  comparatively  fleshy. 

Case  2.    John  C,  a  stout  heahhy  lad  of  18,  was,  in  the 
sunmier  of  last  year,  thrown  in  wrestling,  the  knee  of  his  an- 
tagonist striking  and  violently  bruizing  the  scrotum  and 
testes:  he  immediately  fainted irom  the  exquiste  pain,  and, 
about  six  weeks  afterwards,  perceived  the  right  testis  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and,  occasionally,  after  hard  work,  to  be 
Inful.    It  continued  to  increase  rapidly,  until, 
jr  ahle  to  conceal  it  from  his  parents,  a  respect- 
vas  consulted,  who  pronounced  it  a  scirrhus  of 
proposed  immediate  extirpation  as  the  only 
t.     The  patient,  not  relishing  this  advice,  ^^p- 
assistance.     The  right  testis  was  now  enlarged 
to  the  size  of  a  goose  egg;  hard  and  uneven  on  its  surface, 
Tind  very  little  painful  on  pressure.     The  skin  was  natural 
-and  healthy  in  its  appearance,  and  adherent  to  the  testis  ia 
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several  places.  The  epidjdjmis  was  enlarged,  and  its  con- 
Tolations  painfal :  the  coil,  also,  was  diseased  as  high  up  as.it 
could  be  felt  This  circiftnstance  seemed  to  cohtra-iodicate 
an  operation.  Upon  its  anterior  surlace  were  two  or  three 
superficial  abscesses,  which,  when  opened,  discharged  a  small 
quantity/ of  thin  pus.  For  several  weeks  previous,  he  had, 
frequently,  acute  pains  darting  up  the  back  and  loins;  and, 
besides  the  inconvenience  felt  from  his  back,  his  generoj 
health  bad  become  considerably  impaired.  Under  the  im- 
pression that  the  evident  derangement  of  the  dig^ive  func- 
tion might  have  some  influence  on  the  local  disease,  be  was 
ordered  to  take  Blue  Pill  and  infus.  Quassias;  and  to  rub 
the  tumour  twice  a  day  with  camphorated  mercurial  oint- 
ment. By  this  treatment  the  general  henlth  was  restored,, 
the  mouth  having  been  slightly  affected;  but,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  month,  uo  diminution  of  the  bulk  or  pain  of  the 
testis  was  perceptible.  A  variety  of  discutient  applications 
wei:^then  used;  and,  for  two  weeks,  the  electrical  shock 
was  passed  through  it.  I  then,  as  a  last  resort,  directed  him 
to  take  20  drops  of  the  Tipct.  Iodine  twic^  a  day,  and  to  rub 
the  part  well  with  the  liniment:  the  scrotum  was  suspended 
by  proper  bandages,  and  absolute  rest  ^njoiaed.  On  the 
fourth  day  after  commencing  this  treatment,  the  soreness  of 
the  tumour  and  darting  pains  left  him,  and  he  complained  of 
a  prickling  sensation  in  it  He  was  obliged  to  omit  the  tinc- 
ture for  two  or  three  days,  as  it  produced  distressing  head 
ache  and  nausea,  which  were  relieved  by  bleeding.'  By  this 
treatment,  at  the  expiration  of  four  weeks,  during  which 
period  he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  medicines  several 
times,  die  testis  was  diminished  to  the  Mze  of  a  hen's  egg;  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum  became  flaccid  and  corrugated  as  usual; 
and,  at  this  time,  the  patient  remains  free  from  complaint, 
and  no  difierence  can  be  perceived  in  the  size  of  the  testes. 
Case  3.  J.  Roberts,  aged  5fy,  was  attacked  in  September 
last^  with  (as  I  suppose)  general  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
which  seated  itself  more  particularly  in  the  shoulders,  back 
and  loins.  By  active  depletion,  &c.  his  fever  and  pains 
kft  him;  but,  as  he  convalesced,  he  perceived  a  remarkable 
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degree  of  weakness  m  Ae  small  of  the  back,  with  a  doli 
heavj  pain^  and^  occasionallj,  a  Afficulty  in  urinating;  and 
sometimes  there  would  be  no  alVine  discharges  for  several 
days,  and  then  he  would  have  to  riesort  to  mechanical  means 
tD  T6inove  large  quantities  of  hardened  faeces.  Supposing 
it  to  be  the  remains  of  his  original  disease,  he  paid  hut  little 
attention  to  it,  until  he  gradually  lost  all  muscular  power  in 
his  lower  extremities,  and ^came  entirely  unable  to.support 
himself  or  sit  up.  At  this  time  (November)  I  saw  him,  and 
upon  examination  his  general  health  was  pretty  good;  appe- 
tite regular;  a  duU  obtuse  psdn  about  the  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebim;  his  lower  extremities  perfectly  paralysed,  retaining 
their  natural  heat  and  sensibility,  but«the  power  of  vpluntary 
motion  extinct,  affording  a  fine  specimen  of  Mr.  BelFs  distinc- 
tion between  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion.  To  the 
ischuria,  which  at  first  troubled  him,  had  succeeded  a  per- 
petual dribbling  of  urine^-^manifesting  a  total  su^ension 
of  the  power  of  the  sphincter  vesicas;  and  so  entire. w^is 
tbe  loss  of  muscular  enei^  in  the  rectum,-that  not  a  particle 
of  fasces  could  be  e^elted  without  manual  assistance.  Upon 
a  close  examination  of  the  vertebral  column,  no  deviation 
from  its  regular  and  healthy  aspect  could  be  perceived,  and 
percussion  upon  the  spinous  processes  produced  no  pain  or 
uneasiness;  blisters, sinapisms, electricity  and  lotions,  without 
number,  had  been  applied;  tbe  Ung.  Tart.  Antim.  had  been 
used,  Kberaily,  without  any  effect  From  the  apparent  in- 
tegrity of  the  vertebra)  column,  and  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  disease  was  developed,  I  could  not  believe  it  to  be 
a  carious  afiection  of'tiie  vertebrae  or  the  intervertebral  sub- 
stance, so  ably  described  and  treated  by  Mr.  Pott;  and  was 
convinced  ttiat  the  paralysis  proceeded  from  a  morbid  thick- , 
ening  or  enlargement  of  the  theca  vertebralis,  lessening  the 
calibre  of  Uie  spinal  canal,  and  thereby  pressing  upon  tbe 
spinal  cord,  intercepting  the  nervous  influence^  and  as  form- 
ing a  fair  case  for  tiie  trial  of  tite  Iodin<^  I  acoordingly  or- 
dered the  tmcture,  15  drc^s,  three  times  a  day,  to  be  gra- 
dually increased,  and  a  linhnent  ccnposed  of  equal  parts  of 
Tine.  lodin.  Ilnct.  Lyttae  aodSp.  Camph.  to  be  rubbed  in. 
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from  the  neck  to  the  sacrum.  With  a  view  to  act  upon  the 
rectum  and  bladder,  he  took  aloetic  pills  da^y,  and  the  Infus. 
FoL  Uf.  Ursi,  ad  libitum.  After  pursuing  this  course  for 
Av^  or  six  days,  excessive  vomiting,  head  ache,  and  distress* 
ing  sense  of  tightness  across  the  breast,  induced  me  to  dis- 
oontinue  (he  medicines.  He  was  bled  from  ike  arm  to  18  oz. 
and  6  or  8  oz.  more  were  abstracted  by  cupping  on  each 
side  of  the  lumbar  vertdbrse;  by  which  means  he  became  re- 
lieved, and  resunned  th^  use  of  his  medicines,  which  did  not 
again  produce  any  untoward  symptoms,  although  he  increased 
the  dose  of  the  Tinct  to  30  drops.  In  two  weeks  from  this 
times  ^  cotild  support  himself  upri^t  in  bed,  and  could  v<nd 
the  feces  naturally,  and  retain  his  urine  for  two  jqt  three 
boors.  Frcun  this  period  his  recovery  was  unabated  and 
rapid,  and  at  th^  expivation  of  two  months  he  was  able  to 
walk  across  the  room  without  assistance,  and  the  functions 
of  the  rectym  and  bladder  were  entirely  restored. 

The  success  of  tiiis  interesting  case  afforded  me  the  high- 
est gratification,  as  illustrating,  finely,  the  efiects  of  this  pow- 
erful agent,  and  justifying  the  diagnosis  of  the  case. 

Case  4.  M.  D.,  a  sickly  looking  girl,  aged  14,  had,  for 
two  years,  an  indolent  enlargement  of  the  parotid  gland, 
which  gradually  increased  in  size,  until  it  had  become  as 
large  as  the  segment  of  a. hen's  egg,  producing  great  defor- 
mity and  pain  with  difficulty  in  masticating.  She  was  evi- 
dently scrofulous,  and  manifested  strong  indications  of  dis- 
ease of  the  mesenteric  glands.  .  I  directed  1 0  drops  of  the 
Tine  lodin.  twice  a  day, — the  iodine  liniment  to  be  rubbed 
In  the  tumour,  and  blue  pill,  with  occasional  laxative  doses  of 
rhubarb  and  magnesia.  As  the  patient  resided  a  considera- 
ble distance  frotai  me,  I  did  not  see  her  until  three  weeks  had 
expired,  when  the  enlarged  gland  had  become  reduced  one 
half;  her  feneral  appearance  and  health  were  greatiy  im- 
proved; appetite  and  digestion  regular;  her  medicines  had 
produced  no  unpleasant  effect  whatever;  and  she  was  ordered 
4o  increase  the  dose  of  iodine  to  1 5^,«trop6,  and  to  conttoue  her 
otberimedioines.  In  iwo  weeks  I  'Saw  her  again :  the' tumour 
now  had  nearly  dieappeared,  anii  every  i&dicatioD  •£  letum- 
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ing  health  was  manifested ;  she  has  hecome  fleeby,  and  no  ves- 
tige of  the  disease  of  the  parotid  remains* 

I  am  now.  using  the  remedy  in  a  case  of  incipient  phthisis, 
in  a  decidedly  scrofulous  young  woman,  in  which  ilie  past 
effects  of  the  treatment  give  the  most  confident  assurance  of 
an  entire  cure  being  effected.  In  this  case,  also,  the  unple»* 
sant  influence  of  an  over-dose  of  the  article  upon  the  senso- 
rium  and  stomach,  has  obliged  me  to  omit  it  for  a  few  days, 
and  employ  venesection;  which  has  uniformly  relieved  every 
unpleasant  symptom. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  any  disquisiticm  as  to  the 
modus  operandi  of  this  important  acquisition  to  the  Materia 
Medica;  but  simply  to  communicate  the  results  of  my  own 
experience  with  the  article.  Great  discrepancy  of  opinion 
has  existed  with  several  eminent  names,  as  to  the  utility  and 
safety  of  the  internal  use  of  Iodine.  Dr.  Coindet,  of  Geneva, 
and  Dr.  Gairdner,  discarding  it  as  utterly  unsafe  and  dan- 
gerous; while  with  others,  of  perhaps  equal  talent  and  dis- 
crimination, especially  Dr.  Manson,  of  Manchester^  it  has 
proved  almost  invariably  safe  and  successful.  "  Quis  suAcet 
tactas  componere  lites."  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
seems  desirable  to  distinguish,  accurately,  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  its  use  is  indicated  or  may  prove  inju- 
rious ;  as  it  is  only  by  patient  and  judicioils  investigation  we 
can  arrive  at  any  fixed  principles,  on  which  to  prescribe  se 
powerful  an  agent  upon  the  lymphatic  system. 

JEREMIAH  H.  BROWER. 

ElizahethtownjOhiOyAprilylBi^, 


Art.  II.— ^n  account  of  a  rupture  of  the  Pylorusj  vnth  the 
•    appearances  after  death.    Bv  the  Editor. 

In  the  10th  number  of  the  Western  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  I  published  an  account  Of  the  death  of  John  McDimi- 
aid,  from  a  rupture  in  the  Jejunum  from  external  violence, 
the  abdominpl  parieties  remaining  entire.  I  am  now  about 
to  report  a  case  of  ruptured  Pylorus^  attended  wirii  analagous 
83rmptoms,and  terminating  in  a  similar  manner. 
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In  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  April,  1828, 1  was  called 
to  see  E.  P*  aged  38  years,  by  occupatioaa  cordwainer.  He 
was  said  to  labour  under  colic;  and  to  have  been  attacked 
suddenly  and  violently*  I  found  him  sitting  up,  with  a  pale 
and  cool  skin,  a  feeble  pulse,  beating  not  more  than  48  strokes 
in  a  oiinute,  and  complaining  of  excruciating  spasmodic  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  the  paroxysms  of  which  were  followed  by  in- 
complete fainting  fits.  Regarding  it  as  an  attack  of  flatulent 
colic,  I,  immediately,  directed  a  hot,  foot-I^ath;  and  began 
the  preparation  of  a  large  dose  of  opium  and  calomel*  Be- 
fore it  was  ready  for  administration,  he  was  seized  with  retch- 
ings, and  drank  a  glass  of  tepid  waten  Slight  vomiting  oc- 
curred, with  agonizing  pain^  which  was  followed  by  a  degree 
of  syncope  that  bordered  on  dissolution.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
vived the  portion  of  opium  and  calomel  was  administered, 
together  with  a  quantity  o(  paregoric.  Stimulating,  cathar- 
tic enemas  were  then  employed;  but  they  produced  no  faecal 
evacuation,  and,  indeed,  were  themselves  but  partially  dis- 
charged. About  10  o'clock  I  left  him  for  the  night,  in  the 
care  of  my  young  friend  Dr.  McDowell.  The  calomel  and 
opium  were  repeated;  laudanum  was  liberally  administered; 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  was  given,  and  the  injections  were  re- 
peated, in  the  course  of  the  night;  but  nothing  more  than 
palliation  followed.  The  next  morning,  I  found  him  thirsty, 
in  pain  and  drowsy,  with  his  abdomen  distended,  especially 
in  epigastrio^  and  tender  on  pressure.  His  pulse  was  feeble, 
exceedingly  variable  in  its  rythm,  at  no  time  more  than 
60  in  a  minute,  and  frequently  down  to  46.  It  was  obvious 
that  peritonitis  had  supervened,  and  I  bled  him.  The  blood 
was  sizy;  but  his  pulse  fell  instead  of  rising  in  its  energies; 
no  alvii^  evacuation  ensued ;  nor  were  the  pain  and  swelling 
diminished.  Cajomiel  was  now  administered  in  large  and 
repeated  portion^,  with  occasional  doses  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesiai  atid  castor  oil ;  the  injections  were  repeated,  and  the 
abdovien  was  blistered.  In  the  evening  the  symptoms  were 
mitigated,  and  a  small  quantity  of  feculent  matter  was  dis- 
charged. Duridg  the  night  a  gentle  salivation  came  on;  he 
nested  badly;  had  occasicaial  retchings,  in  which  he  threw  up 
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but  little }  and  the  next  morning  was  worse,  than  I  had  left 
him  in  the  evening.     The  epigastric  tension,  and  soreness  on 
pressure,  especiallj,  had  incrca^d.     The  pulse  remained 
nearly  the  same  in  frequencj,  but  was  still  weaker  and 
smaller.     The  case  now  gave  me  equal  embarrassment  and 
apprehension;  for  it  exhibited  unequivocal  evidences  of  ab- 
dominal inflammation,  combined. with  an  exhaustion  of  the 
vital  powers,  which  wa?  as  manifestly  occasioned  by  some- 
thing else,  than  the  peritonitis,  which  had  been  developed.    I 
could  not  doubt  that  a  structural  laesion  existed ;  but  of  what 
kind  it  seemed  impossible  to  determine.     Examination  wa^ 
made  for  hernia — ^ventral,  inguinal  and  femoral — ^but  none 
existed ;  and  I  was  led  to  conjecture  that  intussusceptto  had 
taken  place.     I  desired  a  consultation,  and,  in  the  afternoon, 
Dr.  Pierson  was  called  in.     He  was  struck  with  the  obvious 
signs  of  peritoneal  inflammation;  and  the  patient  was.  again 
bled,  more  copiously  than  before.     The  pulse  sunk  during 
the  operation,  and  the  bjood  was  not  sizy.     The  striking  re- 
semblance of  the  case  to  that  of  McDonald,  confirmed  me  in 
the  opinion  of  its  necessary  mortality;  but,  as  the  patient 
retained  his  senses  perfectly,  and  with  his  friends  was  desirous 
of  being  engaged  in  curative  ifteasures  of  some  kind,  they 
were  continued.     Among  other  means  the  croton  oil  and  ol: 
teribinth:  were  given  liberally, — the  latter  was  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  and    tobacco  injections  were  administered:    but 
every  thing  proved  unavailing.     The   abdominal  tumefac- 
tion and  agony  increased;  his  pulse  became  imperceptible, 
and  towards  morning  he  expired;  about  60  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ABDOHBN. 

Leave  being  granted  \o  inspect  the  abdomen,  it  was  done 
the  evening  after  his  death.  The  distension  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  upon  penetrating  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum, 
a  great  quantity  of  offensive  gas  escaped.  On  making  an 
extended  crucial  incision,  that  membrane  was  found  to  be  in- 
flamed, and  to  have  thrown  out  a  quantity  of  coagulable 
lymph,  with  some  admixture  of  pus.    It  was  slightly  agghi* 
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^ated  to  the  bowels;  and  these  were  extensively  adherent 
to  each  other.  The  whole  were  immersed  in  a  turbid  liquor^ 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  which  emitted  the  smell  of  turpentine^ 
and  exhibited  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  oil  floating  on  its 
surface.  A  large  worm  (lumbricoides)  was  crawling;  over  the 
bowels.  After  sponging  out  between  two  and  three  quarts 
of  fluid,  (the  quantity  extravasated)  we  found  the  outer 
tunic  of  all  the  anterior  and  upper  convolutions  of  the  intes* 
tines,  great  and  small,  in  a  state  of  inflammation*  The  omen^ 
turn  was  in  the  ssume  condition.  The  spleen  was  large,  tender, 
and  so  much  inflamed,  that  its  peritoneal  covering  peeled  off. 
The  liver  was  but  little  affected%  The  gall  bladder  was  dis« 
tended  with  healthy  bile.  The  urinary  bladder  was  empty 
and  uninflamed.  On'examining  the  intestines^  from  the  rec- 
tum to  the  stomach,  no  laesion  was  founds  till  we  reached 
the  pylorus;  where  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief  was  dis- 
covered^  It  Vfos  npturid  more  Aanhalf  way  roundy  and  the 
fssure  exhUnied  the  appearance  of  a  d^  aU.  Through  this, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  had  escaped  into 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  On  slitting  open  the  bowels 
and  stomach,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  former  was  heal- 
thy, and  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stoniach  was  equally 
healthy,  on  both  sides*  The  muc6u&  coat  of  its  gteat  extre- 
mity was  considerably,  but  not  deeply  inflamed.  No  ulcer- 
ation  existed  any  where)  nor  had  any  part  suffered  gangrene. 
The  doseet  inspection  of  the  pylorus,  did  not  enable  us  to 
detect  any  oi^anic  change,  that  could  account  £»r  its  lace^ 
ration. 

kSMARkd. 
I  shall  not  indulge  in  many  speculations  on  this  case.  I^wo 
or  three  sentences  may  contain  all  that  I  have  to  say.  The 
deceased  had  labored  at  his  vocation,  with  unabated  diligence 
throughout  the  day,  and  was  occupied,  in  a  way  that  required 
him  to  press  the  end  of  a  board  against  the  pit  of  his  stoiaiiacb, 
or  near  that  part  This  was  the  only  external  violence  that 
he  sufiered.  At  one  o'clock  he  ate  i^  hearty  dinner;  and  be- 
tween four  and  five  o'clodc  was  sudd^ly  seized  with  the 
No.  IB.  2 
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pain  that  has^  been  described.  Two  hours  afterwards,  in  at- 
tempting to  vomit,  he  expetienced  the  insupportable  agony 
with  sjncope,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  history  of  his 
ease.  Now  the  question  arises,  whether  the  rupture  of  the 
Pylorus  preceded  and  occasioned  the  other  symptoms,  or  oc- 
curred in  the  eflfbrts  to  vomit? 

Under  either  supposition,  we  may  conjecture  that  his  daily 
labours  may  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  impaired  the  health  and 
firmness  of  his  epigastric  viscera;  and,  consequently,  predis- 
posed them  to  suffer  a  lassion  of  structure.  His'  stomach 
seems  to  have  been  torpid;  for,  when  he  vomited,  he  threw 
up  undigested  food  which  had  been  eaten  two  days  before. 
Periiaps,  therefore,  it  was  greatly  distended  with  flatus,  while 
the  Pylorus  was  contracted,  as  it  is  for  the  few  first  hours  after 
dinner;  in  which  condition  the  external  pressure  on  the  epi- 
gastrium might  have  produced  the  laceration.  If  it  did  not 
happen  in  this  way,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
voimting. 


Art.  III. — On  t/ie  &HmtaMeaus  OmAusiim  of  the  Human  Body^ 
By  M.  Marc.  Translated  from  the  Dictionaire  des  Sciences 
Akdicalesy  for  the  Western  Journal.'   By  the  Editor. 

When  we  observe  the  considerable  quamtity  of  wood,  or 
other  inflammable  material^  which  is  required  for  the  com- 
bustion of  a  corpse,  and  how  slowly  that  operation  proceeds, 
it  seems  almost  incredible,  that  it  should  be  efiected  in  a 
living  body,  in  a  few  minutes,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
without  the  known  contact  of  fire.  *  Nothing,  however,  is 
more  certain  than  this  event;  which  deserves  to  be  contem« 
plated  with  the  greatest  care  by  physicians,  and,  especially,  by 
mselves  to  the  study  of  legal  medicine, 
involved  in  almost  every  inquiry  into 
death;  and  it  is  important  to  know  by 
>roved  to  have  taken  place ;  that  we  may 
8,  thq^t  which  occurred  independently 
and  was  entirely  the  effect  of  physical 
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causes.  The  case  narrated  by  the  celebrated  tiecs^  in  «. 
postiiumous  memoir  on  spontaneous  human  combustion^ 
(Journal  of  Med*  Chir.  Phar.  ^.  for  Jan.  and  Feb.  1793)  is 
well  adapted  to  the  support  of  this  proposition.  In  17S5^  a 
woman  named  Millet,  an  inhabitant  of  Reims,  perished  fnMn 
spontaneous  combustion.  H^r  remains  were  found  in  the 
Idtchen,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  fire  place;  and  con* 
listed,  onlj,  of  a  part  of  the  head,  of  the  inferior  extremities, 
and  sonoe  of  the  dorsal  vertebras.  As  there  was  in  the  family 
a  young  and  beautiful  female  servant,  the  husband  was 
charged  with  having  destroyed  his  wife,  on  her  account.  H« 
was  subjected  to  a  rigorous  criminal  prosecution  and  foutid 
guilty ;  but,  appealing  to  a  higher  and  more  enlightened  tribur 
nal,  the  Case  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  spontaneous  combui^ 
tion;  and  thus  was  an  innocent  man  preserved  firom  infamy 
and  the  scaffold. 

But  we  need  not  depedd  on  the  records  of  a  period,  char* 
aclerised  by  the  credulity  which  is  inseparable  from  an  im* 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences,  for  prooft  of  the 
reality  of  the  phenomenon  under  consideration;  as  subsequent 
and  better  informed  ages,  have  furnished  examples  so  nume* 
rotts  BXki  well  authenticated,  that  we  are  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  cherish  a  doubt.  Some  of  these  cases  are  gtoen^  m  another 
volume  of  this  Dictionary^  under  the  head  of  Cas  Rares. 

Dupont,  Adolphi  and  Lecat  seem  to  be  the  first  who  yde 
publications  on  tins  subject;  but  it  was  reserved  for  B^Lair, 
at  a  later  period,  to  illustrate  it  by  a  most  conq^itehensive  as- 
semblage of  facts,  and  ingenious  reasonings.  Nevertheless, 
the  principal  condusiotis  of  this  estimable  author  have  been 
combatled  by  professor  Kopp,  of  ibnau,  in  an  excellent  mo* 
nograph  whicfh  he  has  published  on  this  subject.  It  is  cMefly 
firom  the  writings^f  these  Savans,  tibat  I  shall  extract  what  I 
am  about  to  say. 

Messrs.  Lair  and  Kopp  have  collected  the  best  authenti* 
cated  and  most  conchmve  examples  of  human  combustioD, 
and  to  their  woriu  will  I  refer  for  these  details.  There  is  a 
case,  however,  which  M.  Lair  has  onntted,  that  deserves  to  be 
related  here ;  seeing  that  the  patient  survived  the  catastrophy 
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for  sdme  time,  and  was  able  to  state  the  circumstances  wbiclk 
preceded  and  followed  it  This  case,  which  M.  Joseph  Bath 
taglia,  a  surgeon  of  Ponte-Bosio,  published  in  one  of  the 
Journals  of  Florence,  from  whence  Dr.  Fpuquet  extracted  it 
into  the  BMiotheque  Saluiaire  of  Paris,  1787,  is  so  much  the 
more  worthy  of  introduction  here,  as  it  throws  a  great  deal  of 
light  upon  the  occastonal  cftase  of  the  phenomenon  which  we 
are  considering. 

^  Don  G.  Maria  BeVtholi,  a  priest,  of  Mount  Yalere,  in  the 
district  of  Livizzano,  made  a  visit,  says  M.  Battaglia,  to  the 
fiiir  of  Filetto,  where  be  had  business.  After  having  devoted 
a  day's  journey  to  the  neighboring  country,  executing  some 
commissions,  he  pushed  forward  m  the  evening  for  Fenile, 
and  reached  the  house  of  his  brotber4n*law  who  resided 
there.  On  entering  it,  he  requested  to  be  shown  into  the 
apartment  where  he  was  to  lodge.  For  some  reason  he 
placed  a  handkerchief  between  his  shoulders  and  his  shirt,  and 
every  body  having  withdrawn,  be  proceeded  to  say  his 
breviary.  But  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  the  family 
heard  an  extraordinary  noise  in  the  room,  where  they  had  left 
him  alone.  Perceiving  the  crfes  of  the  priest,  they  re* 
paired  instantly  to  the  apailment^  and,  on  entering  it,  found 
him  extended  on  the  paved  floor,  and  enveloped  in  a  thin 
flai^  which  receded  as  they  approached  him,  and  at  length 
entir^  vanished.  They  placed  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  upon 
his  bed,  and  administered  to  him  every  kind  of  aid  that  was 
at  hand.  On  the  following  day  1  was  called  in,  and,  having 
examined  him  with  cere,  I  found  that  the  skin  of  the  upper 
part  of  his  right  arm  was  almost  entirely  detached  from  the 
flesh,  and  hanging  loose.  In  the  space  comprised  between 
the  8honlde^and.  the  thigh,  the  integuments  were  also  as 
much  injured  as  those  of  the  arm.  I  proceeded  to  Temave 
ihe  fragments  of  skin,  and  perceiving  an  incipient  gangrene, 
upon  that  part  of  the  right  hand  which  had  suffered  most,  I 
immediately  scarified  it;  but,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  I 
£>und  it  the  next  day,  as  I  had  feared,  in  a.state  of  compl^t^ 
B[K>rtificatiQD« 
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**  At  my  tfiird  visits  all  the  other  injured  parts  were  equally 
mortified.  The  patient  complained  of  intense  thirst,  a]id  was 
^  agitated  with  horrible  convulsions.  He  discharged,  by  stool, 
a  quantity  of  bilious  and  putrid  matter,  and  was  besides  ha- 
rassed with  a  continual  vomiting;  accompanied  by  a  great 
deal  of  fever  and  delirium. 

^  At  the  end  of  the  foui^h  day,  after  two  hours  of  deqx 
stupor,  he  expired.  At  my  last  visit,  during  which  he  fell 
into  the  lethargy  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  observed  yith  as- 
tonishment, that  the  putrefaction  had  already  made  such  pro- 
gress, that  tfie  body  of  the  patient  exhaled  an  insupportable 
stench :  worms  had  been  generated  in  his  skin,  and  were  to  be 
seen  crawling  even  on  the  outside  of  the  bed;  and  his  finger 
nails  of  the  left  hand  had  pealed  offi  In  this  deplorable  situn 
ation,  I  thought  that  nothing  more  could  be  attempted  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  patient,  and  he  was  left  to  his  fate. 

<*  Having  taken  care  to  ieam  firom  the  patient  himself  all 
that  passed  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  he  informed  nr>e  that 
when  it  occurred,  he  fclt  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow 
firom  a  club  on  his  right  arm^  and,  at  the  same  moment,  he 
observed  a  blue  flame  issuing  from  his  shirt,  which,  in  an  in- 
stant, was  reduced  to  ashes,  without  ike  fire  extending  to  the 
wristbands.  The  handkerchief  which,  on  his  arrival,  he 
bad  applied  over  his  shoulders,  between  his  shirt  and  skin, 
remained  entirely  uninjured;  as  did, likewise,  bis  drawers; 
but  his  cap  was  wholly  consumed,  without  a  single  hair  of 
his  head  being  scorched. 

^  That  ti)e  elennentary  fire  dispersed  in  the  air,  had  burnt  his 
skin,  reduced  his  shirt  to  ashes,  and  consumed  his  cap,  witlK 
out  touching  his  hair,  in  the  slightest  degree,  are  fiicts,  which 
I  present  to  the  public  as  well  ascertained,  and  perfectly 
tertain:  besides,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  patient  were  those 
of  a  severe  bum.  The  night  was  calm,  and  the  air  extreme- 
ly pure.  The  persons  who  entered  the  room,  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  did  not  perceive  any  bituminous  or  empyreu^ 
tnatic  odour;  nor  did  ihey  observe  any  smoke.  The  lamp^ 
previously  full  of  oil,  was  dry,  and  die  wick  in  a  state  of  iix% 
cinen^tion. 
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In  attempting  to  account  for  human  combustion,  we 
flbould  never  lose  sight  of  the  iact  that  it  takes  place  in  the 
living  body;  and,  consequent! j,  tliat  we  must  reject  every  ex* 
planation,  that  is  exclusively  conformable  to  the  chemical  and 
physical  laws,  which  govern  bodies  deprived  of  life.  It  i«  on 
this  principle,  that  the  reasonings  of  M*  Kopp,  must  prevail 
over  those  of  M.  Lair. 

From  observatfons  continued  down  to  the  present  day,  it 
appearf  that  nearly  all  the  victims  of  human  Combustion  have 
been  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  M. 
Lair  has  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  different  parts  of  their 
bodies,  having  suffered  an  afcoholic  impregnation,  had  ecm* 
'  tracted  a  degree  of  combustibility^  which, rendered  thenv 
liable  to  be  burnt  up.  This  opinion,  adopted  iy  many  phy* 
sicians,  and  especially  by  Beldoes,  seemed,  at  first,  to  derive 
support  from  the  dissection  of  persons,  dead  from  drunkeiiBess, 
ifrom  whose  bodies  there  issued  a  spirituous  odour.  M.  Lair 
has  added,  also,  that  the  flame  observed  in  these  combustions, 
absolutely  resembled  that  of  burning  alcohol;  that  the  indi* 
viduals  to  whom  these  accidents  have  happened,  were  gener* 
ally  very  fit  or  very  lean;  and  that  in  the  former  ease,  the 
fat  supplied  fuel  for  the  ffiune,  while,  in  the  latter,  a  defect  oi 
moisture  favoured  the  combuiltion. 

But  on  the  principles  of  sound  physiology,  can  we  a<famt 
the  assimibtion  of  any  substance,  whatever,  unless  it  be  sub* 
jected  to  certain  changest  Vitality,  as  M.  Kopp  has  re* 
marked,  destroys  existing  combination,  and  forms  o&ers  ac- 
cordii^  to  its  own  laws:  this  faculty  may,  it  is  true,  be  modi- 
fied or  limited  by  disease,  but  it  never  teases  entirely  until 
after  death.  W^e  should  even  regard,  as  a  character  of  or- 
ganic action,  its  power  to  ferm  compounds  nsorc  complicated, 
tiian  those  which  result  from  the  action  of  in<»'gauc  nature. 
This  action  frequently  modifies  the  substances  which  are  re- 
ceived from  without,  and  developes  others  which  the 
chemists  regard  as  undecomposable.  The  cones  of  the'  pine, 
growing  upon  a  sterile  sand,  which  does  not  contain  an  atom 
of  calcareous  earth,  have  nevertheless  yielded  that  substance 
to  the  chemist  Einhoff.    The  observations  of  M.  Lampadiuf 
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have  proved  that  vegetables  contain  earths  which  are  not 
found  in  the  soils  where  they  grow,  and  the  experiments  of 
Braconnety  have  left  not  the  least  douht  on  this  point 

Certain  assimilated  substances  preserve,  however,  some 
one  of  their  properties,  such  as  their  colour,  odour,  &c*    We 
know,  for  example,  that  madder,  taken  internally,  colours  the 
bones  red;  that  logwood  commumcates  to  the  urine  a  similar 
hue;  and  rhubarb  a  yellow  colour.     The  mushroom,  (agaric) 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtschatca  intoxicate  them- 
selves, imparts  its  inebriating  quality  to  the  urine.    Frictions 
with  garlic  give  to  the  breath  the  odour  of  that  vegetable,  &c. 
But  are  these  substances  really  in  the  same  state  of  combina- 
tion, in  which  they  were,  before  their  ingestion  and  applica- 
tion; and,  in  the  supposition  that  akohd  traverses  the  living 
body,  as  it  spreads  through  a  sponge,  would  not  its  great  a& 
finify  for  water,  present  an  obstacle  to  its  eombustiont  Besides, 
do  not  the  inflammable  eructations,  which  have  been  some- 
times observed  from  brandy  drinkers,  prove  ttiat  the  liquor  bad 
already  undergone  a  change  in  the  stomach,  since  alcoholie 
vapours  are  not  susceptible  of  taking  fire,  by  simple  contact 
with  the  atmosphere?    The  dissection  of  dead  bodies  is  not 
more  conclusive,  since  brandy,  taken  in  large  quantities,  a 
short  time  before  death,  might  readily  transude  through  tis- 
sues^ no  longer  endowed  with  the  resistance  of  a  vital  prin- 
ciple.   Our  supposition  is  still  further  supported,  by  the 
observations  of  Metzger,  who,  in  dissecting  a  great  number 
of  drunkards  from  brandy,  of  both  sexes,  never  perceived 
any  alcoholic  odour,  but  found  the  stomach  mflamed.    Final- 
ly, die  resemblance  of  the  flame  in  human  combustion,  to  that 
of  alcohol,  cannot  be  of  any  weight,  since  it  equally  res^n- 
bles  that  emitted  by  several  other  bodies  in  a  state  of  com- 
bustion, such  as  hydrogen  gas,  carbon  and  sutphur*    We 
may  add  to  these  objections,  that  eDcry  one,  who  has  perished 
by  spontaneous  combustion,  has  not  been  addicted  to  intem- 
perance. 

As  to  the  state  of  corpulence  or  of  leanness,  it  is  certain 
that  tile  fat  in  the  cellular  tissue,  is  never  so  destitute  of 
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Hqoeous  particles,  nor  the  emaciatioD  so  extreme,  as  to  ptt^ 
dace  a  degree  of  dryness  that  woald  favor  rapid  combastidb* 
In  grouping  the  various  cases  of  spontaneous  human  con^ 
bustion,  as  M*  Lair  has  done  in  the  work  alreculy  quoted,  for 
the  purpose  of  deducing  from  them  some  general  conclusions, 
we  find: 

1.  That  women  are  a  great  deal  more  subject  to  this  ac* 
cident  than  men*  Now  we  know  that  the  skin  and  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  the  female  sex,  are  more  tender  and  relaxed,  than 
flie  male,  and  that  women  are  more  inclined  to  corpulence. 

2.  That  spontaneous  combustion  has  been  confined  to  aged 
persons;  almost  all  of  them  having  passed  the  sixtieth  year. 

3.  That  besides  the  debility  of  the  vital  powers  incident  to 
this  age,  the  individuals  have  generally  been  further  reduced 
by  some  enervating  affection. 

4.  That  they  had  augmented*their  delicacy  of  constitution 
by  an  inactive  life. 

5.  That  the  majority  of  them  have  been  fleshy,  (polysar- 
cous)  which,  at  an  advanced  age,  generally  implies  atony,  es- 
pecially of  the  lymphatic  system.  Dropsy  and  cachexy  are 
also  common  among  this  class  of  subjects. 

6.  That  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  suffered  spon- 
taneous combustion,  have  been  given  to  the  excessive  use  of 
ardent  spirits. 

7.  That  some  burning  body,  such  as  a  lamp  or  coal  of  fire, 
has,  almost  always,  been  found  near  the  place  where  the  ac- 
cident happened* 

8.  That  the  combustion  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  extend  to 
the  whole  body,  before  assistance  could  be  rendered. 

9.  That  the  flame  has  exhibited  great  mobility;  been  diffi^ 
cult  to  extinguish  with  water;  and  has  not  attacked  the  sur- 
rounding  bodies,  even  when  in  contact  with  them  for  some 
time* 

lOC  That  the  spot  where  the  combustion  happened,  has 
exhaled  a  strong  empyreumatic  odour;  that  the  walls,  the 
the  ashes,  and  the  coals,  have  been  covered  with  a  fcetid  and 
greasy  moisture. 

II.  That  the  trunk  of  the  body  has  been,  almost  always, 
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Marly  consnnied;  and  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases^ 
the  fragments  remaining  hare  heen  tiiese  of  the  bead  and 
extiiemities* 

13.  Finally,  that  in  a  great  majority  of  in^tance^  the  event 
has  happened  in  winter,  when  the  atmosphere  was  cold. 

Now,  to  arriye  at  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  which 
occapies  us,  it  is  necessary  to  refec.to  the  cohibustibility  of 
the  body,  and  to  the  cause  which  excites  the  combustion*  The 
combustibility  should,  we  conceive,  be  strictly  and  rigorously 
considered,  since,  in  the  state  of  health,  the  hiiman  body,  is  of 
tiie  class  of  substances,  that  are  bui^t  with  difficulty* 

This  combustibility  is  caused  by  the  weakness  of  the  vital 
powers,  from  a^,  diseases,  and  a  life  of  inattivity  and  el^esses ; 
the  abuse  of  strong  liquors,  especially  of  brandy,  debilitated 
tiie  absorbent  system,  in  a  particular  manner;  and  this  con- 
dition may  give  origin,  in  certain' oases,  to  an  inflammable 
Bubstance,  which  may  accumulate  in  greater' or  le^ft  quanti- 
ties, in  the  diflferent  parts  of  &e  body,  according  to  their  v4^ 
rieties  of  structure* 

The  combustible  stihstance  ought,  then,  to  have  the  pro- 
perty of  easily  penetrating  the  cells  of  the  bod^,  without 
losing  its  combustibility  by  the  contact  of  fluids. 

There  is  not  any  known  body,  t^rhich  more  fdlly  unites 
^these  conditions,  than  the  inflconmable  gases;  and  without 
their  agency,  we  cannot  explain  the  occurrence  to  which 
our  attention  is  directed.  For  it  to  take  place,  such  a  gas 
mast  accumulate  in  the  cells  of  the  body^  as  lymph  accumu- 
lates in  dropsy;  and  without  insisting  on  the  pre-existence  of 
all  the  gas  necessary  to  finish  the  combustion^  we  may  sup- 
pose, with  great  probability,  that  this  operation  gives  rise  to 
•9L  new  gaseous  developement,  in  the  parts  aflfected;  and  that 
a  suflicient  quantity  is  thus  generated  to  finish  the  combus- 
tion. This  ttieory  obviates  the  objection  founded  upon  the 
ab^nce  of  a  generld  emphysema  in  some  of  the  victims  of 
this  kind  of  combustion,  a  state  which  appears,  occasionally, 
to  huve  existed.         .     '         ^ 

Hydrogen  Is  a  principal  element  of  animal  bodies:  it  mani- 
fests itself  during  life,  as  well  as  after  death ;  and  forms  a  great 
Ko,UL  3 
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variety  of  combinations  with  caloric,  carbon,  salphnr  and 
phosphorus.  Without  insisting  very  much  upon  this  general^ 
iy  admitted  truth,  it  may  be  useful,  at  this  moment,  to  recol- 
lect the  different  phenomena,  which  have  a  direct  and  forcible 
bearing  on  our  subject. 

Morton  saw  a  flame  project  from  under  the  sldn  of  a  hog  at 
the  moment  an  incision  was  made.  Bonamet  Ruysch,  having 
applied  a  candle  to  the  vapours  which  escaped,  in  an  explosive 
manner,  from  the  stomach  of  a  woman  whom  he  was  dissecting, 
observed  them  to  inflame.  Ruysch  remarked  a  similar  &ct, 
in  examining  the  stomach  of  a  female,  who,  for  four  days  be* 
fere  her  death,  had  not  taken  any  nourishment.  In  other 
cases  Ihe  gas  has  become  inflamed  without  the  contact  of  a 
burning  body,  and  merely  from  mixing  with  the  atmosphere. 
Such,  among  other  examples,  is  that  published  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences^  of  Paris,  for  1761.  ft 
happened  in  the  same  year,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nenfchatel.  At 
the  moment  when  a  butcher  opened  an  ox,  which  had  been  sick 
for  some  time,  and  was  very  much  swollen,  a  flame  projected 
from  the  paunch,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  more  than  £ve 
feet  It  burnt,  not  only  himself,  but  a  little  girl  that  stood 
by  his  side ;  continued  for  several  minutes,  and  emitted  a  very 
disagreeable  odour. 

The  production,  in  the  system,  during  life,  of  hydrogen  gas, 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  It  takes  place  daily,  as  we  know,  in  the 
alimentary  canal;  and  similar  observations  to  those  which 
have  been  cited,  are  not  rare.  Sturm,  Nieremberg,  Bartholin, 
Gaubius,  and  Gmelin,  speak  of  inflanunable  eructations,  which 
appear  to  have  occurred,  principally  in  the  north;  where, 
after  the  excessive  use  of  brandy,  the  individuals  have  been 
suddenly  exposed  to  a  cold  atmosphere.  The  National  Ga- 
zette of  Bohemia  announced,  a  few  years  since,  an  accident 
of  this  kind,  which  happened  to  a  shepherd  of  Lahowitz,  who 
died,  in  presence  of  several  witnesses,  in  consequence  of  an 
inflammable  eructation — the  flame  resisting  every  means 
which  could  be  employed  for  its  extinction.  In  these  differ^ 
ent  cases,  the  decomposition  of  the  alcohol  and  of  the  animal 
substances  contained  ia  the  stomach,  gave  rise^o  the  pho0- 
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phuretted  hydrogen  which  inflamed^  spontaneouslj,  on  conn- 
ing in  contact  with  the  atmosphere;  This  inflammation  wtis 
not  mare  extensive,  because  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
were  not  in  a  state  to  ^vor  a  general  combustion. 

Since  we  cann^  deny  the  developement  of  inflammable 
gases,  in  the  living  body,  we  may  consistently  admit  their  ac- 
cumulation in  the  cellular  tissue,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
according  as  it  is  more  or  less  loose  in  its  texture  ;^  and  of 
course  the  parts  which  are  the  softest,  as  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  wiU  be  most  subject  to  this  accumulation. 

But  the  human  body,  even  rendered  thus  eminently  com- 
bustible, cannot  be  inflamed  without  the  agency  of  a.  spark; 
for,  in  admitting,  that  a  part  of  the  inflammable  principle  con- 
sists of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  we  cannot  sufficiently, 
explain  what  takes  place;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  sudden  in- 
flanunation  seems  to  have  been  general. 

We  regard  the  vicinity  of  a  burning  body,  as  the  exciting, 
cause  of  the  combustion;  and  M.  Lair  has  even  concluded, 
that  we  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  recognise  spontaneous  human 
combustions,  since,  they  are  but  accidental;  but  we  do 
not  perceive,  acfcording  to  this  supposition,  how  the  combus- 
tion could  be  so  rapid,  so  general,  and  so  complete;  and  we 
conceive  still  less  at  what  point  it  would  first  show  itself.. 
Besides,  there  are  cases  of  human  combustion,  where  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  presence  of  an  igni<«d  body. 

In  comparing  these  different  considerations  with  the  acci- 
dent which  happened  to  the  priest  Bertholi,  we  are  disposed 
(o  regard  electricity,  as  performip^  an  important  part  in  hu- 
man combustions ;  and  must  ev^^  consider  it  as  the  occasional^ 
cause  of  those  accidents. 

Nobody  doubts  the  i<Mo-electricity  of  a  great  number 
of  animals;  and  ihit  state  is  also  met  with  in  a  high  degree, 
in  many  individuals  of  the  human  species.  The  celebrat- 
ed traveller  Brydone  made  experitients  upon  a  female, 
whose  idio-electricity  was  such,  that-  sparks  projected  from 
ber  hair  every  time  she  combed  it  He  was  able  even 
to  charge  a  Leyden  vial,  and  to  inflame  brandy  with  these 
sparks.    His  experinients  were  made  durin([  a  period  of  se- 
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vere  frosty  A  Senator  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Dajton,  when  at  Washu^n,  remarked,  in  palling  off 
and  fleparalQig  at  night  hia^  WooHen  and  silk  stoddnge,  that 
thej  emitted  electric  sparks.  But  noUnng  wouM  be  easier, 
tiian  to  collect  an  infinite  niifiober  of  such  fticts,  disseminat- 
ed  through  authors,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

loflanunable  substances  accamutated  in  the  bo^Hes  of  the 
victims  of  spontaneous  coinbQstiett,ought,even  by  &^  nature, 
augment  the  electric  state.  O^rheatin^  the  body  may  con- 
tribute, equally,  to  an  explosion  of  the  electric  matter;  and 
it  is  thus  that  the  proximity  of  fire  or  of  a  bumii%  candle, 
may,  in  certain  cases,  aid  in  human  combustion:  at  other 
times,  this  effect  may  be  pr6duced  by  violent  exercise,  or  by 
any  other  cause  which  can  excite  electricify. 

The  electric  spark,  thus  developed,  penetrates  with  extreme 
celerity  a  body  impregnated  with  any  kind  of  inflammable 
matter;  which,  being  every  where  inflamed,  cannot  be  sub- 
dued by  the  aqueous  particles  of  the  system,  so  that  the  com- 
bustion, in  a  great  number  of  cases,  takes  place  with  such  rat 
pidity,  that  the  unfoHunate  victims  have  not  time  to  call  for 
assistance.  The  fire,  as  observation  proves,  at  first  spreads 
upon  the  surface,  because  it  is  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
and  thence  extends  to  the  deeper  seated  parts. 

This  theory  will  explain,  without  much  difficulty,  the  fol- 
V>wing  circumstaiK^s : 

Women  are  more  s^tci  than  noen  to  spontaneous  combus- 
tton,  because  their  tissues  ^re  less  compact,  and,  consequent- 
ly, more  disposed  to  gaseous  Cumulations. 

Spontaneous  combustions  occui^  most  fitquentiy  among  the 
aged,  because  they  are  more  addicts  than  the  young,  to  the 
we  of  spirituous  liquors ;  they  take  but  ttttle  exercise,  and  their 
vital  enei^,  especially  in  the  lymphatic  system,  is  enfeeWed. 

The  character  ^  the  flame— i&  l^htowto,  its  mobiffty,  and 
1*8  resistance  to  the  action  of  water — are  all  proper  to  hydro- 
gen gas.  fa  some  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  the  ignis 
iatims,  and  certain  meteors,  in  whidi  this  gas  Is  supposed  to 
perform  cm  important  |«i^  U  manifeats  file  sane  p|o]pert^ 
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The  forniture  and  oihet  6uix>uidiog  objects  are  bat  Utde 
injured,  because  hydrogen  g^  ia  combustion,  does  not  in- 
flame the  greater  number  of  hdieg,  unless  it  be  in  very  close 
contact  with  them. 

The  water  which  bedewa  the  walls  of  the  apartment  in 
which  the  corfibustion  took  placi  as  well  as  the  coals  and 
ashes  of  the  deceased,  is  fumishecby  the  conhustion  of  hy- 
drogen gis ;  and,  also,  by  the  iva^tion  of  the  Hquids  of  the 
burnt  body.  The  unctuous  aspcc  of  this  water,  is  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  fat,,  wich  has  been  volatilized 
Vy  the.heat. 

The  fcetid  smell  is  that  of  the  emyreumatic  oil,  formed 
during  the  combustion. 

The  trunk  of  the  body  is  always  mre  injure!  than  the 
other  parts,  because  of  the  great  sizof  its  cavidea;  and  of 
flie  looseness  of  their  ceHuIar  textun.  FinaUy— 

The  winter  is  the  season  when  sk>iianeous  himui  com- 
bustions most  frequently  occur;  becase  the  cold  air  ii  a  bad 
conductor  of  electricity,  and  promce^  the  idio-electicity  of 
the  animal  bo^y* 


EDrrORIAL  9TE4 

We  have  translated  (hastily  aBdMegaAtIy)the  ingenious 
memdr  of  M.  Marc,  as  a  kind  of  suplement  to  the  Diftourse 
00  Intemperance,  published  in  tiie^eceding  numbers  )f  this 
Journal.  AUbeu^  a  trandation  Id  reprint,  it  will,  we  pre- 
sume, oSer  considerable  novelty  t  most  of  our  readers,  as 
the  subject  is  one  which  has  attlcted  but  little  attention 
from  BrM^haod  Ameritan  writei  bideed,of  niaewoiks 
referred  to  by  M#  Sferc  at  the  en4>f  his  article,  everyone  is 
Continental  l-Tbeflier  tiiis*  sfaonl,  he  regarded  a»  evidence 
^tthis  event  is  more  fi:ei|uent  aowlgtiie  people  of  die  Contir 
«ent,  than  those  of  Great  Britain  ai^tlie  United  States,or  only 
th^t  it  ba3  received  more  attentioi  we  are  unable  to  say. 
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Art.  lY. —Mtices  of  the  prwicwd  Mineral  Springs  of  Kentucky 
and  Ohio.    B*  the  Editoiu 

The  Mineral  Springs  of  Katuckjand  Ohio,  especially  of 
the  former,  are  numerous  and^onsiderablj  diversified  in  their 
composition  and  qualities,  ^^hej  are  but  little  known  to  the 
profession,  even  of  those  sites;  who,  in  genera],  are,  there- 
fore, unable  to  direct  theiiyatients  to  a  proper  choice.  Hav- 
ing visited  most  of  them,.though  not  with  the  means  of  an 
accurate  analysis,  nor  fofe*  sufficient  length  of  time  to  observe 
all  their  efects)  I  propo^^  in  this  paper,  to  give  a  brief  notice 
of  those  vhich  constitu^  our  principal  Watering  Places. 

The  couttries  on  eaii  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  present  an 
identity  in  the  age  of  ^eir  rocks,  but  considerable  variety  in 
their  conp^sition.  Tej  are  all  secondary,  and  disposed  in 
horizontol  itrata.  Th^  predominant  rocks  are  grey  litoe-stone, 
abound  ng  in  organic  jedains;  and  sand-stone,  alteniated  with 
shivers  and  slate-claj.  The  calcareous  formation  presents 
considerable  variety  in  s  geological  character,  as  well  as  in 
its  chenical  compositiot  Springs  are  subterranean  streams^ 
supplied  chiefly  by  therains  which  percolate  through  the 
rocks  *ver  which  they  ill;  and  which,  in  their  meander- 
ings,  dssolve  such  solubi  matters  as  may  be  in  thetr  way; 
and  hmce  the  diversity, a  quality,  of  the  mineral  waters,  in 
the  repon  of  which  I  havspoken.  Throughout  almost  every 
part  if  it,  the  commonpring  and  well  water,  is  hard^ — 
in  otter  words,  is  improiated  with  the  carbonate  and  sul- 
phateof  lime,  the  muriie  of  soda,  and  other  saline  substan- 
ces. When  any  one  onore  of  these,  or  other  ingredients 
are  present,  to  a  certai  degree,  the  water  is  no  longer  re. 
gard  aifit  for  culinary  piposes;  but  pronounced  medicinal, 
and  resorted  to  by  the  va^tudinary.  In  their  selection,  they 
are  too  often  governed  \r  considerations  of  convenience,  or- 
act  in  almost  total  ignorace  of  the  relative  effect  of  different' 
springs.  Thus  they  ofte  suffer  injury,  when  they  expect  to* 
receive  benefit  A  mistaen  choice  in  the  watering  place,  is- 
not,  however,  the  only,  cause  of  disappointment.  The 
conduct  of  the  patient  white   ^ere»  apd  the  ezpoeuietf 
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to  which  he  is  sabjected,  contribute  greatly  to  an  un- 
fiivorable  result  Hence  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  to  see 
invalids  who  left  home  in  hope,  return  in  discouragement,  if  not 
despair. .  For  the  infirm  to  derive  advantage  from  the  use  of 
mineral  waters,  several  circumstances  must  be  attended  to. 

1.  It  is  necessary  that  the  spring  should  be  well  chosen,  in 
ottier  words,  adapted  to  the  case  of  the  patient 

%  That  it  should  be  in  a  healthy  situation;  or  one,  at  least, 
as  exempt  as  possible  from  the  caus^  which  induced  ^  4i^ 
ease  which  is  to  be  cured. 

3.  That  the  malady  should  be  curable;  dr,  if  not  curable^ 
susceptible  of  palliation. 

4.  That*  it  should  not  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  aggravat- 
ed by  exercise. 

5.  That  the  patient  should  be  comfortably  lodged,  in  a  dry 
and  airy  apartnient,  instead  of  b^i^.  ^nfined  in  a  small  cabin 
or  room,  close  upon  the  ground  floor,  surrounded  by  high  weeds 
and  grass,  in  a  damp  valley,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 

6.  That  he  should  not  participate  in  the  dissipation,  which 
is  so  commonly  practised  by  those  who  visit  watering  places 
for  amusement  only. 

7.  That  he  should  be  exceedingly  temperate  and  simple  in 
his  diet  Mineral  waters  of  almost  every  kind  sharpen  the 
appetite,  sometimes  to  a  morbid  degree,  and  the  majority  of 
patients,  suppose,  or  pretend  to  suppose,  that  while  at  a  min> 
eral  spring,  they  may  indulge  themselves  with  impunity.  Thus, 
in  numerous  instances,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  water,  are 
more  than  countervailed,  by  errors^and  excesses  in  diet 

8.  That  he  should  visit  the  watering  place  between  ihe 
1 5th  or  20th  of  May,  and  the  same  period  in  September.  The 
proper  time,  in  this  country,  is  the  four  months  preceding  the 
autumnal  equinox ;  though,  on  the  wht>le,  it  is  better  and  safer 
to  limit  the  residence  to  the  three  summer  months.  The  first 
half  of  May  is  almost  always  too  cool  and  rainy  to  be  com- 
fortable ;  and  most  watering  places  too  much  infested  with  fe* 
vers  after  the  first  of  September,  to  justify  a  longer  sojourn  at 
them.  These  are  given,  however,  as  general  rules,  to  which 
there  are  exceptions. 
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9.  Thai  the  patient  abouldremaiii  longer  than  is  usual.  Of 
all  men,  the  Anglo-American  is^  perhaps,  the  most  impatient. 
He  arrives  at  a  watering  place,  and,  like  a  thirsty  animal,  obe- 
dient oalj  to  his  sensations,  proceeds  to  drench  himself  I& 
three  days  be  is,  perhaps,  worse  than  when  he  arrived;  and^ 
in  a  week,  he  decides^  that  the  waters  can  do  him  no  good,  ialls 
into  displeasure  with  every  thing  about  him,  and  repairs  to 
another  spring,  on  returns  home  in  ^gtet,  at  bis  useless  ex'^ 
pepditure  of  strength  and  money- 

In  most  cases,  mineral  waters  should  be  drunk  moderately 
and  perseverihgly*  'Their  specific  efiects,  in  mapy  instances^ 
are  not  perceived,  nor,  indeed,  produced  for  some  time.  Their 
first  impression,  on  many  invalids,  is  unfiivouraUe;  but,  by 
continuing  them,  the  constitution,  at  length,  becomes  recon- 
ciled to  theit  action,  and  is  ultimatdy  strengthened  by  it 

10.  That  in  joumeyiog^  to  tbe  watering  place,  he  should 
proceed  with  deliberation,  and  not  in  a  feeKog  of  anx- 
iety to  reach  the  fountain  upon  which  his  imaginatiofi 
is  turned,  subject  hitnself  to  long,  daily  journeys  and 
great  fatigue.  The  end  cannot  justify  such  means*  He 
should  look  to  the  travelling,  not  less  than  the  water  to  which 
it  is  to  conduct  him,  as  a  source  of  benefit;  and^so  perform  it, 
as  to  increase  instead  of  exhausting  hb  strength. 

11.  That  be  should  not  jdace  too  exclusive  a  reliance  est 
Ae  water.  It  may  be  an  important,  without  being  the  only, 
means  of  core.  In  oruiny  cases,  a  particular  course  of  <fiet  is 
necessary,  and  should  not  be  abandoned.  In  others,  certain 
medicines  are  requisite,  and  should  be  persevei^  in. 

By  an  attention  to  these,  and  such  other  rules  as  individual 
cases  will  suggest,  mineral  waters  may  do  good  in  various 
cases;  and,  aided  by  the'  travelling,  and  the  reviving  and  al« 
terative  influences  of  pleasant  scenery  and  new  social  aspects^ 
may,  sometimes,  effect  that  which  all  the  drugs  of  the  apo- 
thecary could  not  reach;  and,  what  is  stiU  more,  may  avert 
theiate' which,  in  chronic  diseases,  too  often  await»  him  who 
is,  firom  day  tb  day,  compelled  to  swallow  them  en  masst. 
There  are  physicians  who  estimate  the  value  of  their  inter- 
ference, by  the  1bi|Ik  and  number  of  their  bduses;  and  any 
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spring,  not  absolatiely  impregnated  with  ars^c,  would  prove 
a  fountain  of  health  to  all  whom  it  might  extricate  from  slidh 
keeping.  These  strictures,  apparently  ^vere,  are  directed 
against  tiie  practice  in  chronic  diseases^  onlj;  but  it  is  gener- 
aUj  for  them  that  mineral  waters  are  prescribed. 

Haying  premised  these  g^n^ral  remarks,  on  the  ude  and 
abuse  of  mineral  waters,  I  shall  proceed  to  speak,  in  detail,  of 
some  of  the  principal  watering  places  in  the  West, 

EfARRODSBtriRCl   SpRINOS. 

The  town  of^^Harrodsburg,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Kentuclgr, 
is  situated  ten  miles  south  of  the  river  which  bears  that  name, 
and  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  State.  The  site  is 
elevated,  rocky  and  rolling,  hut  not  hilly;  and  the  surface  or 
the  surrounding  country  has  the  same  character.  Neither 
the  town,  nor  its  iiAmediate  vicinity,  presents,  in  its  scenery, 
any  thing  striking  or  picturesque;  but  within  two  or  three 
hours  ride,  in  different  directions,  the  perambulating  invalid 
may  see  several  ol]jects  not  unworthy  of  notice. 

1.  Utiion  Village,  inhabited  by.  Shakers,  who  exhibit  a 
characteristic  specimen  of  the  socid,  economical,  and  political 
relations  of  that  singular  people.        . 

2.  The  spot  denominated  Knob-Lick,  fifteen  miles  S.  £.  of 
Harrodsburg,  five  miles  from  the  old  and  pleasant  village  of 
X)anville,  the  site  of  Centre  College  ^  and  two  miles  from  the 
farm  of  the  late  venerable  Gov.  Shelby.  The  knobs  or  hillocks, 
are  from  ohe.to  two  hundred  feet  hi^,mpre  or  less  conical, 
some  of  them  insulated,  others  connected  by  crumbling  isth- 
muses,— the  whole  fprming^a  group  of  barren,  conoidal  emi- 
nences, which  are  finely  contrasted  with  the  deep  verdure  of 
the  surrounding  plain.  They  consist  of  a  marlaceous  slate- 
clay,  strongly  inclined  to  disintegration,  and  reposing  on  shale* 

S.  The  grey,  mural  clifis  of  the  Kentucky  river,  which  flows 
in  a  narrow  and  winding  ravine,  nearly  400  feet  in  depth. 
This  great  natural  canal,  may  be  visited  with  facilitj^,  by  se- 
veral roads;  and^oQers,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  high  and  pre^ 
cipitous  banks,  embellished  with  evergreens,  a  great  deal,  to 
interest  all  w4io  have  a  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 
No.  UK  4 
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But  we  must  return  to  that  which  is  more  important  to  ttie  ia* 
vaKd — 

The  Springs.  These  are  four  or  five  in  numben  They 
burst  out  near  the  summits  of  the  ridges,  on  which  the  village 
of  Harrodsburg,  Ib  built.  The  mass  of  these  ridges  is  com- 
posed of  lime-stone,  much  of  which  is  of  a  fine  grain,  and  im- 
pregnated witii  magnesia^  All  the  springs  afford  water,  ea^ 
sentially  of  the  same  composition;  though  the  proprietors  are 
Accustomed  to  speak  of  them,  as  presenting  some  variety  in 
their  qualities  and  effects.  None  of  the  veins  are  large. 
They  have  no  gaseous  impregnation,  and,  consequently,  do 
not  sparkle.  Their  temperature  is  that  of  other  springs,  not 
more  copious,  in  the  same  latitude — about  58^  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  water  from  one  of  them,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Sutton, 
has  been  exaniined,  with  some  care,  by  Dr.  Best  and  myself. 
The  following  is.  a  statement  of  the  experiments  mkde,  and 
the  results  obtained;  which,  although  not  so  rigorous  and 
comprehensive,  as  to  constitute  a  perfect  analysis^  will  convey 
a  correct  general  idea  of  the  composition  of  all  the  fountains. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

1.  Prusaiate  of  potash  and  infusion  of  galls  produced  a 
slight  discolouration,  bodi  before  and  after  boiling. 
3.  Nitric  acid  occasioned  no  change,  nor  efiervesence. 

3.  Oxalic  acid  produced  an  obvious  and  difiused  whiteness, 
which  appeared  slowly,  and  the  same  effect  occurred  after 
boiling. 

4.  Acetate  of  lead  threw  down  a  copious  white  precipitate, 
soluble  in  nitric  add. 

5.  Nitrate  of  silver  phKluced  the  same  kind  of  precipitate, 
soluble  in  the  same  acid,  and,  also,  in  anmionia. 

6.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  caused  a  slight  whiteness; 
and,  upon  the  addition  of  the  phosphate  of  soda,  a  copious 
white  precipitate  ensued. 

7.  One  thousand  grains  of  the  water,  evaporated,  left  a 
residuum  of  dry  white^matter,  which,  when  apparently  de- 
prived of  its  water  of  crystallization,  weighed  twelve  grains. 

During  the  evaporation  a  slight  pellicle  formed  on  the  suft 
face. 
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8.  A  portion  of  this  residuum  afibrded  an  eflfervescence 
with  several  acids,  aild  was  wholly  soluble,  in  dilute. mu- 
riatic acid. 

9.  Of  this  effervescent  portion,  nearly  the  whole  was  found 
to  be  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid.    The  remainder  was  proba- 

.  bij  lime;  which,  united  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  would  re- 
main undissolved.  From  this  solution,  the  addition  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda,  threw  down  a  co- 
pious white  precipitate*  ^ 

10.  One  thousand  grains  of  the  water  were  evaporated  to 
one  half.  Lime  water  was  men  Added,  whic|)  produced  a 
turbidness.  The  liquor  was  filtrated.  Oxalic  acid  was  then 
added  to  it,  and  occasioned  a  precipitate.  It  was  filtrat- 
ed again,  and  concentrated  still  further.  Acetate  of  Barytes 
was  tfien  added,  (not  in  excess)  a6d  produced  a  copious  white 
precipitate*  The  solution  was  finally  evaporated  to  dryness^ 
and  heat  enough  applied  to  decompose  and  drive  off  the  acetic 
acid.  The  residuuip,  dissolved  in  water^  changedthe  vegeta- 
ble blues  to  green. 

t 

CONCLUSIONS. 

This  water,  it  would  seem,  firom  the  foregoing  experiments, 
contains  the  following  salts: 
}*  Sulphate  magnesia,  in  large  quantities.    Thitf  is  the  cbap 

acteristtc  ingredient* 
9.  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  a  small  quantity. 
3.  Sulphate  of  sodd,  do. 

4»  Sulphate  of  Lime,  do. 

5.  Carbonate  of  Lime,  in  minute  doi 

6.  Iron  (probably  in  the  state  of  a  sulphate)  a  trace. 

7.  A  minute  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  I  mccuf- 
tained  by  experiments,  made  at  the  spring  itself. 

.  From  this  analysis,  it  appears  th^t  the  waters  of  the  Har< 
rodsburg  Springs,  bear  some  resemblance,  in  the  materials 
which  they  hold  in  solution,  to  th^  celebrated  SeidKts  foun- 
tain of  Bohemia.  Their  predominant  ingredient,  is  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salt;  though  the  other  matters  which 
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they  contain,  especially  the  suli^iate  of  iron,  small  as  it  is  in 
quantity,  may  contribute  to  their  beneficial  efiecls. 

I  amiiot  in  possession  of  the  facts,  necessary  to  a  full  ea> 
pose  of  their  therapeuticl^  powers ;  but  that  these  are  so  great 
as  justly  to  place  th^m  at  the  bead  of  all  the  known  minerajl 
spiungs,  ip  the  states  boTdering  on  the  Ohio  river,  I  have  no 
doiibtk 

The  cases  to  which  they  are,  in  a  peculiartnanner,  adapted, 
are  chronic  infl^immations,  and  obstructions  in  the  abdominal 
viscer;^.  Thus,  they  are,  engiinently  serviceable,  in  such 
ca^es  of  dysj^epsia,  as  ajre  attei"i&ed  with  subacutse  gastritis; 
in  sdmost  every  kind  of  hepatic  disorder,  except  when  the 
Uver  is  indurated^  and,  con8e<]uently,  incurable;  and  in  con- 
stipation, so  constant  an  attendant  oa  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  liver.  Th^y  are  abnoet  equally  beneficial,  in  chronic  in- 
^ommatioDs  of  mfasj  oiber  parts  of  the  syst^po — especially  of 
the  seraus  and  fihr6us  membranes.  In  tonic  dropsies,  in 
rheumatism,  and' in  various  affisctions  of  the  periosteum  fxom 
febrile  metastases,  from  syphilis  and  from  mercury,  they 
have  often  efifected  a  cure,  when  other  means  had  failed.  In 
several  urinary  disorders  they  have  done  equal  good.  In  chro- 
nic diseases  oftbib  skhi,  they  Mve,  also,  been  found  useful, 
when  the  patient  has  been;  subjected  to  a  regimen,  that  has  de- 
termined them  to  the  surface.  In  pula^nary  c^mplftints, 
they  have  been  found  serviceable ;  but  not  in  the  same  degree, 
as  in  disorders  of  the  abdoBmnal  org^ms ;  and  their  use  in  these 
maladies  requires  discrimination.  In  chronic  flema$ji  ^<1 
the  early  stages  of  subacute  bronchitis,  they  have  peri^p^rmed 
cures;  but  in  vomica,  tubercular  aoppurationfi^  and  hfqp^tizan 
tion  of  the  puhnotiary  tiissue,  tJiey  are  injuriotis;  and,  if  perr 
severed  in,  n^y  «ven  prove  fataL  When  they  have  .reiidered'. 
occasional  assistance  in  these  affections,  it  ulraa  cbiefiyiby  cor- 
recting a  morbi^con^itionofthQ  digestive  fm^tionsisooft^n 
ass()ciated  with  Hi^Tfir  ^T^  ^ick^heads^he  they,  occi^ijoQaMTV  ^^ 
.  gp^d.;  bi^t  many  Qi^^^  of  tba^t  obstinates  malady^  aie  aijtendied 
with  SMQh  an  e^p^^jirwMr  co«^itioa  of  th€  nervoi|S(  syjjt^,  tl^ajt 
thpir  sedative  ^apjBfa^liwpi  beooy^ps^  prejudicial.  In  h^ad^che^^ 
dependent,  however,  on  a  pMogistic  diathesis,  they  are  salu- 
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tary.  Finallj,  in  Dpthalnua,  during  the  stages  of  acute  and 
subacute  inflaiiimation-<-as  long  as  depletives  and  sedatives 
are  ipdicated^tbej  may  be  relied  upon  as  an  efficient  remedy. 

It  would  be  super^uous  to  cite  other  examples  of  ttieir  effi*' 
cacy.  The  principle  upon  which  tb^  diould  be  prescribed 
is  obvious.  Reducing  the  powei*  of  the  heart,  and  ac^g  as  a 
(Kiiretic,  cathartic  and  sudorific,  they  are  adapted  to  alnost 
every  case  of  inflammatory  ^sease;  while  they  are,  contra- 
indicated,  in  most  organic  lacsions,  in  exhausted  states  of  the 
system  from  profose  discharges  of  every  kind ;  and  'm  all  cases 
of  bfokea  Xif  and  mined  constitution.  Of  temperaments,  the 
sanguineous  aod  bilious  bear  them  best:  to  the  nervous 
and  phlegmatic  they  are  generally  useless,  not  iinjfirequetttljr 
oflensive,  9&d  sometimes^  aknost  pernicious, 

I  have  ali«eady  indicated  their  imdiJf  cpmmdL  Their  influ- 
ence on  the  etrcuJation  is,  I  believe,  invariably  that  of  a  re* 
Aigorant  and  sedative.  The^p  action  on  &e  kidneys  is,  ia 
general,  that  of  a  pew^erfiiil  diui:etic,  in  which  the  water  itself, 
no  doubt,  pierfermsan  id^pertant,  thoofh  nott  an  exclusive, 
part.  Ii>  ibe  majorHy  of  persons,  they,  also^  operate  on  the 
bowels,  as  a  hydrago^ie^oathartic^  but  tkoee  who  are  strongly 
incliBed  to  constipation,  or  experience,  in  an  uncommoa  de* 
grec,  their  diuretic  influence,  oecasionallj  find  it  necessai^ 
to  add  to  them  a  portion  of  the  salts,  which  are  prepared  by 
evaporating  the  water,  and  are  kept  at  the  springs  for  that 
purpose.  To  d<et^mine  them  upon;  the  skin,  fhej  should  be 
taken,  chieHy,  at  -night ;  the  patient  lying  in  bed,  with  the  sur- 
face of  his  body  closely,  bi|t  thiidy  covered^  In  these  cases^ 
twaswhoU  matteis  Dequife  adtention;  fixr  witbcfut  an  observ- 
sMQce  of  them,  tile  dedred  effect  caBnotalwayB  be  obteufied:  * 

1.  The  forehead  of  the  patlatit  shoaM  be  covered  with  a 
dip  of  flannd,  as  directed  by  Sydenhatti)  iHhen  sweating  le 
the' object 

^  He  sljk>uld'bejeft  al6tk^,  or,  &tlea«t,  not  be  altbw^d  t&  * 
talk  or  read.    If  the  waters  be  taketi(  vrarm  or  hot,  their  sudio- 
rtnc  efie<;t  wiU^  in  most  cases,  be  greater,  theln  if  taken  cold. 
liastly,'  w^n  all  tliese  means  i^  imafailing^  an  opiate— 
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Sov  example,  the  pulvis  Doveri— should  be  employed,  and  will^ 
in  general,  be  successful. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  these  waters  do  not  oppress 
the  stomach.  This  is  not  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  or  any  other  aeriform  fluid;  but  to  their  passing  flie 
pylorus,  or  being  drunk  up  by  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  very 
aeon  after  they  are  received  into  that  organ-  It  is  to  the  sti- 
mulus saline  matters  which  they  contain,  that  their  eariy 
exit  from  it  should  be  attributed. 

It  is  proper  t#  say  a  word  or  two,  concerning  the  saHne 
mass,  which  is  obtained  by  the  ev^)oration  of  these  waters. 
It  is  called  Epsom  salt;  but  it,  obviously,  contains  all  the  fixed 
ingredients  of  die  springs,  and  might,  if  dissolved  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cold  water,  form  a  medicated  beverage,  equally 
useful  with  that  afforded  by  the  fountains  themselves.  Indeed 
a  dilute  solutioa  of  these  salts,  in  water  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid,  and  cooled  with  ice^  would  constitute  a  mineral 
water  more  palatable,  and,  peAaps,  noore  efficacious,  than 
those  of  Harrodsburg.  Of  these  salts,  considered  as  a  substi- 
tute, for- the  refined  and  crystallized  sulphate  of  magnesia,  of 
of  the  shops,  it  would  be  right  to  make  a  most  favourable  es- 
timate. I  am  by  no  means  convinced,  that  any  thing  is  gain- 
ed on  the  score,  either  of  taste  or  effect,  by  substituting  the 
purified  Epsom  salt,  for  one  rendered  impure  by  the  admix- 
ture of  other  saUne  substances;  and  I  know,  that  many  per- 
sons who  have  tried  both,  prefer  the  latter. 

As  this  paper  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some,  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  medical  profession,  and  as  my  object  is  utilify, 
it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  Harrodsburg  waters  are 
not  antacid,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  that  tenn.  They  are^ 
popularly,  said  to  contain  magnesia;  and  are  supposed  to  co^ 
rect  acidity  of  the  stomach,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cal- 
cined or  the  tamp  magnesia.  This,  however,  is  ^  mistake. 
But  a  small  proportion  of  their  magnesia  is  united  with  car- 
bonic acid,  into  a  carbonate,  which  is  a  real  antacid ;  the  bulk 
of  it  is  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming  Epsom  salt, 
which  cannot  unite  with  the  acid  of  the  stomach;  but  may 
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prevent  its  reprodactioD,  by  correcting  the  disordered  condi- 
tion of  that  organ,  which  causes  it  to  be  generated. 

There  are  other  Epsom  springs  in  Kentucky,  besides  those 
of  Harrodsburg;  of  which  the  only  one  that  has  acquired 
notoriety,  is  situated  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  that  town,  and 
one  from  PerryvUle.    It  is  named  the 

Rochester  Spring, 

It  is  a  feeble  but  constant  stream,  that,  bursts  out  about  60 
feet  below  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  coarse  grained,  shell 
lime-stone.  From  the  experiments  and  observations,  which  I 
have  made  upon^this  water,  its  sensible  qualities,  composition 
and  effects,  are  so  nearly  the  same,  with,  those  of  the  waters 
just  described,  that  a  detailed  account  of  them  would  be  su- 
perfluous. 

Olympian  Springs. 

In  July,  1833, 1  spent  a  week^at  these  springs,  which  con- 
stitute one  of  the  oldest  and  most  noted  watering  places  of 
Kentucky ;  and  what  I  shall  say  of  them,  is,  chiefly,  transcribed 
from  notes  made  on  the  spot,  at^e  time. 

They  are  situated  in  Bath  county,  about' 50  miles  east  of 
Lexington,  on  the  waters  of  Licking  river,  which  unites  with 
the  Ohio  opposite  Cincinnati. 

On  approaching\hem  from  the  west,  the  country  undergoes 
a  change  in  its  topography,  geology  and  botany.  The  gentle 
slopes  that  give  such  beauty  to  the  basin  of  Elkhom,  and  the 
^country  roundabout,"  of  which  Lexington  is  the  metropolis, 
are  succeeded  by  high  and  steep  hills,  the  summits  of  which 
are  narrow  and  serpentine.  This  is  the  commencement  of 
the  broken  country;  which,becoming  more  and  more  alpine,  as 
we  advance  to  the  east,  at  last  terminates  in  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  With  this  change  of  aspect,  there  is  a  corres- 
ponding change  of  structure.  This  first  shows  itself,  oh  ap- 
proaching Slate  creek,  between  Mountsteriing  and  the 
springs,  where  we  observe  strata  and  beds  of  arenaceous 
lime-stone,  alternating  with  the  blue,  shell  lioae  stone  just 
passed  over,  and  presenting  organic  remains  of  a  diflferent 
kind.    The  proportion  of  this  new  v«i»^of^  -«i^i#U''  tur*-**  >  ■# 
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as  we  ikdvatice ;  giving  indication,  aft  every  step^  of  the  inxm- 
tion  which  k  at  hand.  This  is  to  shale,  slate-elay  and  sand- 
stone; all  of  which  are  soon  visibi^  m  sihu  By  the  time  we. 
reach  the  springs,  they  become  the  predonflinaAt'  rocks^  and 
the  limestone  which,  jtiM  before,  was  seen  imbedding  them, 
now  becomes  the  imbedd<^d  mineiral;  With  the'  blue,  shell 
lime-scone,  the  arbustutn  terr<B  firtilis  disappears,  and  is  re- 
placed by  the  chesnut,  qnercitron  oak,  mountain  chesnut  oak, 
persimmon,  pine,  red  cedar,  and  other  trees,  and  shrubs  not 
found  in  rich  and  maiiy  soils,  with  a  corresponding  change  in 
herbaceous  vegetatio»»  Thus  the  observing  invalid  finds 
himself  transported,  in  a  single  day,  into  the  midst  of  objects 
and  aspects  which  are  both  new  and  curious*  * 

As  the  study  of  nature,  with  the  eye  of  poetry  or  of  philo- 
sophy, may  alleviate  many  of  the  ills,  either  real  or  imaginary, 
(if,  indeed,  the  latter  can  have  an  existence)  which  impel  us 
to  visit  watering  places,  it  wJIl  not,  I  trust,  he  regarded  as  un- 
professional, to  furnish  distant  invalids  with  a  rapid  sketch  of 
what  will  be  presented  to  their  observation  in  this  quarter. 

The  valley  in  which  the  springs  are  situated;  is  exp^ilded, 
at  the  place  where  they  arise,  to  the  breadth  of  haif  a  male; 
and  depressed  about  300  feet  below  die  surroiibding-  hitts.  A 
branch  of  Beaver  creek  meandersthrough  it,  and  contlibutefe 
to  sustain  the  luxuriant  and  succulent  veglets^on^  which 
overspreads  all  the  alliivial  grbunds  df  the  West  The  view  of 
this  spot,  on  approaching  it,  is  pleasaot  and  picturesqine.  The 
surrounding  dountry  is  broken;  but  the  traveller  hafr not  yet 
passed  over  the  most  rugged  part  This^  Mea  before  him, 
and  stretches  forward  to  th^  east,  without  airy  visible  limits* 
Immediately  beyond  the  valley,  he  observe^  the  hills  to  rise  in 
greater* elevation;  and,  destitute,  in  their  precipices^  of  arenas 
ceous  lime-stone,  to  exhibit  little- else  than  shale  and  slate- 
clay,  the  latter  of  which.  Within  an  bout's  ride,  grodiiates 
into  stand-stone.  Two  miles  from  the  springs,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  a  detached  and  somewhat 
conical  soramit;  ttiat  has  received  the  name  of  Olympus.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  the  region  adjoiniiig,and 
stfWiirtheF  eaat.    The  road  to  Beavef  creek  Iron  worics. 
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passes  near  ih^  base  of  Olypapus;  tiodf  at  le^h^  ^tscending 
from  the  valley,  die  observer  finds  bioiself  at  an  elevation  ^ 
of  6  or  800  feet;  and  sees  aroaod  him  nothing  ^^  ^^^P  ^^ 
angular  vallies,  mural  precifuces,  and  rocky  somailts;  wbicb 
isesemble  ruined  fortresses  and  towers*  The  ascent  to  inany 
of  these,  is  inpracticable;  but  others  may  be  scaMl,  and  will 
reward'  the  enterprise  with  views^  which,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  flat  country,  appear  of  qo  ordinary  subliikiity;  while 
the  coolness  and  Jpreshness  of  the.  passing  breezes,  cannot  fail 
to  aflR>rd  him  relief  from  the  enervating  influences  of  a  mid- 
summer  sun.  From  one  of  these  observc^tories  t  saw,  in  a 
neighboring  valley,  a  rainbow,  every  part  of  which  was  be- 
neath my  feet.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  visitor  should  not 
expect  many  alpine  phenomena^— though  bis  feelings  will  be 
pleasantly  revolutionised  by  the  wilnbess,  novi^ty,  and  gral^ 
dear  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

;  The  most  interesting  and  valuable  mineral  of  this  region,  is 
argillaceous  Iran  ore,  which  exists  in  extensive  beds,  near 
the  surfece,  and  is  smelted,  at  tva  or  tiiree  places,  ou  Slate 
and  Beaver  creeks. 

A  district  of  country  so  rugged  and  unproductive,  has  of 
course  a.tiiin  population;  and  game  is  consequently  not  very 
scarce.  The  valetudinarian,  therefore,  who  delighte  in  hunt- 
ing, has  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  it,  with  a  good  prospect 
of  success ;  but  without  foUowing  him  over  the  crags  and  fal- 
len pines,  which  he  must  encounter,  let  us  come  to  an  exami- 
nation  of  Ae  ^paiere^  which  have  chiefly  attracted  him  thither. 
Hiese  are  supplied  by  several  springs  imd  welb ;  which  pre^nt 
such  diiSbrences  in  ^ir  composilioB,  that  of  all  the  watering 
places  of  the  west,  this  is  aupposed  to  affiurd  the  greatest  va- 
riety. 

I  eouM  not  myself  detect  nu>re  than  three  Idnds-^-a  salt  and 
sulphur,  a  wUte  sulphur,  and  a  chalybeate. 

1.  The  saltaud  sulphur  water  is  pumped  up  £rom  a  shal- 
low wel],fiearilie  mai^n  of  the  brook.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  as  it  issues  from  the  pump  is  5^^  of  Fahrenheit. 
Its  tftste  is  ttiat  of  a  weak  brine,  moderately  charged  with 
«ulplKiretted  hydrogeo.  Compared  wi&tbe  greater  nunph 
No.  III.  5 
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Tier  of  salines  in  the  western  country,  the  quantity  of  con^ 
mon  salt  which  it  contains  is  small,  and  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  ^oo  little  to  escape  from  the  surface  in  bubbles. 
When  the  neighbouring  stream  is  swollen, its  waters  find  their 
way  into  the  well,  which  then  affords  a  more  dilute  solution. 
It  was  in  this  state  when  my  observations  were  made. 

Subjected  to  the  action  of  a  variety  of  reagents,  it  afforded 
the  following  results;  which,  however,  I  do  not  state  with 
confidence,  in  their  accuracy. 

1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  * 

2.  Muriate  of  Soda,  or  common  salt,  and  perhaps  a  littl^ 
muriate  of  lime. 

3.  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

I  could  detect  no  sulphuric  acid,  and,  consequently,  it  coft- 
tains  no  Epsom  salts;  and  if  either  lime  or  magnesia  be  pre- 
sent, the  quantity  is  exceedingly  small. 

2.  The  whife  sulphur  spring,  is  situated  half  a  mile  from 
the  well.  It  bursts  out  from  a  bank  of  shale,  a  short  way  up 
the  side  of  a  hill.  Mr.  Bankes,  of  Mountaterling,  assured 
me  that  this  spring  made  its  firstappearance  during  the  earth- 
quakes of  1 8 11 .    Its  temperature  is  69«>.    Its  composition  is 

Substantially  the  same  with  that  of  the  well  just  described, 
but  the  ingredients  of  the  two  vary  in  their  proportions.  In 
the  sulphur  spring,  the  quantity  of  that  substance  is  so  great 
as  to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  k  whitish  sediment  upon  the 
leaves  and  twigs  which  the  water  flows  over;  silver  is  more 
speedily  tarnished  than  in  the  well ;  and  the  proportion  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  is  sufficient  to  rise  in  bubbles  to  the  sur- 
face;  but  still  it  is  much  less  than  in  many  other  springs  in 
Kentucky.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spring  has  but  a  Weak  im- 
pregnatioRof  muriate  of  soda,  compared  with  the  well.  The 
proportion  of  carbonate  ofsoda  seemed  to  be  nearly  the  same 
in  both.  I  could  not  detect  in  it,  either  sulphuric  acid,  or  mag- 
iiesia.  The  existence  of  iodine  in  sulphuretted  waters,  not 
having  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  been  made  knowfk,  I  did  not 
of  course,  examine  for  them. 

3.  The  chalybeate  springs.     These  are  two  in  number; 
«nd  are  situated  about  40  yards  apart:  and  half  a  mile  from 
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the  salt  and  sulphur  well.  They  burst  oiit  from  betweei* 
Simla  of  arenaceous  limestoDe,  .near  the  bank  of  s^  stream 
which  a  mile  below  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  brook 
already  described.  Their  temperature,  as  the  water  issues 
from  the  rock  in  lively  currents,  is  52**  of  Farenheit  They 
deposit  a  reddish  sedimenL  From  a  variety  of  experiments, 
on  the  water  of  the  lower  of  these  springs,  I  was  satisfied  that 
it  contains  nothing,  but  the  carbonate  of  iron,  with  the  pro- 
portion of  muriates  and  carbonates,  which  our  common 
'tprings  afibrd.  I  6bserved  the  bottles,  in  which  it  was  car- 
ried to  the  lodges  of  invalids,  to.be  incrusted  with  the  red 
oxide  of  iron,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate  o£ 
that  metal^  and  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid,  by  the  agi- 
tation. Thus  many  who  thought  themselves  in  the  use  of 
an  efficient  chalybeate,  were  .Annking  a  water,  which  con- , 
tained  little  else,  than  what  exists  in  ordinaiy  springs. 

Besides  the  fountains,  which  I  have  described,  there  is  ano- 
ther— a  feeble  vien — near  the  principal  well,  and  called  the 
Vitriol  spring*  It  seemed  to  contaii^  muriates  and  carbonates, 
only,  and  these  in  such  moder^*^  quantities,  that  it  is  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  althow^^^  spoken  of  as  medicinal.  I  could 
Dot  discover  in  it,  either  sulphur,  magnesia  or  sulphuric  acid* 

As  I  shall  have  immediate  occasion  to  speak  of  saline-sul- 
phuretted waters,  more  potent  than  those  of  the  Olympian  val- 
ley, and  of  a  chalybeate  spring  more  ndted,  than  those  I  have 
just  described,  I  shaH  aay  but  littie  in  this  place  of  their  cu- 
rative powers,  l^he  following  are  the  principal  observation^ 
which  I  mad^  on  the  spot. 

The  jolt  and  sulphur  water  was  chiefly  drunk.  From  1  to 
8  tumblers  full,  were  taken  in  the  morning.  It  lay  light  on  the 
stomach.  Its  diuretic  effect  was  prompt  and  certain.  Its 
action  on  the  bowels  was  in  most  cases  so  inconsiderable,  that 
common  salt  was  added  to  increase  its  aperient  qualities  \  and 
many  persons  found  it  necessary,,  besides,  to  dissolve  in  it  a 
portion  of  Epsom  salt.  To  some  dyspeptic  stomachs  it  was 
oppressive,  even,  in  small  quantities;  and  in  one  delicate  fe^ 
male  I  saw  it  produce  a  tendency  to  syncope.  In  many  per- 
sons it  produced  abdonoiinal  distension;  and  a  few  thought  it 
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Ibe  cMse  of  more  obstinate  constipation,  which  arose  per- 
haps from  ito  great  detenainatioti  to  the  kidneys. 

During  my  week's  residcince  at  the  ^rings,  I  saw  no  invalkb 
in  a  rapid  state  of  recovery;  nor  heard  any  q^eak  with  ap- 
plause of  the  beneficial  e^^  of  Ihe  water  upon  theitt.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  fnany  InteretBting  eures  have  be^ 
eflected  by  it ;  although  Idas  {>owerftti  than  solne  other  springs 
of  the  same  kind. 

The  Water  of  ^the  sulphur"  ifpiing  has  been  hut  tittle  used, 
and  its  effects  have  not,  therefbre,  been  asoertained.  They 
tannot  d^r  materially  At>m  those  of  die  water  from  ttie  salt 
^eH. 

The  cbtiybeat^  spHngsoi^med  tob^  sm  object  of  secoada- 
ty  interdfeit,  and  the  resort  to  it  Was  ooitapaotfively  limited. 
Its  e&ctB,of  cotine,  ate  diosd  wfakh  beltwg  lo  aH  Sf^ri&gs^imi- 
pregnated  wilhtiie  carbotuite  of  iroiK 

In  Sumoong  up  the  paftFcolar  advutitiiges  of  a  journey  to 
this  Watering  place,  I  wouH  say,  Aat  they  resolve  ftefoselves 
into  the  variety  of  watet*  in  Whi<4  it  abounds;  Md  faito  the 
ilOvd  oh|ect&^d  tcsnatitic  scehvi!^  ivhich  it  presents. 

BLUElilCKS. 

At  this  watering  place  ttiere  are  several  (quntainsfaU,  how- 
ever, of  one  kind,  the  salino-sulphurous.  They  are  found 
on  either  bank  of  Licking  river,  24  miles  from  the  Ohio,  and 
at  the  intersection  of  the  former,  by  the  high  road,  that  leads 
from  Maysville  to  Lejdngton.  JFrom  the  first  settlement  of 
the  state  till  within  the  last  15  years,  salt  wa^  manufactured 
at  this  place.  Ttie  manufkcture  was  rendered  Unprofitable 
by  the  increasing  scarcity  of  fuel,  and  by  the  discov^  of 
stronger  water  in  western  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 

In  ilitoy  req^c^  the  region  about  the  Kue  XJcks,  is  one 
of  the  BfiKJst  remaikable  in  Kentucky.  Its  destitution  of  soil 
IS  ffuch^as  naake  it  quite  a  phenomenon,  to  all  who  have  been 
reared  in  the  fertile  parts  of  the  state.  For  miles  jin  afapost 
-eteiy  direction,  rocks  over^read,  with  «H>sses  and  Bchen^ 
cover  the  surfac^^  which  ^ends  up  little  else,  than  stunted 
oaks,  red  cedars,  brie|s,.!and  smacb  bushes*    These  rocks 
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belong  to  tbe  fi>nBatioD  of  blue  shell  limestone,  which  pre* 
vails  so  exteosiyely  in  Keatacky^— they  are,  indeed,  its  upper 
strata,  broken  into  fragments  and  left  in  place.  That  they 
once  bad  a  covering  of  loam  an4  soil,  like  the  other  parts 
of  the  state,  cannot  be  doubted^  inasmuch,  as  we  find  spots 
upon  which  it  is  stiH  retained.  M  ny  object  is  to  depict  the 
aq>ects  of  natore,  uistead  of  devebpMg  the  causes  which 
produce  them,  I  shall  bestow  but  a  passing  remark  on  those 
which  bave^presented  us  with  this  surface  of  barren  rocks,  in 
the  uAist  of  sncb  prevailing  fertility^ 

The  fiost  adventurers  to  Kentucky,  feund  the  Sue  licks, 
tbe  resort  ci  dnost  every  epecies  of  quadruped  which  dwelt 
in  il3  fi>restB.  The  herbivorous  came  todriidc  the  watel^  and 
lick  Ibis  soil,  oelomred  blue  by  the  sedioieiit  which  they  depo- 
sited; ^nd  the  caTnrv«reu8,freqiieiited  the  sanae  place,  to  prey 
upon  th^Bi.  The  number  of  deer,  elk,  and  bison,  was  almost 
incfeediblu  Tbe  last,  espedatiy,  came  in  vast  herds  from 
distant  p«rtB  of  tbe  country,  fornung  roads,  some  parts  ^ 
wfaidi  ar^  6)U1  visible.  ^  Tins,  therefore^  waa  a  watering  place 
from  time  ^iDmemorial ;  and  judgmg  6»m  Ae  osseous  re- 
mains which  bave  been  dug  up,  the  most  ancient  vintors  of 
the  spot,  were  'be  mastodon  and  arctic  elephant  At  certain 
seasons  of  Ae  y^r,tiie  bison,  firoin  a  distance,  were  in  the 
habit  of  sojouraingat  this  place  for  weeks ;  aind  subnsting  on 
the  ^nibs  and  hert^eous  plants  of  the  surrounding  hills* 
To  this  destructicHi  of  \^  vegetables,  which  in  all  rainy  and 
broken  countries,  are  m^essary  to  the  stability  of  the  soil, 
and  ioiti  being  trodden  ^  ^p^hen  wetjwe  may  safely  attri- 
bute, its  desoient  into  the  valie8,tand  the  consequent  exposure 
of  the  Toidcy  strata  undeaneat. 

Since  the  mahufacture  of  sat  has  been  discontinued,  and 
fod  tsno  kMnger  required,  mai^iparts  of  this  little  region, 
from  which  the  trees  bad  been  cut  iown,  have  fifcot  up  dense 
groves  of  red  cedar  ^d  suinach,  whic\i,in  the  abtence  of  in- 
habitants,  give  td  them^he  aspect  of  an  Infested  wilderness. 
Such  is  a  sfcetA  cif  the  scenety  imd  ancient  history  <^  the 
Blue  licks.  The  invafid  of  j'omantic  «».n«lbllity  <;annot  but 
fed  at  them,  wbc^  penanaHy  oodtemplatei,  not  a  little  to 
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'interest  him;  while  those  who  are  curioas  in  their  inquiries 
into  the  predatory  wars,  which  the  first  settlers  of  Kentucky 
were  compelled  to  maintain,  with  the  Indians,  will  have  an 
opportunity,  within  two  miles  of  their  lodgings,  to  view  the 
gpot  on  which  a  most  bloody  battle  was  once  fought  I  will 
only  add,  that  to  those  who  are  fond  of  fishing,  the  river  af- 
fords opportunities  for  an^ng,  which  are  not  to  be  enjoyed 
at  any  other  puUic  watering  place  of  the  state. 

The  Springs  themselv^,  are  more  copious  than  the  Olfm- 
pian,  just  described;  the  water  is  much  Salter,  and  sparkles 
briskly,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Much  of  it  is  taken,  in 

barrels,  to  the  surrounding  towns,  even  to  Lexington a  di8- 

iance  of  40  miles— where  it  is  held  in  good  estimation.  When 
kept  in  this  manner,  however,  the  dissolved  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen escapes,  and  the^  sulphur,  remaining  suspended  o* 
deposited  on  the  sides'of  the  vessel,  gives  to  the  water  s, 
more  offensive  taste,  than  it  has  at  the  springs,  whiU  its  m^jdi- 
oinal  virtues,  are  no  doubt  diminished.     Of  these  I  ehedl  not 
speak,  till  I  have  given  some  account  of  another  watering 
•  place  of  the  same  kind ;  and  the  last  which  I  i^iaildescribe  in 
Kentucky*    It  is 

Bio  Bone  Lick. 
This  spot  has  acquired  a  notoriety  that  if^ot  even  limited 
to  the  United  States.  Its  name  explains  ^he  nature  of  this 
distinction.  No  place  in  America,  perbps  none  in  the  worlds 
has  afibrded  an  equal  number  of  lar^  fossil  bones,  of  which 
the  most  conspicuous,  belonged  to  t^  mastodon  and  the  nor- 
thern elephant,  though  the  whole  'f « included,  by  the  people, 
under  the  designation  of  Mamm^h  bones.  They  were  envel- 
oped in  the  mud  of  a  narrow  <^aUey,  through  which  the  salt 
and  sulphur  water  rises  in  ^  number  of  streanos,  some  of 
which  are  copious.  Thrpa^h  this  valley,  a  stream  descends, 
from  the  surrounding ^ils,  and  mingles  with  the  Ohio,  at 
the  distance  of  2  or  5  miles.  When  the  river  is  swollen, 
however,  the  'backwater'  is  found  quite  at  the  springs.  They 
lie  in  Boone  county,  22  miles  from  Cincinnati  by  land,  and 
twice  that  distance  by  water.  The  surrounding  bills  are 
ron[^antic,  but  there  i»  qo  distant  perspective,  and  although 
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the  scenery  is  saperior  to  that  of  Harrodsburgh,  it  is  infe- 
rior to  the  Blue  Licks  or  Olympian  springs*  The  deepest 
interest  which  the  spot  can  inspire,  arises  from  the  osseous 
relickS)  which  its  alluvial  deposites  afiford.* 

The  Waters  of  this  valley  were  once  evaporated  for  salt, 
but  the  manufacture  has  been  discontinued.  They  affi>rd  a 
larger  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda  or  oommon  salt  than  those 
of  the  Olympian  springs,  and  abound  in  sulphuretted  hydnv 
gen  gas,  which  is  incombustible.  They  contain  muriate  of 
lime  which  also  exists  in  the  Blue  Lick  water  and  probably  in 
the  Olympian;  and  which,  whei^salt  was  manufactured  at 
those  places,  constituted  a  hUkni  that  proved  poisonous  to  cat- 
tle. They,  likewise,  contain  a  sulphate;  but  whether  of  so- 
da or  magnesia,  I  had  not  the  means,  when  there,  of  ascer- 
taining. They  have  not  been  tested  for  iodine*  In  a  notice 
of  the  waters  of  Big  Bone  which  I  inserted  in  the  picture  of 
Cincinnati,  in  1815,  it  is  erroneous^  stated,  that  they  con^ 
tain  gallic  acid.  The  colouring  of  certain  metallic  precipi- 
tates, which  1  attributed  to  that  acid,  was  no  doubt  owing  to 
&e  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    They  contain  no  iron* 

*  The  fint  huge  fossil  bones  ever  taken  from  America  to  Europe,  (un- 
'>^8s  some  of  thocie  described  br  Dr.  Cotton  Mother,  the  eacl j  historian  of 
Ntfl^-Englandf  as  the  bones  of  antidelavian  giants,  might  have  been  car- 
ried ^om  the  colonies  to  the  mother  couhtrj)  were  found  at  this  place; 
and  soqne  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  WiUiaoi  Hunter.  This  was 
about  t^  middle  of  the  last  century.  Since  that  time  the  spot  has  been 
explored,'4ke  another  Herculapeum,  uid  its  disinterred  relicks,  have  been 
disseokinatel  over  more  countries,  than  the  lost  animals,  perhaps,  ever  in* 
habited.  Th\  principal  collections  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  1.  That  made  by  mv  precepter  Dr.  Goforth,  in  1803  was, 
credulously,  confickH},  in  i806,  to  the  infamous,  English  traveller  Thomas 
Arvilte,  alias,  Ashe,  >>  be  exhibited,  in  Europe.    On  his  arrival  at  Liver- 

S>ol,  he  sold  on  his  Ovn  account,  the  entire  collection,  to  Mr.  William 
allock,  who  soon  afteriK^rds  transferred  his  Museum  to  London.  A  part 
of  them,  were  exchanged, »>y  him,  fbr  other  snbjects  of  natural  history, 
with  the  curators  of  the  Roy\l  College  of  Surgeons ;  a  fpw  were  present-^ 
ed  to  Dr  Blake  of  Dublin,  ai«i  to  Prof. Monro  of  Edinburgh;  and  the 
remainder  were  sold,  with  his  otier  curiosities  at  auction.  2.  The  col- 
lection made  by  order  of  Mr.  Jel^rson^as  President  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  about  the  yeai  i806,  was  divided  between  the  so- 
ciety,  and  M.  Curier,  the  Naturalist oC  France;  who  received  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  them,  a  The  ac<«i8itions  made,  by  the  Western 
Museum  Society  in  1819,  are  now  in  the  Wojitem  Museum.  New  expld- 
Tations  would,  no  doubt,  show  that  many  boats  yet  remain,  as  Mr.  Letton 
has,  within  the  last  two  years,  added  a  number,  to  the  Cincinnati  Museum. 
It  is  not  nnworthy  ofren^rk,  that  Mr.  BnUodk,  is  now  a  landed  pro- 
pui^tor  and  resident,  of  the  same  county,  in  which  Big  Bono  is  titutited. 
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The  Modus  (^>erandi  of  the  Big  BoDe  and  Blue  Lick  waten 
is  identical,  and  not  materially  diflferest  from  those  of  the 
Oiympian    springs,  and  of  Harrodsburg    They  are  more 
energetic  in  their  action  than  the  former,  and  more  per* 
rading  in  their  effects  tliaa  the  latter.    Thus,  it  is  not  dificnlt 
to  directj  Hbem  to  the  skin;  and  it  frequently  happens,  after 
their  use  for  a  few  dajrs,  that  an  eruption  takes  place,  and 
hoik,  of  different  sizes,  foim  in  the  sobcutaneoiis  cdialar 
tissue.    These  effects  are  especially  experienced  by  those 
who  bathe  in  them,  hot.    Like  (be  Harrodsburg  waters,  they 
lower  the  pulse,  augment  the  urinary  secretion,  and  produce 
copious  liquid  alvine  de^tioas.    To  obtain  the  last  efiect, 
however,  many  persons  are  compeibd,  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  residence  at  the  springs,  to  resort  to  magnesia  or  Epaom 
salt.    They  mcrease  tiie  appetite,  and  do  not  oppress  tte 
stomach  by  their  weight,  except  wlien  that  organ  is  greatly 
debilitated;  but  they  frequently  excite  gastric  acidity,  m  the 
dyspeptic.    It  would  seen)  that  tiiey  should  increase  the  se- 
cretion of  bile,  but  I  hare  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that 
this  is  the  &ct  during  their  use:  the  great  dihitioD  to  which 
the  excreta  are  subjected,  nmy^  however,  have  led  to  this 
uncertainty.    I  have  not  often  seen  invalids  much  benefif* 
ted  by  them,  until  after  their  return  home.    A  period  of 
better  health,  then,  in  general,  succeeds,  provided,  tiie  pi»<»edy 
was  adapted  to  the  disorder.    In  a  case  of  subacj«te   tra- 
cfaitis,  I  saw  them  eflfect  a  cure;  but  in  true  pulm-^nary  con- 
sumption, and  in  scrophula,  except  in  &e  earV  >tages,  thej 
are  prejudicial;  and  might  prove  fetal,  if  u^  at  a  late  pe- 
riod.    In  chronic  afiections  of  the  liver.  iQ  cutaneous  disor- 
ders, and,  in  many  cases  of  amenorrMa^  they  are  signally 
serviceable.     In  chronic  riieitmatisi^  they  have  oftien  d«e 
good.    Where  relief  from  a  costive  habit  is  the  object,  ihej 
should  be  used  for  severd  we^  when  they  will  often  prove 
efiectoaL    To  enumerate  pA  the  cases  to  which  I  suppose 
them  to  be  adapted,  and  IQ  which  they  should  be  foi4>iddeii, 
would  require  anqiler  opportunities  for  observation  than  I  have 
possessed ;  and  in  a  pqper  addressed,  chiefly,  to  the  profession^ 
would,  perhaps,  he  unnecessary.    I*  shall,  therefore,  < 
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the  fubject  ol'theirmedieiaal  effects^  and  close  my  notice  of 
the  waterlog  places  of  Kenlj^ckji  by  a  few  remarks  on  their 
relative  8«bikrity  ond  comfor ts« 

Keotueky,  like  the  other  States  of  the  UDioo,  has  its  sum^ 
mer  choleras  juid  aotuomai  feyers;  aiid,  altbou^  these,  in 
common  years,  prevail  every  where,  it  is  undeniable  that 
some  parts  are  more  afiected  thap  others;  especially  with 
the  latter  d^ss  of  diseases.  Now,  when  the  waters  of  the 
five  situations  which  I  have  described,  are  so  nearly  alike  in 
their  effects,  th^t  the  iiivalid  nught  choose  with  reference, 
chiefly,  to  the  healthiness  of  the  pla<;e  where  he  must  sojourn,-- 
which  place  should  he  scteet?  As  a  witness  in  the  interests  of 
patients,  and  not  of  n^prietors,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  testi* 
fying  in  &vor  of  Harrodsburg  and  Rochester,  over  the  Olym- 
pian Valley,  Bhie  Lidcs,  or  Big.  B#oe»  The  invalid  resides^ 
at  either  of  0i^ firsts  on  dry  and  elevated  ridges;  at  all  the 
olhefs,  in  de^  and  humid  vaUey^  Bilious  fevers  may  occur, 
with  iataJ  mdjignaney,  at  the  former;  but  they  are  still  more 
likely  to  happen  in  the  Jatter,  while  ague  and  fever,  which  so 
aoMom  prevail  on  Ihe  ridges,  alpost  annually  infests  the  val-^ 
leys,  from  the  begiiming  of  September,  till  white  firosts  have 
setin. 

.  Further.  In  tfie  Gu^iHties  which  (hey  afford  for  taking  can^ 
Tiage  exerdse«  Hairrod^urg  aud  Rpchester  have  an  equal 
advantage  over  ttie  ether  warring  places  of  the  state;  and 
a  like  superiority  might  be  awarded  to  It^em,  especially  to 
ihe  £»mie|-,  in  mference  to  the  society  affi>rded  by  the  sur^ 
roonding  countiy.  As  to  the  society  at  the  springs  thenh 
selves,  it  will  in  general  be  nearly  the  same,  throughout 
the  whole.  Creating  itself,  de  novo^  in  every  succeeding 
summer,,  it  must  of  necessity  be  according  to  the  new  ele- 
ments, which  compose  it;  and  over  these  no  individual  can 
exercise  either  physical  controul,  or  moral  supervision.  It 
has,  however,  an  i^junct  which  Uie  proprietors  might  prune 
^way$  and  it  .is  to  be  i^egretted  that  they  do  not  emulate 
^ac^  otb^,  in  the  work  of  refbrm.  I  refer  to  the  gaming 
niadunei,  and  gambling  banditti,  who  periodically  infest 
(these  pbces.  Hiey  call  off  the  attention  of  husbands,  fa^ 
No.IIIi  6 
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thers,  and  brothers,  from  those  whom  tbej  bad  conducted 
thither  for  health;  they  draw  the  unwary  into  tiieir  snares 
with  the  greater  facility,  because  of  the  idleness  wbich 
prevails  at  such  places;  in  fine,  the  very  rumour  of  tbdr 
presence,  is  offensive  to  the  taste  and  feeUngs,  of  moral  and 
religious  invalids;  and  has  often  banished  them  from  die 
springs,  before  a  proper  trial  was  completed.    Let  it  not  be 
said  that,  in  these  strictures,  I  am  travelling  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  professional  paper.    Medicine  is  no  longer  Hbe  art  of 
astrology  or  coscinomancy;  but  a  liberal  science — compre- 
hensive, searching,  exhortatory:  embracing  in  its  periscope 
the  entire  moral  and  physical  man:  flourishing  most  in  the 
bosom  of  the  highest  civilization:  casting  its  glances  into  all 
the  natural  sciences,  and  useful  arts — ^upon  social  institutions, 
morals  and  religion:  correcting  abuses,  rectifying  ^rore,  ex- 
posing absurdities:  discovering  every  where  the  semina  of 
diseases,  and  pressing  into  its  service,  the  circumstances  of 
the  moral  wodd,  not  less  than  the  productions  of  ihe  natural. ' 
The  fabubus  Argus,  with  his  hundred  eyes,  would  not  be  an 
inappropriate  emblem,  for  a  profession  which  must  explore 
all  Ae  labyrinths  of  nature,  and  contemplate  every  aspect  of 
society. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Kentucky,  I  ought  to  add,  that  a- 
mong  its  springs,  not  yet  extensively  known,  is  one  only  four 
miles  from  Cincinnati,  which  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  compo<^ 
isition  with  those  of  Harrodsburg.  tt  is  situated  in  a  healthy 
spot,  and  has,  already,  though  of  recent  discovery,  attracted 
considerable  attention.  In  an  early  number  of  this  Journal, 
I  shall  publish  a  further  notice  of  it 

'The  geography  of  Ohio,  not  less  than  its  institutions,  difiers, 
in  several  points,  from  that  of  Kentucky.  With  t6^  excep- 
tion of  its  S.  E.  portion,  and  its  southern  border  contiguous 
to  the  river,  it  is  much  leveller  than  Kentucky.  Its  valleys 
are  generally  of  great  width;  and  it  has  extensive  plains, 
either  horizontal,  or  slightly  inclined  to  the  north  or  souHi,  ac- 
cording as  the  streams  which  traverse  them,  tend  to  Lake 
Erie,  or  to  the  Ohio  river.   In  its  geology  the  difiere^ces  arOf 
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*also,  considerable.  The  hilly  portions  east  of  the  Scioto  river, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  abound  in  shale  and  sand- 
stone, with  salt,  iron  and  coal;  being,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the 
same  formation  in  which  the  01jiiq>ian  springs,  of  Kentucky, 
are  situated.  The  i>ther  parts  rest  on  blue  shell,  and  arenli- 
ceous  lime-stone,  like  the  northern  portions  of  the  sister 
State;  but  the  former  has  its  laminae  separated  by  blue, 
stone,  marl,  which,  in  many  places,  becomes  the  predominant 
rock ;  and,  greatly  disposed  to  crumble  down,  has  oflered  to  the 
waters  an  easy  conquest ;  and  hence,  in  part,  the  extraordinary 
width  of  our  valleys.  It  is,  however,  near  die  surface,  that 
the  greatest  dissimilariHea  in  the  geology  of  the  two  States  are 
to  be  found.  Kentucky  has,  nearlv  every  where>  a  thin  co- 
vering of  loam;  its  streams  generally  flow  in  narrow  valleys, 
and  it  is,  almost,  without  alluvial  deposites — at  least  of  sand 
and  foreign,  rolled  pebbles.  In  Ohio,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rocky,  calcareous  strata  are,  in  general,  deeply  buried  up  in 
loam;  and  in  its  expanded  valleys,  the  quantity  of  water^worn 
locky  ddnisf  both  indigenous  and  exotic — to  borrow  the 
(enns  of  a  kindred  science — is  almosjt  incredible* 

The  mineral  springs  of  Ohio  are  numerous,  though  not 
greatly  diversified  in  their  properties,  nor  copious  in  the  sup- 
plies which  they  afford.  But  few  of  (bem  have  yet  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  profession,  or  been  made  places  of  public 
resort.  In  the  shale  and  sand-stone  rogioh,  there  are  salines; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  frequented  by  any  great 
number  of  invalids.  The  most  common  mineral  waters  of 
the  State,  are  chalybeate.  Feeble  veins  of  this  kind  are 
every  where  met  with,  along  the  banks  of  our  alluvial  streams ; 
and  are,  evidently,  formed  on  the  spot,  by  the  percolation  of 
rain  water,  through  deposites  abounding  in  vegetable  recre- 
ments, and  supplying  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonic  acid.  Our 
arenaceous  Ume-stone,  afibrds  a  water  of  the  same  composi- 
tion, in  large  and  perennial  streams.  Of  these,  one  only, 
has,  in  any  degree,  fixed  the  attention  of  die  public;  and  tq 
it,  as  the  only  watering  place  of  notoriety,  in  Ohio,  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks. 
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The  Yellow  Spring 

Is  situatecl  in  Greeo  county,  64  miles  north  of  Cinciooati^ 
and  2  miles  welt  of  the  Little  Miami  river.  It  is  a  copioua 
and  constant  fountain,  that  issues  from  between  strata  of  are- 
naceous lime-stone,  and  thus  has  geological  charactera,  per- 
fectly identical  with  the  chalybeate  springs,  of  the  Olym^an 
valley,  in  Kentucky.  It  bursta  out  near  the  sununit  level  of 
that  quarter,  but  is  soon  precipitated  into  a  wild  ravine,  mora 
thaa  a  hundred  feet  in  depth.  On  its  way,  thither,  it  has,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  deposited  a  great  bank,  of  reddish  yellow 
ochre,  which  is  intermixed  with  twigs  and  leaves  of  trees. 
The  temperature  of  this  fountain  is  S2^ — precisely  that  of 
o^her  qprings  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  afford  a  great  su^r 
ply  of  water,  and  issue  from  crevices  in  th^  rocks.  The 
water  is  transparent,  does  not  sparkle,  and  has  a  di^^t  cha<» 
lybeate  flavour;  but  it  gives  very  little  offence  to  the  taste, 
and  is  used  for  a  variety  of  domestic  purposes.  Its  compo- 
nent parts  are  tbose  of  all  the  springs  of  a  lime-stOne  country, 
with  the  addition  of  proto-carbonate  of  iron;  or  the  black 
oxide  of  that  metal,  dissolved  by  the  agency  of  carbonic  acid } 
which,  however,  is  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  emitted  in 
bubbles.  After  the  water  has  left  the  aperture  from  which 
it  issues,  a  portion  of  the  gas  combined  with  it  escapes,  and  a 
part  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  passing  from  the  first  to  the  second 
degree  of  oxidation,  is  deposited^ — constituting  the  ochreous 
sediment,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  When  the  waters  are 
transported  to  a  distance,  the  same  thing  occurs;  and  if  they 
be  carried  far  and  mudi  agitated,  the  oxide  of  iron  ociay  be 
so  entirely  thrown  down,  that  the  most  delicate  tests  will 
scarcely  indicate  in  the  water,  even  a  trace  of  that  metal. 

Of  aJl  the  sensible  effects  of  this  water,  its  diuretic  are  the 
greatest ;  but  whether,in  reality, they  are  much  more  consider- 
able, than  those  of  common  water  taken  in  the  same  quantity, 
may  be  doubted.  As  a  laxative,  its  powers  are  very  small.  It 
has  no  necessary  determination  to  thp  surface  of  the  body.  Ta- 
ken even  in  large  quantities,  it  does  not  oppress  or  embarrass 
the  stomach;  but  improves  the  health  of  that  oi^an,  sharpens 
the  appetite,  augments  the  powers  of  digestion,  and  increases 
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the  geneml  streogth*  Td  obtain  from  it,  howerer,  these  saluta^ 
ry  eflbets,  it  is  necessary,  by  means  of  Epsom  salt  or 
magneria,  to  maintain  a  regukc  habtt  of  body.  By  adding 
the  fenner  to  it,  in  the  proportion  of  a  too-spoonful  to  the 
qnarti  aTalad>k  laxative  and  tonic  medicine  is  obtained. 

The  cases,  to  winch  tiiis  spring  is  adi^ted,  are  not  those 
wUdi  require  the  waters  of  Harrodsbargh  or  Big  Bone«  It 
will  not  reduce  inflammation;  and,  if  th^re  be  onsubdued  and 
fimothered  fires  lurking  in  any  of  the  organs  of  the  system, 
they  must  he  esUinguisbed,  by  a  saKbe^water,  ok-  some  other 
means,  befi>re  the  invalid  Untures  to  tM  Yellow  Spring.  Its 
waters  are,  indeed,  rather  restorative  than  curative.  They  are 
admind[>le  for  convalescents.  They  belong  to  the  claolB  c^ 
tonics;  and  if  not  the  most  potent,  ate  among  the  mosft  plea* 
sant.  In  many  cases  of  dyspepsia,  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  torpor  of  the  Ever,  atcmic  dropsy,  hys- 
teria, hypochondriasm,  and  other  nervous  affections;  in  the 
exhaustion  from  profuse  evacuations;  in  the  debility  conse- 
quent apen  fevers ;  and,  finally,  in  most  cases  of  enervated  and 
broken  up  coi«(titutions,tiiey  are  likely  to  produce  effects  the 
most  beneficial. 

As  a  place  of  residence  for  the  three  Btxmmer  ^ncmAs^  the 
Yellow  Spring  has  much  to  recommcaid  it  Being  the  modt 
nbrfhem  watering  place  of  the  west;  and,  elevated  more  than 
800  feet  above  the  level  of  New-Orleans,  it  offers  as  cool  a 
retreat  feritinerant  valetudinarians,  as  can  be  had  short  of  Sa* 
ratoga;  while  finomits  topographical  circumstances,  it  should 
be  a  healthy  situation.  After  the  first  6f  September,  however, 
its  mghts  become  uncomlbrtably  cool  and  damp ;  when  visiters 
from  the  south,  may  as  a  general  rule,  prepare  to  leave  it. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  in  September  and  October  they  are 
more  likely  to  enjoy  good  health  in  the  city,  than  out  of  it; 

The  couDtty,  about  the  spring,  is  m  level,  as  to  permit  the 
invalid  to  take  exercise  in  various  directions;  and  the  villages 
of  Xenia,  Springfield,  and  Dayton  are  all  within  his  reach. 
He  may  visit  the  two  first  and  return  on  the  same  day.  Of 
natural  scenery,  be  will  be  presented-— First  with  the  valley, 
into  which  ttie  spring  discharges  its  waters.    The  brook  that 
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flows  in  thiB  wild  and  narrow  channel,  folk  over  many  snccefih- 
Bive  ledges,  constitutiBg  a  series  of  little  cascades;  wbale  its 
margin  is  fiinged,  (or  formerly  was)  with  a  variety  of  beaotK 
fill  shrubs,  whose  broad  and  heavy  fdiage,  afibrds  an  agreea- 
ble contrast  with  the  slender  leaved  cedars  that  adorn  the 
clifis  of  arenaceous  limestone  rodcs  above.  Secondly,  with 
prairies,  many  of  wUch  exist  not  fiur  north  of  the  spring, 
and  display  in  the  splendor  and  variety  of  their  summer  flocBy 
enough  to  delight  dl,  who  have  a  taste  for  the  contempiation 
of  nature's  fine  arts.  Thirdly,  with  the  falls  of  the  Little 
Miami,  which  are  two  miles  from  the  spring.  They  wiH  be^ 
found  an  interesting  curiosity.  The  water  folk  in  the  course 
of  a  mile  or  two,  not  less  than  300  foet. 

«The  stream  i^aeen  enAering  achasm  in  the  arenaceous  limestone 
rocks,  which  underlay  that  quarter;  in  the  course  of  a  nule  it  is 
precipitated  fiom  several  succeasive  tables,  when,  being  compresaed 
to  less  than  ten  yards  in  width,  it  hUa  from  a  ledge  of  rocks,  6  or  8 
feet,  into  a  narrower  fissure,  of  such  great  depSi,  that  for  several 
rods  below  there  is  no  perceptible  current.  The  sides  of  this  fissure, 
which  rise  by  estimation  60  feet  above  the  surftce  of  the  water,  are 
irregular,  but  correspond  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  that  they 
were  formeriy  in  contact  From  this  point,  the  rapids  continue 
more  than  a  mile.  The  chasm,  widening  and  deepening,  gradually 
terminates  in  the  broad  valley  through  wmcb  the  stream  afWward^ 
flowB^in  the  Ohio.  Than  effects  seem  to  have  resulted  fiom  tha 
action  of  the  current  below,  and  the  expansion  of  fieezing  water  in ' 
the  fissures  above,  which,  operating  in  conjunction,  have  covered  the 
Bteep  acclivities  with  enormous  massesof  rock,  whose  former  situa- 
tions are  still  visible.  These  fiagments  and  the  superincumbent 
oliffi  are  decorated  with  four  different  evergreens— the  Red  Cedar, 
Canadian  Yew,  Hemlock  and  American  Arbor  Vitas,  interspersed 
with  several  other  common  trees  and  shrubs,  which  give  to  the  sce- 
nery an  aspect  equally  beautifiil  and  romantic.^ — Piciurg  of  Gncin- 
tuuir-^.  36. 

It  has  iK>t  been  my  design  to  speak  of  the  accommodations 
provided  for  invalids,  at  the  difierent, watering  places  of  the 
west;  but  as  they  have  heretofore  been  exceedingly  limited 
at  this  spring,  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  they  have  recent- 
ly been  made  every  way  correspondent  to  ttie  natund  comforts 
and  advantages  which  ar^  offered  by  that  place. 
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With  dbese  remarks  I  close,  a  paper,  written  in  too  much 
haste  to  be  made  omcise;  aad  perhaps  abomiding  too  much 
in  references  to  scenery  and  geological  appearances  to  meet 
the  approbation  of  ttie  severe  cultivators  of  our  science.  I 
cannot  in  conscience  offer  it,  as  a  model,  to  my  brethren  of  the 
west;  but  hope  it  noay  stimulate  some  of  them,  to  deeper  re^. 
searches  and  happier  efforts  on  the  samt  subjecti 

CmcirmaH^  Jtme  S4, 1828. 
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1.   AMALXCTIC 

1.  PecuHar  Diseoie  of  the  Heart, — Our  readers  will  remember 
that,  within  the  last  year,  we  described  three  or  four  cases  of  a  pe^ 
culiar  disease  of  the  heart — one  in  the  person  of  the  late  celebrated 
Talma — another,  from  our  own  practice,  the  case  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral Kyd;  and  one  by  CruTeilhief.  The  indefatigable  Breschet 
has\ledicated  a  lon^  article  to  this  subject  in  the  last  number  of  the 
RsPBHToiRs,  in  which  he  has  collected  nearly  a  dozen  of  instances 
of  this  very  curious  and  rare  disease.  We  shall  endeavor  to  seiz6 
the  more  interesting  particulars  of  this  paper  for  the  information  of 
our  readers. 

1.  llie  first  case  which  M.  Breschet  has  been  able  to  find  on  re- 
cord* is  one  related  by  Walter,  the  father,  in  the  year  1759.  l^he 
patient  was  a  merchant,  50  years  of  o^,  who  had,  for  many  years 
before  his  death,  complained  of  precordial  anxiety  and  palpitation  of 
the  heart.    A  pouch  was  fbuad  arising  from  the  left  ventricle. 

2.  After  alluding  to  Dr.  Baillie^s  case,  the  following  is  detailed 
firom  Zaimini,  published  in  1816.  A  gondolier  at  the  age  of  19 
years,  fell  and  bruised  his  chest.  At  the  age  of  25,  he  b^ame  af^ 
fected  with  a  complaint  of  the  chest,  attended  with  pain  in  the  side, 
difficult  breatUng,  cough,  and  bad  expectoration,  which  symptoma^ 
were  rdieved  by  hleeding.  Soon  after  this,  he  felt^  for  the  first 
time,  a  pulsation  in  the  right  side  of  his  chest,  attended  with  a  sen- 
sation as  if  a  body  was  moving  upanddown  there.  Hecontinued 
bis  avocations,  and  drank  nrach  wine.  Two  years  afterwards,  he 
fcecame  annoyed  with  a  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  was 
relieved  by  bleeding,  but  omtinued  to  return  torn  time  to  time,  es- 
pecially on  using  much  exertion.  He  had  a  disagreeable  pulsation 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  He  lived  two  years  in  this  condition, 
still  pursuing  his  avocations,  whmi  his  suffsnng  were  a  little  mitiga* 
ted.  Having  attained  the  age  of  29  years,  he  suddenly  expired  one 
day  while  making  some  corporeaiexertion,  after  eating  rather  hear- 
tily. 

On  dissection,  the  longs  were  fomid  healthy.  The  pericardium 
oontaineda  few  ounces  of  yellow  serum.  From  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart  there  went  off  a  pouch,  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  which  was 
adherent  to  the  pericardimn.  Thiis  tumour  opened  into  the  cavity 
of  the  ventricle,  and  con^L^pml  coagulated  blood.  The  parietes  <^ 
^  eaeurisnal  prgductiorf^aried  in  thickness,  fiom  three  qnartem  or 
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an  inch  td  an  inch  and  a  half.    TMte  was  nothing  else  particular  in 
the  dissection. 

3.  This  was  a  negro,  who  was  received  into  La  Charitc,  on  the 
17th  October,  1796,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  {fe  died  the  next  day, 
after  a  most  profuse  nasal  haemorrhage.  Chi  dissection,  it  was  obserf-  * 
ed  that  ^  heart  wasof  itsliatural  size;  but,  from  the  left  ^entricle^ 
theare  went  off  a  tumour,  nearly  as  large  as  die  beait  its^.  The 
parietes  of  this  aneurismal  tumour  were  of  a  cartilaginous  consis- 
tence, although  they  preserved  the  appearance  of  musdle*  The  inte- 
rior of  the  tumour  presented  several  albuminous  layers,  of  consid- 
erable density,  exactly  resembling  those  seen  in  an  arterial  aneurism, 
except  that  they  were  more  pale.  The  cavity  of  the  turooift  commu- 
nicated, by  a  rather  small  aperture,  with  that  of  the  ventricle.  The 
aneurism  appeared  evidently  to  be  formed  between  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart  and  its  pericardinal  covering.  The  mitral 
ralve  was  thickened  and  ossified.  This  case  was  recorded  in  the 
second  edition  of  Corvisart^s  work.  Laennec  n»ver  saw  an  instance 
of  the  disease,  and  only  touches  on  the  subject,  placing  the  disease 
Under  the  head  of  '^  Dilatations  partiellea  du  Coeur.^^ 

4.  Two  cases  of  this  malady  were  observed  by  M.  Beratd,  in  the 
dissecting  room  of  La  Chabtts,  and  wbose  histories  were  therefore, 
unknown .  The  second  of  these  cases  offered  some  remarkable  phe- 
nomena. The  man  appeared  to  have  been  about  55  }ears  of  age, 
and  the  body  was  very  fat.  On  opening  the  chest,  the  pericardium 
presented  a  most  enormous  size.  The  heart  was  prodigiously  dilat- 
ed, and,  at  the  same  time  thickened  in  its  parietes.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  the  left  ventricle  there  went  off  an  aneurismal  pouch,  -  /hose 
interior  was  covered  vrith  concentric  layers  of  organi^  coagulabl^ 
lymph,  but  not  of  very  long  standing  apparently. 

6.  The  case  which  we  gave  in  No.  14  of  this  Series,  page  401  as 
related  bv  M.  Cruveilhier,  is  next  introduced  by  M.  Breschet,  and 
this  we  shall,  of  course,  pass  over. 

6.  The  next  instance  came  under  M.  Breschet^s  own  observation. 
On  the  27th  of  March,  a  soldier,  aged  49  years,  was  received  into 
the  clinical  ward,  stating  that  he  had  su^red^  for  six  or  eight  months, 
from  <^iessi(m  and  want  of  breath,  especially  on  using  exercise. 
The  limbs  and  belly  were  now  infiltrated — he  was  unable  to  lie  down 
in  bed — the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  communicated  a  c<Hisiderable 
impulnon  to  the  cylinder,  and  each  contraction  was  attended  with  a 
whizzing  noise,  (bruit  de  soufflet)  which  was  very  distinct,  but  which, 
however,  diminiriied  afterwards,  and  finally  disappeared.  Hie  pulse 
was  small,  and  sometimes  unequal.  Diuretics,  purgatives,  &c.  were 
employed  with  the  view  of  removing  the  consecutive  dropsical  swel- 
lings. On  the  night  of  the  1 8th  May?  the  patient  suddenly  became 
insenable,  and  complete  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side  ensued. — 
Bleeding,  leeching,  &c,  were  used,  but  the  hemiplegia  continued, 
although  some  degree  of  the  intellectual  fiinctions  was  restored. 
He  died  on  the  23d  May. 

No.  IIL  7 
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Ditseetion,  There  was  serous  cfiusion  between  the  membranef^ 
«and  in  the  ventncles  of  the  brain.  The  right  corpus  striatum  was  of  a 
livid  colour,  and  completely  Boilened  almost  into  a  fluid.  This  sof- 
tening was  exactly  confined  to  the  corpus  striatum^  and  no  other 
morbid  appearance  was  seen  in  any  part  of  the  brain  or  cerebellum. 
The  heart  was  nearly  double  its  natural  size,  and,  from  the  le^  veo- 
tricle,  a  small  pouch  went  off,  such  as  has  been  described.  The 
great  size  of  the  heart  was  occasioned  by  the  dilatation  of  the  1^ 
ventricle,  whose  parieto^  however,  could  hafdly  be  said  to  be  thick- 
ened. The  tricuspid  valve  was  in  a  state  of  induration  af^roaching 
ossification.  The  interior  of  the  pouch  presented  concenuric  layeu 
of  denseHbrine.    The  liver  was  granulated. 

7.  The  case  of  Talma  forms  the  next  instance  adduced  by  M. 
Breschet,  but  this  has  been  already  noticed  in  our  own  Journal. 

CENEBAL   0BSERV,&TI02>I8   AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

Our  autlior  remarks  that  the  word  aneurism  has  given  rise  tonume^ 
rous  al  tercations,  discussions,  and  erroneous  deductions.  By  this  term 
have  been  understood  various  arid  essentially  difierent  dis^usesof  the 
heart  and  of  the  arteries.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  we  have  admit- 
ted the  existence  of  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart  which  wo 
have  denied  to  the  arteries  and  vice  vtrsa.  Thus,  every  one  will  al- 
low that  the  chambers  of  the  heart  may  become  dilated,  with  or 
without  thickening — with  or  without  attenuation  of  their  parietea; 
but  it  has  been  denied  that  there  can  be  an  aneurism  of  the  heart 
produced  by  rupture  of  the  fleshy  parietes,  and  dilatation  of  its 
membranous  envelopes.  In  respect  to  the  arteries,  it  has  been  con- 
tended that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  true  aneurism — that  is,  a 
general  dilatation  of  the  whole  cylinder  of  the  vessel ;  but  that,  in  all 
cases,  there  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  inner  and  middle  coats, 
with  laceration  of  these  .tissues,  and  the  formation  of  a  tumour  on 
one  side  of  the  vessel,  in  which  is  contained  blood,  or  layer  after 
layer  of  fibrine.  Sennertus,  Fab.  Hiidanus,  and  Scarpa,  maintained 
this  doctrine.  But  it  is  too  exclusive.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  arterial  coats,  with  partial  laceration  or 
dilation  of  them  into  a  pouch,  is  the  moie  usual  form  of  aneurism; 
but  to  deny  that  there  can  be  a  general  dilatation  of  the  calibre  of  the 
vessel,  without  laceration  or  di^ase  of  the  coats,  is  an  error.  In  1 4 
examinations  of  aneurismal  tumours.  Burns  found  but  one  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  Scarpa  was  impugned.  Still  this  one  exception  in  14 
cages  proves  that  the  rule  is  not  exclusive.  The  present  paper,  and 
others  which  we  have  laid  before  our  readers,  evmce  that  the  heart 
is  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  disease  as  the  arteries — namely,  partial 
attenuation,  rupture,  or  dilatation  of  the  parietes  of  some  of  its 
chambers,  with  the  consequent  formation  of  a  pouch,  containing 
coagulated  blood,  or  layers  of  fibrine.  Observation  has  proved,  that 
these  aneurismal  pouches  are  almost  always  found  to  go  off  from  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this?  M. 
Portal  is  of  opinion  that  these  pouches  may  form  without  any  pre- 
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vious  disease  in  the  parietes  of  the  chamber.  He  thinks  the  disease 
is  more  the  consequence  of  violent  contraction,  than  of  dilatation  of 
the  chamber.  There  can  be  no  doubt  Aat  these  pouches  are  often 
seen  where  the  rest  of  the  parietes  are  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy;  but 
M.  Breschet  is  of  opinion,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that,  in  nil  proba- 
bility, there  is  an  inequality  of  power  in  the  different  parts  of  the  cham- 
ber, previously  to  the  formation  of  these  pouches.  It  is  very  curious, 
however,  that  aneurism  by  dilatation  should- be  extremely  common  in 
the  heart,  and  comparatively,  rare  in  tne  irteries;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  aneutism  by  rupture  or  partiiJ  dilatation  of  the  parietes  is 
the  usual  form  of  the  disease  in  the  aitoies,  and  ccHnparatively  rare 
in  the  heart  The  reason  for  this  difieMce  is  not  very  apparent.  M. 
Breschet  has  attempted  to  lay  down  squne  symptoms  as  tending  to 
show  the  existence  of  this  disease;  b$t  we  consider  them  as  quite 
uncertain — if  not  absolutely  ^rroneou^  It  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
medical  man  to  see  a  specunen  of  thi^  curious  disease;  but  the  one 
which  we  published — that  of  QeneralfKyd,  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  of  diose  symptoms  wluch  M.  Br^ochet  mentions — ^indeed  the  pa- 
ticnit  never  exhibited  any  syn^ptoma  during  life,  which  indicated  or- 
ganic afi^tion  of  the  heart  at  all.  Still  we  hold  it  extremely  desirable 
diat  we  should  be  acquainted  wit^  all  the  Ibrms  of  organic  disease 
that  may  be  presented  to  our  view  in  the  course  of  pathalogical  inves- 
tigations; and  with  this  view  we  have  presented  our  readers  with  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  our  learned  author's  paper  on  the  above  subject, 
llie  final  conclusions  te  which-  M.  Breschet  comes  are  the  following : 
Imo.  The  heart  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  a  disease  hitherto  unde- 
scribed  by  nosographers  or  practitioners — 2dly.  That  the'disease  is 
duefly  found  a£fectbg  the  left  ventricle — 9dly.  That  the  summit  of 
this  ventncle  is  the  principal  seat  of  th&<Ksease— 4thly.  That  the 
tumour  is  aneurismal.  ^thly.  That  this  aneurism,  from  the  mode 
of  its  ibrmatien^  the  state  of  its  parietes^,  and  the  parts  contained  in 
the  cyst,  may  be  considered  analogous  to  the  *'  false  consecutive 
^eurism  of  arteries,^'  in  the  sense  employed  by  Scarpa— 6thly.  That 
the  heart  is  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  aneurism  which  we  commonly 
meet  with  in  the  arteries — a  circumstance  that  might  be  Reasonably 
expected,  fW>m  their  structure  and  functions. — Repbrtoir.— Jlf««/. 
Ch,  Rev.  fir  Jan.  1828.— p.  151. 

2.  Intestinal  Iwoaginathns. — ^Intestinal  invaginations  or  intus-^ 
Muneptions  are  often  seen  in  young  subjects  who  have  died  of  other 
diseases,  and.  appear  to  take  place  ia  the  act  of  dying,  from,  some 
convulsive  or  inordinate  movements  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
intestines.  They  are  thus,  probably,  of  no  consequence  whatever. 
But  when  a  porticm  of  small  testineis  inverted  into  the  colon — or 
when  a  portion  of  this  last  ia  inverted  oif  itself,  it  becomes  a  very 
serious  affiiir,  and  most  generally  fatal.  « It  is  with  the  view  of  fur- 
aisbing  some  data  fer  di^nguii^ing  this  last  and  dang^ous  species 
of  invagination,  that  M.  Buet  brings  forward  the  two  following  ca- 
«s,  fh)ia  the  wajfda  of  Dr.  Husbot,  in  the  Hotel  DiJExr  of  Paris. 
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Cast  1.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1825,  there  was  received  into  the 
above-mentioDed  hospital,  a  man,  aged  40  years,  form^ly  asoldier,  but 
BOW  a  tradesman.  This  man,  of  large  stature,  and  strong  constitution^ 
presented  the  following  symptoms  when  received  into  haq[Htal:  Ab- 
domen very  hard  and  distended,  as  well  as  painful  on  pressure,  eqie- 
eially  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  the  right  being  rather  depressed,  and  void 
<^  pain  when  pressed.  The  abdominal  muscles  appeared  in  stnmg 
action ;  pains  in  the  loins;  frequent  eructation^;  vomiting  of  yeUowiah 
matters;  constant  inclination  to  stool;  odicky  and  dragging  pains  in 
the  bdly ;  constriction  about  the  throat.  During  the  paroxysms  of 
colicky  pains,  the  left  iliac  region  pres^ted  the  figure  of  a  large  con- 
volution of  intestine,  bent  on  itself.  The  poor  man^  countenance  was 
indicative  of  great  suffering ;  the  tongue  was  furred ;  much  thirst ;  slow 
pulse.  The  patient  stat^  the  fdlowing  particulars  of  his  illness. 
During  ten  years^  sojourn  at  Rochefort,  he  had  ezperi^iced  several 
attaclffl  of  intermittent  fever,  which  had  been  treated  by  vomits,  pur- 
gatives, and  tonics,  &e.  A^rwards,  he  was  very  subject  to  vomit- 
ing and  diarrhcea.  On  the  20th  December,  1824,  aflet^me  moacu- 
kr  exertion,  he  felt,  in  the  rigfu  iliac  fossa,  a  very  acute  pain,  followed 
by  colicky  vomiting,  and  purging.  These  attacks  came  on  frequently 
afierwu'ds,  with  intervals  of  ease.  He  had  occasionally  discharges 
of  blood  ftom  the  bowels.  The  means  that  had  been  employed  w^e 
leeches,  fomentations,  demulcent  drinks,  and  the  like.  M.  Husscui 
considered  the  case  as  hopeless,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  but 
soothe  the  remainder  of  the  patient^s  days.  Thirty  leeches  were  ap- 
plied to  the  anus,  anodjrne  lavements  were  thrown  up,  and  fomenta- 
tions Were  ordered  to  the  abdomen.  Little  or  no  relief  was  obtained 
by  these  qaeans.  Chi  the  22kl  of  April,  while  straining  at  stool,  the 
patient  felt  as  if  something  had  given  way  in  his  abdomen,  and;  in 
&  fow  nunutes  more,  he  became  very  ill,  the  abdomen  becoming 
inflated,  and  exquisitely  tender  to  ^  touch.  He  died  at  eight 
o^lock  the  same  evening. 

«  Dis^fction,  The  petitoneal  lining  of  the  abdomen  was  every  where 
inflaraed,buttberewasnoextravasation.  Patches  of  recent  coagulable 
lymph  were,  however,  numerous.  The  small  intestines  were  exces- 
sively distended  with  gas.  Neither  the  cecum  nor  ascending  portion 
of  colon  could  be  found;  they  were  carried  forward, and  inclosed  in 
the  last  half  of  the  transverse  arch,  and  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon,  which  was  as  thick  as  a  man%  arm,  and  hard  or  solid  to  the 
touch.  On  examination,  the  caecum  was  found  lodged  in  the  sig- 
moid flexure,  in  the  iliac  fossa.  The  invaginated  portion  consisted, 
therefore,  of  three  parietes,  as  may  be  easily  conceived,  fire)m  the 
mode  of  introversion,  since  a  portion  of  ileum  was  necessarily  car^ 
lied  in  with  the  oecum  and  ascending  arch  of  the  colon.  The 
invaginated  parts  were  afglutinated  together,  and,  in  some  places^ 
gangrene  had  commencedi»  There  was  nothing  particular  in  the 
oth^  portions  of  intestine,  beyond  the  distention,  which  might  be 
naturally  expected  above  so  serious  aoi  obstruction  to  the  evacuation 
of  the  bowds. 
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This  case^  If.  Buet  thinks,  illuBtrates  the  effects  of  long-continued 
and  drastic  purgatives,  to  the  intemperate  use  of  which  he  attributes 
the  invagination  above-described.  This  case  also  shows,  that  an  in- 
tUB  susception  of  great  extent  may  exist  ion  a  long  time,  and  yet  a, 
passage  for  liquid  feces  may  still  obtain.  Up  to  the  day  before  the 
patient^s  death,  he  had  fluid  evacuations  from  his  bowels. 

Case  2.  Pradier,  aged  22^  who  had  been  in  the  hospital  at  Clermont, 
for  vomiting  and  diarrhcea,  with  colicky  pains, came  to  Paris ,  in  July, 
1826,  in  a  very  bad  stale  of  health,  and  entered  the  Hotel  Dieu,  on 
the  8th  of  August,  under  Dr.  Husson.  The  patieut^s  symptoms,  at 
this  time,  did  not  portend  the  existence  of  so  serious  a  malady  as  that 
which  actually  obtained.  He  had  colicky  pains  and  dianhoDa,  with 
intervals  of  perfect  ease,  and  his  complexion  was  nearly  natural.  He 
wae  ordered  emollient  fomentations,  diluents,  and  lavements.  On  the 
12th  and  13th  of  the  same  month,  the  symptoms  were  observed  to  be 
aggravated;  the  features  were  sharp;  the  pulse  concentrated;  and 
the  iliac  fossa  of  the  left  side  was  very  painfUl  on  pressure.  Leeches 
imd  opiates  were  prescribed.  14th.  Tlie  pain  was  insupportable,  and 
the  patient  felt  aft  if  soinething  was  tearing  in  his  inside.  He  had  nau- 
sea and  vomiti|ks,  with  spasmodic  oontiactions  of  the  fingers  and 
olher  parts.  1^.  Symptoms  of  peritoneal  inflammati<m  were  evi- 
dent, and  leeches  in  great  numbers  were  applied;  but  the  disease 
wait  on  unchedifed,  and  death  terminated  hm  suflfisrings  on  the  18th 
of  the  samemooth. 

Dissection. — ^The  peritoneum  was  highly  mjected,and  there  were 
numerous  adhesions  and  false  membranes  seen  in  diflerent  parts,  but 
DO  effiision  of  extravasation.  Neither  cacum,  ascending  or'  trans^ 
verse  arch  of  the  colon,  could  be  found.  The  deseendmg  portion 
wasas  thick  as  a  man^s  arm,  and  very  hard.  On  performing  mode- 
rate traction,  it  was  easily  discovered  that  the  cecum  and  ascending 
and  transverse  arches  of  the  colon,  togetha:  with  a  portion  of  ileum, 
weieengulphed  in  thedesoending  portion  of  the  colon*  Thecscum 
was  found  in  a  state  oi  gangrene.— JlrcAivef  Generalis. — Ibid. 
p.  156. 

3.  Endermic  MidiecUum. — In  spite  of  aU  the  controversies  which 
have  taken  place  respecting  the  existence  of  a  capability  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  skin  to  absorb  substances  applied  to  them — the  general 
conviction,  supported  now  by  incontestable  fects,  is,  that  such  absor- 
bent power  does  actually  exist— eqieeially  when  the  epidermis  is 
removed.  The  method  of  introducii^  ttedicinal  agents  through 
this  channel  is  by  no  means  a  mere  matter  of  physiological  curiosity. 
It  may  be  turned  to  great  advantage  in  many  cases,  where  there  are 
strong  objections  to  the  administration  of  medicines  by  the  mouth. 
11iiii,aper8onmaybecooie  the  subject  of  ague  while  labouring  mk* 
der  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels-— and,  cona&- 

ratly,  where  bark  or  arsenic  would  be  injurious.    In  such  a  case, 
sulphat  of  quinine  may  be  applied  to  the  denuded  surface  of  a 
Ulster,  and  the  ague  will  be  itopped  without  any  initatioa  being 
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given  to  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Agau,  in  c«Ms  oC  children,  who 
have  a  natural  repugnance  to  medicines,  and  especially  to  bitter 
medicines^  the  endermic  medication  offers  a  very  convenient  resource. 

In  a  latA  Number  of  the  Revue  Medicale,  the  younger  Martin  has 
published  several  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  treated,  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  by  sulphat  of  quinine,  applied  with  cerate  to  blistered  surfa- 
ces. At  first,  he  applied  the  powder  over  the  denudeu  cutis,  but  it 
occasioned  too  much  irritation,  and  the  paroxysms  were  not  stopped. 
He  then  mixed  the  quinine  with  cerate,  and  the  object  was  obtained, 
without  any  local  inflammation  or  pain  being  produced.  A  single 
case  in  illustration  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

Ca§t,  Leon,  a  soldier,  of  the  1st  r^ment  of  Light  Infimtry  had 
been  in  the  liospital  upwards  of  four  months,  whenM.  Martin  took 
kis  turn  of  duty,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1 926.  He  had  had  a  per- 
nicious remittent  fever,  attended  with  several  relapdes,  ^y  which  he 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  debility  and  emaciatiohjf  He  was  also 
affected  with  dry  cough,  and  was  compelled  to  keep  hi^)ed,  firom  the 
general  state  of  manunnus  to  ^Aneh.  he  was  broug|)t  by  his  disease. 
Sy  proper  means,  the  cough  was  mitigated,  and  tiiai^tient  began  i/b 
recruit  a  little,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  ^Otlr  iKember,  hd  was 
seized  with  a  regular  fit  of  ague,  which  lefl  the  c^iwi  in  a  state  of 
exasperation.  The  next  day,  being  apyrectic,  a  btisQ^r  was  applied 
to  his  arm.  On  the  third  day,  in  the  morning,  i^ie^lbl^fer  was  removed, 
and  the  sur&ce  dressed  with  ecrate,  in  w£ofe.nii^^%corporated  six 
grains  of  the  sulphat  of  quinine.  That  day  ^  pKroxysm  was  much 
milder,  and  at  somewhat  a  later  hour.  The  ^uin(ne  was  continued, 
six  grains  daily  in  the  cente,  aod  fever  returded  no  more. 

We  need  not  multiply  cases,  as  the  foregoing  presents  an  example 
that  will  be  easily  imitated,  where-it  is  deemed  necessary.  We  appie^ 
hend  that  this  plan  may  be  applicable  to  a  great  many  morbid  condi- 
ditions  of  the  system,  where  the  internal  administration  of  remedies 
would  be  incpnvenient.^Au^.  p.  168.       / 


U.   ORIGINAL* 

4.  Report  on  the  Weather  mid  Diseases  of  Cincimcai^  in  the 
Spring  of  1828.  The  mean  temperature  of  Spring,  at  this 
place,  according  to  obselrvations  made  for  five  years  in  suc- 
cession, is  54^  29;  which  is  within  the  fraction  of  a  degree, 
of  the  mean  heat  of  the  year.  For  the  period  just  named, 
the  mean  heat  of  each  month  was  as  follows:  March  43^  97, 
April  57**  58,  May  61®  32,  from  which  results  the  mean  tempe- 
rature just  stated. 

The  spring  is,  generally,  supposed  to  present  greater  ex- ' 
tremes  of  temperature,  than  the  other  seasons  j  but,  at  Cincin- 
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cinnati,  they  stand,  in  this  respect,  in  the  following  order: 
Winter,  Spring,  Autumn,  Soimner.  From  observations  for  a 
a  series  of  years,  the  thermometer  may  be  expected  to  fall  in 
March  to  16<>,  and  rise  to  72o— in  April  to  28**,  and  rise  to 
840 — in  May  to  40^,  and  rise  to  88<»;— and,  if  it  should  not 
descend  and  ascend  to  these  numbers,  it  ought  to  be-consider^ 
ed  that  the  variations  are  unusually  moderate. 

Our  vernal  winds  are  chiefly  S.  W.,  N.  E.,  N.  W.,  S.  E. 
and  W.-^prevailing  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  enu* 
merated. 

In  the  number  of  its  fair  days,  our  Spring  occupies  the  foK 
lowing  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  seasons:  Summer,  Au- 
tumn, Spring,  Winter. 

In  its  progress,  this  seiison  appears  to  be  governed  by  n^ 
constant  law ;  for  in  different  yearg,  it  preseuts  a  very  great  Va- 
riety in  all  its  characteristics.  Sometimes  it  is  Cold  and  rainy. 
Our  deepest  snows  are,  occasionally,  in  March;  and  snow, 
sometimes,  falls,  copiously,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May. 
March  is  subject  to  long  continued  rains,  with  north  east 
winds;  April  is,  generally,  produ(?tive  of  showers,  many  of 
which  are  extremely  abundant;  May  is,  almost  always,  rainy 
at  the  close  of  its  first  week,  and  immediately  afterwards 
brings  frost.  Its  latter  half  is  generally  hot  and  dry.  Now 
and  then  the  whole  vernal  season  is  iliy.  It  would  not  be 
loose  phraseology  to  say,  that  winter  and  summer  do  not 
much  respect  the  divisions  of  our  calendar;  for  the  former 
not  unfrequently  runs  far  into  March,  and  the  latter,  still 
ofteher,  commences  by  the  20th  of  May.  On  the  whole,  our 
Spring  is  like  a  sitter,  who  does  not  retain  the  same  aspect 
long  enough,  to  suffer  a  portrait  of  definite  character  to  be 
painted  of  him* 

The  Spring  of  the  present  year  was  rather  cool  and  wet, 
than  etherise.  The  former  qualify  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, after  po  mild  a  winter;  but  the  latter  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected  to  follow  so  much  rain,  as  fell  in  January 
and  February. 

Its  prevalent  diseases  were  the  following:  1.  Inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  2.  Measles.  3. 
Mumps*  '4.  Ague  and  Fever.    5.  Diarrhoea. 
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!•*  Inflaminations  of  the  lungs  and  their  appendages,  so 
predominant  in  the  winter,  continued  to  occur,  but  with  miti- 
gated violence,  during  spring.  As  the  hot  weather  advanced, 
we  observed  the  winter  coughs  of  aged  persons  to  subside* 
On  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  these  maladies,  we  have 
spoken  so  fully,  in  our  last  number,  diat  we  shall  dismiss 
them  with  these  remarks* 

2.  Measles.  This  malady  prevailed,  generally,  throughout 
the  late  vernal  season;  but,  although  cases  of  it  were  ooet 
with  in  every  part  of  the  city,  it  by  no  means  affected  all  who 
were  liable  to  experience  it  This,  doabtless,  arose  from  the 
<iualitie8  of  the  morbiUous  matter,  whether  it  might  have 
been  diffused  through  the  general  atmosphere,  or  secreted  by 
the  bodies  of  the  sick;  and,  to  the  same  cause  we  may  refer 
the  great  mUdncss  of  the  disease,  in  almost  all  who  were 
infected.  We  heard  of  no  death  from  this  malady  throughout 
the  whole  season;  and,  in  most  cases,  it  required  no  profes- 
sional aid.  One  of  our  patients,  a  woman,  nearly  40  years 
of  age,  declared  that  she  had  suffered  the  same  dbease  testes 
before.  This  tlHrd  attack  was  of  such  violence,  as  to  render 
medical  assistance  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary*  That 
it  was  measles,  appeared,  not  only  from  the  symptoms,  bat 
from  the  fact,  that  her  three  children  were  infected  by  her. 

3.  Mumps.  This  malady  prevailed  at  the  same  time  witfi 
the  last;  which  it  resembled,  in  being  extremely  mild,  and  in 
sparing  a  great  number  whom  it  might  have  attacked.  It 
generally  ran  its  course,  witho^t  exciting  a  caO  for  medical 
advice.  We  saw  no  cases  sanded  with  the  metastases,  which 
sometimes  render  it  so  formidable.  In  our  practice,  it  offered 
but  a  single  fact  deserving  of  record.  It  was  this.  A  littk 
girl  of  strumous  habit,  with  a  well  marked  scrophulous  ulcer 
beneath  the  under  jaw,  laterally,  had  the  disease,  in  a  posi- 
tive, and  rather  violent  degree,  in  both  parotideae: — affording 
an  example  of  the  simultaneous  presence  in  the  system,  and 
almost  in  the  same  parts,  of  two  distinct  morbid  actionsi 

[to  bs  oonrxmrsD.] 
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Egl^YS  AND  CASE&. 


Art.  X.-^Hktovy  of  a  epjse^f  Isc^mi,  sucoessfiUb/  treated  fn^ 
the  cold  affusi^J*'  ^.pfi*  Lswis  Caicpbell^  ofMoultofh  ^^^ 

f  May,  1827, 1  w^p^alledto  H.  M. 

tr.     Hb  iiifa^«i&d  me,  that  he  was 

Vednesd^*  with  dysenteric  symp- 

>n  bii^ess,  he  continued  to  ride  a 

tilf  Saturday,  when  he  was  con* 

»fore  I  saw  him,  however,  he  had 

rode  15  miles  in  a' gig.    When  I  arrired,  he  complained  of 

intense  pain  in  the  rc^on  of  the  rectum  and  bladder,  with 

iSfe!iiriiiied  and  distressing  tenesmus,  and  an  entire  suppression 

^T'tuiilei  t^Uch  hleid  eiisted  for  forty  eight  hours.    His  skin 

rwh8^r]!>aijd  wai^,  pulse  frequent  and  tense,  stools  scanty 

^tJdlwlley'ioliifercd^  covered  with  a  black  flaky  matter,  stom- 

^aob  irritabicl 

"  te'.Wds  placed ' in ^jar tub  of  tepid  waterand  had  a  vein 
opened,  which  bled  freely ;  but  although  kepi  in  the  bath 
for  some  time,  no  effect  was  prodiiced  on  the  strangury.  I 
•proposed  the  use  of  the  catheter;  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing my  retuctance  to  attempt  its  introduction,  as  it  would  be 
necessarily  attended  with  pain,  and,  perhaps,  considerable 
difficulty,  from  the  inflam^  and  irritable  state  of  the  parts. 
No.  IV.  1 
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To  this  operation,  Mr.  W.  was  reluctant  to  subnut,  white 
there  was  a  hope  of  relief  from  any  other  means.     He  was 
-again  immersed  in  tepid  water,  and  remained  some  time, 
but  without  effect. 

In  this  trying  situation  I  reflected,  that  cold,  applied  to  the 
skin,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  flow  of  urine.  But  a  cold 
bath,  in  a  case  of  inflammatory  dysentery,  would,  as  far  as  I 
knew,  "be  an  unprecedented  practice.  I  did  not,howeTer, 
apprehend  any  danger  from  a  current  of  cold  water  to  the 
pubic  region,  whilst  he. was  placed  in  tepid  water  to  Ji^ , 
nates.  I  accordingly  took  a  half  gallon  piicherof  cold  tpriqf 
water,  and  poured  it,  in  a  continued^stream,  on  the  region  tit 
the  bladder  and  pubis,  while  he  sat  in  the  tepid  bath.  Be* 
fore  I  had  emptied  the  third  pitcheri  the  urine  broke  forth^ia 
a  full  and  free  stream,  gceatly  to  my  satisfaction,  and  te  Qi6 
inexpressible  relief  of  the  patient. 

1  then  directed  3j.  of  Balsam  Copavi  and  10  grains  of  Pulf# 
Doveri,  wUh  a  dose  of  Calomel,  te  be  taken  in  the  course  of 
the  evening.  V 

30th,  at  8  o'clok,  \.  m.  I  found  that  (he  patient  had  ne- 
glected to  take  the  Cblomel,  and  had  spent  a  restless  night. 
His  calls  to  the  stool  wert  flrequent  and  painful.  The  de- 
jections had  the  same  appean^nce  as  yesterday.  He  conv* 
plained  of  pain  in  the  course  of  tbe  uretfera;  had  had  no 
evacuation  of  urine.  Gave  the  dose  of  calomel;  and 'the 
same  expedient  which  succeeded  so  well  last  eveping,  was 
resorted  to  with  equal  success.  The  stream  of  cold  water 
had  not  been  applied  thirty  seconds,  when  the  urine  burst 
ibrth ;  the  bladder  emptying  itself  comple\vJy.  At  7  o'clockj . 
jp.  M.,  the  calomel  had  operated  freely*  T^^  stools  were 
dark  and  consistent,  with  great  pain,  and  a  totd  loss  of  the 
f  ower  of  the  sphincter  ani,  the  contents  of  the  bowels  passing 
off  involuntarily.  Laudanum  and  Dover's  powder  were 
both  taken  during  the  night. 

31st^  8  oclock,  A.  M.  Dejections  were  copious  and  dark 
eoloured,  pulse  frequent*  Six  grains  of  calomel  and  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum  were  ordered.  The  stools  improved  in 
their  appearance  during  the  day.    At  6  o'clock,  p.  m.,  Grip- 
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ing  and  tenesmus,  with  distressing  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
bladder;  had  not  made  water;  pulse  excited ;  skin  dry.  Drew 
twenty  four  ounces  of  blood,  and  used  the  water  as  before^ 
with  the  same  success. 

June  Ut,  6  o^clock,  a.  m.  Directed  5  grains  calomel  and 
15  grains  pulv.  Doveri.  Eased  the  tenesmus,  and  occasioned 
a  perspirable  state  of  the  surface.  The  aivine  evacuations 
frequent  and  cqnsistent;  of  a  lighter  colour  than  formerly; 
urine  evacuated  by  the  application  of  the  water  as  before. 
At  3  o'clock,  p.  M.,  being  called  to  the  country  for  the  nighty, 
I  directed  twenty  grains  pulv.  Doveri,  and  a  drachm  of  bals. 
Copaiva  to  be  taken  in.the  course  of  the  night.  This  quan- 
tity of  balsam  had  indeed  been  given  every  evening. 

June  2d,  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  Had  not  urinated  since  the 
morning  of  the  preceding  day.  Extreme  pain  in  the  rectum 
and  bladder.  Omitted  the  powders  last  night.  Gave  the 
Dover's  powder  ly th  five  grains  of  calomel.  Evacuation  of 
urine  eflected  as  formerly,  but  with  more  difficulty  and  a 
longer  continuance  in  the  bath.  Bowels  were  freely  opened 
by  an  enema  of  warm  water.  From  Uus  time  his  convales- 
cence was  speedy  and  uninterrupted. 

MmUonjAlobamd^'May  19,  1828. 


Art.  II-  A  ease  of  Poisoning  by  Opium,  treated  roith  success  h/< 
the  affusion  of  Cold  Water.  By  Da.  John  F.  Brown,  of 
Jojckson,  Tennessee. 

On  the  SOfli  June,  1825,  early  in  the  morning,  I  was  called 

[)  my  arrival,  I  found  him  lying  on  his 

)rofoand  sleep;  and  was  informed,  that 

m  made  to  awaken  him,  but  jneffectu* 

suspicion  of  his  having  attempted  to 

knowledge  of  bia  having  taken  opium. 

After  examining  him  for  sonae  time,  I  was  confident  he  was 

under  the  influence  of  some  powerful  narcotic.    His  pulse 

was  about  45  in  a  minute;  skin  cool  And  flaccid,  slightly  nwisL 
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with  clanainy  sweat;  breatbiMg  slow  and  laborioas;  pvpfls  o( 
Ibe  e jes  dilated ;  and  his  jaws  strongl j  set.  I  had  them  opened, 
and  on  inspecting  the  motUb^  found  some  small  pieces  of 
opium  sticking  to  his  jaw  teettu  This  confirmed  our  ficst 
impres5ioii;and9  accordingly^  with  at  much  haste  as  posable, 
I  endeavoured  to  excite  Tomiting,  and  arouse  him  from  hii 
profound  lethargy.  But  all  attempts  were  ine^tosd.  Fi& 
teen  grains  of  t^tar  ^netic  were  forced  into  his  stomachy  and 
repeated  in  10  or  15  minutes,  the  fauces  being  titillated  with 
a  feathery  but  without  the  least  poMble  effisct.  The  sul- 
phate  of  2inc  was  also  administered  freely,  but  to  no  bettef 
purpose. 

His  situation  still  growing  more  alarming,  I  requested  Ae 
attendance  of  Doctors  Young  and  Snider*  On  their  arriral,, 
the  case  was  believed  to  be  hopeless,  as  every  exertion  to. 
arouse  the  system  had  proved  ineffectuaL  It  was  imme* 
diately  determined  to  use  the  cdd  aSusign,  in  imitation  of 
Doctors  Jackson  and  Cross.  We,  Accordingly,  had  him 
placed  on  the  floor,  and  poured  a  large  vessel  of  cold  water 
on  him,  conmiencing  with  his  hce  and  directing  it  to  bis 
breast.  The  first  vessel  was  expended  without  producing 
any  sensible  effect.'  We  resoried,  without  delay,  to  a  second, 
which  appeared  to  produce  some  efiect,  for  he  began  to 
struggle.  So  soon  as  we  began  pouring  the  third,  he  jsud- 
denly  raised  himself  on  his  nates  and  said,  ^^I  cannot  stand 
every  thing.^'  We  continued  fee  cold  affusion,  at  the  *same 
time  endeavouring  to  excite  vomiting  by  titOIating  the  fiiu- 
ces,  which  was  effected  so  soon  as  sensation  was  awakened. 
As  soon  as  practicable,  we  directed  strong  cofiee  to  be  taken 
freely.  In  about  two  hours  the  emetic  medicines  produced 
^  free  catharsis.  We  directed  frictions  ai  d  moderate  exer- 
cise, with  some  other  gentle  remedies,  intended  to  obviate 
the  effects  of  the  opium,  and  left  him. 

I  did  hot  vWit  tny  patient  Until  kte  in  the  evening,  when, 
to  my  astonishn^nt,  I  fotmd  hitn  ehe^rihl,  and  apparently   . 
free  from  the  eflectd  of  the  opiuiii.    All  the  secretions  ap 
peared  to  be  Completely  reestilblished.  I  directed  him  tok^p 
his  bowels  opeA  with  salts  ot  oU.    ttt  toniintied  to  ttvefid^ 
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iamd  was  free  from  all  symptoms  of  the  poisoning  m  a  few 
days. 

Froni  ibe  statem^t  of  the  patient,  after  his  recovery,  it 
most  have  been  14  hours  from  th^  time  he  swallowed  the 
opium,  uptil  I  saw  him.  He  said  he  had  swallowed  a  large 
piece  at  bed  time^  the  night  before.  The  first  dose  made 
him  vomit;  and,  thinking  he  bad  thrown  u^  the  principal- 
part,  he  repealed  the  portion*  From  the  description  of  this 
piece,  it  must  have  weighed  two  drams,  both  together  making 
half  an  ounce*  Whether  he  threw  up  the  whole  of  the 
first  dose,  is  not  known* 

This  case  would  seem  to  be  of  considerable  importance, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  ttie  period  which  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  taking  the  opiun%%ntil  medical  aid  Coukl 
behad,-^nd  his  very  qiiick  recovery,  without  the  train  of 
disagreeable  symptoms,  which  are  not  miosual,  when  large 
quantities  of  opium  have  been  taken« 

Jaehcni^  Tennessee,  Mmf  S7, 1828. 


hM*  in.— .dn  aixmtnt  of  the  bene/idal  effects  of  EroOt,  in  a  ease 
ofHycktids  oftJu  Uterus*  By  Diu  P.  B.  JoHvU<mj  of  MCorir 
lielscHle^  Ohio* 

In  the  first  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  ttie  Medical 
Sciences,  there  is  an  account  of  the  Use  df  ergot  in  a  ca90  of 
hydatids  of  the  Uterus;  conomunicated  in  a  letter  from  Dr. 
J.  W.  Anderson  to  Dr.  Dewees.  By  this  letter  it  appears, 
th  e  of  that  disease,  wherein  the  ergot  is 

kn  ised.     The  following  is  a  shoil^  state- 

mi  ppened  in  my  own  practice. 

ty  four  years,  of  good  constitution,  was 
tal  >f  September,  1835,  with  pain  in  her 

ah  ,  th  a  discharge  from  the  vagina,  of  a 

light  coloured  fluid,  loss  of  appetite,  some  fever,  and  occa* 
iional  nausea.  For  four  months  she  had  supposed  herself 
pregnantyand  was  at  this  time  nearly  as  large  as  a  woman 
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who  had  gone  her  full  time.  The  physician  who  attended^ 
belieTed  her  to  be  dropsical,  and  had  prescribed  accordlnglj* 
On  the  16th  of  September,  I  was  requested  to  risit.  her. — 
When  I  arrived,  I  found  her  extremely  exhausted,  with  a 
pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  a  copious  flooding,  ^hich  still 
continued.  Upon  examination^  per  vaginanij  I  discovered  in 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  something  which  I  supposed  to  be 
clotted  blood;  but  upon  removing  my  hand,  I  found,  sticldng 
to  the  ends  of  my  fingers,  a  number  of  small  vesicles 
filled  with  a  transparent  lymph,  which  convinced  me  that 
her  disease  was  hydatids  of  the  uterus;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
OS  uteri  was  not  sufficiently  dilated  to  permit  me  to  introduce 
my  hand,  and  her  pains  were  but  sli^t,  I  determined  to  try 
the  eflects  of  ergot, although  I  had  never  heard  of  its  use  in 
this  disease.  I  gave  her  between  15  and  30  grains,  and  in 
20  minutes  her  pains  became  regular  and  strong;  the  flood- 
ing abated  amsiderably^  and  in  a  short  time,  she  discharged, 
in  detached  pieces,  nearly  a  gallon  of  hydatids,  varjring 
from  the  size  of  a  mt|stard  seed  to  that  of  a  cherry.  Her 
recovery  was  slow;  and  in  January  following,  she  was  taken 
with  a  violent  menorrhagia,  which  proved  very  .obstinate; 
but  at  length,  she  regained  her  usual  health,  and  has  since 
been  delivered  of  •a  perfect  child.  The  above  is  the  only 
case  of  hydatids  of  the  uterus  that  I  have  seen;  and  I  feel 
confident,  that  if  the  ergot  had  not  been  used,  it  would  bavcL 
proved  fatal.  ^ 

MConnclsville,  Ohio^  /n/y,  1828. 
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Art.  IV. — Essai  nir  les  Proprides  Jilkdkales  des  Planiesj  com* 
parees  dvec  leurs  formes  exterieures  et  leur  classijicatam  naturelle : 
far  M.  Aug.  Priu  Ds  CAin>OLLE,  Professeur  de  Botaniqueauxi 
Faciiltesde  Medicine  et  des  SdencesdeP^cademiedeMon^Uier, 
Professeur-honoraire  a  VAcademit  de  Geneve^  Correspondant  de 
P Institute  des  Academies  Royales  de  Sciences  de  Munich^  Turinj 
etc.  Seconde  editum^  reoue  etaugmeniee.  A  Parig^  1816,/y. 
397, 8ro. 

Ah  Essay  upon  the  Medical  properties  of  Plants^  compared  with 
their  exterior  forms-  and  Aeir  natural  classijication.  By  A.  P. 
Db  Candolle,  &c. 

About  half  a  century  age,  when  the  ^American  Pbilosophi* 
cal  Society,  held  at  Philade^hia,"  was  almost  the  only  asso- 
ciation of  philosophers  in  the  new  world,  its  leading  members 
were  greatly  devoted  to  practical  Astronomy.  The  objects 
on  which  they  x)ccupied  themselves,  were  not  less  witliin  the 
observation  of  the  astronomers  of  Europe  than  of  the  U.  States, 
while  the  former  were^  far  better  supplied  with  instruments 
than  the  lattcfr;  and,  consequently,  were  able  to  make  ex« 
actep  contributions  to  science.  At  the  same  time  America 
was  undescribed— rher  natural  history  unwritten.  Her  geo- 
logical structure  bad  not  been  exposed  to  view;  her  mineral 
treasures,  like  the  precious  metals  of  the  miser,  lay  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  the  counties*  variety  of  plants  which  shot 
from  its  surfece,  in  unrivalled  beauty  and  luxuriance,  were 
by  them  left  to  bloom  unheeded  in  the  wilderness.  Such 
was  the  misapplication  of.  American  intellect.  Better  con- 
ceptions at  length  arose;  and  it  was  seen,  that  while  the 
Heavens  could  present  nothing  new  to  our  philosophers,  the 
Earth  where  they  lived  was  prolific  of  novelties,  and  might  be 
msAe  to  yield  an  opulent  harvest.  //,  then,  becamean  object 
#f  9tudy;  and  the  very  city  which  was  the  cradle  of  American 
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Afltronomy^  has  since  become  still  more  distingtiished  for  iti 
successful  cultiratioQ  of  Natural  History  and  Medicine. 

Sinpe  th^  ew  pf  which  we  have  spoken,  th?  West 
has  been  explored  and  settled.  Men  have  encamped  be* 
neath  its  overshadowing  forests,  which  have  been  thinned 
out  by  the  axe  of  industry;. its  beautiful  shrubs  h^ve  I^^q 
eradicated^  its  tribes  of  flowering  and  medicinal  herbs  trodden 
under  foot,  |ind  in  part  made  to  disappear,  like  the  wild  ani* 
mats  which  fed  upon  them.  Population  has  thickened — or- 
ganized society  has  b^gun  to  appear — the  germs  of  useful 
knowledge  have  been  planted.  Medicine,  the  inseparable  at- 
.  tendant  on  civilization,  ha^  been  introduced,  and  its  eultiva* 
tors  are  to  be  found  in  every  inhabited  spot.  They  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  peculiar  plants  which  j9ourish  in  the  bosom  of 
a  newly  discovered  continent;  and* still,  most  of  them  are  as 
inattentive  to  the  science  of  Botany,  as  the  earlier  philoso- 
phers of  America  were  to  its  natural  history  at  large.  Our 
present  object  is  to  point  out  thisomission,  and  to  recommend 
the  cultivation  of  Botany,  to  our  medical  friends  of  the 
West 

Physicians  ought  to  recoOett  (and  fhey  might  be  permitted 
to  recollect  it  with  pride)  that  the  very  name  of  their  profes* 
sion,is  almost  a  synonym  for  natui^;  and  that  this  title  was 
Appropriated  to  them,  under  a  clear  perception  of  the  objects 
which  should  engage  their  attention.  They  are  not  called 
upon,  however,  to  study  all  nature;  this  would  be  a  fatal  dif- 
fiiseness.  They  must  concentrate  themselves  upon  a  spot^ 
but  this,  on  the  other  hand»  should  not  be  too  small ;  for  the 
examinationof  a  part  can  never  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
whole.  ^Jhe  proper  study  of  the  profession  is  organized  n&. 
ture,^t)d  this  comprehends  the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  Between  these  two  departments  there  is 
more  intrinsic  similarity  than  many  persons  suppose.  The 
former,  it  is  true,  is  far  more  complicated  than  the  lalter; 
but  still  the  differences  between  them  are  to  be  found  ia 
their  organs,  rather  than  their  constitutions.  They  are  both 
highly  vascular,'  and  circulate  fluids  which  undergo  a  great 
variety  of  transformations,  affording  many  results  wfajch  »ie 
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•almost  identical  in  the  two  classes.  Their  growth  is  appar- 
ently on  the  same  principle;  and  they,  alike,  become  old  and 
perish.  Finally,  plants  hav^e  iheir  diseases,  which  greatly 
resemble  those,  which,  in  animals,  ^e  denominate  organic* 
Thus  the  principle  of  physical  unimation  and  that  df 
vegetation,  seem  to  be  mere  varieties  of  the  same  power; 
and  he  who  would  comprehend  its  nature,  should  trace  it 
throughout  all  its  operations. 

We  might  rest  the  question  upon  this  reference  to  general 
physiology;  but  an  equally  conclusive  argument Jn  favour  of 
Botany,  may  be  raised  by  referring  to  therapentick  medicine. 
A  lai^e  proportion  of  our  most  important  medicines,  belong 
to  the  vegetable  l^ingdom;  ^nd  although  aphyfrkianmay 
prescribe  them,  successfully,  mthout  an  acquaintance  with 
Botany,  it  is  undeniable,  that  had  not  the  vegetable  kingdom 
been  studi^4;i;fcientifically,  our  Materia  Medica  would  at  this 
time,  be  far  fcom  that  perfection  which  it  l)oasts.    Many  of 
the  greatest  botanists  have  been  physicians— ^f  whidh  we 
may  citeliinnaeus,  Boerhaave,  WittcHng,  Darwin,  and  Bar- 
ton.   If  the  study  of  Boiony  has  been  necessary  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  practical  medicine  in  past  times,  it  will  l>e 
equally  so  in  future;  and,  if  it  recommend  itself  to  the  pro- 
fession generally,  it  still  more  forx:ihlj  rec<Hnmends  itsdf  to 
the  pvoiession  in  .the  United  States;  and, especially, in  the 
West  and  South.    It  is  lamentable  to  observe  the  mistakes 
which  have  found  their  way  into  certain  fashionable  works 
on  the  Materia  Medica;  compiled  or  reprinted  in^this  country, 
hy  gentlemen  learned  in  every  science,  lut  that  on  which 
they  undertook  to  write.    In  these  reprints  and  cooqpilations, 
it  is  perfectly  easy,  to  place  the  finger  of  criticism  ^n  every 
botanical  interpolation  j  for  it  bears  the  stamp  of  error  or  im- 
perfection.   Such  productions  add  but  little  to  fhe  stock  of 
professional  knowledge;  and  ^till  less  to  our  national  charac- 
ter.   We  have  heard  it  £aid,  however,  that  pliysicians  have 
not  time  for  the  cultivation  of  any  branch  of  natund  history. 
This  is  not  the  &ct.    They  fail,  not  from  want  of  time,  but 
from  want  of  application;  and  this  brings  us  to  say, that  the 
physicians  of  this  country,  both  before  and  after  graduation. 
No.  IV.  1 
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are  in  general  deficient  in  application,  to  every  thing,  but  the 
practical  duties  of  the  profession.     It  is  undeniable  tiiat  the 
majority  of  them  enter  upon  those  duties  with  a  tninitnum  of 
elementary  knowledge,  (excluding  the  rudiments  of  natural 
philosophy,  mineralogy,  zoology,  botany,  aud,  even,  meteor- 
ology) and  too  often  read  little  else,  than  the  publitc  joornafe, 
and  an  occasional  compilation  on  practical  medicine,  ever 
afterwards.     This  is  the  great  American  failing.    To  this 
idleness  (seeing  that  in  books  of  science  things  should  be 
called  by  their  right  names)  we  may  fairly  ascribe  the  imper- 
fection of  most  of  our  contributions  to  medical  science,  when 
compared  with  those  of  our  European  brethren,  whom  expe- 
rience has  taught  to  rely,  not  on  the  pretended  inspiration 
of  genius, nor  even  the  multiplicity  of  opportunities,so  much  as 
unabated  diligence.     This  in  fact  is  the  sine  qua  non  to  d!^ 
tinction,  in  the  medical  profession;  and,  ini^dij  in  everj- 
other.     The  proper  time  for  a  physician  to  cultivate  Botany, 
and  other  brancbaa  of  natural  science,  auluKary  to  medicine, 
is  the  first  few  years  aftierliis  graduation.  '  He  ought,  irideed, 
to  acquire  the  first  idea  of  those  sciences  'during  his  novitiate. 
Our  colleges,  however,  in  their  wisciom  have  seen  fit  to  dis- 
pense with  all  such  attainments,  with  the  exception  of  Chem- 
istry (which  is  often  studied  most  superficially)  and  few  stu- 
dents are  disposed  to  acquire  more  than  the  laws  of  the  col- 
lege prescribe,  as  indispensable.    No  young  physician  has, 
nor  ought  to  have,  much  professional  occupation.    Every  case 
should  be  a  study  for  him ;  and  he  c^mnot,  therefore,  attend 
to  as  many  in  the  same  time,  as  ihe  man  of  age  and  experience, 
ilence  the  correctness,  on  the  part  of  society,  of  a  skw 
extension  of  its  confidence  and  patronage.    During  this  pe- 
riod of  probatiotiylie  has  ample  time  for  the  cultivation  of 
botany,  and  indeed  of  the  other  sciences  which  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  "i^.  we  would  earnestly  direct 
the  attention  nbers  of  the  profession  in 
these  western  habits  of  our  elder  bre- 
thren cannot  o 

» 

The  advant  ^  >  the  individual  from  the 

study  of  Botany,  are  not  limited  to  its  connexion  with  medica 
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science.  Few  studies  contribute  so  much  to  strengthen  the 
(acuities  of  observation  and  comparison,  as  that  of  Bot- 
any. |t  is  a  science  of  visible  relations;  and  every  practical 
botapist,  must  of  necessity,  become  a  good  observer.  The 
habit  of  nice  discrimination  thus  acquired,  is  to  a  physician 
invaluable.  Without  it,  the  most  comprehensive  views  in 
the  philosophy  of  medicine,  and  the  greatest  erudition,  will 
not  preserve  him  from  perpetual  mistakes  at  the  bed  side  of 
the  sick;  where,  beyond  every  other  situation,  the  conse^ 
quences  of  error  are  most  fatal. 

But  we  most  come  to  the  work  before  us.    Its  object  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  title  page:  and  will  be,  generally,  ac- 
Juiowledged  to  be  of  substantial  interest  to  the  profession* 
We  Icnow  of  no  book  in  our  language  of  the  sam< 
have,  therefore,  although  it  is  not  a  very  recent 
thought  it  worthy  of  being  introduced  to  the  n 
readers. 

The  fundamental  propositions  of  M.  De  Cand 
Hre  not  new,  but  he  has  the  merit  of  having  illusi 
by  fi  greater  number  of  fects  than  any  other  person ;  and  tor 
this  taskf  his  manner  of  regarding  and  prosecuting  the  science 
of  3otaByhad  peculiarly  fitted  him. 

In  the  Linnaean  system,  plants  are  distributed  into  classes, 
orders,  and  genera,  by  a  reference  to  their  fructification  only^ 
but  it  is  well  known,  that  many  of  the  classes  and  orders  of 
this  method  are  artificial.  A  natural  classification  brings 
together  such  plants  as  resemble  each  other  in  all  their  parts. 
Such  a  method  was  long  since  attempted ;  and  although  at- 
tended with  great  difficulties,  has  been  brought  to  higher 
perfection,  than  could^at  first,  have  been  anticipated.  Among 
thedistingviished  labourers  in  this  department,  is  M.  Pe  Can- 
doUe.  He  is,  indeed,  the  author  of  one  of  the  latest  system^ 
of  natural  classificatioi  in  the  Essay 

now  under  review.    B  known  plants 

are  divided  into  150  gri  which  is  sub. 

divisible  into  genera  o;  sential  propo- 

sitioprOf  the  work  whi  ent  to  the  no- 

tice of  our  readers,  is>  t       ^  le  each  other 
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in  dicir  external  or  botanical  characters,  also,  resemble  eacE 
other  in  their  chemical  composition  and  in  their  action  upoor 
the  living  bodj.  From  whence  we  derive  the  corollary,  that 
the  medical  propertie»of  one  species  of  a  natural  group  being: 
given,  the  qualities  of  all  the  rest  nnay  be  inferred,  at  least 
with  considerable  probability* 

Tn  the  first  part  of  his  Essay,  M.  De  CandoUe  undertakes 
to  develope  the  general  proofs  of  the  analogy  which  exists 
between  the  forms  and  the  properties  of  plants,  and  the  rules 
by  which  the  comparison  should  be  conducted*  The  first 
chapter  is  divided  into  several  sections;  the  first  of  which  em- 
braces the  proofs  deduced  from  theory ;  in  which  our  author 
insists,  that  from  principle  we  should  expect  to  find  the  vir- 
tues of  plants  analogous  to  each  other,  when  their  botanical 
characters  are  analogous.  The  second  section  sets  forth 
some  of  the  proo&  which  are  furnished  by  observatfon.  If 
the  different  spaeies  of  a.  natural  famUy  of  plants  possess  a 
similar  composition,  and  have  similar  properties,  we  might 
expect  brute  animals  and  Jnsects,  which  have  an  instinctive 
fondness  for  a  particular  species,  ta  extend  their  depredations 
to  all  others  possessing  aiialagous  characters,  provided  they 
possess  analogous  conatitittions,  but  not  otherwise*  Now  ob- 
servation informs  us,  that,  in  general,  an  animal  which  is 
prone  to  subsist  on  any  particular  species,  will  in  the  absence 
ofthatispecies,  select  others  which  are  related  to  it  in  botani- 
cal characters;  a  fact  which  conclusively  indicates  a  similari- 
ty in  composition  and  qualities.     Thus, 

<<The  ox  reaves'  untouched  the  whole  of  the  labiated  plants,  and 
all  the  veronicas ;  and  the  horse  refuses  nearly  all  the  cruciferoas 
vegetables.  Both  these  animals,  the  sheep,  the  hog,  and  the  ^t, 
scarcely  eat  any  of  the  soianaceous  plants,  while  tl^y  devour,  with 
aridity,  the  grasses,  the  leguminous  veggies,  and  those  with 
compound  flowers.  Animals  naturally  Imiited  to  a  single  kind  of 
•nourishment,  sometimes  extend  their  ravages  to  all  the  species  of 
the  same  fiimily.  The  insects  might  furnish  a  thousand  examples 
of  this  kind.  ThuB  the  Curcu/to  Scrophularia  of  Linnsusj  iheCyn- 
ip»  Ro8(B,  the  Ptylia  Juncorumj  the  Curculio  RwmcUj  the  C^nyi 
SaHct«,&c;attackmanyspecie6  ofthegeneni,whichjrilur  these  names, 
and  some  of  them  subsist  indifierently  upon  all.    Im  exampH  the 
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fiilk  wonn  is  nourished,  in  different  countries,  with  the  leates  of  the 
white,  black,  red,  Indian,  and  Tartarian  mulberry.^  |^.  21, 22. 

In  the  third  section  we  have  a  brief  statement  of  the 
proofs  drawn  from  experiment;  which  the  author  justly  re- 
gards as  more  conclusive,  than  those  furnished  either  by  rea« 
Boning  or  observation*  The  following  paragraph  will  set 
forth  his  views  on  this  subject. 

"If,**  says  he,  "we  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
we  find  that  a  great  number  of  medicines,  even  the  most  active,  which 
in  the  infanoy  of  the  science,  were  respectively  regarded  as  the  pro- 
duct of  a  single  plant  only,  have  been  since  found  in  many  kindred 
species.  Thus  the  cinchona  bark  is  derived  from  all  the  true  species 
of  that  genus;  rhubarb  from  nearly  every  species  of  rhtnm^  opium 
from  many  different  kinds  of  poppy,  scur^h— <-ontra  {a  worm  powder) 
from  a  number  of  species  of  artemisia,  and  turpentine  from  the 
greater  number  of  pines.  Further,  the  best  accounts  inform  us,  that 
tragacanth  is  afforded  by  many  spinous  ottragalt,  as  gum  arabic 
flows  from  mariy  acacias;  the  roots  of  a  kiad  of  violet,  growing  in 
difierent  places,  are  found  to  be  emetic,  and,  I  thmk  1  have  rendered 
it  probable,  in  a  Memoir,  that  the  anthehnintic  property  of  the  Fucus 
Hetminticorton  is  common  to  a  number  of  the  Ceramiums.  Many 
species  of  the  same  genus,  afford  tnedieites  so  similar,  that  before 
knowing  their  history  we  bad  united  them  under  one  name. 

^There  are  others  which,  being  better  known  to  us  because  they 
are  indigenous  to  France,  have  always  been  regarded  as  endowed, 
with  the  same  virtues;  thus  all  die  mallows  are  emollient,  the  scurvy 
grasses  are  antiscorbutic,  the  gentians  febrifuge,  the  monkhoods  and 
the  hellebores,  caustic  and  dangerous,  the .euphocbis  acrid  end  purr 
gative,"  &c. — p.28. 

We  might  extend  our  quotations;  but, the  knowledge  of 
every  reader,  will  supply  him  with  similar  facts.  It  will,  also, 
present  him  with  many  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule;  ex* 
oeptions  which  our  author  recognizes,  and  proceeds  to  con- 
i^der  and  explain  away. 

To  accomplish  this,  he  iiivestigates,  and  attempts  to  settle 
the  rules  of  comparison,  between  the  properties  and  the  etr 
temal  forms  of  plants  f  and  this  makes  the  subject  of  the 
second  chapter.  The  first  secdon  treats  of  classification* 
Many  naturalists  speak  of  organized  beings  as  constituting  a 
chain.  Our  author  objects  to  this  manner  of  considering 
ihem«    In  the  first  place^  ^Nature,'  says  he,  ^does  not  conform 
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to  eur  books.    Each  being  is  placed  amcmg  a  certain  Dumber 
of  other  beings,  with  which  it  has  noore  or  less  affinity;  and 
the  best  means  we  possess  of  communicating  an  idea  of  this 
relation,  is  to  represent  all  natural  objects,  tfot  in  a  series^ 
but  as  placed  on  a  geographical  chart*    The  species  corres- 
pond to  the  towns,  the  genera  to  provinces,  the  orders  to  em- 
{»ires,  the  classes  to  continents,  and  insulated  species  to  islands, 
f  such  a  chart  were  completely  executed,  and  laid  before  us, 
the  first  thine  that  would  strike  us,  as  in  a  true  geographical 
map,  would  be,  that  in  certain  empires  or  certain  provinces^ 
the  towns  would  lie  very  near  each  other,,  while  in  others 
they  would  be  widely  separated.    This  separation  would  in* 
dicate  one  of  two  things;  either  that  there  were  intennediate 
species  yet  unknown,  or  that  nature,  in  the  order  of  being, 
had  really  left  vacant  spaces,  here  and  there,  as,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  she  has  xireatad  unihabiUble  morasses 
and  deserts.  Here  we  have  then  a  first  cause  of  uncertainty — 
in  the  unequal  distanoes  firom  each  other,  of  the  species  in 
the  different  genera  or  tie  difierent  natural  faniilies.    We 
ought,  therefore,  no  more  to  be  astonished,  that  the  grasses^ 
the  mallows,  and  the  labiate  and  cruciform  plant8,very  close- 
ly resemble  each  other  in  properties,  while  the  eaprifoktcem^ 
the  rutacec^  the  urticc^  and  some  other  (amilies,  present  anoBEH 
ftlies,  than  we  should  be  surprized,  in  the  social  order,  to  see 
a  very  populous  and  highly  civilized  country, eriiibit  uniform* 
ity  of  manners,  while  regions  almost  uninhabited,  or  divided 
by  rivers  or  mountains,  offer  striking  differences  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  people. 

<<Secondly.  As  in  political  arrangements  we  sometimes  unite  9 
detached  city  or  a  small  island  with  &  nearest  province;  so  in  the 
order  of  nature  to  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  divisions,  the  botanists  at- 
tach to  a  genus  or  an  order,  a  specie^  which  differs  fiom  the  rest  in 
its  organization.  In  these  cases  if  the  properties  di^,  it  is  because 
the  organiasation  isdifierent,and  the  exception  confirms  the  rule. 

^Thirdly.  It  fieqnently  happens,  that  some  plant  which  varief 
widely  in  its  properties  firom  the  fimily  or  the  onfer  in  wkieh  it  has 
been  placed  in  our  systems  is,  subsequently,  found,  in  reality,  to  ap^ 
pertain  to  some  other.''— pp.  33—36. 

Passing  by  tbe  examples  witii  vibkch  our  author  illustrates 
this  proposition,  we  come  in  the  second  section,  to  a  company 
son  with  the  organs  of  plants.  The  section  opens  with  a 
distinction  between  tbe  general  and  the  particular  properties 
of  plants.  Tbe  former  result  from  a  mixture  of  the  whole  of 
the  latter,  which^  only,  deserve  consideration,  in  this  inquiry. 
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*^t  15  evidenl,'  says  he,  *that  we  ought  to  compare  each  organ  of 
«  plant  with  the  conesponding  or|[ans  in  other  plants,  and,  in  this 
comparison,  the  more  we  descend  mto  detail,  the  nearer  we  approach 
to  exactness.  Thus  how  many  plants  do  we  not  see,  which  possess 
very  diftrent  properties  in  their  different  parts !  M.  Jussieu  has  offered 
us  a  fine  example  of  the  utility  of  this  exactness,  in  showing  us,  that 
in  the  seeds  of  the  Euphorphite  the  integuments  are  sweet  and 
healthy,  while  the  inner  parts  are  acrid  and  strongly  purgative.—' 
Guided  by  this  principle,  we  shall  not  make  the  mistake  of  compa- 
ring the  potatoe  with  the  berries  of  the  other  species  of  Solanum, 
nor  the  roots  of  the  carrot  with  the  leaves  of  the  hemlock.  Thus 
we  have  already  wteakened  one  of  the  strongest  objections  against 
the  analogy  for  which  we  have  insisted;  and  it  will  be  still  furth^ 
reduced  if  we  follow  out  the  <k>nsec{iifeBbe8  of  this  comparison  of  the 
organs. 

**Pirst  It  is  evident  that  if  some  pbttts  of  a  fiimily  enjoy  a  par- 
ticular organ,  which  is  either  wanting,  or  veiy  little  developed,  in 
die  other  plants  ai  the  order  to  which  it  belongs,  we  ought  not  to  be 
astonished  if  the  properties  of  this<»gan  are  not  found  in  those 
plants.  Thus  if  the  pulp  of  the  Vanflb  enjoys  aromatic  properties 
which  ate  not  found  in  Ae  ftinily  of  the  Orchideae  generally,  do  we 
not  perceive  the  cause,  by  observing,  that  the  pulp  which  envelopes 
the  seeds,  4s  entirely  wanting  in  the  other  genera  of  tlie  order?  Is 
not  the  same  pulp,  soft  and  laxative  in  *the  the  cassia  and  tamarind, 
wanting  in  the  greater  part  of  the  leguminous  plants?  Examining 
this  subject  more  closely,  we  find  certain  organs,  which,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  are  accidental;  ai^  which  have  the  same 
properties,  whenever  or  in  whatever  family,  they  may  be  developed^ 
Thus  the  tubers  which  are  attached  to  certain  fibrous  roots,  and 
which  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  a  simple  swelling  of 
the  body  of  the  root,  contain  a  mild  and  nourishing  fecula,  as  we 
see  in  the  potatoe,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  sweet  potatoe,  drop  wort, 
&c.  &c. 

^'Secondly.  I^,on  the  contrary,  the  useful  properties  appertain 
to  some  oigan,  essential  to  the  family,  we  find  that  these  properties 
ofier  but  little  variation.  Thus  the  ferinaceous  perisperme  of  the 
grasses,  is  highly  nutritive  and  of  an  agreeable  taste.  The  seeda  of 
theutnbeUiferous  plants,  aU  of  which  have  small  vessels  filled  with 
essential  oil,  are,  the  whole  of  them,  atinnilating  and  aromatic  &.c. 

'Thurdly.  If  the  same  properties  appear  to  be  found  in  similar 
plants,  but  in  different  organs,  we  may,  it  seems,  to  me,  find  the 
cause  of  this  anomaly,  in  studying  with  greater  cai«  the  relations  of 
these  organs.  This  subject,  whfdi  beloi^  to  vegetable  anatomy, 
requires  developments  of  considerable  length,  and  a  degree  of  knoW" 
ledge  which  perhaps  the  botanists  have  not  yet  acquired;  I  will, 
th^efore,  content  myself  i^ith  citing  such  examples  as  will  enable  us 
to  perceive  its  utility.  When  we  examine  the  seri^  of  monocotyle- 
doious  plants,  we  are  surprized  to  see  the  bulbs  of  the  liliaces  fiir- 
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ni^HfeculS}  almost  like  the  stems  of  the  ptlms;  while  other  buibooi 
roots,  have  a  cathartic  property,  analogous  to  that  afforded  by  the 
juice  of  the  stem  and  leaves  <^  the  aloe.  This  resemblance  be*- 
twcen  the  steins  and  bulbs,  which  may  appear  an  exception  to  tin 
rule  which  I  have  attempted  to  establish,  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  my 
opinion,  a  confirmation;  fbt  vegetabla  anatomy  proves,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  the  bulb  ought  not  to  be  assimilated  to  the  roots  bi^  to  the 
stems:  I  win  explain  myself."-;— pp.  37 — 40, 

Our  author  here  proceedsto  give  his  reasons  for  this  opin^ 
iOn,-which  are  ingenious  if  n6t  conclusive:  but  as  the  subject 
is  purely  botanical,  we  shall  pass  over,  and  procee^l  to  the 
next  section,  in  which  he  enquires  into  the  influence  which 
soil,  climate,  and  other  causes,  exert,  in  modifying  the  pro- 
perties of  the  difihrent  Species  of  a  family.  The  follow- 
ing extract  will  show  his  maniter  6f  considertOg  this  subject; 

^M.  Theodore  de  Saussure  has  shown  us,  that  this  influ^ce  (that 
of  the  soil)  extends  much  fiirther  than  we  had  thought,  by  having 
remarked,that  thesameplantsgrowinj|[in  granite  or  in  calcareous  soils, 
offer  remarkable  differences  m  their  chemical  composition,  and  in 
their  nutritive  properties.  The  attention  of  physiologists  has  been 
excited  upon  this  subjeot  to6  short  a  time,  to  enable  us  to  draw  from 
it  many  direct  consequences;  but  we  know  more  of  ^  influence  of 
the  soil  in  other  respects :  thus  in  certain  families  we  see  the  proper- 
ties of  the  same  plant  vary  a  great  deal,  according  tis  it  has  grown 
in  t  dry  or  a  humid  situation;  the  Heraclaan  ^hondyliumy  a  com- 
mon  plant  In  our  meadows,  and/vdkich  diflerent  aomestic  animals  eat 
without  inconvenience,  becomes  sometimes  poisonous,  when  itgrows 
in  a  very  wet  place,  or  when  the  year  is  too  abundant  in  rain.  We  see 
in  the  same  mzmner,  that  the  celery  which  is  collected  in  marshes, 
where  it  grows  naturally^  is  acrid;  nauseous,  and  poisonous,  while  it 
hecomes  sweet  and  proper  for  n<mTisfament  when  it  is  cultivated  ih  sr 
dry  soil.  If  the  same  species  of  tinlbiellifeious  plants  offer  such  ano- 
malies, ought  we  to  be  sUrprized' at  seeing  the  other  plants  of  that 
&mily  acquire,  in  general,  a  property  more  or  less  poisonous,  when 
they  grow  in  wet  places,  as  we  see  in  the  Pheilandrium  Aquatieuntf 
Cicuta  Firosoj  (£thusa  Cfffu^mm^  CEnaothe  Crooata,  dec.,  while/ 
on  the  contrary,  those  whi<^  grow  in  dry  places,  exposed  to  the  jun, 
are  more  otlera  mild,  aromatic,  {find  stimulating:  such  are— j^n^eK- 
ca  Archa^gflica^  Coriandrum  l^ttwtnj  Aneinvm  Fcsnicutumf  6lc. 
According  to  the  same  observation,  ought  tvo  to  be  astonished,  that 
all  the  poisonous.umbellifeap  are  t^txveB  of  cold  or  temperate  coim- 
tries,  while  thpse  which  grow  in  .worm  countries  are  aromauc  an^ 
.Msefully  employed  as  stimulants*"— pp. 43^*  44. 
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In  like  manner  oiir  author  states  &e  influence  of  eleyatioDf 
of  light,  of  the  season  of  the  year,  and  of  the  age  of  plants^ 
upon  their  properties;  the  whole  of  which,  we  should  be 
pleased  to  transcribe,  but  our  limits  do  not  permit* 

The  fourth  section  is  chemical.  In  the  first  place,  the  di* 
versities,  in  quality,  which  similar  plants  present,  from  a 
mere  variation  in  proportion,  of  their  ingredients,  may  be 
very  great.  Thup,  for  example,  analogous  plants  may  abound 
ih  the  gum-resins,  but  the  relative  qualities  of  these  principles 
naay  be  oonstantly  varying;  and  in  the  roots,  which  contain 
fecula  mixed  with  an  acrid  juice,such  as  those  of  the  genus 
Arum,  the  latter  may  exist,  sometimes,  but  in  very  minute 
quantities,  or  eveii  be  entirely  wanting.  In  the  second  place, 
among  the  immediate  materials  of  vegetables,  there  are  some 
which  exist  successively,  m  several  different  states.  Thu« 
mucus  changes  to  sugar,  and  this  again  seems  to  furnish  ^ 
elements  of  fecula,  the  fixed  oils  are  transformed  into  wax, 
and  the  volatile,  into  resin,  &c.  So  that  if  the  two  species 
were  compared  in  different  stages  of  this  transformation,  Ifaey 
might  present  great  apparent  diflSrrences,  when  In  reality 
they  possessed  great  similarity.  In  the  third  place,  when  we 
see  very  different  plants  apparently  affording  the  same  prin- 
ciples, which  is  contrary  to  the  theory,  we  shall  often 
find,  upon  closer  inquiry,  that  the  resemblance,  in  prbperti^, 
is  not,  in  reality,  so  great  as  we  at  first  supposed. 

"Thus,  although  the  hittar  taate  denojtes,  in  general,  analogous 
qualities,  in  the  plants  which  are  endowed  with  it,  still  this  is  not 
rigorously  true,  except  when  it  relates  to  vegetables  of  the  same 
&miJy.  The  bitter  and  deleterious  principle  of  the  StricbneiB;  the 
bitter  and  poisonous  principle  of  the  Menisponna;  the  bitter  and 
salubrious  principle  of  the  Gentian® ;  the  bitter  and  animalized 
principle  of  the  Armoises;  the  bitter  and  resinous  principle  of  the 
MagnoUaceffi;  the  bitter  principle,  so  emitiently  soluble  in  water,  of 
the  Simaroube®;  the  bitter  principle  of  the  Angustune,  which  gives 
with  iron  a  ydlow  colour;  that  of  ttte Cbamadrys,  which  precipitat^ 
iron  of  a  green  colour;  finally,  that  of  the  Quinquina,  which  precipi- 
tates the  nut  gall,  and  dissolves  equally,  m  water  and  alcohol;— . 
all  these  different  bitters,  I  say,  are  dififerent  substances,  and  cannot 
be,  rigorously,  cwnpared  wi  A  each  other.  We  arrive  at  the  saine 
lesult,  if  we  compare,  in  the  same  manner^  the  astringents,  owing 
No.  IV.  3 
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eitber  to  Ae  g»Uie  acid,  firaod  in  the  Ratanhia,  the  tannin  existing  in 
tbe  Acacias,  or  the  unipD  of  these  two  ingiedients^  as  they  exist  iji 
difi^Qt  plants^  &c. 

''These  important  considerations  &mis|i  us  with  an  answer  to  one 
of  die  strongest  objectify  that  made  by  M.  Halle,  to  the  analogy 
between  forms  and  propertiefi^  vi^.  that  the  same  properties  are  found 
in  very  different  families.  This  asseition  may  be  strictly  true,  when 
made  of  determined  properties,  and  relative  to  chemical  materials, 
perfectly  pure  and  identical  in  all  vegetables;  thus  the  slight  modi- 
ficatiras  Wndi  we  observe  in  the  feculas,  fixed  oUs,  gums,  ligneous 
flutters,  4lc.,  are  of  little  iinpivtance;  but  whea  the  assertion  is 
made  of  prmciples  less  uniforok  in  their  composition,  and  not  so 
generally  spread  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  tlie  distinction  of  iami- 
HQ8  will  be  found  to  display  all  its  importance;  thus  we  know,  that 
the  hitlers  and  astringentSi  in  t%same  family,  are  only  similar  to 
each  other;  9II  pliysicfans  know  very  well,  that  the  action  of  narcot- 
ics, obtained  from  diflerent  families,  is  &r  from  being  the  same; 
thus  we  find  a  narcotic  princii^  in  the  PapaveracecB^  the  Chickora- 
€e<B,  the  Borragin€cty  the  Drt^ctts,  the  Solanacea^  the  J^ympluBactOBf 
&c.;  but  th^  are  difierent  firom  each  other,  and  are  no  more  to  be 
confounded  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  than  in  the  classification 
of  the  botanists;  the  application  of  the  theory  of  natural  relations  to 
the  Materia  Medica,'may  even  be  useful,  in  many  cases,  as  a  means 
of  clais^iig  with  greatet  exactnett^  the  varieties  whidi  present  them- 
selires  in  the  same  series  of  medicines:  thus,  not  to  depart  from 
the  example  already  cit^,  it  sAems  to  me,  that  a  classification  of 
narcotics,  founded  upon  the  natural  families  of  plants,  would  be  at 
least  as  exact,  as  those  which  are  found  in  most  treatises  on  the  Ma- 
teria Medie&.''--^pp.  49^51. 

The  fiflh  section  tredts  of  the  influence  of  pharmaceutic 
manipulationiB,  in  modifjring  Qie  active  properties  of  the  in- 
gredieata  of  ptants^  9tA  pointa.  out  the  necessity  of  making 
^oae  processes  exAcyij^iinifenll,  whoH  we  propose  4e  use 
0ieir  resuKa  in  estimating  tferefcrtion,  between  natural  affi- 
m.Mof  ajftd  pnedlcin^  qualities.*^  "^ 

'  The  sixt^y  discuss^  the  naodifying^agtacj  of  the  mecbani- 
4?al  and  some  accidental  properties  of  plants^  on  our  estimate 
of  their  essential  medical  virtues.  Of  this  section  we  shall 
tranal^  a  ain^e  pm«raplH  whwh  owiWos  a  augg^op 
that  will  perhaps  be  new  to  ^mostof  our  readers,  and  may 
a^O^  aa  a  specimen  of  the  anthpr^a  views. 

«<Thu^  when  the  dog,uived  on  by  instinct,  eats  the  dog^  grass 
(Chiendent)  to  cause  vomning,  we  ought  not  to  count  that  herh 
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HTnong  the  emetics,  since  ta  all  appearance,  it  only  produces  this  ef^ 
feet  upon  the  dog,  because  that  animal,  furnished  but  with  cuttmg 
teetli,  cannot  grind  it;  and  in  swallowing  it  half*  masticated,  expe- 
riences an  irritation  in  the  (Esophagus,  which  excites  vomiting,  ds  it 
is  occasioned  in  man^  by  tickling  the  fauces.^' — p.  54,  SB^ 

In  the  last  secf ion,  our  author  speaks  of  the  errors  which 
the  profession  havecominitted,  i|i  their  tberapefiifcickobsenrar 
tk>Ds;  and  attempts  to. show  Uiftt- great  tnaceiiracies  rrOif 
^reep  into  our  remarks  on  the  modus  operandi  of  medicine^; 
Jin  consequence  of  which  we  may^he  led  to  disbelieve  in  fixed 
relations,  between  botanical  aAnitios  and  Doedical  propeif- 
ties,  when  they  res^Uy  do  exist.  The  great  causes  of  errtt' 
are  two: 

_  ^U.  We  often  designate  under  two  difibrent  naixtes,  and  lange  ia 
different  classes,  medicines^  the  action  of  which  upon  the  aniinal 
fibre,  is  leally  similar ,%  and  thi^ error  depends  on  two  causes;  fiist, 
applying  two  di^rent  medicines  todi^^rent  organs,  and  then  coAf 
paring  their  effects^  instead  of  applying  them  to  th^  game  oig^ 
secondly,  comparing,  their  .efiects,  when  administered  in  verjf 
different  portions--one  being  given  in  a  large  and  the  other  m 
a  small  quantity-^variations  in  ue  dose  which  must  afiR)rd  striking 
differences  of  e^t. 

^'2.  Having  considered  how,  either  by  diverpitjr  ia  diseases^  (Mi  ia 
the  doses  of  medicine,  the  effects  of  those  which  are  really  analogous 
in  virtues,  may  be  very  different,  it  remains  to  examine  the  hst 
sourc^  of  error  which,  I  shall  notice.  It  id  this,  that  substances 
really  different,  sometimes  produce  similaf  efic^ets.  There  is  s<^rce' 
ly  any  class  of  n^edicfaies,  in  whiob^e  cannot  ;fiild  eecamples  of  Ihi^ 
pheBomenon..  Ilius^dtluMijgh  the  ^mcieased  flow  of  urine  from  dio^ 
retics,  seems  to  be  a  very  sm^teeffi^t,  it  is,  neverthdess,  produced 
in  three  different  modes  ;-^y  the  iners  augmentati(m  of  the  mass  of 
liquids  in  the  body;  by  a  9pecial  stbhnla&n  bf  the  kidneys;  or  fc^ 
ineieasedexeitenkent  of  tlie  whole  ^ysCesDS^  The-sutfculetit  firuitSp  tb^ 
digitaUa  and  the  squill,  appear  to^me  to^o% -examples  of  these  three 
daasea.ofdiuretics."— »p.  61,  62. 

This  example,  al^oiigh  iti  some  respects  exceptionable, 
may  ser^e  to  etptain  otir  authdr^s  ifleaning;  and,  desiring  to 
dose  our  account  of  this  part  6f  bb  book,  we  shall  oonolude 
wUb  the  IbllowiBg  extract: 

<<Rcrreterminatei  the  Sist  part  of  this  work,  \  We  have  traibed  out 
the  prinoipai  rules  which  the  piesent  atate  of  Botany,  Cbeoiistryr 
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and  Medicine  can  pre^nt,  to  ^irern  ns  in  comparing  the  properties 
of  plants  with  tlieir  natural  classification ;  and  each  of  thcm^  instead 
of  augmenting  the  number  of  exceptions,  has  furnished,  on  the 
contrary,  a  solution  of  many  anomalies;  a  circumstance  which,  if 
I  do  tiot  deceive  myself,  goes  far  towards  establishing  the  truth  of 
the  theory  .''—p.  63.. 

Having  delivered  what  may  be  called  the  theory  of  his 
subject,  our  author  conies,  iMhe  jsecond  part,  to  the  practice* 
This  Is  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  bis  book.  He  regards 
all  plants  asdivisible  into  a  number  of  natural  groups  ororders, 
which,  in  another  work,  he  has  arranged  in  a  series  of  his 
own.  Each  of  these  groups  he  now  takes  up, separately; 
and  examines,  whether  its  properties  are  equaUy  uniform, 
with  its  botanical  characters.  This  is  obviously  an  underta- 
king of  great  magnitude;  and  requires,  for  its  perfect  execu-. 
tion,a  far  more  intims^e  knowledge  of  the  botanical  relations^ 
chemical  composition,  and  ihen^peutic  qualities  of  plants, 
than  we  have  yet  attained.  Hence,  in  travelling  through 
the  series,  we  perpetually  meet  with  natural  families,  the 
virtues  of  which  are  so  imperfectly  known,  that  they  can  only 
be  indicated,  as  proper  objects  of  future  inquiry.  In  others, 
the  properties  of  the  species  correspond  beautifully  with  the 
natural  characters,  and  hold  out  to  the  cultivators  of  this  in- 
teresting branch  of  science,  a^rospect  of  ultimate  success, 
that  should  animate  them  to  continued  exertion. 

Of  this  part  of  our  author^s  work,  we  shall  translate  and 
present  to  our  readers,  an  amount  pf  as  many  natural  orders 
as  our  limits  will  permit,  sheeting  those  which  will  be  intrin- 
sically interesting  to  the  profession,  rather  than  such  as  are 
best  calculated  to  demonstrate  the  reaHtyof  the  connexion 
between  botanical  affinities  and  medical  properties. 

''3.-r-4IACUfOLZACBaB. 

"Although  the  femily  oi  Magnoliaeta  is  composed  of  a  small 
number  of  species,  it  merits  the  attention  of  physicians,  by  the  in- 
tensity of  their  sensible  qualities. 

"The  bark  of  all  the  qiecies,  poatesses  a  bitter  taste,  withotit  astrin- 
gency,  combined  with  a  pungoit  and  aromatic  quality^  The  last 
property  is,  especially,  remarkable,  in  the  different  species  of  the  ge- 
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DHs  DrymiSywhich  iadoed,  suggested  the  naaoe  ;^  such  as  the  Dry[fni8 
Winierij  celebrated  under  the  name  oif  TTin/cr^j  BarJIr,  but  which 
must  not  bc.cpnfounded  with  the  Winteruna  CaneZ/a^  which  belongs 
to  tJie  family  of  Meliapf  Jussieu;  the  H.Granatensis  of  Saiita  Fe, 
the  D,  fn^gnoluB/oliaj  named  Couth  in  Chili,  and  two  other  ^ciesy 
imperfgtly  known,  indigenous  to  Mexico  and  Brazil:  The  barks 
of  all  mese  species  are  slightly  bitter,  very  sharp,  pungent,  and  aro- 
matic ;  and  are  employed  with  success  as  stimulating  tonics,  and  sto^ 
machics,  in  dyspepsia  and .  in  certain  fevers.  The  same  physical 
qualities  and  medicinal  properties  ave  foimd  in  the  bark  «f  the  Me- 
lamboy  lately  introduced  into  European^^  practice,  and  which  appes^ 
to  me,  evidently  to  come  from  a  Diy^s  or  some  kindred  genug. 
This  bark  contains  neither  tannin  nor  gallic  acid,  but  a  volatile,  aro- 
matic principle,  and  a  great  quantity  (i^arly  oneiburth  of  its  weight) 
of  a  bitter  and  resinous  matter.  The  atoma  of  the  bark  of  the  Dry- 
mis  is  found,  although  less  intense,  in  the  bark  of  the  lllicium,in 
that  of  the  Magnolia  glauca^  grandifioraj  and  auriculataj  finally, 
though  feebler  still,  in  tliat  of  the  LirtocfenJron  tulipi/era.  In  the  two 
latter  genera,  the  bitter  principle  predominates;  aiid  they  are  general- 
ly employed  in  America  as  tonics  and  febriluees.  Several  of  them, 
as  the  M,  ^lauca,  and,  especially,  the  L.  fuhpiferay  (yellow  poplar) 
are  used  in  the  United  States  of  America^  as  substitutes  for  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark.   * 

"The  analysis  of  the  baik  of  the  yellow  popW,  published  by  M. 
Tromsdorf,  demonstrates,  as  in  the  case  <if  the  Mdambo,  a  total  ab- 
sence of  taimin  and  gallic  acid,  with  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
quantity  (one  eighth  of  its  weight)  of  bitten  pjinciple,  which  is  said 
to  be,  not  resinous,  but  of  the  nature  of  extractive. 

'|The  aromatic  principle  of  the  Magndfiaceae  fs  found  in  many  of 
their  fruits  j  especially  in  the  pericarps  (seed  oases)  of  the  Illi^ms, 
where  it  is  very  remarkable.  These  shru^».  are  known,  under  thp 
name  of  Badian  orstar-Anis.  The  species  which  grows  in  China, 
(/.  anisatum)  bears  stellated  fruit,  the  odour  of  which  is  sweet,  pun- 
gent, and  aromatic,  and  its  taste  a  little  tart.  The  Chinese  burn  it 
in  their  temples;  and  the  Europeans em|4oy  it,  in  rendering  certain 
liquors  aromatic,  as  for  example,  the  Anise^tte  de  Bordeaux,  from 
which  we  may  conclude,  that  the  aromatic  principle  of  the  stellated 
Anis  has  aresinoiis  nature..  A  tincture  of  th^  fruit  of  the  Magnolia 
acuminata  is  employed  with,  some  success  in  rheumatic  diseases. 
The  seed  of  almost  every  species  of  that  genus  are  remarkable  for 
their  UtteiDesB.  This  piopefty  is  well  JoMtwh  in  the  American  ^pe- 
des; and  the  seeds  o{  the  M.  precia  oij^i<m,  known  in  China  imder 
the  name  of  T$in-y^  ieare  there  emj>loyed  as  a  bitter  and  febrifgge.    ^    . 

"Finally,  the  odour  of  the  flowers  of  imay  s^iecies .  of  this  genus, 
has  a  decided  action  upon  the.nervous  sys^on.  That  of  the  M.  trip- 
etata  ox  umbrella  tree^  causes  nausea  and  Headache;  and  Dr.  Bartpn 

* .  •  .    .     •      i   ■     •  -      ■ 

•  Ufjmii  ligBtfiet  in  Greek,  a  pungent  taste. 
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relates  that  the  odoar  of  the  flowers  of  the  M.  glauca  is  so  stimula- 
ting that  he  has  seen  it  increase  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever,  and  the 
pain  in  an  attack  of  inflammatory  gout.  1  should  even  cite  on  this 
occasion,  the  sweetness  of  the  perfume  aflforded  in  India  by  the 
flowers  of  the  Champacs,  (Micheia)  in  Japan  by  those  of  the  Yulan 
(Magnolia  precia,  Corr.  M,  Yulan  Desf)  and  in  Cayenne,  4r  those 
of  the  Magna  odorata,  Aubl.— pp.  72—76. 

"18. — VIOLACEiB. 

"The  active  properties  of  the  Violacea;  reside  in  the  roots,  all  of 
^vhich  appear  to  be  endowed  with  emetic  virtues,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Such  are,  among  the  species  without  reversed  flowers,wliich 
constitute  the  genus  PombaHa  of  Vandelli,  or /onirfitim  of  Ventenat, 
the  Fiola  parvi/lota,  V.  ipecacuanha,  and  F.  itonhou  of  Aubl.  of 
which  I  have  spoken  in  detail  in  my  Memoir  on  the  different  kinds  of 
Ipecacuanha;— such  are  also,  among  the  true  Violets,  the  F,  odora- 
ta,  F.  canwia,  even  the  F,  tricolor,  the  properties  of  which,  althou^ 
feeble,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  last  species,  is  distinguished,  like- 
wise, by  the  utility  of  its  leaves  and  stems,  in  cutaneous  eruptions^ 
concerning  which,  however,  new  experiments  are  required. — p.  96. 

"21. — HESPERIDEA. 

"At  tlje  time  of  the  first  edition  of  thi&  worici  the  &mily  of  Hespe- 
rideae  was  so  badly  described  in  its  limits,  that  it  contamed  plants, 
heterogeneous  in  their  properties  as  well  as  their  forms;  since  that 
period  M.  Correa  has  asssigned  the  true  boundaries  of  the  &mily; 
and  all  the  species  which  compose  it  are  found  to  offet  great  uniform- 
ity, both  in  their  structure  and  properties.  The  whole  of  these  trees 
have  wood  of  a  remarkably  compact  texture;  the  bark  and  the  leaves 
atp  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  vesicles  filled  wiUi  a  volatile 
oil,  aromatic,  bitter,  and  stimulating';  which  gives  to  these  parts  de- 
cided tonic  and  exciting  qualities;  the  rind  of  the  firuit  participates 
in  these  properties;  the  pulp  is  always  more  or  less  acid,  as  we  see 
in  the  different  kinds  of  Citron  and  in  the  tAmonia  acidissima;  the 
same  acid  is  found,  though  in  a  less  decree,  in  the  Oranges  and  Siara 
orang^.  This  acidity,  and  a  litUe  bitterness,  renders  these  fruits 
refreshing,  and  useful  in  fevers  and  in  scurvy.  In  the  countries  where 
the  Hesperides  are  common,  they  use  many  different  ^cies  indis- 
criminatdy. — pp.  99,  100. 

"34.— <JHUCIFEREJE. 

"All  who  have  studied  Botany,  kpow  how  much  the  Crucilew» 
present  of  uniformity,  in  their  botanical,  chemical,  and  medical 
characters;  and  hence  it  may,  perhapsj^be  regarded  as  super^ous^ 
to  enter  into  details  cohcemmg  them. 

"The  whole  of  the  Cruci&re®,  contain  a  very  acrid  volatile 
principle,  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  alkaline,  and  regarded  by 
many  chemists  as  formed  in  the  plaats  tbonaselves.    Itis  correctto 
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say,  that,  in  tbeir  putxe&ction,  a  considerable  quantity,  i8di^engaged ; 
and  that,  by  distillatioD,  ailer  fermentation,  a  certain  portion  is 
obtained;  but  neither  their  distilled  water,  nor  their  recently  extract- 
ed juice,  gives  the  least  indication  of  alkalescence:  we  think,  then, 
that  amoionia  does  not  exist,  already  formed,  in  the  Cniciferete,  but. 
that  it  is  developed  under  cert':in  circumstances,  in  consequence  of: 
the  great  quantity  of  azote,  which  these  plants  contain.  It  is  pro- 
bably to  this  azote,  that  we  should  refer  the  animal  odour  of  ihe  pu- 
trefying Cruciferes;  and, even,  their  great  tendency  to  putrefaction; 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  necessity  which  they  have  for  this  principle,  whiclr 
causes  them  to  grow,  naturally,  in  such  great  numbers  aroimd  the 
habitations  of  men  and  of  animals. 

•The  acrid  property  of  U^se  veget^^les,  depwds  qia  a  certain- 
quantity  of  volatile  oil;  which  may  be  ^racted  by  different  cheoo- 
ical  processes,  which  possess  the  smell  and  taste  o/  the  Crueifereas, 
and  which  is  contain9d  in  small  quantities,  either  dissolved  or  mix- 
ed, in  their  distilled  water.  This  principle  renders  the  Cmcilereie 
eminently  stimulating:  If  it  is  concentrated,  y  we  see  it,  for  exam*, 
pie,  in  mustard  see(},  and  in  the  roots  of  the  CochUaria  armoraeia, 
or,  sometimes,  in  the  herb  itself,  as  in.  jlhe  Lepidum  laiifoUumy  Xh&ny 
the  juice  of  these  parts,  applied  upon  the  skin  excites,  first,  a  red 
ness„  aflertvards  an  active  inflammation,  and,iq  the  end,  an  efiiision 
of  serum :  tliis  b  the  remedy  known  to  every  body  under  the  name 
of  sinapism.  .  , 

^<If  this  acrid  and  stimulating  matter  be  administered,  internally^ 
it  acts  upon  the  nervous,  and  afterwards,  upon  the  sanguiferous 
system,  when  it  excites  either  diaphoresis,  or,  more  frequently,  diu- 
resis. Given  in  large  and  repeated  doses,  it  acts  as  an  antifk:orbutic ; 
and  it  is  for  this  purpose,  that  the  Cruciferes  are  most  ixequ^tly  and 
usefully  administered.  We  know  that  the  habitual  employment  of 
these  vegetables,  prevents  scurvy,  probably  by  sustaining  the  tone  of 
the  system;  and  that  the  same  plants  often  cure  $curvy  already  devel- 
oped, either  by  re-establishing  the  strei^gth  or  by  act^  as  sudorifics 
or  diuretics. 

'^When  this  acrid  matter  exists  in  ^  a  slight  degree,  these  fdants 
may  serve  as  condiments,  of  .which  cresses  are  an  example;  when  it, 
exists,  united  with  a  considerable  portion  of  mucilage  or  of  sacchar- 
ine matter,  the  mixture  is  highly  nutritive,  as  in  the  cabba|^  radish, 
turnip,  &c.  Biit  this  increase  of  nutritive  matter  does  not  annihi- 
late their  antiscorbutic  prq)erties,  for  a  slight  fermentation,  which 
decomposes  the  saccharine  matter,  disengages  the  acrid  principle, 
and  restores  these  vegetables  to  the  class  antiscorbutics,  of  which  the 
Sour  krout  is  a  atrili^i^  example. 

<*When  the  plants  of  the  order  Crucifeies  have  a  taste  too  intense 
to  be  agreeable,  we  employ  different  precautions  to  obtain  them 
more  or  less  bleached,  wHen  they  become  more  juicy  and  insipid : 
thus  we  aro  enabled  to  employ  for  food  die  loots  or  the  lower  parts 
of  the  stems,  of  many  species,  tli^  leaves  of  which  are  negl^ted,  such, 
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e^  the  radish,  tunpiv  ^.    As  ia  the  Cnici&res;  whi(^4^B^ 
«t^ir  leav^  uito-hea^is  ^  ^^  cabbages,  we  choose,  fVom  pre^e^pcBce, 
4ke  ceatral  leaves,  bleached  -aod  made  tender  by  the  absence  Qf  ligBt: 
80  we-ccftoe,  by  difierent  processes  of  cultivation,  lo  make  the  Bowers, 
in  ^ivhoil&oriiipart^-s^rtiveja^  t^us  to^render  the^  young /ih^ts 
and^  xhe  flower  Amm,o,  ^gieatdeal  mons  fleshy, and  moie^iniUf  aiid 
aqueous  OS  we  see  in  ib^t,  l»rocoU,and  cauliflowei^;^sometinH^.  we 
bkMiGh)"(urtificiaIi^,  the  ste^  «$  the  raoment  they  sprout  %>m  the 
mtiht  it  is.by4^cuUuretlttt4he  English  have  made  an  agyeeable 
;p^4ieib»  of  the:sea<'kale,  00  ^lebrated,  fomiejly,«inoDg  the  JIod)Ws, 
jtLS  a  coiQFsefood  resefved  fof  th!a.noBii$hme»t^)f  the  poor. 
;.-  ^^Tho  seed^  of  all  the  CracileKas  ooo^n  a  -fixed  oil,  which,*  in 
-aiaDy  spedfts,  k  so^abvuidiialy^thalii  laay  be  ^tcaeted  with  advan- 
tage, naaiy  ctamplea^Pc-iriiiiih  ««( bavQ,  ia  •  the  Ck>lsa,  Cameliiie, 
ljftape,^}u£fia,  &1C.    When^he-flsed  tM^is  mixed  with  a  stafficient 
jqmthy  of  tba^pui^eirt'  vdbfite  oil,  the  seeds  become,  as  I  h^ve  41I- 
-TMifyeati,  acriil,-8tmHihi(ifigV^iiu6t      and  $6/a9eikDtB  aiHhehnin- 

«0f  all  the  ftniifics  of  Tflanfe,  the  niiediiBimd  dianicters  of  which 
wcfLrer^ipidly  tratiJig,  there  is  not  One  wbioh  merits'more  sGirupuIoos 
a^^i^B,  tharr  the  unjbeitfetdils^  ^-wbetlier  w^  refer  to  their  dietitic 
ISOid'thempeutic  importance,  or  fo  tHe  aaomidies  wliiich  th^presesit. 
In  studying  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  ^vhhcaie,  to  the  dis 
tlnc6onsHh&t  cSfef  ^otl^'  Hfeit'organs,  and  even  \o  Aose  which 
tSeir  juic^  present?  ^ 

****Allthe  appSrcrtt  tfnoiwfli*  of  the  order  Utiibelliftr©,'seem  to 
me  to  be  explicable;  "by  adwittiiig^^  that  their  OKttaottve  roatter  is 

'rrihroofic,' and  their resinotfe  ^^cijJe, iJitSre  or  ^ess  etitsukting  and 
aromatic;  or,in'Other^ords,WaV  %e  sip^Mf  elubbwted,  is  naioot- 
ic,  whil^,  <Hi  ihi  coritmr}^  It  tiecontes  ai^matte -and  -stioiblating 
i^rtit  is  filantffiltte^  imoilKf«rii6^itd.proper  juicer  jbei  jus  foJk>v 
the  consequences,  of  this  hfpoAesis,  by  apf^ing  it  to  eacht^igan, 

'  ih  parficJular,  and  to  the  jjteKftoeiiaj  in  generd,  whidi  the  jdantsof 

'  this  order  pr^ent;  V   ,  t^* 

•  "Vegetable  jphy^dltJgyfltefchSs  us,ih«it  thenwiatumof Aeawtcn- 
ters^pkrnt^tebgh'^e^kb^enfe^es  ^ita  radicles;  thai  it  aaoeodd 

'through  theTxJdy  of  the  rft^,  and  then  momits  through  the  tnmk  to 
(he  branched;  whetfe,  by  Jih  littknoWn  chemistry,  it  is  tainsformed 
into  the  proper  juice,  dhdrfetthrns' to  thfe  rooi«kmg  theiiaifc.^^  ITie 
roiot  thien  cohtaind%  great  qtrttotily  t&f  sap;  nbt  3*^  dabottrted ;  and  a 
'^certain  quantity  of-  proper  jui<ie,  which  ttas  i«teteaded  dbi«wH|*rthe 
bark;  consequently,  according  to  our  hypothesis,  the  rools^rf  the 
UiAfi«Ufer»,  should  contain-iiii'^tieous  nrtWilage,;  mowrtirJess  in- 
sipid ;  and  more  or  less  aifemktic,  iW>iri  die  pifeeHife  «(f  ^hcr  ptopei 
juice;  they-tnight  hbt'Urbe  fttogetoas,  ^tb  ti^o«^taiit'l^  or 
no  extractive,  and  may,  therefore,  b^edible  and  nourishing,  ibrman  j 
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as  we  find  to  be  the  case,  with  the  roots  of  the  carrot,  parsnip,  ail^ 
^gelica,  eryngo,  d^.,  &c. ;  among  which  we  oi!ily  observe  d^feN 
*ences,  more  or  less  considerable,  in  the  quantity  of  the  aromatic, 
saccharine  principles.  The  roots  even  of  the  poisonous  UmbeiUfe- 
ne,  are  sometimes  si^ubrious;  of  which  we  have  a  curious  exa:m{>le^ 
in  the  JEnantht  pinunnellcichsj  the  tuberous  roots  of  which  serve  as 
food  at  Angers,  unaer  the  name  of  Jouanetiesj  and  at  Saumur,  under 
that  of  Meckons.  Many  of  the  Umbellifene,  present,  in  t)ieirro<rts, 
a  notable  quantity  of  saccharine  matter;  thus  according  to  M.  Dra- 
pier,  there  is  fourteen  per  cent  in  the  dried  carrot,  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent  in  the  parsnip,  and  eight  per  cent.in  the  skirret.  In  the 
herb,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  a  large  quantity  of  extractive,  mixed 
with,  or  dissolved  in  die  sap;  and  which  we  obtain  by  infusion  vir  6e- 
eoction,  in  water.  From  the  baric  w»My  procure,  a  variable  quan- 
tity of  proper  juice,  more  or  less  aromatic,  or  more  or  less  resinous; 
consequently.,  in  die  natural  state  of  tinngs,  die  retract  of  the  um* 
beHiferousfrfants,  ought  to  be  narcotic,  as  we  find  it  in  the  CoiMm 
maculatumj  the  Cicuta  vtro«a,4he  MdiMa  cynapiumj  &c.,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  proper  juice,  extracted  frmn  the  bark^  either  by 
an  incision,  or  by  pharmaceutic  manipulations,  should  be  tonic, 
stimulatiBg,  or  aroroadc,  as  we  see  it  in  the  Gaibanumj  Opopanaxj 
Lovage,  dtsafatida^  &c.  Further,  if  we  employ,  at  difeent  times, 
the  bark  and  trunk,  that  is  to  say  the  wp  and  the  proper  juice  uni- 
ted, the  qualities  of  the  mixture  must  vary,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  two  principles. 

^FmaUy,if  we  use  the  seeds,  as  we  find  in  them,  not  only  thesap, 
(at  least  when  they  have  come  to  maturity)  but  a  liberal  quantity  of 
volatile  oil,  lodged  in  their  exterior  integuanoot,  we  o^ight  to  regajrd 
them  as  fiee  from  poisonous  qualities,  and  endowed  with  aromatic, 
stimulating,  and  tonic  powera;  and  in  ftct,  these  properties  are  coooh 
mon  to  the  seeds  of  the  whole  of  the  Umhellifers  in  all  countries. 

<<Let  us  approach  the  subject  still  closer,  and  we  shall  find,  that 
the  hypothecs,  which  I  have  stated  abov^  exi^ains  even  the  varia- 
tions which  soil,  age,  and  culture,  occasion  in  the  properties  of  the 
Umbellifene.  Thus  we  know,  in  general,  that  aquatic  plants  con- 
tain, proportionably,  a  greater  quantity  of  sap,  than  of  proper  juice; 
more  mucilage  mid  extractive,  than  oil  aad  resin ;  therefore  we  should 
not  be  surprised;  to  see  the  Umbellifens  more  narcotic,  when  thdy 
grow  in  wet,  and  OEiore  hot  and  aromatic,  when  they  vegetate  in 
dry  places;  we  may  even  conceive  how  those  which  are  bleached, 
contain  a  sap  scaucdy  elaborated,  and  mi^t  thus  be  assimilated  to 
the  roots  <^  diese  j^hmts^  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  which  are 
exposed  to  a  strong  light,  contain  a  fairger  proporticm  of  proper 
juice. 

^According  to  these  considesations^  I  diink  that  die  UmbeUiferse 
cotfom  to  the  Imts  of  analogy?  ^  ^  nadentand  them;  diat  is  to 
sBy^ thateaob  joicevandeach  orj^  pneecves  the  sameaatnze  &nd 
'  No.IV.  -  4  
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the  same  properties,  in  each  family.  I  vrill  add,  that  the  organ 
which  furnishes  th6  true  botanical  character  of  the  family,  viz.  tbe^ 
^eed,  is  that  in  which  Chemistry  and  Medicine  find  the  fewest  antf^ 
liaalies.— pp.  169—163. 

<'94. — IabiatjE. 

<<The  Labiate  constitute,  perhaps,  the  inost  natural  family  to  be 
lound  in  the  vegetable  kingdoAi.  Th0  resemblanee  in  their  foniis 
ift  such,4hat  no  botanist  has  yet  aUemptod  to  disunite  them ;  and  it 
^indec^  difficult  to  separate  them  into  secondary  groups  or  genera, 
"fte  properties  of  these  plants  offer  a  resemblance  quite  as  striking. 

^' All  the  LabiatSB  are  remaricaible  for  their  cordial,  stomachic,  and 
txmic  virtues;  we  m^  yliiiliigMiiih,  in  the  whole  of  thera^  according 
to  the  obsenratimui  of  M.  de  Jussieu,  two  principles — the  one  bitter, 
|fe  other  womatic, — mixed  in  varying  proportions.  Their  bitterness, 
which  is  commonicafed  to  hot  water,  appears  to  reside  in  a  gum- 
,  ifinsinous  -prkiciple,  which  is  foilDd«  more  or  leos  abundantly  in  etery 
i^cies;  those  in  which  it  a6otfiu^,a8  the  Scordium  (Tenerucm  tcor- 
dtufli),  the  Germander  (7*.  GhamadrU)^  &,c.,are  particularly  em- 
ployed as  ^omachics;  and  even  sometimes,  as  (ebrifi^ges;  those}  Qn 
the  contrary^  whi^h  are  abundant  in  volatile  oil,  and  which  are,  con- 
aequently,  more  aromatby  are  used  as  heating,  and  ekciting  stimu- 
lants; tbedt^rent  mixtures  of  these  two  principles,  and  the  particu: 
lar  state  of  each,  have  led  to  the  designation  of  a  great  Jiumber  of 
these  ^ants  t6  partkdlar  lise^,  in  medicine  and  dietetics;  some  serv- 
ing as  condiments  for  our  food-H3Qch  as  Maijoram,  Summer  Savory, 
Sweet  Basil,  &c.,  the  others,  furnishing  by  m fusion,  a  slight  tonic 
drink,  which  we  take  as  tea ;  svch  as  Sage,  Balm,  &c.  Several  La- 
hiats  reduced  to  powder,  are  employed  as  sternutatories  and  ce« 
phalics;  for  example,  Bfamm^'  Maijory,'tuMl  Lavender;  others,  as 
Thyme^  Serpilhim  or  wild  Thyaie,  &c.,aie  used  as  perfumes;  while 
others  furnish  the  distilled  waters,  of  wliich  so  great  a  quantity  k 
used,  such  as  Balm,  Lavender,  Mint,  and  Rosemary  named,  impro- 
perly, the  distilled  water  of  the  Cliieen  of  Hungary. 

'^All  of  them  can  furnish  a  quantity,  more  or  less  considerable,  of 
foktikoil;  a  product  wliicfa is  most  remarkable,  in  the  Thymes^ 
Origaaoms,  and  Lavenders.  Finally,  the  chemists  have  increased 
our  knowledge  of  the  uni£>anity  of  the  composition  of  the  Labiatae^ 
by  blowing  to  ^atagreat  extent  they  abound  in  Caa»{dior.  Itwas 
long  ago  remarked,  that  many  43f  (hem  exhaled  tl»  edowr  oi  dmt 
drug,  and  tome  cifatals  i^it  had  bran  ibuiid  1^  CMHU8,in  the  oil 
of  Thyme,  by  Kunkel  in  that  of  Rosemary,  by  Knige  in  thit  of  Mar- 
joram, byCartheuser  in  that  of  Wild  Thyme,  dtc.  and  M.  Proust 
has  lately  proved,  that  it  exists,  even  in  quantities  so  great  that  it 
fnight  beextncted  with  advaii^ige,in  die  oils  of  Sage  and  Lavender; 
wd,  probabifyin  all  the  distilled  oils  of  this  oiderof  fdantii.^ 
pp.«31— 234. 
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V\re  might  quote  maaj  other^and  (perhaps  more  iaterestin^ 
articles,  but  wish  not.  to  (ire  tl^yp  .patience  of  the  reader^^ 
What  ire  have  laid  before  him,  mast  produce  the  convicfii^t 
that  plants  which  resemble  each  other  in  their  botaqical 
habit,  abo  resemUe  ^onc  another,  in  their  medical,  economi- 
cal, or  dfeietic  properties;  the  proposition  which  our  yarned 
and  ingenious  author  proposed  to  establish. 

The  third  and  latft  part  of  his  ^ss'ay  iB^brief.  It  endbraceo 
a  tafa^ar  view  of  the  orders,  with  a  statement  of  their  con- 
forfnitj  or  nonconformitj  to  the  Jaw;  of  analogy;  we  have  not 
r^cm  for  its  insertioiv  and  must  CMlefit  ourselves  with  a  sum- 
mary'of  gcn6i*ial  results: 

<<0f  the  150  aatttial  orders,  kaowa  Jo.  botanists,  there  are,'  sa^ 
oar  author, 

<<Forty,  which  are  eith^  inert,  or  the  properties  at  the  present 
tima,  unki\own. 

"Twenty  two,  ih  which  we  may  (jiresame  the  hwof  analogy  to 
axist,  although  we  are,  as yet,  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  but 
t  small  number  of  the  species. 

'^Twenty,  in  which  we  must  admit  the  law  of  analogy  ^  be  resr 
tricted  to  certain  genera,  while  others  are  widely  separated  &om 
them,  by  important  charactois.  .         . 

t^ThiHy  five,  ib  which  the  law  of  aaak^  is  evident,  but  still  they 
present  some  exceptions.  v-  ,        , 

"  ^^Thifty  one,  in  which  the  lawtt  ontiordy  preserved* 
*  ^<Thfee;m'^ichit  is  vtolat^;  but  in  wM6b  M  elM  find  luj- 
dMrt)C&d  tftces  df  its  earistenoe. 

<^Thu8,  the  law  of  analogy  between  the  forms  and  pipperties,  is 
npore  or  less  tnie,,in  one  hundred  and  hij^e  orders,  and  scarcely  false 
Ip,  three.  ^  1;    .    " 

H  think,  then,  we  may  draw  tVom  this  dissertation  the  following 
c(mclusions. 

^t.  The  sane  povts^  or  the  corresponding  juices,  in  pknts  of  the 
to«iiehia^yeiij«f«itt[^ftr  medical  pfopeities.  « 

^.  Thesittme par^ «Ar iheeofrespondingr  jiti^BS) ia  ptaits of  thb 
aamepa^iTfl  order,  possess  analogous  pfoperti^^  '* 

"3.  The  apparent  ex^septions  to  these  two  laws,  arise  firom  on^  cf 
mqieof  the  following  causes:        ,       '   ^ 

a.  JEmm  this  difieirace  in  the  Algree  of  di«ti|i^tioDy-ieaViEdthougb 
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not  atways  tecogaixed in  botanical  woiks,  between  the spBtiea  dm 
genusy  and  the  genera  ef  a  natural  oider. 
h.  From  a  false  comparison  betwe^  the  organs  of  simSar  {dants. 

c.  From  the  accidental,  or  temporary  state,  in  which  certain 
vegetables  are,  at  the  period  when  we  are  accustomed  to  employ 
th«n.  . 

d.  From  the  unequal  mixtnre  of  difl^ent  chemical  principles; 
oommpn  to.ail'analogous  plants* 

e.  From  diflferences  in  the  mode  of  extraction  or  of  preparation,  a 
circumstance  which, modifies  the  nature  of  medicines. 

/.  From  this,  that  we  are  apt  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
properties  which  are  purely  accidental. 

g.  From  this,  that  we  ddlM>t  compare  with  accuracy,  the  modus 
operandi  of  different  medidiies. 

h.  From  this,  that  we  do  not  esaoune,  oompamtively,  the  mode 
of  application  of-  medicines  to  tlie  human  body. 

^4.  Anfldoffy  (founded  upon  the  piobabilitf  c^  109  agi^nat  3) 
leads  us  to  wink,  that  the  ordere  constituting  exceptions,  which  in 
the  present  state  of  the  science,  caimot  be  explained  away,  will  come 
under  the  laws  which  we  hme  laid  down,  when  Medicine,  Chemist 
try,  and  Botany,  shall  have  attained  to  greater  perfection.  This  is 
at  least  extremely  probable,  seeing,  that  since  the  first  edition  of  thi^ 
work,  ten  years,  ago,  the  mmiber  of  exceptions  has  been  greatly  di- 
licMnished^  At  that  time,  the  law  was  only  founded  on  the  com- 
parison of  85  to  7,  while  it  now  rests  upon  the  rdation  of  109  to  3, 
orJrii4e  the  former  proQfi«r 

With  these  extracts,  we  dose  our  account  of  De  Candolle^s 
Jbook.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not  before  been  pre^nled 
to  the  notice  of  die  profession,  in  Anaerica;  and  in  our  own 
language,  we  have  not  met  with  a  single  distinct  and  fimnal 
treatise,  on  tbe.sul]9ects.w)ii^b  it  embraces.  TheanalysiBi 
thereforei  with. all  its  uinpeHectionft  will  not,  we  trasty^be 
unacceptable  to  the  majority  of  readers* 

To  make  known  the  plan  and  merits  of  tbi^. work  wes.Qne 
of  our  objects;  the. other  was.to  recall  the  f^e^ion  of  th$ 
^physicians  of  the  United  Slates  to  tfae*ciiltivatioii*or  Bot$»f» 
Twenfy  years  ago,  tfaisdoli^itiulsciencewasnnore attended  f^ 
fay  them,  thanatpiesent.  This  wi^  chieAy. owing  to  "ti^  late 
professor  Barton;  who  inif^  j^^J  be  styled  the  faAter  of 
American  Medrcatfiotimy^  -His  ^Collections^  are  repeated** 
ly  quoted  by  our  author,  aQ^^his  HEIements  of  BotMy"  wer» 
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liepublishal  iii'Ekigl£(Dd«  We  ahook)  like  to  see  them  in  tkef 
hands  of  every  student  of  medJdne  in' the  UiiiteS  State&i 
After  some  acquaintance  with'  the  elementary  works  of  I-»ee, 
Sm|th,  and  Willdenow,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  for 
the  American  student  in  Botany,  they  are  preferable  to  either. 
Published  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  little^known 
to  the  majority  of  our  readers,  we  might,  without  editorial  im- 
propricQr,  have  made  them  the  ^HfjectofH  Re^w,  d^^igncd 
to  recommend  the  cultivation  of  Botany;  biit,  in  addressing 
ourselves  to  medical  men,  we  pr^^rned,  as  a  text,  a  work 
professedly  designed  to  illustr^tf^^pn^  of  the  most  importanf 
connexions  between  Botany  andrMe^eioe.       * 

In  regard  to  books xm  American  Botany,  a  few  remarks  mtky 
not  be  out  of  place;    Mtich,  indeed  most,  6f  what  has'heen 
written  on  the  Botany  of*  this  countty,has  been  by  foreigners  ;- 
and  their  works,  generally,,  are  hot  within  the  reach  of 'ffie 
students  of  the  ynited  States.    N^  to  go  furtfier  back  than 
to  the  FbM^BrnmtHAmaricanajQ^ikeM 
say,  that  scarcely  anyboot*  of -science'^ 
with  in  this  country.  'The  Sylid^Jtmer 
cently.  translated,  is  oftener  8eeQi..in  oi 
and  the  plates  which  embellish  it  are 
excellence;  but,  as  its  name  imports, it  a 
trees;' and,  in  reference  toihtem,  liTrat 
botankaL  ftfs  not,  in  short,  thekfiiddf  practical  book  which 
tffe  student  rie()uires.    The  oeittii"  orifer  of  time  is  the\F/ora 
l^fHeriaxi  SepienttioncSisjicX  Piifsli.  ili  SfVols.  Svo,  published  in 
1814.'   It  embraces'the  gener;ffBl>(lKybf  the  United  States, 
and  professes  to  give  a  descripttSST'dPaff  the  known  American 
plants,  up  to  the  period  at  which  it  Was  written.    Of  course, 
it  cofitaias  ndanj  species^  and  a '  ricunbef  of  genera^^ot  before 
embodied  te  any  systeniatic  w^rtr.    The  author,  a  German, 
resided  limg^^d^  traveUcTd  to  Mfnie  ettetot,  in  the  United 
St^ki3^ye^^r«ayejl8tdr&ie  nrioaalittiis;  and  hift^^orkwas, 
tber8fi>r6,a  silfosMitifil  additidW  io  wfBihlb)ihe6a  BotdnUn; 
but  BtiH  itrsteintf  to  Ifcive  aftra^fM  60  great  degree  of  atteti- 
tionv  •  It  is  tnorfi^iog  to*  be  comp^ed  to  suspect,  that  the 
circumetance  of  Us  -^ecifie  descripMont  being  in  the  Latin 
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toDgoe,  baa  tUniM  the  circulatMB  of  hU  b^^H^  a«)mg.t||^, 
medical  profession  of  tbi9  couotFji  .  To  Pursh's  ^>Q<>k  suc- 
ceeded tha  Genera  of  Mvih  Mmfirican  Planle  of  our  fi:ieiid 
Mr*  Nutta),  at  present,  the  keeper  of  the  Botanic  Gar-, 
den,  attached  to  Harvard  University.  It  contains  a  d^- 
<;ription  of  the  genera,  and  a  catalc^e  (not  descnptive)  of 
4ic  species,  known  up  to  181 7.  Mr*  Nuttal  is  an  Englishman 
bjhirtb,but  has  resided  long  in  the  United  States;  and  m 
botanist  bns  ever  explored  them  (particularly  the  westerly 
almost  to  the  Chippewan  Mountains)  with  a  more  untiring^ 
step.  His  book  is  cheap^  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  eveQ^ 
student  of  American  Botany^  With  it,  and  the  practical 
work  of  Mr.  Pursb,  and  the  Elements  of  Professor  Barton* 
DO  young  man  of  industry  and  obs^vation^.  could  be  long,  in 
acquiring  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  plants  which  migjbt 
surround  him. 

The  works  of  the  two  Mich^^xs,  of  Punh,  and  of  Nuttal, 
are  general^  and  we  haye^  therefore,  recommended  ihesn% 
but  there  are.others  of  great  m^it^whidi  relate  tq  particular 
districts,  and  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  students  who 
reside  in  them,  respectively*  Of  tbisi  kind,  to  quote,  from 
memory  at  the  motnent,  are  the  Flora  Lancasiriensis  of  the 
late  Dr.  Muhlenburg:  the  Flora  Philade^hieiuis  of  Dr.  W.  P- 
Barton ;  the  Florulx  Ceslrica  of  Dr.  Darlington,  a  pupil  of  Pro- 
fessor Barton,  the  Fhnda  JBoskmkruis  of  Professor  Bi^lctw, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  lateAbbe  Correa^  destined  to  be  th^ 
LinnaBus  of  America,  but  who  seems  to.  have  abjured  the 
practice  of  Botany;  Dr»  Torrey's  Botany  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  Mr.  Elliot's  Flora  of  South  Carolina-*aU  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  withia  the  reach 
of  its  students  and  physician^. 

Of  foreign  systematic  wavkst  dte  best  for  th^  Amaricau 
atudeqt,  is  Turtpn's  edition  of  ttie  Systema  Nature  of  UfOr 
S4^us;  but  it  can  by  no  meswis^be  substituted  for  those  whkb 
have  been  named. 

We  may  be  asked,  hoivmer,  wbelfaiac  it  will  m^ihi^  suA* 
cieut  for  physicians  to  obtafai  and  sti^  ti](e  writingrof  W^ifd* 
vtUe,  Barton,  and  Bigelow,.«D  Medical  Botany?    We  i 
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Mo.  Theee  are  valuable  worfes^and  ^  two  latter,  especkd- 
ly,  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  American  phyaician;  hot 
he  cannot  tttidy  them  without  au  acqualjntance  witii  the  ele- 
ttients  of  Botany,  no)*  with  such  an  acquaintance  can  he  be* 
tonne  a  medical  botanist,  without  fost  acquiinHg-some  know)- 
^e  of  igen^ral  Botany. 

'  To  this  end  he  should  coBect  and  arrange  an  H^barrum  ot 
Hartus  Siccus  of  the  plants  within  his  reach,  an  undertaldng 
of  easy  and  most  progressive  nccomplfahment.  The  observ- 
ance of  but  a  few  rules  is  necessary;  We  may  state  the  most 
iteportant.  '    '•*•* 

1.  Collect  a  specimen  in  ilower,  an*  in^enever  practicable, 
another  infmiit.  :  ; 

2.  When  the  fertile  and  infertile  flowers  are  seated  on  dif- 
ferent plants,  or  difierent  parts  .of  Ae  same  plant,  collect  spe- 
cimens of  both. 

si  Place  the  specimen,  before  it  has  toUte^y  between  leaves 
of  paper  (the  finer  its  texture,  the  ikiore  beautiful  will  be  the 
appearance  of  the  specimen)  and  subject  it  to  pressure  ibr 
24  hours.  Then  place  it'in  a  Add  of  fresh  paper  of  a  com- 
mon'quality,  and  remove  it  from  day  to  day,  until  it  has  be- 
come dry.^  During  the  period  of  exsiccation  a  gentle  pres- 
sure only  should  be  employed. 

4.  When  thus  prepared,  the  specimeiis  representing  a  spe- 
cies, should  be  fastened  with  slips  of  paper  and  paste  to  the 
third  page  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper;  on  which  should  be  in- 
scribed the  cfc^  order,  genus,  and  species  of  the  plant,  in  the 
method  of  Linnaeus,  and,  if  p()68ible^  its  natural  order.    To 

^  yfe  h^  pardon  of  oar  brother  critielu,  for  dmployio^  a  word  not 
to  be  found  io  the  English  nor  even  in  the  American  classicks.  WiU' 
ed,  howeTer,is  neither  a  n^w  word  nor  an  Americanism;  and  although 
iMt  gWMiattf  used  by  out  wjckent,  dsMTves  to  be.  A  wilted  plant  is 
in  a  state  of  suspended  ani«isition  or  lund  of  funting  fit:  a  withered 
plant  b  actually  deaB  and  clrr.  the  former  can  be  revived;  the  latter 
eanoot.  The  tiro  sUtea  diifor  widely  in  their  external  symptoms,  as 
well  as  their  internal  constitution,  and  cannot,  therefore^  be  ex- 
pressed or  described  by  the  same  word .  The  young  plant  transferred 
mrii  the  spot  where  it  giHraiinafed,  H'ulUid  by  the  meridian  sun;  but 
the  fiQiHowiQg  night  it  may  ireoover  its  erec(  peeitien^— if  it  should  not 
in  three  days,  it  will  be  withered^ 
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which  aboiild  be  added  its  locality,  tiines  of  firondesceoce  and 
floweriagi  and  its  popular  name. 

5.  The  species  should  uow  be  arranged  into  geAera,  within 
the  daplicatu9erof4ai!gerapi|iiers,aiid  tbese-bundle^ 
into  orders  and  classes,  on  the  shelves  of  an  Herbarium^  in  a 
drj  situattOD.  In  periods  of  great  humidity,  it  will  be  necea- 
sary  to  expose  them  to  theopen  air,  to  prevent  their  moulding. 
The  a<iarus  and  other  mi^te  insects  which  prey  upon^them, 
qi^y  be  repellpd. or, destroyed  by  camphor,  or  a  solution,  of 
thft49Vto.cUoflide.of  iMi^iiiy,  in  distilled  or  reifi  water* 

It  is  ttBnecetfsary  to  arid  other  iMtructions^  and,  admon- 
ished, by  a  feeling  ^of  weaj$)eSs,ofwhat  ouireaJers  are  like- 
ly to  sufiCbr,*if  longer  detaioedy  in  sj/tois  iendfrosisyWJB  shaU  now 
permit  th«m  to -^KApe. :  • 


*    - 
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.  '  1.  BiAXCiNi  071  the  communication  between  the  bhod  vessels  of  the 
Vterusand  Placenta. — M.  RiftDcim  injected  the  Mood  vessels  of  a 
wom^n  who  died  in  cbiki-bed  whh  iner^  of  the  womb,  the  f^«centa 
being  still  undel^obed  fioip  the  utenlic  H^  ibund  the  injectioq  m 
the  vessels  of^  the  chorion  and  amnios j  Bnd  having  examined  the 
tortuous  arteries  of  the  uterus,  he  found  that  they  penetrated  the 
tissue  of  the  placenta,  spread  themselves-  over  its  membranes,  and 
deposited  the  injection  in  the  cells  described  by  Hunter  and  Meckel. 
In  a  young  woman  who  died  eight  days  after  deliv^,  a  small  portion 
of  placenta  retained  its  adherence  to  the  womb.  In  this  case,  injec- 
tion forced  into  the  uterine  arteries,  not  only  passed  into  the  residu- 
ary portion  of  placenta,  but  also  was  extravasated  into  the  cavity  of 
the  womb,  and  into  the  vagina,  from  the  lacerated  ends  of  what  he^ 
calls  utero-placental  arteries. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  facts  in  support  of  M.  Biancini^i  opin- 
ions, are  those  elicited  from  the  examinatioa  of  the  subject  in  brakes. 
Not  only  did  he  find  in  cats,  that  the  colouring  matter  of  fine  injec* 
tion  passed  to  the  umbilical  vein,  but  he  actually  found  the  vermilion 
to  have  tinged  the  vena  cava  superior,  and  some  of  its  smallest  rami- 
fications. Such  at  least  is  the  statement  in  the  Journal  des  Progres. 
We  see  not  very  readily  why  the  vermilion  should  be  found  in  the 
tapper  cava, 

M.  B.,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  next  inverted  the  modus 
operandi.  He  injected  mercury  into  the  umbilical  arteries  of  a 
cal^  and  found  not  only  that  it  passed  into  the  placenta,  but  directly 
into  the  uterine  veins,  by  nine  short  cyUadrical  brancfaes,  which  he 
'caUs  placento-uterine  veins. — JV.  AM,  ^  iS. /<mm. /or  Jt»/y,  1828. 

2.  Aew  Views  tfthe  Festal  Cira^aiion.^We  find  in  the  Bulletiik 
des  Sciences  Medicales  for  February,  a  notice  of  the  work  of  Dr.  H. 
Fr.  Kujaii,  puUisbed  at  Garlsmbe,  in  1826. 

Li  the  work  is  contained  an  account  of  the  development  of  die 
heart  of  the  fcetus,  from  its  first  appearance  until  the  third  and 
fourth  month  of  gesrtation.  M.  K.  asserts  that,  in  the  early  Stages  of 
pregnancy  the  inferior  cava  opens  both  into  the  right  and  left  auri- 
cles, by  distinct  mouths.  At  the  commencement,  the  lejt  opening  is 
much  the  largest;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  month,  the 
right  has  become  much  the  largest.  The  valve  of  Eustachius  and 
the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale  coivititnte  part  of  the  inferior  cava, 
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^tqid  are  to  be  -  considered  as  duplicatures  or  prolongations  of  tbe 
internal  coat  of  the  vein.  These  valves  appear  to  be  formed  at  the 
same  epoch;  but  the  valTie  of  Eustachius  is  more  rapidly  and  perfect- 
ly developed  than  the  other.  The  valve  of  Eustachius,  which  prin- 
cipally constitutes  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  cava  of  the  right  auricle, 
serves  to  direct  the  two  great  colnmns  of  blood  brought  by  the  supis- 
nor  and  inferior  venaei  cavi^,  so  that  one  may  pass  before  the  other, 
without  interference  or  millet  The  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale,  or 
rather  the  left  half  of  the  lower  cava,  is  a  vofcular  branch:  ittf  use 
is  gradually  to  effect  the  exclusion  of  the  cavainferior  from  the  left 
auricle,  and  favour  its  passage  or  transfer  to  the  jight  auricle.  The 
septum^of  the  heart  is  not  perforated ;  the  foramen  ovale  passes  behind 
it  through  a  notch.  Theie  is,;.properIy  ^leaking,  no  pulmonary  ar- 
tery in  the  foetus*  The  tranii  tbat  b^rs  the  name,  is  continuous 
with  the  canalis  arieripsuif  and  constitutes  the  origin  of  a  vessel 
which  goes  to  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  and  may  be  named  abdom- 
thaladftOj  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cerebral  aorta  which  rises  from 
the  left  ventricle  {  so  that  the  feetus  has  a  double  arterial  circulation, 
one  derived  from  the  right  ventricle,  which  goes  to  the  body,  and 
the  other  from  theieft,  wliich  supplies  the  head. 

M.  Kilian^s  doctrine  of  thefo&tal  circulation  is  as  follows.  Blood 
comes  from  the  cells,  of  thepla^^enta,  through  the  umbilical  vein  to 
the  liver;  it  is  there  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,,  the  largest 
of  whi<!h  drcirfites  iA  th^  vefsels  pf  the  liver,  while  the  smaller  portion 
goes  through  the  duciut  v^noutM  into  the  vena  cava.  Here  the  blood 
of  the  ductus  venosus,  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  lower  extremities,  is 
mixed.  Just  before  it  enters  the  heart,  the  current  is  divided,  as 
above  stated ;  one  stream  enters  tlie  right  at  the  same  moment  that 
die  other  enters  the  left  awcle.  Upon  the  contraction  of  the  auri- 
des,  the  ventricles  are  filled,  and,  in  their  turn,  they  throw  it  out 
without  any  mixture  taking  place;  for  that  of  the  Hsbt  ^oes  to  f he 
deiScending  iorta  exclusively,  and  that  of  the  left  is  distributed  up- 
wards. The  author  ^tssertfl^  (hat  if  difierent  coloured  injections  be 
thrown  into  the  aortfi  and  pulmonary  arteries  of  a  foetus,  at  the  same 
moment,  no  mixture  of  coloprs  wi^  take  place.  The  rest  of  the  cir~ 
cuhitidn,  namely  back.in^h  t^  veins^  he  explains  in  the  ordinary, 
manner^ — Jbid^ 

3.  Puerperal  Feritimiiie  cured  by  /cr^—cA  female  was  seized  witli 
severeBymptoms 
She  was  bled  to 
In  three  hottft,  tl 
▼mniting  had  di 
|)ainAil.  In  the 
soft;  aaatuiralst 
application  of  ic 
came  on.  The  I 
«id  in  four  days  I 
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4.  Congenital  absence  o/Seneafion  and  t^luntary  MoHm  lu  a  Fe- 
maU. — "Hiis  girl  was  born  rather  prematurely.  She  gave  no.  sign  of 
the  usual  instinctive  4esire  for  the  breast;  was,  with  difficulty,  nought 
to  suckf  and  appeared  to  be  very  feeble.  One  eye  was  wiallier  than 
the  other.  A  few  weeks  after  birth,  ghe  was  seized  with  convulsions: 
m  medical  prescriotions  had  any  power  tQ  r^rain  them,  and  they 
exceeded  a  hundred  in  twenty  four  hours.  As  she  continued  to  grow 
in  length,  the  defects  in  motion  and  sensation  becanne  more  apparent. 
Blindness  came  on;  she  became  quite  deaf,  and  never  bad  a  second 
dentition.  Taste  seemed  tolerably  perfeqt.  She  never  a^cquired 
any  thing  like  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  attained  the  17th 
year  without  having  held  up  her  head,  raised  her  hand  to  her  mouth, 
or  set  her  foot  to  the  ground.  She  never  uttered  any  Uiing  like  ^f, 
articulate  sound^  and  a  feeblecryorwbkie  was  believed  to  indicate 
the  want  of  food.  When  fed  with  m^t  articles,  (he  cQunten^Ofi^ 
exhibited  an  expression  of  satisfaction. 

She  never  had  a  stool  without  medicine,  and  never  acquired  any 
command  over  the  sphincters.  On  the  day  when  she  completed  her 
)7th  year,  she  died  in  a  manner  so  gradual,  that  the  attendants 
thought  her  asleep,  when  she  wad  reidly  dead. 

With  regard  to  the  morbid  appearances  oo  dissection,  the  fi>Uow« 
ing  alone  seem  to  possess  any  interest. 

On  removing  the  brain  from  the  basis  ^the  scull,so  as  tg expose  the 
nerves,  he  could  trace  each  pair  taking  their  usual  course  to  their 
destination;,  and  thby  all  appeared  firm  and  heathy, fts  in  (h# mq0t 
intelligent  ihdividual.  But  in  the  biisepf  the  scuU^ itself  not  a  ves- 
tige of  the  dura  mater  was  to  be  seen.  {t9  place  was  supplied  by  a 
thin  semitransparent  membrane,  very  (ax  and  irregular,  so  thftt  iit 
afforded  no  protection  to  the  nerves  in  their  exit  fn>m  the  s^ulL 

On  the  back  part,  likewise,  the  wbok  pr  the  gi:eater  part  of  t)ie 
jUntoriwn  vna  deficient^  thus  allpwing  the  w4ol^  weight  of  the  b^iii 
to  rest  on  the  cerebellum. 

The  authoi^  opinion  is,  that  the  girl's  deficiencies  were  occa* 
sioned  by  the  want  of  dura  matron  l£e  base  pf  th^  scuU,  the  iQaas 
of  brain  being  thereby  allpwed  tp  press  pu  th^  JQierve^  of  sen^e  93 
they  passed  through  their  separate  fommi^a,  f^nd  thu9  their  vital  pnnr 
ciple  became  destroyed;  and  tliat  the  cei^bejlum,  not  protected  by  a 
tentorium,  wa^  also  pre^^ed  ujppn  i^y  tliP  9f;re^ruo^  which  fdsp  9ui^ 
fered  in  its  tum^r^IM* 

5.  Tetanut, — M.  L^nBLi^Tops,  •argeeii  in  chief  to  the  hospital  at 
JMans,  has  always  foimd>  wiieu  dissecting  cases  of  traumatic  tetanut, 
thatth  '"!  traces  pf  fhlegmaaia  in  themeBiiigieB0f 
the  mc  ially  of  the  arachnoid  at  the  roots  df  the 
nerves,  during  thc^r  progress  throngb  thf  ^inal 
canal.  i  chacacteriflod  tetanus  with  trj^^us,  <^99- 
,thptpn<  nerves,  esp^ci^ythp  sciatic,  ^hibited 
spots  a  >f  a  vermiUoq  ced.  When  divided  :)pngi- 
tiAdiniil                          tf^  Ihe  9/mi$t^9;  ftpd  when  put  tf^DS- 
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WTsely,  exhibited  a  inol^ta|dp4)f  bright  i^  qpecto,  which  weie  tll^ 
orifices  of  vessels.  All  these  appeara^ces  existed  in  the  qeunleau^ 
either  in  the  portion  coyering  the  nerve,  or  in  that  w^ich  separa&ed 
it«  different  fibrilfe;  but  principally  in  the  former.  If  one^f  these- 
divided  nerves  was  pressed,  it  gave  issue  to  a. considerable quaotify 
of  blood.'  The  medulla  spinalis,  when  simply  laid  bare,  lexhibitad 
bluish  stris,  and  its  tunics  seemed  distended  by  a  fluid.  The  fibro* 
cellular  membrane,  (?)  wh^n  incised  throughout  its  whole  l6I^ti^ 
contained,  on  the  inside,  numerous  red  patches,  especially  at  the 
origin  of  the  nerves:  ttid  thliaMidmoid  was  partbularly  remaikable 
for  a  vascular  network  very  sCTongly  oiaiked. 

The  arachnoid  ^  the  biain  waB^cUJasiderably  injected,  but  present- 
ed neither  patches  nor  adheMM:  : 

In  another  case  ci  tetaod8|tll^  disease-was  provoked  by  liie  left 
arm  bavins  been  cmshed;  and  the  fkst  tetanic  symptoms  were  mani- 
fest in  the  arm.  The  aearileooaS)  pnneipally  of  the  ulnar  and  me- 
dian nerves^  were  red,  and  inflamed  quite  up  into  the  axillary  plexus.* 
The  sfunal  |Ha  mater  and  tradinoid  ^diovrod  many  strongly  marked 
inflammatory  spots;  but  aH  these  appearances  wete  <x)nfii^  to  the 
side  which  had  reoeited  the  injury.  The  strongest  characteristic 
marks  of  inflammation  wete  fimnd  in  those  parts  of  the  medulla  sj^ 
nalis  which  were  most  in  <»mnexion  with  the  brachial  nerves,  the 
first,  ppint  of  departure  of  ihe  naorilematic  inflammation.  It  is  ex* 
actly  in  those  muscl^  venose  nerves  arise  from  the  portion  of  the  ' 
spinal  marrow  aiready  pmnted'^nt,  that  the  propagation  of  the  disease 
was  observed.  Thus  the  lespiratc^  muscles  exhibited  the  tetanic 
slifihess  in  all .  its  Sxce;  and  the  patient  was  several  times  on  the 
point  of  suffocation  from  the  me^aunical  su^nsion  of  respiration ; 
while  the  trismus  was  only  consecutive,  and  the  jaws  could  be  sepa- 
rated to  the  very  moment  of  ieatk: 

The  resemblance  of  tftese  viem  to  those  of  Dr.  Saundctfd,  <^  E&^ 
burgh,  will  be  noticed. 

-  M.  Lepelletier  cokickidss,  from  these  and  oth^  cases,  that  tetanus 
is  an  inflammation  <^the.iieur3eraa  of  the  nerves  and  spinal  mar- 
row; (would  he  not  include  tfaetti^s^nimtts  of  the  head  in  the  case 
of  trismus?)  that  tiaumatie«Btani»  spreads  from  the  cirumferenee 
to  the  centre,  thus  attacKdng^  thnervous  tuee  from  the  braiichea  to 
the  trunK ;  that  teteaic  palitota  dk^  fiY)m«xhaustiop,  whh  the  except 
tion  of  those  instances  in  which  resinration  is  actually  Suspended 
Icmg  enough  to  produce  a.  true  ^uqpbyxia;  and,  finallyy  that  the  ration-  . 
al  treatment  for  this  formidabte  qoalady  must  consist  in.  lowering-  the, 
vitality  of  the  injured  organ  in  particular^  and  oftHe  whole  ecpnopiy.. 
in  general. — Ibtd,  '  -. 

6.  Mercury  ahHorhtd  ifllo  M^  52^«is.-^Tha  analysis  lately  Wde 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  thei^fi^^^if  Fads',  of  the'  miaftBliary 
and  salivary  glands,  mesentery  sad  laxgaintestiiies,  of  a  yeniig  "wom^ 
an  who  had  fatlena  victim  to  a  pu^:|)CiBalpedtonitis^«iid4fho  dutin^ 
the  disease  had  been*  subjected  tai^ge.iBenaiiial.fiieliMlO^*^'   ' 
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5  ih.  in  tlie  course  df  twi^lve  ddys),  exhibited  mercury  in  itsmetaUc 
stote  in  th^se  organs.  This  result,  though  opposed  to  the  assertions 
of  ifneiiy"cfaemJi^  and  a  great  number  of  physicians,  confirms  the 
reeterehes  of  Fourcroy,  IKimeril,  Orfilayand  Crnvelliier,  who  have  ^ 
discovered  mercurial  g^bules  in  the  bones,  cerebral  substance,  and 
nwves;  and  no  longer  allows  us  to  doiibt6f  the  fact,  notwithstanding 
the  Wafrmth  with  which  it  has  been,  at  dificfrent  epochs  CQntested, 
and  the  ridicule  attempted  to  be  thrown  oh  ix.-^^xd. 

7.  JiximSaiitm  of  the  Lower  Jaw.'^Tim  operttion  has  now  bOen  so 
frequently  executed  with  success,  that'Hiiigeons  are  directing  their 
attention  to  the  best  means  of  prevemmg,.asmuch  as  poteible,  the 
Bubsequent  deformity.    The  enterpriwiii  wid  active  Mrgeon^  M*  * 
LsmAjuCj  ia  jNoveober  hst^eKUrpat&dttbs^iel^  portion  of  the  tower 
jaw  fi;om  the  ehki  to  tlie  ramus,  iec  a  tofeomatnus  tumour  involving 
the  bone,  ext^ding  under  the  tongue,  andcontianainatilftg,  in  a  flight 
degre^  the  lymphatic  glands.    Topievent  the  deformity, M.  Lis- 
&9iMC^  instead  of  making  the  ordinary  tranaveree  incision  across  the 
chec|k,  made  a  perpendicular  cut  from  ike  middle  of  the  free  bolder 
of  the  lip  to  the  base  of  the  jaw,  dividing  all  the  soft  piurts  to  the 
bone.    The  in^uson  was  continiied  an  indi  further  in  ihe  same  di-  " 
rectipD  ;•  it  was  then  made  transvers^y  from  bef^^e,  backwards  to  a 
point  one  quarter  of  an  inch  below  and  bsibre  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
and  extending  only  through  the  skin  imdoelhilsr  tissue.  '  The  flap 
thus  formed  was  dissected  upwards,  a^nbteiMme  and  diseased  mad^ 
extirpated  in  theupual  manner,  wttluHtt  any  troublesome  hemorrhage.  ^^ 
The  fluids  from  the  mouth  and  woundhad  a  free  outlet  in  a  depend- *' ' 
ing  position;  part  of  the  wxMind  heakd  by  tbe  firBt4ntention,  part  by 
granulation;  and  a  fistula,  kept  up  by  tbejlischarge  of  saliva,  &c.,"' 
was  formed  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  BiLLiEfttnc  succeeded  in  curings  ^ 
it,  by  {daciog  in  the  mouthy  at  a  point-wneiapisaling  to  the  eternal 
orifice,  a  small  piece  of  sponge  which  absorbed  ti^  ftiids  that  rer 
tarded  the  cure.    The  sinus  then  beaM  in  ftfur  days.    Little  de- 
formity resulted ;  the  cicatrix  being  oenfy  eovevcK)  by  a  cravat.  -  The  ' ' 
left  side  of  the  jaw  is  but  8li(^yjd^fei3sadf  while  the  reside 
has  deviated  a  little  to  tte  laft^faiitcaffCliiAly  be  replaced  in  its  or- 
dinary positioB.    The  left  ramus  of-lfarkm^  carried  a  little  in- 
wards.   The  patient  speaks  wi&  ntaeh^ctistkietnisB  ttd  can  take 
•ohd  Iqod,— &«/,  '-  %   . 

8.  Writ  for  ifit  Medical  Conrmtnm  o3^1 6^^  the  CkWr ' 
ventkm  that  was  held  at  tlie  City  of  Wastun^ton,  in  the  month  of 
January,  18^,  for  forming  a  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  United  States  of 
Americii  did  resolve  Uiat  the  President  of  that  Convention  should,  on 
the  Ist  daj  of  Jaaumty,,  1^8,  issue  Writs  of  ISection  to  the  several 
incocpemtad  State  Medioal  Societies,  in  ^ihe  northern,  middle, 
flout}isi%  and  -western  dii^^ts  of  the  nation,  teqmring  them  to  bal- 
lot for  tlMee  Dd^fates  to  a  Geneai  Cbo^eiltion,  t&  be  beld  at  Wash- 
jBgto%oft  ^  Utday^nf  iomary^  1830,  fdit  the  purpose  of  revising 
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the*  American  Fbarmacbpoeia ;  and  whereas  the  several  Institutions, 
as  aforesaid,  are,  by  the  same  authority,  requested  to  forward  le  te 
President,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  1829,  the  names  <^  the 
three  persons  so  chosen,  with  sundry  other  provisions  contained  in 
the  historical  introduction  to  the  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred : 

Now,  therefore,  I  Samuel  L.  MitoHili^  by  virtue  of  the  power 
vested  in  me  by  the  Convention  of  1820,  do  hereby  g^ve  notice  U» 
all  the  incorporated  Medical  Societies,  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Medical  Schools,  and  Faculties  of  Universities  acnd  Col- 
leges, and  all  other  authorized  Bodies,  that  the)  choose  proper  persons 
to  represent  them  in  the  General  Convention  to  be  held  in  January, 
1830,  for  revising  the  Phanfakcopoeia. 

Given  under  my  hand,  thttr  first  day  of  January,  1828,  at  the  Gity 
of  New  York. 

SAMUEL  L.  MITCHILL,  PreHdent. 

9.  Trealment  of  Poisoned  Wounds i — M.  Antoinb  Vernibrk  has 
very  recently  announced  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  new  method 
of  treating  poisoned  wounds,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ingeni- 
ous,  and  philosophically  deduced  &om  the  late  discoveries  in  the 
physiology  of  absorption,  and  which,  if  it  stands  the  test  of  future 
experiment,  will  render  the  treatment  of  external  poisoning  exceed- 
ingly simple.  The  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  progressive 
researches  of  M.  MagenJie  on  venous  absorption,  will  remember 
that  physiologist  discovered'  that  absorption  is  impeded,  or  even  ^i* 
tireiy  prevented,  by  producing  ah  artificial  state  6f  venous  plethora, 
by  injecting  tepid  water  into  the  veins.  M.  Vemiere's  method  of 
cure  consists  in  taking  advuitage  of  this  discovery,  establishing  a 
general  venous  plethora^  and  then  removing  the  plethora.as  nearly  «s 
possible  from  that  part  only  where  the  poison  had  been  introduced, 
by  opening  a  vein  proceeding  firom  the  part.  Thus,  three  grains  of 
^e  alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica  were  thrust  into  the  paw  of  a  dog, 
and  a  tight  ligature  was  without  delay  tied  round  the  limb.  Worm 
water  vms  then  ve^  slowly  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  to  as  gveat 
an  extent  as  the  anknal  could*  safbly  bear,  and  the  ligature  was  re- 
moved. Half  an  hour  #astibw  allowed  to  elapse,  which,  in  ordinary 
circupistances,  would  have  been  much  more  than  suflficient  to  ena- 
ble the  poison  to  act.  The  ligature  was  next  replaced,  but  so  as  to 
o\>struct  the  venous  circulation  only,  just  as  in  performing  the  opera* 
tion  of  venesection;  theprmcipal  vein  of  the  limb  was  then  opened 
immediately  under  the  ligature,  and  the  blood  which  flowed  out  waB 
collected.  The  blood  was  then  carefiiUy  washed  away,  a  little  more 
was  allowed  to  issue,  pnd  the  ligature  was  finally  removed.  Nono  of 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  nux  vomica  ensued,  and  the  alight 
signs  of  venous  plethora  mich  remained  wereremoved  by  a  bleed- 
ing from  the  jugular  vera.  TTie  blood  which  had  been  wi&draim 
from  the  vein  of  the  fbre-les,  when  cautiously  injected  into  thei«ia 
of  another  dog,  caused  violent  tetanus  and  almost  iastftBl  dettb. 
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Tiie  explanation  given  by  M.  Vemiere  of  the  mode  in  which  thid 
operation  efiects  thp  removal  of  tlie  poison,  is  the  following: — ^''The 
only  blood  which  can  become  impregnated  with  the  poison,  is  that 
which  /lows  thiough  the  open  vdn ;  for  it  is  only  that  vein  and  its 
branches  which  are  relieved  from  the  artificial  plethora,  and  so  ren- 
dered capable  of  carrying  on  the  function  of  absorption.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  means  of  the.  ligature,  the  current  of  the  blood  taking 
place  from  tlie  artery  only  towards  the  opening  in  the  vein,  the  poison 
introduced  into  the  vessels  is  forced  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
blood,  and  is  consequenrly  throwii  out  of  the  system  with  it.  **  Ab 
sofption',  60  deadly  in  all  other  circumstances,  is  thus  converted  into 
themeans  of  safe^.  Itsearchesfor  the  ppison  in  thedepths of  the 
tissues,  and  transports  it  into  the  vcifuf^  to  be  tlience  expelled  from 
the  body.^^  The  general  venous  plet^^  is  in  another  respect  ad- 
vantageous :  It  enables  us  to  transmit,  without  feai^  of  syncope,  a  con- 
siderable <)uaiUity  of  blood  tlirough  the  poisoned  tissue,  so  as  to 
clear  it  of  the  remains  of  the  poison  by  means^  as  it  were,  of  an  in- 
tem^  washing."-r-^m.  Med.  Recor, 

10.  Case  of  Death  caused  by  the  exUmal  application  ofOpium.^The 
opplication  of  opium  in  considerable  quantity,  to  the  ^in  when  de- 
prived of  its  cuticle,  is  a  fH^ctice  by  no  mc^s  free  from  danger;  and 
when,  it  is  resorted  to  for  allaying  irritation,  it  is'necesiary  to  watch 
the  patient  Carefully.  We-  are  acquainted,  with  an  instance  in  which 
4eep  coma  was  induced  by  the  application  of  an  t>piu|n  poultice  to 
the  scrotum  previously  deprived  of- the  cuticle  by  a  blister,  and 
which  would  in  all  likelihood  have  proved  fatal,  had  not  one  of  the 
patient's  fiiends.cidled  accidentally  to  see  him,  and  discovered  the 
causa  of  the  state  of  sopor.  The  follotving  is  an  example  of  death 
crtginating  in  the  same  source,  although  ih^.jSkin  was  not  deprived  of 
hs  cuticle.  A  soldier,  thirty  two  years  ot  age,  Was  attacked  with 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  fore  and  outer  part  of  the  right  leg,  od 
account  of  which  a  linseed  poultice,  moisten^  with^e^ne/rop^  of 
laudanum,  was  ordered  to  l>e  applied  ta  the  limb.  Kext  morning 
he  was  found  in  a  ^tate  of  deep  sqpor,  with  the  face  pale,  the  eyelids 
tremulous  and  half  open,  the  pup^ls.coi^tracted,  the  lips  distorted, 
the  muscles  of  the  fiice  afl^ted  withgBjHisi^  and  those  of  the  limbs 
with  convulsions.  The  suigeon  bawg  xemarked  a  strong  odour  of 
opium,  as  well  as  a  yellow  coloration  of  the  bandage  which  envel- 
oped the  limb,  he  had  it  removed,  and  found  not  only  the  bandage, 
but  all  the  cinnpresses  soaked  with  laudanum,  which  viras  flowing  co< 
piously  from  the  poultice.  The  attendant  whose  duty  it  was  to  make 
op  the  poultice,  had  left  it  in  charge  to 'a  hospital  servant,  without 
tdliiig  him  what  quantity  of  laudanum  vras  to  be  used ;  and  the  lat- 
IBT  bftd  ignorantly  ua^d  Rewards  an  ounce.  Antispasmodics,  emetics, 
tMi  nnapisDM,  were  resorted  to;  but  in  vain.  The  convulsions  in- 
ereased,  the  4)ulse  became  more  and  niore  feeble,  and  the  patient 
diedl  On  inspection,  Bome  red  points  were  seen  on  the  arai^hnoid,  a 
fltitog>otNttteodoor  wa^i  exhaled  from  all  paits^  and  the  heart.  9tom< 
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aeh,  and'braiii,  weie  in  a  heahfay  state.    In  the  blood  veaseb  na 
trace  could  be  found  of  tbe  poison  which  had  be6n  absorbed. — Ibid, 

11.  Sounding  ike  Internal  Ear  in  Deafness. — New  improveoienta 
and  discoveries  in  practifcal  surgery  are  almost  daily  occuirmg. 
Civiale's  lithontritia,  Dupuy trends  vital  dilatation  of  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  Deguise  and  Beclaid's  operation  for  wotinds  of  the  duet  of 
the  pafotid  gland,  the  restoration  of  the  soperpubien,  oc  log^  operw 
ation  of  lithotomy,  Hig^nbodiain^s  application  of  nitrate  of  silver . 
e^ttemally  in  several  kinds  of  inflammation,  beades  many  other  pro- 
cesses which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  attempt  in  this  place  to  enu- 
merate, but  which  must  have  been  noticed  by  all  the  diligent  reftd^ 
of  the  Recorder,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  demoiurtrate  the.  flourish- 
ing state  of  this  impoctaiil  Jnanch  of  the  healing  art 

Where  deafness  is  owii^^D  obstruction  of  uie  Eustachian  duct 
and  disease  of  the  internal  organs  of  hearing,  M.  Debau  the  younger, 
has  succeeded  in  removing  it  by  inserting  a  tube,  which  he  calb  H 
sound,  into  the  duct,  and  tbroi]^  it  intr^uoing  air  in  order  to  dis- 
tend it,  and  to  eicpel  mucus  or  other  matter. ,  Two  cases  are  related^ 
in  which  h^  perfectly  succeeded  in  the  operation,  and  the  r^toitLtlon 
of  the  hearing  was  com|dete.  One  of  them  was  an  obstruction  of 
the  4ntemal  oriflce  of  the  fiuMchian  duct,  the  sequel  of  a  chroniQ. 
ioflttnmation,  which  had  Aeoueiitly  reached  to  the  cavity  of  th^  tym- 
panum; the  second  was,^  chronic  inflaxmnatioji  of  the  Eustachian 
duct,  with  coptractifHi.  In  the  flrst  case,  the  restoration  of  hearing 
was  instant^leous,  as  so6n  t^tir  had  been  introduced  to  distend  the 
cavity.  In  Ue  second  patient,  several  trials  were  necessary,  as  it 
was  sonre  time  before  the  end  of  the  instrument,  by  proper  and  mod- 
erate force,  could  penetrate  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  most  minute  anatomical  knowledge,  and  a 
happy  manual  dexterity,  ^ugbt  to  be  possessed  by  the  surgeon  ^i4io 
would  expect  to  succoed  in  intoducing  the  instrument  The  opera- 
tion is  asserted  to  be  neither  disagipeeable  nor  painful,  in  any  peculiar 
degree,  to  the  patient.-r-iJirf. 


It.   ORIQINAL. 

12.  Riport  oh  the  Diseases  qf  Cincinnati  in  the  Spring  of 
1828,  concluded  from  page  176 — Jwie  mmiber. — 4.  Jlgue  and 
Fever, — Case^  of  Ague  occurred  this  Spring,  as  usual,  and, 
indeed,  had  presented  themselves  though,  less  frequently 
throughout  the  Winter.  In  almost  every  instance  the  individ- 
ual affected,  had  experienced  some  form  of  autumnal  ievet* 
in  the  preceding  year,  or  two  years  before.  We  feel  justified 
in  ftie  conclusion,  therefore,.that  our  vernal  in  termitteBts  ate 
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to  retOity  V^  rehipses.  Tbeir  pirediq[)Oflitig  cause^  «l,  kast^ 
48  the  morbid  impress  of  the  foregoing  yean  For  their  im- 
iriediat^teproduction  an^xcitrngt^use,  in  ge&eralf^me  vio- 
lation of  the  non-natt&dh  (to  revive  the  quaint  nomendatttre 
of  our  professional  ancestors)  was  necessary* 
-  The  syHiptoiBs  wbrch  they  exbUnted  were  various*  la 
softie  cases  they  assutned  the  character  of  periodical  head«:ihe 
or  sun  pain;  in  others  the  paroxysm  consisted  chieiy  in  pains 
and  acbii]^  of  the  muscles  and  periosteum  of  the  long  bones ; 
in  some  thei^e  was  but  little  cbilliae^  and  a  great  deal  of 
yawning;  in  others  the  cold  stag^^fiMffl^  to  a  shake;  in  alf, 
the  hot  stage  was  either  «IIght,'^f,^lf  Hcdient,  of  short  daration. 
The  type  wasyin  different  cases,  both  tertian  and  quotidian. 
Iif  some  instances  tiie>  complaiat  assumed  a  cotcigestive  oi 
malignant  aspect;  but  it  was  in  asttcf  ohly^  for  we  fnet  with 
^  ease  in  whidi  it  proved  &tal,3fl%e  ^aalignant  intenmttehts 
of  Autumn  are  wont  t(%4o.  A  few  iQ#viduab. had  repeated 
attacks ;  the  distance  between  Ihem,  lAd  ^  numberof  pei^ 
sons  affected  becoming  less' and  liss,  a^the  weather  became 
warmer.  The  subjects,  of  it  w^^  chiefly  emigrants  from 
aj^fah  tituationSy  or  inhabttatns  of  Cinctnnati  who  had  ti:av- 
efied  the  preceding  year.  -    r 

^.  Yemal  intermittents  are  often  cpkopltcs^ted  with  enlarge* 
m^^  of  tbe  liver aad  spleen, especially  the  tatter;  which ,are 
tile  consequences  of  repealed  attacks  ot  fev«r;  and  by  aug- 
inentirigtbe  debilityof  the  patient,  increase  his  liabili^  to  re* 
lapses. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  vemaUntermittents  of  ttie  present, 
as  of  preceding  springs,  we  have  not  found  a  debilitating  meth* 
od  efficacious.  We  met  with  no  case,  in  which  Moodletting 
was  required.  £fi^VxKaMar(ic5  were,  in  general,  requisite; 
if,  indeed,  a  deranged  ^tate  of  the  decretory  functions  of  the 
Uyor  and  gastro-enteritic  o^mbraiie  call  for  that  class  of  medi- 
cines. We  were  abcustomed  to  adiiijnister  them;  but  are 
by  DO  mefms  sf^tisfied  that  they  are  always  necessary.  Our 
leliaBcet  was  on  iftw^,  and  stimuk^^  and,  in  the  results  of  their 
l^be]^  eshibililM)  we  were  seldom  dis24[>pointed.  Our  j^rac- 
ttce  «[«ft.t9^conH]^;^ce  their  administi^tipn  at  the  earliest  "^ 
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sible  period  of  the  attack;  and  to  continue  it  through  the  par-* 
oxjsm  as  well  as  the  interaiit^ion.  We  have,  in  some  cases* 
employed  the  bark,  in  substance,  united  with  powdered  doves. 
and  the  biiarlrate  of  potash*  In  this  composition  the  spice  re* 
conciles  the  stomach  to  the  impress  of  the  bark,  while  the 
hydragogue  and  diuretic  virtues  of  the  bitartrate,  contribute, 
signally,  t0  the  prevention,  or  temoval  of  the  visceral  enlarge- 
ments of  which  we  have  spoken. 

And  here  we  may  take  occasion  to'  say,  that  for  the  cure  of 
the  enlarged  spleen  or  ague  cake,  we  know  of  no  more  suc- 
cessful method,  than  the  administration  of  tonics  and  diuret- 
ics, combined.  Of  the^^fcrmer  the  bark  is  the  most  power- 
ful and  appropriate:  of  the  latteri  we  have  found  &e  nitrate^, 
and  bitartrate  of  potash  and  the  squill,  most  successful.  la 
these  cases,  general  corroboration  and  increased  ftecretioD^ 
are  tiie  conditions  requisite  to  a  cure;  and,  if  it  be  attempted 
by  either  method,  alone,  the  success  wtU  be  less  perfect. 
Whatever  plan  is  adopted,  however,  we  must  persevere,  fer 
weeks,  and,  sometimes,  even  for  months,  before  a  cure  wiH  be 
effected.  But  increased  renal  secretion  is  not  the  only  kind 
that  will  answier  in  these  cdse^*  Mudi  may  be  done  by  exd* 
ting  the  liver;  for  which  purpose,  the  fiL  hydrargyri  may  be 
administered  in  suitable  portions,  at  night,  the  bark  being 
given  by  day.  Or,  w^may  act  on  die  intestmal  mucus  mem- 
brane, with  jalap  or  the  compound  powder  of  that  root^  uni» 
ted,  with  the  cinehooa.  But  we  must  return  to  Ale  subject 
of  Ague  and  Fever. 

Within  the  last  three  naonflis  we  have  repeatedly  substitu- 
ted the  suihpate  (f  juina,  for  the  baric  itself,  in  vernal  inter- 
mittents,  and  have  found  it  successfoL  In  several  instances, 
we  have  united  it  with  the  smIphaU  x^  moffhia.  The  foUow- 
ing  formula  has  aaswered,  in  most  cases: 
Bj.  sulph.  quin.  gr.  viij. 

morph.  ^.j. 

Mix  and  divide  into  8  pot(rdeis* 

One  to  be  taken  every  two  op  three  hours,  without  any  re^ 
gard  to  the  paroxysm.  *  In  some  instances  the  proportion  of 
«^b«  morphisB  wAs  found  too  large;  and  in  others  the  sulph. 
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quinac  too  small.  Mitigation  of  fever,  tranquilitj,  and  perspi- 
ration, geoerallj  followed  on  the  use  of  this  compound.  In  a 
few  cases,  we  saw  it  ejected,  apparently  in  consequence  of 
Jtbe  gastric  irritation  whi^  itself  exoited;  but,  by  perse* 
Terance,  the  stomach,  at  length,  became  quiet,  and  the  de- 
aired  effect  was  pro4n9ed« 

We  shall  only  add,  that  we  haye  found  an  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  skin,  and  the  daily  use  of  small  quantities  of 
bark,  or  some  other  bitten,  the  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
venting relapses* 

13.  DiarrhoKU'^lvk  common  yeirs,  we  are  not  presented 
with  cases  -of  diarrhoea,  till  near  summer*  In  the  present 
spring  it  was  otherwise*  Early  in  May,  when  there  was  no 
intense  heat,  nor  any  obvious  atmospheric  causey  no  incon- 
inderable  number  of  persons,  chiefly  young  men,  were  at- 
tacked with  this  malady*  It  was  not  in  general  attended  with 
vomiting.  Some  of  them  had  considerable  fever,.and  in  some» 
4h0  symptoms  strongly  inclined  to  those  of  dysentery.  We 
iieard  of  no  fatal  case*  ItcontLmedto  prevail  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  treatment  requii^ed  was  simple.  An  emet- 
ico-cathartic^  followed  by  the  compound  powder  of  ipecac, 
when  there  was  fever,  or  by  a  pill  of  dpinm,  when  no  fever 
was  present,  generally  moderated  all  the  synq^toms,  and 
aonetimes  even  effected  a  cui^  In  other  cades  it  was  neces- 
sary \o  ^minister  a  second  cathartic  after  the  suspension  of 
Ihe  peristaltic  action  by  the  opiate,  and  then  to  quiet  tiie  sys- 
tem by  die.  action  of  a  second  anodyne.  After  which,  recov- 
ery^ general  took  place,  without  fortiier  difficulty. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  cholera  and  dysentery  began  to 
show  themselves,  as  usual ;  but  being  strictly  summer  epidem- 
ics, we  shall  omit  any  notice  of  them,  until  we  come  to  make 
report  of  the  diseases  of  that  season. 

14.  fVaduresofthe  Thigh. — The  great  number  of  contrivan- 
ces, which  have  been  ofifered  to  the  profession,  for  the  cure  of 
fractures  of  the  thigh  bone,  prove  that  a  good  ai^thod  has  not 
yet  been  invented.  In  the  Umted  States  no  apparatus  is  in 
^ch  general  use,  as  that  of  Desault;  but,  I  believe,  few 
practitioners  are  satisfied  with  it,  or  any  of  its  modifications^ 
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We  h^Yt  oureeWes  been  followers  of  the  great  ParistaD  sor- 
geon;  but  have  encountered  the  same  difficulties  with  our 
brethren.  The  soft  parts  at  each  extremity  of  the  limb  havCf 
generally,  become  excoriated;  and  the  patient  so  restless  un- 
der  thatcoDditioi)y,UDited  with  his  long  continuance  in  an  irk. 
some  position,  that  when  the  time  for  reunion  had  arrived,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  maintain  the  necessary  degi^  of  ex- 
tension. 

Considering  that,  in  reference  to  the  proper  length  of  the 
limb,  extension  is  not  required  fqr  the  first  eight  or  ten  days,, 
duang  which  the  difficult:  of  maintaining  it,  from  the  ful- 
ness of  habit  and  aosubduedmuscular  power  of  most  patients,, 
at  the  time  of  the.acddent,is  far  greater  than  at  any  other 
period,  we  were  lately  induced,  in  the  case  of  a  boy  ten  yeai?^ 
(dd,  to  omit  the  application  of  the  apparatus,  till  the  second 
week  after  the  casufdty^ 

When  called  to  the  patient,  we  applied  a  muslin  roller^ 
moderately  tiglU>  from  the  toes  to  tlie  hip  of  the  afiected 
limb)  then  placing  the  patient  on  his  back  en  a  hjsird  bed,  we 
drew  up  and  flexed  both  kitees^ovcr  a  double  inclined  plane 
formed  out  of  bed.  clothes;  and,finally,^with  another,  bound 
the  two  legji  together.  throug)iaat  their  whole  length.  The 
patient  .was  l^ft  in  this  position,  tilt  the  inflammation  and  fever 
consequent  upon  the  iojary^  had  subsided,,  and  by  abstinence 
and  other  aptiphlogistics,  he  was  brought  into  a  state  of  gene- 
ral relaxation.  The  appm^  of  Desault  was  then  applied^ 
and  adequate  extension  effected,  with  but  little  difficulty  or 
excoriation.^  Id  due  tiow  th^*patient  was  released  from  cour 
finement;  wh«p  his.  liAib  wMMit  4iortened  in  the  least,  nor  in 
any  manner  d^formed». 

We  would  hete  ask,  whether  in  all  the  latter  stages  of  the 
freatoient,  the  limb  nnight  not  as  well  be  placed  over  the 
double  inclined  plane,  and  supported  by  the  other,  a9  to  be 
kept  in  the  splints  of  Desault .  As  soon  as  the  new  osseous 
matter  has  acquired  a  tolerable  degree  of  induration,  it  is 
probable,  that  the  weight  of  the  leg^  and  the  support  of  the 
other  limb,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  shortening  and 
deformity.    Thus  the  period  of  pennanent  extension  might,. 
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periiaps,  h6  reduced  to  k  single  week ;  and  by  ;rcsorting  twice 
to  the  method  of  Pott,  and  once  to  that  of  Desault,  ihe  sufler- 
ingB  of  the  patient  would  be  mitigated,  while  the  chances 
ofdecrepitude  might  be  lessened. 

•  Not  being  professional  Surgeons,  we  throw  out  these  little 
hints,  without  pretending  to  know  all  that  may  have  been 
tuggestcd  by  others ;  and,  in  no  feeling  of  anxiety  for  the  man- 
ner, in  which  they  may  be  received  by  th^e  profession. 

15.  Our  Board  of  Healtk^-More  than  twelve  moi^ths 
ago,  the  City  Council  of  Cincii»ati/4nstituted  a  Boaklof 
Health;  and  delegated  to  it  a  variety. of  advisory  and  other 
powers.  As  yet,  we  believe,  the  public  have  been  favoured 
with  no  manifestation  of  its  wisdom;  but  whether  from  its 
vis  inertia,  so  characteristic  of  lean^ed  bodies,  or  the  previous 
excellence  of  our  police,  rendierihg  all  interference  superflti- 
ous,  we  are  not  fully  informed.  )t  is  believed,  however,  that 
(he  said  conservators  of  the  public  health,  have  but  seldom 
been  together;  and  that  various  parts  of  the  city  abound  ia 
evidences,  that  its  police  cegulatipn?  are  susceptible  of  itifi- 
provementi  We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Council,^ 
the  propriety,  of  constituting-  th^  Board,  in  futui;e,  entirely  of 
9iedical  gentlemen;  who,  to  avoid.tb^iioputation  of  willing- 
ly suffering  the  public  causes « pf  4t^ase  to  multiply  upon 
society^  would  be  induced  to  discharge ,  their  duties  with 
vigildnce,.  and  good  will.  Mea^^^wbUe  we  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  say,  that,  notwithstanding  ev^.  appearance  of  neglect,  the 
ci^  was  never  bealduer,  in  JmIjs' ttiaiuat  present. 

16^  Splendid  Engnamtgi  rfJbwmidm  BSrds. — ^We  have  been 
lately  favoured  with  the  prospectus  of  a  work  on  the  birds 
of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Jl  J;  Aildtibon,  well  known  in 
these  interior  states,  and  for  spme  tttne  one  of  the  artists  of 
the  Western  Museum,  in  this  cfty.  'When  in  that  situation, 
w;e  had  frequent  opportunities  of  ihspecting  his  coloured 
crayon,  drawings,  of  the  birds  of  this  country,  and  can  bear 
testimony  to  their  gr^at  beilu^  and*'fidelity.  Mr-Audubpn 
is  now  in  Tendon,  where  his  publicgtiou  is  to  be  made.  We 
deemth^  followingjsxtracts,  from  his^jrospectus  not  inappro- 
priate^ for  a  journal  which  circulates,  extensively,  in  the  re- 
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gion  of  country  which  has  supplied  the  very  originals  to  wtneli 
he  refers. 

^'To' those  who  have  not  seen  any  portion  of  the  author^s  splendid 
Collection  of  original  Drawings,  it  may  he  proper  to  explain,  that 
their  superiority  consists  in  every  specimen  being  of  the  full  size  of 
life,  portrayed  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  proportion  and  qvLHinej 
the  result  of  peculiar  means  discovered  and  employed  by  the  autlior 
and  lately  exhibited  to  a  meeting  of  th^  Wemerian  Society.    Be- 
sides, in  every  instance  where  a  difierence  of  plumage  exists  between 
the  sexes,  both  the  male  ai(W}  the  female  Birds  have  been  represented. 
The  author  has  not  contented  himself  with  single  profile  views  of 
the  originals,  but  in  Tery  many  instances  he  has  grouped  them,  as 
it  were,  at  their  natural  avocations,  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes,  eiiher 
on  branches  of  trees,  or  amidst  plants  or  flowers.    Some  are  aeeo. 
pursuing  with  avidity  their  prey  through  the  air,  or  teaiching  diii* 
gently  their  food  amongst  the  fragrant  foliage;  whilst  others  of  an 
aquatic  nature  swim,  wade,  or  glide  over  their  allotted  elenienU 
The  insects,  reptiles,  or  fishes,  that  form  the  food  of  the  birds,  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Drawings;  and  the  nests  of  the  birds  have 
been  frequently  represented.    The  plants  are  all  copied  from  na- 
ture, and  the  botanist,  it  is  hoped,  will  look  upon  them  with  delight.. 
The  eggs  of  most  of  the  species  will  appear  in  the  course  of  pnbli- 
cation. 

<^The  great  interest  which  has  been  excited  by  the  exhibition  of 
these  Drawings,  and  the  flattering  praise  wfai^h  has  been  bestowed* 
upon  them  in  Edinbui^gh,  Lin^ipool,  and  Manchester,  have  induced 
the  author  to  publish  EngraTings  of  them,  upon  a  scale  of  el^gan^^ 
never  before  attempted  in  lliifl  oi  any  other  country.  He  has  been 
encouraged  to  commence'  suoh  an  arduous  undertaking,  at  the  sng- 
gestion  of  some  of  the  moat  eminent  naturalists  both  in  America 
and  Great  Britain;  and  he  is  proud  to  acknowledge,  that  thdi  pat« 
ronage  has  been  extended  to  Urn  towards  the  encouragement  of  the 
wodc ;  and  he  trusts  to  their  SHfiport  and  that  of  the  public,  enabling 
him  to  complete  one  oS  the  most  qilendid  puUicationa  which  has 
ever  appeared." 

The  work  will  consist  of  300  figures,  all  as  large  as  lifSs; 
and  coloured  according  to  nature.  When  completed,  it  wiH 
cost  about  f  500.  We  <nre  happy  to  see,  attached  to  the 
prospectusi a  Ust of  190 snbwribers, headed  bjr  Qwi^lV. 
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Gentlemen  in  the  United  States  who  wish  to  subscribe,  may 
address  themsdves  to  Mr.  John  James  Audvbcn^  Jfo.  %5^  Great 
Rxasell  Street^  Bedford  Squarcj  London. 

WESTERN  MEDICAL  LEOTURES* 

17.  Medical  College  of  Ohio. — The  Lectures  of  this  Institu- 
tion will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  next  November; 
and  will  continue  without  intermission,  till  the  end  of  the 
ensuing  Febru^,  on  the  following  subjects,  viz: — : 

Anatomjiand  Physiology^  by  Jedediah  Cobb,  M.  D. 

Materia  Medico^  by  Cuarles  E.  Piskson,  AL  D. 

Surgery^  by  Jesse  Smith,  M.  D. 

Chemistry  and  Phamuicy^byVieY.  Eluah  Slack,  M.  D. 

Obstetricks  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children^  by  Josiah 
Whitsmam,  M*  p. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Akdieifie^  by  John  Mookhead,  M.  D. 

The  price  of  the  Anatomical  Ticket  is  $12;  that  of  each 
ofthe  others  is  $10. 

The  fee  for  Matriculation,  including  the  use  of  the  Library, 
and  admittance  to  the  Hospital,  is  $3.  In  the  Hospital,  (the 
Commercial  Hospital  and  Lopatic  Asylum  of  Ohio)  a  regular 
course  of  Clinical  instruction  is  delivered  on  ihe  most  impor- 
tant of  the  cases  presented* 

'  The  cost-of  graduation  is  $21,  being  ^ree  dollars  to  «ack 
Professor  and  three  for  the  Dipioma*  TTie  Commencement 
for  cot>ferring  degrees,  is  held  immediately  ailer  the  close  of 
the  Examination  at  the  end  of  the  Session. 

From  its  connexion  with  tlie  Ciofminercial  Hospital  and 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  Ohio,  this  Tnstiiution  furnishes,  beyond 
question,  such  opportunities. of  acquiring  anatomical  knowl- 
edge, as  catinot  be  surpassed  elsewhere  in  the  Western  coun- 
try. 

By  order  of  the  Faculty, 

JEDEDIAH  COBB,  Dian- 

Mdkal  College  ofOhio^  Ctncimali^ 
JufySthj  iS2B.  1 
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18.  Transylvania  UnwersHy — Mtdkal  DepartmenL — "^The 
Medical  Lectures  will  commence,  as  usual,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  November,  and  termmatc  on  the  first  Saturday  of 
March. 

Benjamin  W.  Dudley^  M.  D.,  on  Anatomy  and  Sui^gery. 
Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D.,  Institutes  and  Clinical  Prac- 
tice. • 
John  E.  Coosk,  M.  D.,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
William  H.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Obatetricks  ^d  Diseases 

of  Women  and  Children* 
Charles  W.  Short,  M.  Ou,  Matefia  Medica  and  Medical 

Botaoy. 
James  Bltthe,  D.  D«,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
Each  Pxofesaor  lectures  daily,  Sabbaths  excepted.    The 
Ticket  to  the  anatomical  and  surgical  course  is  $20;  each  of 
the  others  is  $  1 5.    Matriculation,  with  the  use  of  the  Library, 
|5.     The  Graduation  Fee  is  f  90. 

C.  W.  SHORT,  M.  b..  Dean. 
Lexington^  Xmtucky^July  ,28th,  1 828. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  undersign^,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  declining  state  of 
health,  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  diqsosing  of  the  **  Western 
Journal  of  the. Medical  and  Physical  Sciences?'*  The  Editor, 
Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  is  the  purchase;  and  will^  hereaHer,  be  the  8(^ 
Proprietor  and  Publisher  as  well  as  Editor.  To  him  or  his  autho- 
rized agents,  therefore,  ia  future,  all  lettere  of  business  must  be 
directed,  and  all  payments  remitted. 

E.  S.BUXTON. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  Slst,  1828. 
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TO  TfflS 

PHYSICIANS 

OP  THE 


At  the  close  of  the  last  number  of  The  Western 
Journal  of  th^:  Medical  and  Physical  ScienceSi  the 
subscribers  were  informed  that  it  has  been  transfer- 
red to  jLhe  undersigned,  who  has,  therefore,  unex- 
pectedly become  at,  once  Proprietor,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

It  is  not  without  regret,  that  he  finds  himself  thus 
situated ;  as  his  editorial  duties  were,  of  themselves, 
sufficient  to  occupy  most  of  the  time,  which  profes- 
sional engagements  left  at  his  disposal.  Inured, 
however,  to  hard  labour,  and  deeply  interested,  as 
he  has  become,  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  he 
is  fa,r  fcom  cherishing  a  feeling  of  discouragement. 
iEIaving,in  1819,  issued  proposals  jfora  similar  work, 
and  obtained  a  considerabje  number  of  subscribers, 
he  was  the  first  to  project  such  an  enterprize  in  the 
Western  States — although  various  causes,  chiefly 
growing  out  of  his  connexion  with  Medical  Schools, 
precluded  him  ftom  entenng  upon  its  pecformance 
before  the  opening  of  the  ye^r  1827.  Since  that 
time  he  has  encountered  several  unexpeered  diffi- 
cuhies;  but  indulges  the  hope  that  they  have  at 
length  disappeared,  and  that  the  work  will  be  ren- 
dered as  permanent^  as  such  publicaiioos  generally 
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are:  whether  it  can  be  made  as  worth;  of  public 
patronage,  mast  depend,  not  on  his  own  exertions 
merely,  but  on  the.  contribution  to  its  pages,  with 
which  he  may  be  favored,  by  the  enlightened  Phy- 
sicians, Surgeons  and  Naturalists  of  the  great  region 
which  it  is  designed  to  represent. 

Such  contributions  he,  again,  respectfully,  soli- 
cits, and  would  here  take  occasion  to  indicate  cer- 
tain subjects,  to  which  he  would,  especially,  invite 
the  attention  of  his  Western  brethren. 

1.  Rare  or  singular  cases  of  disease.  To  re- 
port all  cases  would  be  impracticable  and  absurd. 
To  report  the  successful  on/y,  is  uncandid.  Cases 
which  go  to  the  suggestion  of  a  new  principle  or 
rule  of  practice;  which'  either  weaken  or  sustain  a 
disputed  point;  which, terminating  unfavorably, may 
serve  as  a  warning  to  the  profession ;  and,  finally, 
those  which  occur  with  exceeding  rarity,  may  al- 
ways be  published  with  advantage  to  others,  and 
credit  to  the  reporter. 

2.  New  forms  of  disease,  depending  on  causes^ 
either  discovered  or  unknown. 

3.  Annual  epidemics,  in  which  the  reporter  should 
always  omit,  as  far  as  possible,  whatever  is  com- 
mon to  the  malady  in  all  its  visitations,  and  occupy 
himself  with  its  peculiarities. 

4.  Brief  or  synoptic  reports,  consisting  of  a  sort 
of  account  current  with  the  weather  and  diseases, 
of  the  different  seasons. 

5.  Accounts  of  new  medicines ;  with  a  clear  dis- 
crimination between  their  effects  and  the  effects  of 
those  for  which  they  are  oCered,  either  as  auxilia- 
ries flr  substitutes. 
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6.  Experimental  treatises  on  our  native  medicinat 
plants. 

7.  Cbemical  and  therapeutick  accounts  of  our  mi* 
neral  springs. 

8.  Comparative  histories  of  the  diseases  of  the 
negroes  and  whites. 

9.  Facts  for  an  estimate  of  the  peculiarities,  which 
the  diseases  prevailing^  on  board  the  steam  boats  of 
the  Western  and  Southern  waters  may  present. 

10.  Reports  on  the  diseases  in  our  penitentiaries. 

11.  Detached  facts,  in  clinical  medicine,  which 
may  be  proper  for  insertion  under  the  head  of  Origi- 
nal, Miscellaneous  Intelligence. 

12.  Notices  of  the  discovery  in  the  West  and 
South,  of  s^ch  minerals,  as  are  in  any  way  employ- 
ed in  pharmacy. 

The  Editor  would  not,  however,  absolutely  res* 
trict  his  correspondents  to  new  facts;  inasmuch  as 
he  believes  that  on  many  subjects  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  old  ones,  is  imperiously  required ;  he  would 
be  happy,  therefore,  to  receive  and  publish  essays 
and  dissertations  on  all  subjects  in  the  profession, 
provided  they  develope,  either  new  principles  or 
new  practical  maxims. 

In  regard  to  the  rules  which  should  be  observed 
in  the  preparation  of  papers,  for  a  Medical  Journal, 
he  will  take  the  liberty  of  offering  to  his  junior 
brethren  a  few  remarks. 

In  such  papers,  the  first  excellenc^is  truth.  Ev* 
ery  thing  that  is  published  id  a  journal  of  medical 
science,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  divested  of 
error;  for  it  may  all,  sooner  or  later,  influence  the 
treatment  of  the  sick,  whose  lives  might  be  jeopar- 
dized, in  consequence  of  perversions  or  suppressions 
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of  the  truth.  The  next  great  re^juierte  is  pet^neuky  ; 
that  what  the  writer  has  observed  and  thoaghi,  n^y 
be  readily  ai^  clearly  comprehended.  The  next  is 
conciseness;  which  many  readers  would^  io  reality, 
place  at  the  head  of  the  <iolumlief  good  qualities:— 
And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  would  hare 
much  reason  on  theijr  side ;  for  the  quantity  that  is 
published,  in  the  journals,  and  detached  works,  of 
the  present  age,  is  really  enough  to  deter  the  timid 
and  the  indolent,  from  all  reading.  Originality^  is 
another  important  property,  which  should  never  be 
wanting.  Mere  learning,  and  laborious  rumination 
of  that  which  has  been  masticated  by  ethers,  will 
neither  advance  the  interests  of  the  prof^siop,  nor 
satisfy  readers  of  good  sense-  Finally,  those  who 
write  for  medical  journals,  should  not  consider  the 
minor  rules  of  composition  beneath  their  attention. 
If  advanced  in  years  and  reputation,  their  example 
will  be  authoritative,  and  should,  therefore,  be  a 
good  one :  If  young,  they  should  seize  every  occa- 
sion to  improve  themselves  in  the  art  of  writing. 
Indeed  no  member  of  the  profession, either  high  or 
low,  should  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  disregard 
the  laws  of  orthography^  etymology^  syntax  and  co//a- 
iation  in  any  thing  which  he  presumes  to  address 
to  his  brethren.  LastJy,  in  mercy  to  editors  and 
compositors,  he  should  write  (or  procure  to  be  writ- 
ten) an  unaffected  and  legible  hand ;  withotft  which, 
he  has,  in  fa^,  no  guaranty,  that  the  primed  will 
be  a  correct  cogy  of  his  written  communieation. 

The  undersigned,  regarding  the  ^labourer  as 
worthy  of  his  hire,"  proposes  to  bis  brethren  of  the 
West  and  South: 
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L  A  receipt  for  the  year's  subscriptim  to  tb^ 
Joon^aL,  for  every  paper^of  not  less  than  four  p9ig^^h 
winch  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  iaserlion. 

IL  One  dollar  a  page,  for  eyery  comiriiiiiicatiao^ 
exceeding  four  i^gee,  which  may, /jrom  its  merits, 
be  entitled -to  publication* 

HI.  A  premium  of  fifty  doHars,  for  tVie  best  dis- 
sertation on  each  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  Tlie  general  principles  of  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  the  diseases,of  the  negroes  of  the  South- 
ern States ;  with  a  particular  application  of  them  to 
the  malady  generally  denominated  Negro  Consump- 
tion ;  reference  being  constantly  had  to  the  consti- 
tutions and  diseases  of  the  whites  of  the  same  re- 
gion, as  standards  of  comparison. 

2.  The  treatment  of  autumnal  fever  on  thei  prin- 
ciples of  Bronssais ;  with  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  success  of  that  plan  and  the  one  previoiftly 
pursued,  illustrated  by  original  cases. 

3.  The  remote  cause  and  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
disease  denominated  in  the  Western  country  the 
^.^  Sick  Stomach  ;^^  with  a  successful  discussion  of  the 
question,  whether  it  is  a  new  disorder. 

4.  The  successful  application  of  the  process  of 
Civiale,  to  the  destruction  of  the  caieulus  vesiccBj  es- 
tablished by  American  cases. 

The  dissertations  to  be  accompanied,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  by  private  letters  containing  the 
names* of  the  authors;  which  letters  will  not  be 
opened  until  a  decision  is  made  on  the  respective 
merits  of  their  papers. 

It  only  remains  for  the  undersigned  toadd,that,hav- 
ing  divested  himself  of  all  conaection  with,  medical 
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schools,  be  proposes  to  bestow  upon  the  Western  Jour- 
nal, now  the  only  publication  of  the  kind  in  Cincinnati, 
all  the  time  and  attention  that  can  be  spared  from 
professional  duties;  and  that,  in  dedicating  his 
humble  abilities  to  its  estaUishment  and  dissemina- 
tion, he  hopes  to  be  honored  with  the  countenance 
and  co-operation  of  maoj  of  hiS/ senior  brethren  of 
the  West;  while  he  confidently  anticipates  the  as- 
sistance of  his  former  alumni,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic, wherever  this  appeal  may  find  them. 

DANIEL  DRAKE,  M.D. 
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ESSAYS  AND  CASES. 

Art.  I — Observations  on  Miu  GxrruKn^s  Doubh  Cataract  ICmfe, 

BT   THE  EDITOR. 

Mr.  GuTHRiEy  the  inventor  of  this  instrnment,  is  one  of  the 
Surgeons  of  the  ^  Royal  Westniinster  Infirmary  for  the  care 
of  Diseases  of  the  lEye."  In  the  second  edition  of  his  valua- 
ble Lectures  on  the  operative  Surgery  of  the  eye,  published 
at  London  in  1827,  he  describes  the  instrument  with  its  appli- 
cation and  advantages,  in  the  following  words:  . 

"  In  order  to  avoid  some  of  the  difficulties  'attendant  on  the  di- 
vision of  the  cornea,  Dr.  F.  Jager,  of  Vienna,*  has  proposed  a  double 
knife,  one  rather*  smaller  {mn  the  other,  attached  by  a  button 
screw,  yet  capable  of  8lidi6|(  upon  it  hj  pressure  with  the  thumb,  ^ 
for  the  purpose  of  oom]^etuig  the  incision  of  the  cornea,  when  the 
punctuatiop  is  completed  by  the  larger  and  lower  one.  It  is  to  be 
introduced  in  the  same  way  as  Beer's  knife,  not  paralld,  but  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  cornea;  and  afierwaids  carried  across  the  eye, 
exactly  like  tlie  single  knife,  with  the  blunt  edge,  or  back,  foll6]|7ing 
an  id^  line  drawn  diiectly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  with  the* 
external  side  of  the  fixed  Uade  parallel  to  the'iris,  at  the  usual  dis- 
tance firom  the  junction  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotica.  When  the 
point  of  the  greater  kni&  has  transfixed  the  cornea  at  the  innar  side, ' 
pressure  is  to  be  made  op  the  button  head  with  the  thumb;  the 
smaller  kn^fe  is,  in  cansequence  of  the  pressure,  pushed  forward, 
while  the  greater  keeps  the  eje  steady,  until  the  operation  is  finished. 
A  needle  is  then  introduced  to  lacerate  the  capsule,  and  the  opera- 

*See  JiOudoD's  Sbort  Inquiry  into  the  Principal  Causes  of  the  Uo-  • 
successful  Terminatioii  ^extraction  by  tha  Goraea.    London,  1826. 
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tion  concluded  by  |entle  pressure  on  the  ball,  if  neoeasary,  to  dis- 
place the  lens  from  its  situation. 

^  In  employing  the  double  knife,  we  inay  use  it  as  we  would  a 
Beer^  knifo.  After  the  counter*pimctuation  it  made,  we  have  a 
support  for  the  ball  in  the  greater  knife,  while  the  cot  is  performed 
by  the  smaller.  There  is  no  necessity  for  dragging  forward  the 
eye  to  enable  the  operator  to  complete  the  incision.'' 

The  advantages  above  described,  have  not  all  been  observed  in 
the  trials  I  have  made  with  the  instrument,  and  I  suspect  they  will 
be  ibund  to  be  more  specious  than  real.  I  am  not,  however,  as  yet 
competent  to  give  a  decided  opinion  either  for  or  against  the  affinn- 
ative  one  of  Jaser,  or  of  our  au^r,  Mr.  Loudon. 

In  denying,  nowever,  to  this  instrument,  the  merit  which  has  been 
attributed  to  it,  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  of  its  bdng  the  founda- 
tion for  the  construction  of  another,  which  I  believe  to  be  more  per- 
fect— ^to  be  capable  not  only  of  preventing  nearly  all  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  occur  in  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  but  of 
obviating  tbem  when  they  have  occurred,  either  firom  accident,  or 
any  defect  in  the  operator,  k  is  a  double  instrument,  one  part  being 
a  cataract  knife  of  the  shape  of  WenzePs,  the  other  a  silver  blade 
of  the  same  form,  but  laiver  and  blunt.  (See  Plate!)  The  sharp 
steel  knife  is  attached  to  Uie  silver  blade  by  a  button  screw  in  the 
handle,  which  admits  of  the  knife  being  prised  forward  in  the  aanoe 
manner  as  lager's;  whilst  it  is  so  nicdy  and  closely  fitted  to  the  sil- 
ver blade  as  to  form  one  instrument,  neither  the  point  nor  the  edge 
catching  when  the  finger  is  pressed  along  it  An  opening  is  to  be 
first  made  in  the  cornea,  with  a  common  large  Wenzel's  knife  ^  which 
I  prefer  to  Beer's;)  and  of  such  a  size  as  to  admit  the  double  mstm- 
roent,  being  the  first  step  of  the  punctuation:  the  knife  being  with- 
ditiwn  the  aqueous  humour  escapes,  and  die  iris  is  piesMd  for- 
wards against  the  cornea,  the  eyelid  beii^g  aUdwed  to  Ikil  over  it 
If  any  protrusion  of  the  iris  should  take  place  at  Ihe  opening  in  the 

*  cornea,  the  protruded  part  will  return  toifs  place  on  ^entlv  rublnilg 
the  eyelid  with  a  silk  handkerchid^,  a  piece  of  sponge  or  the  finger. 
Hie  eyelid  is  now  to  be  raised,  and  the  douUe  instnunent  introduced 
at  the  opening,  the  silver  bla^  being  next  the  iris.  The  silver  point 
being  laiger  than  the  steel  one,  easily  raises  the  cotnea  and  presses 
back  the  iris ;  so  that  by  alternately  raismg  and  depressing  the  point 
of  the  instrument,  it  js  readily  earned  ack-oss  the  e^  in  front  of  the 
iris  and  pupil,  until  the  silver  point  touches  the  inside  of  the  cornea, 
either  immediately  opposite  the  point  of  entrance,  or  as  much  above 
or  below  as  the  operator  may  think  fit.  The  thumb,  which  has  hitli- 
erto  been  resting  on  or  near  the  button  screw,  is  now  made  to  nrav  it 
forward,  and  to  protrude  in  consequence  the  shrrp'steel  blade  through 
the  cornea,  when  the  instrument  re^iiiy  cuts  its  way  out,  and  com- 
pletes tlie  section  of  the  cornea. 

•  The  pi;mciple  on  which  this  instrument  is  used,  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  all  others.  The  great  object  ol  Wenzel,  Beer,  and  Jager, 
and  of  all  operators,*  is  to' prevent  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous 
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humour,  Until  the  knife  has  passed  across  the  eye  through  the  cornea 
nt  the  of^>osHe  side,  and  has  begun  to  cut  its  way  downwards.  The 
great  object  of  this  method  is  to  evacuate  the  aqueous  hmboar,  as  a 
preliminary  9tep  to  the  operation,  and  tojbring  the  eye  to  that  state 
which  renders  the  operation  recommended  by  tlwse  surgeons  im- 
practijcable.  The  great  diiftcully  they  have  to  encounter  is  the 
failing  forward  of  the  edge  of  the  iris,  at  the  moment  the  aqueous 
bomour  is  evacuated,  and  the  nedesaity  which  then  arises  for  bringmg 
tiie  knife  put  before  tjia  incision  is  completed,  or  of  wounding  the 
iris.  It  is  true>  rubbing  the  cornea,  as  directed  by  Wenzel,  will 
sometimes  cause  the  iris  to  move  from  before  the  edge  of  the  knife, 
bvt  this  is  xjnly  whwi  the  punctuation  his  been  well  made ;  for  it  will 
not  always  do  it,  and  the  Jcaife^must  then  be  withdrawn,  and  the  in- 
cisi(m  complet^  wkh  the  scissors  or  blupt-pointed  knife,  the  edge 
of  which  often  injures  the  iris,  and  always  cuts  with  difficulty;  so 
that  three  or  four  cuts  will  be  required,  leaving  the  general  edge  of 
the  cornea  uneven  and  indisposed  to  adhesion.  In  my  operation, 
the  double  instrument  not  being  introduced  until  the  eye  is  quiet 
after  the  first  attempt  made  upon  it,  the  iris  has  little  disposition  to 
fall  forward,  as  it  is  termed,  or  turn  upon  the  edge  of  the  knife,  be- 
cause this  movement  of  the  iris  is  caused  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
aqueous  humour ;  and  wjien  it  is  disposed  to  do  so  from  other  causes^ 
it  is  prevented  by  the  blunt  or  silver  blade,  wiiich  ke^s  it  back  in 
.its  place.  l*he  unsteadiness  of  the  patient^s  eye  only  delays,  but 
does  not  otherwise  iriterferb  with  the  success  of  the  op^atipn,  neither 
does  the  toughness  of  the  cornea,  botli  of  which  are  often  serious 
impediments  in  the  usual  method  of  extraction,  as  preventing  the 
perfecting  of  the  incision  by  a  single  introduction  of  the  knife,  and 
rendering  the  use  of  the  round'-pointed  knife  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  opening  to  a  sufficient  size  for  the  passage  of  the  lens  through  it. 
In  the  common  method  of  operating  it  is  dangerous  to  complete 
the  operation  by  one  incision,  on  account  of  the  spasmodic  action 
of  the  muscles,  which  often  expels  the  lens  and  vitreous  humour  witli 
great  violence.  By  my  nsethod,  this  sudden  spasmodic  action  has 
had  time  to  sulwade,  with  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour,  by 
the  formation  of  the  first  opening,  and  subsequent  filing,  of  the  lid, 
and  the  operation  may  theiefoie  be  completed  at  once  with  little  or 
none  of  this  danger.  Upon,  the  whole,  I  consider  that  this  instru- 
ment simi^fies  the  operation  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  renders 
one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  in  surgery,  one  of  very  easy  per- 
formance.^   pp.  343 — 346. 

The  following  plate,  copied^  witb  some  slight  alterations, 
from  Mr*  Guthrie's  book,  exhibits  fais  knife,  under  three  dif- 
ferent aspects.      ' 

Figure  first  slnmaboth  blades;— the  steel  or  cutting  blade 
pointed,  resembhng  a  Wenzei  knife,  and  liacluded  within  the 
No.  V.  2 
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cmitpur  of  the  silvei' blade  br  goard^  which  is  (d>tuse,  at  the 
point  and  edg^s,  and  lies  underneath.  •  This  is  the  knife  for 
the  right  eye^and  the  blades  have-the  relative  position,  which 
is  proper  when  thej  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  •eye. 
Figure  second  exhibits  the  cutting  blade  of  the  safne  side, 
detached.  The  hole  in  the  shank  receives  the  screw  point 
of  the  knob,  which  is  represented  below.  F^re  third  shows 
the  knife  for  the  left  eye;  with  the  cutting-blade  pi;o}ected, 
as  it  is,  at  the  time  when  the  section  of  the  cornea  is  comple- 
ted. .  The  silver  Made  in  this  figure  is  underneath. 
^  Soon  after  Mr.  jGuthrie^s  book  reached  the  United  States, 
I  requested  Dr.  HAV8,of  the  Eye  Ihfirmary,  at  Philadelphia^ 
to  put  it  into  ^he  hands  of  one  of  the  ingenious  cutlers  of  that 
city,  Mr.  Rc^irer^  and  have  two  sets  .of  these  instruments 
fDad&  for  me,  which  was  obligingly  done;  and  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  paper  is  to  state  the  results  of  my  trials  with 
them. 

Appropriating  one  set  to  operations  on  the  eyes  of  dead 
animals,  I  used  it  a  number  of  times^and  have  since  opei^ted 
witfa-^e  other  on  three  patients  of  the  Cincinnati  Eye  Infir- 
mary. 

From  the  language  of  the  ingenious  inventor,  it  could 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  least  difficulty  would  attend 
die  use  of  this  kmfe,  and  in  hcs  experienced  hiind,  tins  may, 
perhaps,  be  die  case;  but  considered  as  an  instrumerU  wkkk 
simpHfies  ihe  operation,  4n  a  remarkable  manner^  and  renders  ene 
of  the  most  difidtU  operation^  in  swgery^ome  of  very  easy  perform- 
ance; in  other  wordsf  as  an  invention  which  so  far  obviates  the 
iQie  difficulties  attendant  on  the  ordinar/  operatiom,  as  to 
enable  the  ^inexperienced  to  perform  it  with  facility,  safety 
and  kiccess,  its  claims  on  our  confidence  are  not  unqualified* 

I.  The  first  difficulty  attendant  on  its  use,  is  that  of  making, 
widi  atx>moK»i  Wenasel  koife^  as  Mr.  G.  directs,  an  incision 
B«fficien%  large  ;to  permit  the  double  knife  to  cross  the  disk 
of  the  iris;  but  If  this  be  not  done,  tiie  operation  cannot  be. 
aucoessfd.  When  five  Wenzel  knife  is  iiitreduoed  no  forUier 
than  the  centre,  en'  inner  edge  of  the  pupil,  the  aperture  wiU 
be  too  smaS  to  aihnit  the  Guthrto^:^^;  and,  if;  to  increase 
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the  dioiensioDs  of  the  incision^  tbe  Wenzel'knife  be  laade  to 
traverse  the  iri^^  the  operation  might,  in .  geneml,  be  safeij 
completed  without  withdrawing  diat  instrument:  in  oiber 
wor^B  without  Mr.  Guthrie's  knife.  Those,  tlicrefore,  who 
are  about  to  use  his  knife,  should  do  one  of  three  things,  in 
reference  to  this  di^cdlty.  1.  In  withdrawing  tjie  WenEcl 
knife,  the  handle  shouM  be  rotated  on  (,he  point,  by  which  the 
cornea  will  be  cut  to  a  greater  extent,  than  bj  tbe  mere 
puncture;  but  fts  \he  aqueous  humour  will  begin  to  escape, 
as  soon  as  the  rotation  commences,  this  mediod  may  not  be 
without  its  dangers  to  the  iris.  ^.  After  withdrawing  tbe 
knife,  one  of  Mr.  Guthrie^s  silver  guards  (the  cutting  blade 
being  detached)  may  be  introduced ;  and,  while  the  iris  is  thus 
protected,  the  cornea,  may  be  cut,  by  succeirive  strokes  with 
an  ins  knife.  This  operaition  is  safe,  but  tedious;  and  rendefs 
the  lips  of  the  wound  more  or  less  iritegular*  3.  Instead  of 
using  the  Wenzel  knife,  one  much  less  tapering  might  be 
made;  which  from  its  great  breath  would  make  a  sufficient 
incision  by  the  time  tbe  point  had  reached  d)e  outer  maigio 
of  the  pupil.  I  perceive  no  difficulty  either  in  the  cdnstruc- 
tion  or  use  of  such  a  knife;  and,  it  would  eiTectually  obviate 
one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  new  instrument. 

II.  Having  succeeded  in  introducing  the  Guthrie-knife,  tbe 
inexperienced  hapd  encounters  a  new  difficulty,  which  noth- 
ing but  practice  can  surmount  White  the  sikrer  blade  is 
pressed  forward  and  kept  firmly  in  its  position,  across  the 
anterior  chamber,  the  cutting  blade  is  to  be  projected.  In 
doing  this  the  silver  blade  has  a  tendency  to  recede;  and 
without  proper  care  we  shall  move  it  backw^trds,  instead. of 
moving  the  other  forwards.  Ifthe^rst  incision  should  not 
have  been  sufficient,  to  permit  the  point  of  the  silver  guard 
to  reach  the  cornea,  on  the  opposite  side,  this  recession  will 
almost  inevitably  occur.  It  can  onlybe  prevented  by  press- 
ing the  point  of  the  guard  against  the  cofnea,  where  tbe 
second  puncture  is  1o  be  made,  sustaining  that  part  by  the 
middle  finger  of  the  left  band;  placed  over  the  camncula 
lachrymalis..  In  this  manner  the  guard  may  be  kept  firmly 
and  steadily  in  its  place,  while  the  cutting  Uade  paoes  across 
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tiieeje^and  pierces  tibe  corneaxm  the  ianer  side.  If  on  in* 
troducing  the  instramest,  the  preparatory  incision  should  be 
found  to  be  too, small,  it  should  be  withdrawn,. and  the  cut 
made  larger,  with  the  scissors,  or  preferably,  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  above;  and  the  operator  should  not  attempt  to 
enlarge  it  by  projecting  the  cutting  blade,  and.  at  the  same 
time  moving  the  guard  across  the  eye.  Hie  two  motions, 
with  the  same  fingers,  could  not  be  performed  with  success. 
Hence,  as  it  respects  the  whole  operation,  Ibe  great  impoiv 
tance  of  a  free  initial  puncture. 

in.  When  the  muscles  of  the  orbit  are  prone  to  convulsive 
action,  the  eye  ball  cannot  be  kept  from  rolling,  without  a  de- 
greeof  pressure^  that  causes  more  or  less  prolapsus  tWrfw,  at 
the  moment  when  we  attempt  to  introduce  the  double  knile. 
I  am  aware  that  in  cases  of  spasmodic  action,  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour is  liable,  under  the  old  method^  to  be  thrown  out,  and 
that  Mr.  Guthrie's  method  will  diminish  thathability;  but  in 
doing  this,  it  evidently^  produc*es  a  different  dijfficulty,  that 
which  I  have  named,  and  in  some  cases  this  may  be  more  mo- 
mentous than  the  one  which  it  obviates. 

IV.  The  passage  of  the  tu^rument  between  the  cornea  and 
iri6,both  relaxed  and  quite  in  contact,  isjiot  without  its  difficul- 
ties; for  each  of  them,  in  turn,  is  disposed  to  catch  and  wrinkle 
on  the  silver  point,  and  the  latter  to  float  around  the  obtuse 
edges  of  that  blade,  so  as  even  to  be  in  danger  of  ii^'ury 
liom  the  steef  knife. 

y.  The  diickness  of  the  silver  blade,  if  it  be  so  strong  as 
not  to  bend,  is  such,  that  if  the  first,  incision  be  not  made 
extremely  near  to  the  8clerotica5.the  cut  of  the  steel 
1)lade,  will  be  so  for  towards  the  apex^  of  the  cornea,  that  (he 
central  part  of  the  eschar  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  interfere 
with  the  vision  of  the  patient. 

YI.  After  the  perfect  evacuation  of  ihe  aqueous  humour, 
from  both  chaknbers  of  the  eye,  through  the  initial  incidoq, 
and  the  consequent  collapse  «ad  relaxation  p(  the  com€li, 
that  Aiemhrane  probably  becomes  tougher,  and  more  difficult 
to  cut;  so  that  the  remainderK>f  the  incision  cannot  be  exe- 
<:uted  with  the  same  facility,  as  in  die  ordinary  operation. 
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I  have  Qs^  Mr*  Giithrie^s  knife  three  tunes.  The  first  ^ 
terminated  unfortiinatiely*  I  will  iBtate  the  manner,  as  it  in- 
volves  several  of  the  difficulties  iwhich  I  have  pointed  oat; 
and  Biaj  possibly  be  ihe  mdans  of  preventinc;  a  siiBtlar  resaH^ 
in  the  first  trials  wlHcfa  other  operators  may  niake  with  his 
ijistrument 

The  patient,  a  lad  14  years  old,  laboured  under  congenital 
cataract.     I  had  operated  on  hinoi  according  to  Mr.  Sanders^ 
method  and  found  the  body , of  ihe  lens  unabsorbed  and  soA. 
Immediately  after  the  operation  it  suffered  the  usual  increase 
of  opacity,  and  indun^ion.     At  the  end  of  several  weeks  it 
bad  undergone  no  pereeptibk  dissolution,  aod  a  portion  of  it 
appeared  to  plug  up  &e  pupil.    As  the  eye  wa^  weU  ibrmed, 
the  operation  of  extraction  seemed  quite  practicable,  and  I 
deterrai|ied^>on  using  Mr.   Guthrie's  knife.    The  initial  cut 
was  made  with  a  large  Wenzel  knife,  introduced  until  the 
poi^  was  near  the  nasal  edge  of  the  pupil.     On  withdrawing 
that  instrument  and  attenqpting  to  insert  the  Double  knife,  I 
found  theqiasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  globe  (as  is 
usual  in  congenital  cataract)  so  conuderable,  as  to  require 
more  than  the  ordinary  pressure  to  keep  it  steady;  and  this 
pressure  united  widi  that  of  the- convulsed  mu8cles,^j>rotn]- 
ded  the  iris  into  the  indsioq,  and  against  the  cornea  to  such 
a  degree,  as  rendered  this  part  b(  the  operation  exceedingly 
difficult.    By  gende  eibrts^  however,  the  .instrument  was  in* 
pinnated,  without  injury  to  the  iris,  as  far  as  the  Wenzel  knife 
had  be^  inserted,  when  the  puncture  would  not  suffer  it  to 
advance.    I  had  then  either  to  withdraw  it  and  enlarge  the 
incision,  or  to  attempt  its  enlargement,  by  projecting  the 
steel  blade.    As  the  tendency  to  a  protrusion  of  the  iris  was 
so  considerable  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  difficulty  in  ex- 
ecuting the  former,  I  decided  on  performing  the  latter.    I 
accoi^ingky  attempted  to  project  the  cutting  bhtde,  and  as 
festasit  should  enlarge  the  opening  to  push  forwan)  the  sil- 
ver guard;  but  from  tibe  unsteadiness  «f  the  gkibe,  and  the 
c<»iplex  movements  required  IhHn  the  same  fingers;  the  cut- 
ting Made  instead  of .  traversing  the  cornea,  at  that  time 
closely  in  contact  with  it,  pierced  that  tnetoibiwie  a  little  be- 
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low  its  centre,  and  cut  its  waj  out.  Thus,  insteaa,,or  a  senii- 
circular  cut,  extending  half  round  the  cornea,  parallel  to  its 
margin,  I  had  a  curved  incision,  commencing  at  the  usual  point, 
and  terminating  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pupiX  Thro* 
this  incision  the  lens  was  discharged  without  violence.  It 
was  followed  by  a  moderate  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
The  wound  healed,  and  the  anterior  chamber  was  properly 
replenished;  but  the  eschar  as  might  have  been  expected 
renders  ttie  cornea  opake  in  the  centre,  and  prevents  t&e  a^ 
mission  of  light  I,  now  believe,  tiiat  had  I  withdrawn  the 
double  knife,  and  enkii^ed  the  aperture,  in  the  n^anner,  which 
*  i  afterwards  adopted,  ihe  result  might  have  been  favourable. 

The  subject  of  the  next  case  was  a  man  50  years  of  age, 
whose  eye  was  was  steady.  The  initisd  puncture  was  made 
as  before,  and  enlarged  as  follows— detaching  'the  steel  from 
the  silver  Made  of  another  Guthrie*knife,  I  introduced  the 
latter;  and  used  it  at  once  as  a  defence  to  the  iris,  and  a  di- 
rector, for  a  smnU  scalpel,  with  which  }  contiiiued  the  incision, 
until  it  would  freely  admit  the  double  bladed  knife.  This  I 
then  passed,  without  much  difficulty,  acn>ss  the  anttsrior  cham- 
ber; ai^  pressing  the  point  against  the  cornea  of  the  ojfpo- 
site  side,  supported  by  a  finger,  of  the  left  hand,  I  completed 
the  ineisioQ  without  difficulty,  and  the  ease  teraunated  fr- 
vouraMy. 

The  subject  of  the  third  operatioD  was  a  young  man.  Hav- 
ing to  operate  on  the  right  eye,  I  detemnied  to  snake  the  in- 
eisMMi  upwards.  Tbt  cornea  was  punctured  as  before,  but 
from  the  great  tendency  of  the  globe  of  t)ie  eye  to  role  upr 
wards  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  enlarge  Ate  aperture  in 
ftat  direction,  and  was  obHged  to  operate  dbwnwards^  Prom 
the  unsteadiness  of  the  eye,  the  lengthening  of  the  cut  vras  a 
slow  <^ratioii,  but  I  at  lei^th  succeeded,  and  was  enabled  to 
posh  the  double  knife  across  the  eye,  and  finkib  Ae  operation 
without  accident. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  incinon  was  fortber  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  than  is  desiraMe,  in  qen- 
sequence  of  the  thickness  of  the  sihrer  blade;  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  an  Wn  blade,  which  might  be  made  much 
thinner,  without  bending,  would  be  preferable. 
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From  this  review  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
practical  application  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  knife,  I  am  compelled, 
to  believe,  that  its  value  is  less  than  he  has  supposed*  It  must 
be  recollected  that  he  offers  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  knives  of 
Beer  and  Wenzel,  on  the  ground  of  its  simplicity  and  safety. 
His  recommendation,  in  fact,  amounts  to  this,  that  while  re- 
peated trials,  many  of  them  disastrous  to  the  eye  on  which 
they  are  made,  have  been  found  indispensable  to  a  competent 
degree  of  skill  in  the  old  method ;  the  new  one  is  so  easy,  as  to 
render  teng  experience  unnecessary  to  a  successful  result. 
But,  although  intrinsically  a  valuable  method,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  a  course  of  practice,  little  short  of  that  which 
would  make  the  operator  (kmiliar  with  the  old  method,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  any  tderable  perfection  in  the  new. 

After  all,  however,  Mr.  Guthrie's  knife  is  not  without  its  ad- 
vantages. Whenever,  from  any  cause,  the  further  introdttc- 
tion  of  the  common  cataract  knife  would  endanger  the  irisy 
and  its  withdrawal  lead  to  a  failure  in  the  operation,  Mr. 
Guthrie's  knife  offers  an  admirable  resource;  and  cases  of 
this  kind  may  frequently  occur.  But  its  value  when  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eye  are  powerfully  convulsed,  is  more  disputable^ 
on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  iris  against  the  wound  in 
the  cornea.  It  may  tend  to  preserve  the  vitreous  humour; 
but  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  it  under  such  circumstances^ 
there  is  danger  of  injuring  the  iris.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
to  me,  that  Mr.  G.  has  overlooked  the  objections  to^  metb-^ 
od — no  uncommon  thing  in  men  of  inventive  genius,  and 
sanguine  anticipations. 

In  concluding  I  may  say  a  word  on  the  means  of  preserving 
his  knife  from  oxidation.  Whenever  two  metals  of  different 
degrees  of  oxidability  are  suffered  to  remain  nearly  in  con- 
tact, with  a  fluid  between  them,  a  galvanic  process  is  set  up» 
and  one  of  them  will  rust.  Thus  when  die  steel  blade  of  the 
Guthrie  knife  is  oiled  and  suffered  to  remain  in  connexion 
with  the  silver  guard,  it  becomes  speedily  oxidated,  as  I  have 
experienced;  the  two  blades  should,  therefore, be  kept  asun^ 
der  with  cotton  or  soft  paper. 
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Akt.  II«  PraOkat  observatione  en  the  IMnine  Hgemorrhage^  am- 
Meded  wiAJbflrtion  and  Part(ikition.    Br  Ta£  Ebitoe*  *' 

Few  subjects  bave  eognf^  tbe  atteBtion  of  Obstetricians, 
ttove.tban  Uterine  hoeiDorrhage.  WitiMMit  ciaimiiig  to  have 
hadaoj  qqcoiimiioii  share  of  obstetrical  practice,  I  may  say  that, 
io  attendance  on  many  hundred  patients,belo»ging  to  that  de- 
partBAent  of  the  pfofeision,  I  have  been  presented  with  aimost 
every  kind  and  d^«e  of  ateriqe  hoemorrhage,  and  have  not, 
in  the  course  of  more  than  SO  years  practice,  lost /i  single  pa* 
tient  wilh  that  ^rmidable  malady.  Wastfats  result  ascriba* 
ble  to  new  views  of  the  pathology  of  that  affection  and  a  new 
mode  of  practice,  it  would  certainly  he  proper  to  report 
thenu  I  have  relied,  however,  on  remedies  |enerally  known 
to  the  profesrioD*  Ought  I  then  to  consume  the  time  of 
ih^  readers  of  this  .  journal,  by  setting  forth  tiie  frian  which 
I  bave  IbllowedT  I  see  no  obje^oo  to  such  a  publicatiot; 
inatouch  as  it  can  scarcely  foil  to  be  usefiil,  f^f  practitioners, 
occasionally,  to  draw  mono^pbs  of  their  practice,  even  in 
maladiQsthe  most  curable.  I  diall  state  what  I  have  to  say 
under  three  distinct  headsr-r-PreventioDi  Suppression  and  Res* 
toratien. 

L  Or  PasvBNTfOtr. 

1.  When  uterine  hoemorrhage  is  expected,  either,  at  the 
pffoper  time  of  pai^turitioii,  or  before,  mueh  may  be  done 
to  avert  it.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  sanguine  temperament 
and  full  habit, Uood-tettiog  is  indispensable;  and  in  proper* 
tioB  to  the  f  stent  to.  which  it  is  carried,  will  the  danger  of 
hcemorrbage  be  diminidied.  There  are,  however,  feeble  and 
dy«pectic  ijonttitijitjpns,  in*  wfaidi  a  resort  Io  this  preventive 
reniady,  wodd  he  unavailing,  and,  indeed,  prejudicial.  In 
s^eb  constitutions,  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  lancet,  in  the 
period  of  uteio  gestation,  is  altogetfi^'  improper,  and  has 
(^n  produced  alxHrtton.. 

S,  j&notfaer  propfa^ctic  is  purging,  which,  by  weakaiing 
the  action  of  die>eart,djmlttidies  &e  iB4>ttlse  into  the  uter- 
ine arteries^  and  by  promoting  seeretioa  and  peristaltic 
action,  in  the  bowels,  seems  to  lessen  the  deteraiiBatioo  to 
tbe  uterus^ 
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3b  Alliird  and  mottt  powerful  meaot  of  preventioD, it  <lie 
liberal  administratioD  of  opium  or  laudanum.  Hiis  should 
follow  the  blood4ettiOg  and  purging,  when  those  remediet 
are  employed.  The  qaantitj  given,  should  be  great  ei^oafk 
to  exert  a  crippling  influence  on  the  dradatoiy  «jwtenv. 
which,  in  vigorous  coastitntionst,  cannot  be  eanlj  affected,  if 
venesection  be  not  premised.  The  power  of  the  narcotic 
over  a  hcemoriiiagic  tende^c;  is  so  great,  that  when  there  ia 
no  particular  degi:ee  of  plethora,  I  feel  little  apprdiaffiioii 
for  any  patient,  after  being  brought  under  their  ii^i^nce. 

4.  A  .  recumbent  posture,  a  hard  bed  and  warm  (eet  are 
all  requisite;  bat  can,  by  no  means,  be  reUed  on  to  prevent 
hcemorrhage,  where,  the  tendency  to  it  is  very  great. .  I  can- 
not, however,  too  strongly  innst  On  the  necessity  of  perfect 
rest  and  physical  and  moral  cpjtiet,  immediately  after  ^eliv-* 
esy.  Many  a  patient  has  been  bpought  into  a  most  reduced 
state,  simpfy  hy  a  neglect  <^  those  precautions. 
If.  Of  iSttfpbssskmt. 

1.  When  uterine  bcemorfbage  begin%  whatever  nojiy  have 
been  the  vigour  of  the  drculafion,  it  is^  speedily  brought 
below  the  standard  of  health.  Venesection,  therefore,  how>» 
ever  valuable,  as  a  means  of  jHrevention,  is  whoHy  inadmissi- 
ble as  a  means  of  cure,  exieept  in.  the  earliest  stages. 

2.  But  .the-sarae  remark  does  not  apply  to  c^pium,  which 
1  have  found  adapted  to  every  «tage  of  tthispro/luvnim*  The 
quantity  required  #  eometilkws  very  gtfeat;  and  if  it4>e  not 
thus  administered,  bat  little  benefit  wHl  result  from  its  use» 
Two  or  tliree  grains  of  solid  opium,  or  a  laiige  tea-spoon  full 
of  strong  laudanum,-may  be  {pven  at  aein^e  portion,  and  re- 
peated once  or  twice,  accor^ng  todrcomstances*  Twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  the,  union  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  ipe- 
cacuanha, with  opium,  was  strongly  recommended^  by  several 
practitioners,  especially  the  late  professor  Barton.  I  have 
often  resorted  to  the  combination;  but  am  by  no  means  saluB^ 
fied  of  its  superiority  over  uocombined  c^iuno.  When  eaav 
ployed  at  all,  it  should  be  in  the  early  stfiges,  when  the  seda^ 
tive  power  of  the  two  adjuvants  may  exert  a  iavorable  influ* 
ence  over  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.    In  exhausted 
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flUtes  of  ibe^raleo),  tlii»infliie»ee  is  not  beneficial^aory^nti, 
safe. 

S.  The.  abdomiwd  bandi^,  immediatelj  after  deliveiy, 
sbooM  never  be  i»egleeted,'wheD  hcsmorrbagc  U  threatened. 
It  may  be  promptly  applied,  in  a  temporary  way,  over  the 
clothes  of  tte  patient,  and  readjasted  after  some  hours*  By 
compressing  the  uterus  betireen  the  pcarieies  abdamm^  and 
tike  contained  viscera,  it  contributes  powerfully  to  prranote 
the  lon)€  cofitraetions  of  that  organ,  90  euential  to  the  sup* 
prossim  of  hoftmorrhagc. 

1  have  h^ard  fears  expressed,  that  a  tigtit  bandage,  imme' 
diately  after  parturilioQ^  might  do  harm;  but  such  apprehen- 
sioDS  are  groundless,  li^is  only  flie  nnddlfiil  application  of 
it  that  can  do  ii^ury.  As  too  often  applied,  it  ^  a  mere  cord 
drawn  around  the  patient,  over  the  hypocbondriae  and  epi- 
gastric regions.  Such  a  ligature  interferes  with  the  action 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  by  its  pressure  en  the  scrobiculus  cor- 
di%  inevitably  distresses  the  patient,  while  it  is  &r  from  ful- 
fiUteg  the  intootion  with  whicJb  it  is  enq^ed.  The  band- 
age should  be  broad  and  firm,  and  passed  over  the  iliac,  hypo- 
gastric and  umbilical  regions ;  and  ought  io  be  drawn  so  tif^t, 
espo(:ially  below,  as  to  compress  the  viscera  firmly  against 
each  other,  fot  on  this  all  its  efficacy  depends.  Now  this 
compression  is  attended  with  tiiret  excellent  eflfects:  First, 
it  maintains,  the  excitement  of  the  heart 'imd  bndn;  and,  in 
bad  cases,  prevents  syncope: — Secondly,  it  preventr  or  res^ 
trains  hmmorrhage: — ^And,  tbirdlyt  it  facilitates  the  sepata* 
tioD  and  discharge  of  ttie  placenta.  To  promote  the  last  ob« 
jOct,it  is  common  to  direct  4l6  patient  to  make  long  inspira- 
tions and  eipiratioBB,aad  to  employ  Aictions  over  the  region 
of  the  uterus;  bat  the  former  do  fiir  more  good  with,  than 
without  the  bandage;  and  the  latter  areata  almost  every 
respect,  ioleiior  to  it  To  its  ipifluence,  chiefly,  I  ascribe  the 
iact,  tiiat  I  have  never  yet,  in  my  own  practice,  been  obliged 
to  introduce  my  hand  into  tiie  uterus  for  the  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating the  placenta  firom  its  attachment. 

In  epeaUng  of  the  safety  of  the  tight  bandage,  it  will  be 
understood,  that  I  refer-to  the  period  inmiediately  after  deH- 
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very;  which  is^  io  r^litj^  the  <miy*one  that  hnperioudjr  re- 
quires it  At  a  subsequent  time^when  the  circutDstaaces 
that  favor  haemorrhage  no  longer  exist,  and  the  seoiibility  of 
the  abdominal  parteties  and  &e  contained  viscera,  has  become 
exalted ;  ihe  tight  bandage  would  be  injurious,  and  is,  in  re. 
ferenee  to  the  objects  fer  which  'it  was  applied,  quite  unne^ 


4.  Cec^  air  and  oM  topical  applications,  are  of  great  mo-  i 
ment;  bift  too  much  reliance  should  not' be  placed  on  ttiem. 
as  long  as  the  heart  and  artecies  retain  a  conriderable  degree 
of  vigour,  they  are  highly  ben^cial;  bu^  in  states  of  the 
system  greatly  reduced,  if  too  liberally  ftppHed,  they  may  do 
harm;  and  in  every  stage,  it  is  important  to  preserve  the 
temperature  of  the  lower  ^xtr^mitiefs*  The  ii^eetion  of  cold 
water  ibto  the  oivity  of  the  uterus,  might,  und5ubtedly,  be 
resorted  to,  in  despercfte  cases,' widi  success,  though  snbee* 
quent  hysteritis  might  sometimes,  perhaps,  ensue. 

5.  The  iTampon  is  a  remedy,  vrUcb  may  often  produce  Ae 
most  salutary  effects.  Of  the  propriety  ef  a  resort  to  tfiis 
instrument^  in  cases*  of  early  abortion,  there  can  be.  no  diP 
ferenee  of  opinion;  9s  the  uterine  eavity  ia  then,  in  general^ 
so  small,  that  it  may  be  filed  vrttt  coagqla,  before  the  pifUent 
would  sufier  any  alarming  redilction  of  strength.  There  are 
many  practitioners,  however,  who  condemn  a  resort  to  it,  after 
ordinary  parturiti<m.  But  even  then,  it  does  good,  though 
it  should  not  be  relied  upon  to  the  neglect  of  other  means. 
That  it  may  prevent  the  external  discharge,  while  the  large 
uterine  cavity  is  fiWng  with  Mood,  no  one  can  deny;  but  fliis 
need  not  operate  to  the  dtsadrontage  of  the  patient,  unless 
the  practitioner  takes  it  fer  granted,  that  there  is  no  discharge 
into  the  uterus,  because  he  has  prevented  a  dischargeyrom  it 
He  should  look  weH  to  the  state  of  the  circulation,  and,  al- 
so^ to  the  animal  functions  ^nerally;  and  if  he  finds  them 
felling,  he  will  stmd  in  little  need  o(  a  vaginal  discharge, 
to  apprize  him  of  the  continued  existence  of  hcemorrhage. 
Now,  in  such  a  case^  wfll  4t  be  dhi^ishcd^  by  withdrawing 
the  Tampon,  and  suflering  the  Mood  t^  flow  ouft  uncoagidattd  ? 
I  answer  that  it  will  sot)  but  the  reverse  isust  happeti»    For 
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if  a  CjO&gtdv&H  produced  bj  the  refitrai»ing  influence  of  the 
Tan^Mui,  10  the  early  i^eriods  of  geBtation^  cah  moderate  the 
hcBmorrbage,  it  is  e^piaUy  tme,  that  it  can  do  the  sanae  thing, 
after  delivery,  at  tfafe  fbil  period.  I  would,  therefore,  pro- 
mote the  fiM*niaiion  and  retention  of  coagula,  within  the  ute- 
rine cavity;  and  rely  upon  their  contact  with  the  bleeding 
scnrfece,  pressod  against  them  by  the  action  of  the  external 
bandage,  to  moderate  the  discharge.  At'  the  same  time,  I 
would  resort  to  ev>ery  other  remedy,  as  if  the  Tampon  had 
not  been  employed.  It  is  only  objectionable,  when  it  is  made 
oup  exclusive  reliance. 

6.  l^ew  cases.  In  the  profession,  offc>  such  alarming  indica- 
tions of  exhaustion  an^  debility,  as  the  hoemorrhages  which 
we  are  i^oitoideringi  And,  what  is  more  aj^ling,  the  dis- 
charge may  continue,  notwithstanding  the  powers  of  the  heart 
are  extremely  reduced.  Under  sudi  cinl^umstances,  inters 
nal  and  external  stimulatioi^  is  of  the  utmost  importtoce. 
To  e^t  file  /ormer,  brandy,  whisirey,  ammoniated  alcohol, 
tincture  of  camptior,  and  othier  excitants,  united  with  lauda- 
num, may  be  administered  fr^elyi  <but  the  stomach  is  some- 
.times  irritable,  and  oftener  torpid,  so  ttiat  we  shall,  frequently, 
be  disappointed  In  our  attempts  to  sustain  the  smking  ener- 
gies of  the  patient,  1l>y  Internal  excitants.  In  these  cases,  the 
pulse  becomes  exceedingly  feeble  ani  empty,  the  respiration 
embarrassed,  the  surfece  pale,  cool  and  sweaty,  and  the  -feet 
cold;  but  above  all,  there  occurs  an  epigastric  anguish, 
which  suggests  to  die  patient  that  death  is  approaching. 
Now,  in  this  extremity,  as  well  as  io  the  approach  to  it,  I  am 
eoDvijiced  that  nothingk  equal  to  external  sthfiulation,  with 
mustard.  It  npt  only  arrests  the  declining  powers  of  (he 
system,  but  restrains  the  boemorrhAge,  which  is  exhausting 
the  pflttent  I  feel  quite  certain,  that  I  have  saved  the  tires 
of  several  patients^  by  a  resort  to  sinapisms.  As*  no  time  is 
Io  be  lost  in  these  caises,  the  phy^cian  should,  in  general, 
take  upon  Umsetf  flieir  preparation;  and  in  the  first  place, 
Hhe  mustard  wUdi  he  uses,  ought  to  be  good.  He  should 
prefer  ihb  unplihreriMd  seed,  which  may  be  crushed,  for  the 
Occasion,  Btti  vHH  be  free  from  tiie  ordinary  adulterations. 
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Secondly,  it.3hould  be  mixed  up  with  boiling  water  or  vine* 
gar,  and  used  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it«  Tbirdlj^  ti^ 
napisms,  thus  prepared^  should  be  applied,  of  a  large  ase^  to 
the  epigastrium,  and  to  the  lower  and  idQer  sides  of  the  legs* 
In  extreme  cases,  when  the  feet  are  cold  and  insensible,  we 
can  onlj  relj  upon  epigs^stric  irritation;  and  its  aniniati]^ 
influence  on  the  various  functions,  is,  in  all  respects,  admira- 
ble. Tfaepukerisesinits  volume,powerandregularItj;  or,if 
entirely  suspended,  which  occasioaally  bappeaft,  it  if  render- 
ed  perceptible;  the  deathJike  sensation  of  sinking  and  oS 
syncope,  is  removed;  and 'the  boeiAorrbage  moderated.  Ift 
such  cases,  it  wiU  not  answer  to  rely  iqMA  apidicatioiiB  to  the 
lower  extremities;  for  in  their  state  of  coldness  and  tDsensi- 
bility,  the  mus^d  wtll  not  act  upon  them,  in  .due  time*  It 
is  proper,  however,  ta  apply  them,  that  when  the  epigastric 
sinapism  may  have  revived  the  susceptibility  of  the  sur^^ 
generally,  the  returning  exciten^ent  may  be  augaiented  and . 
sustained  by  their  action*  When  they  excite  pl^lgent  pain,, 
and  the  patient  becomes  restiye,  udder  their  impress,  they 
may  be  removed;  but  in  pUegmatic  temperaments,  their  re- 
Application  will  bdben  be  necessai^.  • 

By  these  means,  varied  and  comhioed,  according  to  jciri 
cumstances,  I  have  had  more  success  in  the.  treatment  of  ute- 
rine hoemorrhages,  than*!  have  been  .so  fortudate  as  to  expe- 
rience, from  other  agents  in  the  treatment  of  any.  other  dan- 
gerous disease;  and  am  disposed,  therelbn^  to  think  highly 
of  them*  In  their  application,  I  have  laid  the  greatest  stress 
on  opium,  the  tight  banda^  and  sinapisms;  and  if,  in  my 
relative  estimate  of  the  value  of  our  different  resources,  I 
have  differed,  in  any  degree  from  others,  whose  practice  1 
have  known,  it  has  been  In  preining  thege  measmres  with  great- 
er energy;  and  placing  less  reliance  upon  cold  vineg^  cool 
air,  sugar  of  lead,  and  warm  irons  to  the  feet 

After  every  odious  uterine  hoenoorrhage,  there  sXicceedB 
a  period  of  feverish  excitement,  with  head-ache,  and  morbid 
vigilance.  The  proper  remedy  for  this  conditioii,  is  alme 
evacuation;  which  nutj  be  effected  either  by  eneauitaora 
<^thartic*    The   young  uractition^  is  oftea  appreheasire, 
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liowever,  that  purging  may  reproduce  the  hoemofrhage;  but 
of  this  there  i&  bo  danger*  He  need  not,  therefore,  suflfer 
bis  patient  to^Ungercnder  these  symptonis;  but  resort  to  the 
means,  of  which  I  o!»Fe  spoken,  at  an  earij  period.  They 
will  not  only  adford  graat  relief  from  those  symptoms;  but 
contribute  equally  to  an  abatement  of  the  i^r  paias,  which, 
frequently,  proye  so  obstinate,  under  tiie  narcotic  treatment; 
This  48  particulariy  true  of  emollient  enemata,  which  will, 
in  gner^,  giM  more  relief  from  that  painful  affection,  than 
any  other  remedy,  at  present  known  to  Hip  profession* 
IIL  Of  RssTimATiON. 
The  recoi^ry  fromco(»ou8  uterine  hoemonhage,  especially 
tiu^  connected  with  abortion,  is  generally  tedious.  The  di- 
gestive, indeed,  die  nutritive  *  organs  generally,  fall  into  tor- 
por and  depraved  acti(xr.  In  fact,  the  great  functidns  of  cir- 
Cflatiott  and  innervation,  are  left  oMxe  or  less  reduced 
and  perverted;  and  their  I'estoration  is  not  easily  effected* 
StimnlaiitB,  tonics,  and  nutrients  are  the  means;  but  under, 
an  undisceming  and  indiscriminate  administration,  it  is  far 
firom  bdng  certain,  that  they  will  succeed  to  the  satisfaction 
either  of  the  patient  or  physician.  They  must  be  so  admin- 
istered, that  tiie  former  do  not  excite  headache  or  epigastric 
heat;  nor  the  latter,  acidity  of  the  stomach.  It  is  necessary, 
in  shorty  to  look  dOigently  to  the  state  of  the  great  secretions, 
especially  those  of;  the  hyer,  intestines,  kidneys  and  skin. 
Scnoe  one  or  more  of  these  will  generallgr  be  found  in  a  state 
of  bad  heaUb,  and  must  be  treated  with  appropriate  stimuli^ 
Hence,  it  i#  necessary,  while  administering  general  stimulants, 
to  employ  those,  also,  which  act  upon  particular  organs^ 
Thus,  tfie  secretion  of  bile  must  be  maintained  >y  tiie  piL 
hydrargyri  and  aloes,  foraie^  into  pilb  widi  extract  of  gen- 
tian. Intestinal  s^retion  and  excretion,  must  be  promoted 
by  the  same  cooq^tion;  by  smaU  doses  of  cinchona  bark 
and  jalap ;  or  an  inftision  of  senna,  with  bitters  and  aromatic^, 
to.  which  the  carbonated  alkalies  or  magnesia,  may  be  advai^ 
tageously  added.  The  stomach  mast  be  regulated  in  it& 
susceptibilities  by  an  occasional  emetic  <^  ipecacuanha,  from 
which  the  best  dBecti  viU  often  resvli.    Tlio  urinary  secre- 
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tion,  when  Jeficient,  must  be  promoted,  bj  stimulating  dia- 
reties.  Lastlj,  the  fanctioDS  of  the  skiD  should  be  maintained 
by  frictionsy  flannel,  exercise,  and  the  cold  ot  warm  batti. 
If  we  thus  attend  to  the  state  of  the  secretions  and  excretions, 
our  patients,  debilitated  by  copious  boemorrhage,  will  seldom 
experience  inconvenience  from  the  most  active  stimulation, 
while  its  restorative  influence  will  be  decided* 

There  are  too  morbid  states  connected  with,  or  rather  ma* 
king  part  of,  that  now  under  consideration,  which  frequently 
cause  great  suffering  to  the  patient,  and  trouble  to  the  phy- 
sician;— I  aUude  to  hysteria,  and  prolapsus  uteri  with  leu- 
corrhoea.  They  are  very  commonly  united.  In  patients  of 
a  sai^uine  and  vigorous  temperament,  they,  in  general,  yield 
promptly,  to  the  treatment  of  ^ich  I  have  spoken;  but  such 
are  not  their  usual  subjects;  and,  attacking,  chiefly, those 
of  a  phlegmatic  or  nervous  constitution,  they  are  apt  to  prove 
obstinate.  It  is  not  my  intention'  to  dwell  upon  the  treat- 
-ment  of  tiiese  symptoms;  for,  in  fact,  I  know  of  littie  that 
can  be  done,  save  that  which  has  been  recommended.  I  may 
refer,  however,  to  the  speedy  exhaustion,  which  the  suscepti- 
bility of  tiie  system  sufiers,  under  the  diffusible  stimulants, 
which  are  usually  employed  in  these  cases.  Thus  the 
antispasmodic,  which,  to-day,  afibrded  great  tranquility  to 
the  nervous  system,  may  entirely  fiiil  to-noorrow;  when  anotfa> 
er  prescription  will  be  necessary.  It  is  pot  indispensable, 
however,  to  resort  to  diffisraa  medicines,  every  time  we  pre- 
scribe anew,  for  when  we  employ  composite  redpies  (which, 
in  general,  are  naost'successfol  in  ttiese  cases)  a  noere  change 
in  the  proportion  of  their  ingredients,  will  frequently  answer 
the  end  in  view. 

As  to  tile  local  treatment  of  the  uterine  system,  I  am  by 
no  means  conraiced,  that  it  aflbrds  much  relie£  Astringent 
injections  sometimes  do  good,  but  their  eftcts  are  fiu*  too 
limited;  From  pessaries,  I  have  seen  stiU  less  bttiefit,  and 
they  give  the  patient  more  trouble,  than  injections.  A  pelvic 
cold  batli  is  servtceaUe,  if  persevered  in.  Frictions  and 
pharmaceutic  stimulants  over  the  sacnd  portion  of  the  $piral 
column^  are  usefiiL    A  racumbcnt  position  on  a  mattrass  or 
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straw  bed?  is,  in  all  bad  cases,  quite  indispensable;  when  the 
patient  is  not  engaged  in  taking  exercise.  '  Walking  is  pre- 
judicial, but  our  chief  reliance  should  be  on  carriage  and 
horse  riding.  .The  patient  will  often  resist  the  proposal  to 
go  abroad,  on  the  ground  of  bqing  too  weak.  But  the  phy- 
sician must  decide;. and  he  should  not  be  backward  in  urging 
that,  which,  in  the  niajority  of  cases,  will  contribute  jnore  to 
allay  nervous  irritation  and  restore  tone,  both  general  and  * 
local,  than  the  whole  materia  niedica..    • 

I  shall  conclude  this  series  of  practical  remarks,  (extended 
much  beyond  the  limits  which  I  expected  them  to  reach)  by 
^  reference  to  the  iojury,i(rhich,  occasionally,  happens  to  pa* 
ttents  labouring  under  nervous  irritation  with  chronic  de* 
billty,  from  t6o  much  professional  officiousness.  Now  and 
then  we  meet  with  cases,  in  wi^h  our  choicest  stimulants 
and  tonics,  however  conibin^d  and  administered,  serve  but 
to  increase  the  inquietude  and  exhaust  the  strength  of  our 
patients.  At  the  sqme  time,,  there  will  be  great  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  ai^d  perpetual  .calls  upon  us,  for  new  and  more 
energetic  prescriptions.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  physician  to  resist  all  importunity^  and  withhold 
all  active  medicines.  This  determination  will  excite  new 
alarm;  but  in  most  cases  it  will  be  transient,  and  within  a 
few  days,  the  condition  of  the  patient  will,  in  all  respects,  be 
sensibly  improved.  During  such  a  period,  he  should  continue 
his  visits,  and  avail  hiniself.of  all  the  aid  which  can  fie  drawn 
from  moral  influences,  ^here  is  a.time  to  withhold  medi^ 
cines,  as  well  as' a  time  to  give  them. 
No.  V.  4  . 
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Art.  III.  Observations  on  Fractures  of  the  Patella.    BjCharles 
Bell,  F.  R.,S'.    ^s  delivered  by  him  in  his  Clinical  Lectures* 

[Fbom  the  Lo^t>on  Medical  Gazette.] 

Gentlemen, — The  cases  to  \^ich  I  shall  first  direct  your  atten* 
tion,  are  instances  of  fracture  of  the  patella,  now  m  the  hospj/al; 
and  although  they  are  related  briefly,  lliey  contain  illustrations  of  im- 
portant^raetical  doctrines;  indeed,  they  guide  us  to  the  principles  of 
our  treatment  in  all  cases  of  fracture. 

First  case,  Mary  Langthrone,  age(i  46j  was  admitted  into  the  fe- 
males' accident  ward,  August  23d.  Whilst  she  was  at  work  in  the 
l^itchen,  she  heard  her  mistress  c^ll  her,  and  as  slie  was  running  up 
stairs,  her  foot  slipped  from  one  of  the  steps,  and  she  fell.  She  is 
not  certain  whether  hef  knee  struck  aglinst  the  step.  She  was  una- 
We  to  raise  herself  up,  and  when  her  master  lifted  her,  she  discover- 
ed that  her  lameness  was  occasioned  by  her  kneepan  being  broken. 
"When  brought  to  the  hospital,  there  was  no  appearance,  on  the  inte- 
guments of  the  part,  as  if  it  had  been,  struck  or  bruised.  The  patel- 
la was  fractured  transversely,  and  tumefaction  of  the  joint  arose  soon 
after  her  admission.  During  the  fii-st  week,  attention  was  paid  to 
the  position  of  the  limb  and  body.  She  was  propped  up  in  bed  to 
bring  forward. tlie  origin  of  the  rectus  muscle;  the  limb  was  exten- 
ded to.  relax  the  ligament  of  the  patella^;  and  cold  lotions  were  apH 
plied.  When  the  kn^e  was  in  a  state  to  admit  of  the  fracture  bein^ 
set  permanently;^  it  was  done  in  the  following  way: — The  limb  was 
in  the  first  place  rolled  fVora  the  ancle  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh ; 
compresses  were  then  placed  above  the  upper  portion  of  the  patella, 
and  below  the  lower  portion;  straps,  made  of  portions  of  bandage, 
were  laid  along  each  side  of  the  knee,  one  on  the  ipside  and  another 
on  the  outside.  A  second  bandage  was  now  applied  over  the  com- 
presses a^  the  straps ;  it  was  passed  over  the  central  pa^ts  only  of 
the  latter,  and  the  ends  were  left  loose.  These  extremities  of  the 
longitudinal  straps  Avere  tied  closely  ^etber  on  each  side  of  the 
knee-joint:  in  this  manner  the  folds  of  the  roller  and  the  compresses 
were  approximated  towards  the  centre  of  the  knee;  and  the  two  frac- 
tured portions  of  the  patella  were  thus  brought  close  together. 

Oct.  20.  '  It  is  now  about  eight  .weeks  since  the  accident,  and  the 
bone  is  united,  but,  it  is  feared,  by  ligament,  although  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  perceptible* distance  intervening  between  the  two  portiens. 
She  has  attempted  to  walk  about,  the  ward,  but  finds  the  limb  very 
weak;  and  being  timid,  3he  seldom  ^ventures  to  rise  from  her  bed. 

Second  case,  David  Keitii,  aged  36,  a  bricklay^  was  brought  to 
the  hospital,  Sept.  15th,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  having  received 
an  ipjury  on  the  knee.  Little  credit  can  be  given  to  the  account 
which  he  himself  afterwards  gave  of  the  manner  in  which  the  jicci- 
Q^ni  occurred.;  but  it  appears  from  the  statement  of  those  who  w«re 
^^'ith  him,  that  his  foot  slipped  upon  the  curb-st9oe>  ^  that  lie  Mi 
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with  his  whole  weight  ob  his  left  krfee,  which  struck  upon  the  iron 
grating  of  a  sewjer.  When  brought  to  the  hospHaly  there  was  great 
eccfiymosis  over  the  whole  front  of  the  knee-joint  i  and  tlie  patella 
was  discovered  to  be  broken  into  three  portions.  There  appeared  to 
be  a  transverse  fracture  separating  two  upper  and  loner  pieces,  while 
a  lateral  portion  was  broken  off  longitudinally,  and  was  found  lodg- 
ed on  the  inside  of  the  condyle  of  the  femur.  This  last^nientioned 
portion  was  replaced  in  its  proper  situation  close  to  the  other  two. 
He  w^  placed  in  a  sitting  position  in  bed,  with  orders  to  keep  his 
limb  constantly  in  a  slate  of  extension.  When  he  became  iktigued 
with  sitting  erect,  he  was  allowed  to  recline  backwards,  but  care  was 
taken  to  elevate  the  limb  upon  pillows,  so  that  the  knee  approached 
the  pelvis,  and  the  rectus  muscle  was  relaxfed.  Seventeen,  leeches 
were  appliedto  the  joint,  and  af.erwards  cold  spii  ti^cus  lotions  were 
kept  constantly  upon  the  parts,  until  the  active  innan.mation  was  sub- 
dued! A  bandage  wa^  applied  to  the  limb,  but  as  it  gave  pain,  it  was 
immediately  taken  off.  When  the  inflanlmation  had  ceased,  the  knee 
was  bandaged. 

October  26th .-^The  union  is  so  complete,  that  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  where  the  bone  was  fractured.  The^  skin 
which  coveis  the  patella  being  no  longer  thickened  or  condensed,  but 
in  its  natural  condition,  the  whole  surfac^  of  the  patella  is  found  to 
be  uniform ;  no  indentatiott  can  be  detected,  to  mark  any  deficiency 
of  solid  bony  union :  there  is  a  slightly  eleirated  ridge  of  bone  exten- 
ding transversely,  which  points  out  the  situation'  of  one  of  the  frac- 
tures. He  has  been  walking  about  the  ward  for  some  days,  and  is  to 
leave  the  hospital  to-morrow. 

Tl^ese  two  cases  serve  to  illustrate  a  distinction  in  the  kinds  of 
firacture  of  the  patella,  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  the 
practitioner  should  understand.  In  the  first  it  tras  not  clearly  made 
out,  from  the  statement  of  the  patient,  hew  the  accident  took  place. 
For  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  patella  was  fractured  by  the 
convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  while  she  was  endeavoring  to  save 
herself  from  fiilling,  or  whether  on  falling  she  struck  the  patella  a- 
gainst  the  edge  of  one  of  the  steps,  and  thus  fractured  it,  indepen- 
dently  of  the  actiofi  of  the  muscles.  It  appeai>f,  howevfer,  that  the 
first  supposition  is  niost  probable ;  since  there  was  no  mark  of  any 
bruise  upon  the  integuments  of  the  knee,  and  there  was  very  incon- 
siderable swelling  of  the  joint  consequent  on  the  injury. 

In  the  second  case,  even  although  we  had  not  the  statement  of 
the  person  who  saw  the  accident,  there  was  evidence  of  great  injury 
having  been  inflicted.  The  bone  was  firactured  into  three  portions. 
This  pHroved  that  it  was-  not  by  the  simple  tearing  and  snapping  of 
the  bono  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  that  the  accident  occurred. 
Besides,  there  was  great  ecchymosis,  with  swelling  and  heat  of  the 
joint  for  some  time.  .  It  appears,  tlien,  that  the  patella  in  the  last  in- 
stance was  fractured  by  the  patient's  tripping  upon  the  edge  of  the 
curb-stone,  and  fiiJlliii^  apon  the  knee  with  his  whole  weight  against 
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• 
the  hon  dpokes  of  the  gratiDg;*    Thir  aa»dent,  besides  fracluriAg 
the  |)ttella,  it  is  to  be  ob^nred^  produced  great  injury  to  the  sorromi- 
ding  structures.  • 

We  shall  consider  these  cases  se[jarately,  fbr  it  is  important  that 
we  should  understand  clearly  the  distinctions  between  then).  In  the 
first  place^  we  shall  att«nd  to  that  fracture  of  the  patella^  which  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  convulsire  adtioa  of  the  extenscMr  muscles  of  the 
limb,  in  which. little  injury  is  dobe  to  the  parts  around  tife  j<Hnt :  and 
then  we  shall  contrast  it  with  another  kind  of  firacture  of  the  patella 
produced  by  a  direct  blow  upon  the  bone,  by  whiefa  it  is  splintered 
against  the  heads  of  the  femur  and  tibia;  as,  for  exankple,  when  a  per- 
son recdves  a  ,kick  fVom  a  horse,  dr  MLs  firom  a  great  height  upon  his 
knee,  *i  remember  it  happening  thus.: — A  coachman  in  th^  act  of 
pulling  up  his  horses,  broke  the  loot-board  on  which  he  pressed  with 
his  whole  weight,  and  fell  from  his  box.  In  his  fall  he  struck  his 
knee  against  the  roller  bolt,  and  fractured  the  patdla  into  several 
4X)rtions.  In  such  a  case  there  is  not  only  a  fracture  of  the  patella, 
but  there  is  also  a  violent  injury  of  the  joint  combined  with  it,  and 
the  importance  of  the  distinction  is  evident  fiom^  Ais,— the  treat- 
ment, which  if  pursued"  in  the  one  case  may  be  perfectly  proper  aad 
successful,  if  followed  in  the. other  may  be  attended  with  the  loss  of 
life. '  But  there  is,  besides,  another  reason ;  there  is  a  prospect  in  the 
one  case  of  the  broken  portions  being  u|Kited,  merely  by  means  of 
ligament,  while  we  may  expect  in  the  other,  by  proper  management, 
to  procure  union  by  bone.-  - 

In  the  comtnon  fracture  of  the  patella,  we  observe  an  appearance 
of  unnatural  flatne&s,  and  scfuareness  of  the  fore  part  of  thejknee, 
which  is  very  peculiar  and  chawcteristic  of  this  injury;  when  once 
it  has  been  observed,  the  appeanincef  can  soacoely  in  future  be  mista- 
ken. This  squareness  is  occasioned  by  there  b^g  certain  points  of 
bone  brought  nearly  upon  the  same  level ;  the  patella  being  trans- 
versely divided,  its  u^ier  portion  b  drawn  away  from  the  Iowct,  and 
thus  the  usual  prominence  in  the  centre  of  the  knee  i^  destroyed; , 
the  fractured  portions,  now  occupying  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
the  joint,  appear  as  projections  there,  while  the  two  condyles  of  the 
femur  jut  out  on  each  side  uimaturdly,  and  a  square  flat  sur&ce  is 
preduced,  bounded  by  these  projections  of  bone.  In  placing  the 
hand  upon  the  knee,  the  four  knobs  of  bone  which  ccmstitute  this 
peculiar  squarenees  can  be  felt,  and  the  sensation  c(mveyed  makes  it 
quite  dear  what  the  nature  of  the  accid^t  is. 

This  kind  of  fracture  of  the  pat^ais  most  fiequ^tly  caused 
by  the  person  stumbling,  and  ^i^  making  a  violent  cSibrt  to  recover 
his  balance.  He  suddenly  brings  the  quadriceps  extenw^  into  pow- 
erful exertion,  and  the  ferce  of  this  muscle  may  be  isaa^ed)  when 
we  coilsider  that  it  is  capable  of  throwing  up  the  whole  4)ody  as  in  a 
leap:  it  is  this  muscle  too  wfaidi  straightens  and  then  fixes  the  limbi 
when  we  rise  up  under  a  heavy  load  placed  upon  the  shoulders^  We 
can,  therefore,  imagine,  thai  in  maldng  a  violent  convulatve  effort, 
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irhoi  the  body  is  thrown  off  its  centre  of  gravity,  this  nrasde  may 
act.  with  force  sufiicient  to  rend  the  patella  asonder.  But  there  is 
another  circumstance  which  renders  the  lit^bility  to  fracture  greater; 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  fl^iion  of  the  knee-joint,  during  which 
the  patella  is  more  easily  broken.  About  the  middle  state  between 
extreme  fleziim  and  extension  of  the  limb,  the  patella  rests  with  its 
upper  half  upon  the  convex  surfiice  of  the  femur,  while  that  part  of 
the  bone  to  which  the  ligament  of  the  patella  is  attached,  projects 
without  supp(urt  over  the  space  left  between  the  separating  surmces 
of  the  femur  and  tibia.  If  the- knee-joint  be  fbrtbet  bent,  and  the 
quadriceps  muscle  hie  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  contraction,  thus  ve- 

0  taining  the  patella  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  femur, — and  if  the  liga- 
ment of  the  patella  be  acting  in  an  angular  direction  upon  the  pro- 
jecting part,  the  bone  is  then  snapped,  as  it  were  a  stick  broken  across 
the  knee. 

Sometimes  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  patdla,  which  take  place  in 
this  way,  we  find  there  is  a  confusion  in  the  statement  of  the  patient. 
When  asked  how  it  happened,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  make  out  whether  the 

'  bone  was  broken  before  he  fell  to  the  ground,  or  whether  his  fall  caus- 
ed the  fiticture.  But  it  is  not  unfi^equent  that  intelligent  patieyts^ 
of  their  own  accord^  state  distinctly  that  they  heard  a  snap  at  the 
knee^oint  whmi  they  were  making  a  violent  exertion,  and  immedi- 
ately after  thatthey  found  they  were  lame,  the  knee  sinking  un-  v 
der  them.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  attending  this  accident, 
that  when  a  patient  has  <mc0  suBered  from  it,  he  is,  very  liable  to  hdve 
the  patella  of  the  othw  kiiee  fractured.  Now  it  is  quite  unnecessa- 
ry to  attribute  this  to  the  patella  of  such  a  patient  being  of  a  very 
brittle  texture, — an  explanation  that  has  been  offered.  Tins  is  ex- 
oeetogly  unsatisfketory,  and  we  may  explain  the  circumstance  on 
anolker  principle,  namely,  the  lameness  and  inperfection  of  the  limb 
consequent  up<m  the  previous  injury.  In  all  probability,  when  the 
fractured  patera  has  united,  there  has  been  a  considerable  space  in- 
tervening between  the  potions,  and  the  interval  has  been  filled  up 
with  ligunentous  JBubstance.  Tbis,  it  may  be  percdved,  is  but  a 
poor  substitate  fi>r  the  perfect  structure  of  the  patdia:/  the  office  of 
the  patella  is  neatly  ^(esCroyed,  for  the  llgamentoas  part  plays  upont 
the  surfiice  of  the  fenynr,  nearer  the  centre  of  motion,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  muscles  lose  somewhat  of  ^eir  lever  power.  The  indi- 
vidual is,  therefor9|  ^pt  to  trip  fr^uently,  and,  consequently,  he  is 
very  often  called  ufion  to' make  those  violent  exertions  to  save  him- 
self fipoln&lbiig,  which  it  baa -been  shown  are  the  most  likdyta  en- 
danger the  patelki.  hiathuiheiiieuiBtherid^of  ruplunngtiiepa- 
tdla  of  the  soond  limb  fhim  hamg  Idready  hfkd  a  fracture  of  the 
ether.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  there  may  also  be  some 
peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  patella,  which 
may  render  its  firactuie  more  likdy  to  occur  in  some  perscuDS  rather 
than  IB  others.* 


*  We  have  heard  Mr.  Bell  state,  in  other  courses  of  hy  lectures,  m 
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The  next  question  i»esented  for  our  consideration  is,  What  is  (o 
be  done?  Is  the  bone  to  be  set,  and  the  knee  bandaged?  There  will  be 
many  occasions  for  our .  remarking  the  impropriety  in  all  kinds  of 
fracture  of  bandaging  the  limb  immediately  afler  the  accident  has  09- 
curred ;  We  must  delay  until  the  attending  inflammation  has  been 
subdued.  In  reference  to  the  accident  we  are  now  considering,  this 
is  a  part  of  the  subject  of  high  importance,  and  one  which  ought  to 
be  well  understood.  Some  years  ago  it  happened  thus : — ^"there  were 
four  cases  of  fractured  patella  admitted  into  the  hospital,  nearly  all 
at  the  same  time,  or  in  qdick  succession,  and  great  satis^ction  was 
denied  from  the  success  which  attended  them ;  but  at  last  a  man  was 
brought  who  had  fallen  from  a  height,  and  shattered  the  patella  by  < 
striking  his  knee  against  a  projecting  point. .  The  young  gentleman 
who  had  the  charge  of  all  these  cases,  being  satisfied  with  the  prac- 
tice which  had  proved  so  successful  in  the  foimer  instances,  thought 
that  he  would  do  right  in  pmsuing  the  same  treatment  in  this  one 
also.  Seeing  the  good  effects  of  bandaging,  and  not  having  suffi- 
ciently studied  the  difference  of  the  case,  li^  applied  a  bandage  the 
very  day  that  the  patient  was  admitted  into  the  hospital.  The  effects 
wese  but  too  obvious  on  the  first  view  of  the  surgeons;  the  pain, 
swelling,  and  inflammation,  d^ere  excessive,  and — ^not  to  dwell  on  an 
unfortunate  occiurrence — not  the  limb  only  but  the  life  was  lost. 

I  am  satisfied  that  yoq  will  make  the  proper  use  of  this  case.  Al- 
though it  happened  in  this  hospital,  yet  I  am  bound  to  relate  it  for 
your  instruction ;  it  conveys  aa  impressive  lesson,  and  should  make 
us  consider  well  the  difiereiice  in  the  nature  of  the  various  injuries 
by  which  the  patella  may  be  fractured.  In  a  cascxif  this  kind,  when 
there  has  been  a  violent  blow  upon  the  knee-joint,  inflammation  will 
continue  for  a  much  longer  time  than  when  the  bone  has  been  simply 
broken  by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  In  the  case  of  David  Keith, 
it  is  mentioned  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  bandage  the  limb,  but  it 


case  which  proves  bow  cautious  patient*  ought  to  be  after  the  patella 
has  been  fractured.  A  iftttient  was  dismissed  from  an  hospital  with 
the  portions  of  the  patella  unitei  by  a  loug  ligament.  Whilst  he  was 
carrying  a  burden  od  his  bead,  he  slipped,  and  the  joint  yielding,  the 
whole  anterior  part  of  the  knee  was  rent  open  and  its  cavity  exposed, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  amjputate  the  limb.  He  used  to  state  this 
case  as  a  reason  why,  on  dismissiDg  patients  from  the  hospital,  he  or- 
dered a  splint  to  be  put  behind  the  knee-joint.  \  also  affords  a  rea- 
son for  endeavoring  to  bring  the  portions  of  bone  as  close  as  possible ; 
when  they  are  far  apart,  the  integument  la  consolidated  with  the  liga- 
mentous substance,  it  loses  thereby  its  elasticity,  and  the  above  acci- 
dent may  take  place.  Mr.  Bell  has  suggv ted  in  these  cases  of  frac- 
ture patella  the  use  of  the  seton.  TV^n  th#  cure  haa  produced  so 
far  as  to  clos^  the  joint  by  a  newIy-fo^med  membrane  between  the 
broken  bones,  he  conceives  it  praciicable  to  pass  a  seton  between 
them,  without  penetrating  the  joint.  If  at  the  same  time  the  portions 
of  bone  be  pushed  into  close  contact,  there  may  be  produced  union, 
either  by  onuficmatter^  ot  by  a  abort  and  condensed  ligament. 
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had  to  be  desisted  frqp,  on  accouiit  of  the  patients  cpmplainiog  of 
pain.  Butjet  roe  repeat,  when  the  patella  is  broken  by  a  direct  bk>w  y 
there  is  not  the  same  separation  of  the  portions  of  the  patella,  which 
occurs  in  the  common  t^ses;  the  blow  breaks  the  bone^but  still  the 
strong  fiiscia  which  covers  the  knee-joint^and  isfastened  to  the  patella, . 
is  entire,  and  prevents  the  splinters  from  being  detached  far  from  each 
other.  In  one  case  the  patella  was  fractured  into  five  difierent  portions, 
yet  they  were  all  agglutinated  and  supported  by  masses  ((fcoagulabie 
lymph,  wiuch  in  some  parts  had  become  ossified;  this  showjs  tj^at 
there  need  be  no  anxiety  about  applying  the  bandages  too  early. 

Bh  eding  and  cold  evaporating  lotions,  with  all  the  antiphlogistic 
means,  are  first  to  be  used,  to  subdue  the  inflammation.  After  this 
the  bandages  and  pieids  may  be  applied  so  as  to  approximate  and  give 
support  to  the  pieces «  f  bone.  Care  is  to  be  taken  during  the  whole 
treatment  to  keep  tlie  leg  in  an  extended  posture:  in  the  first  place, 
to  prevent  a  «ider  separation  of  the  portions  of  the  patella  before 
the  propec  bandages  can  be  applied,  and  because  we  cannot  expect 
to  bring  the  detach^  pieces  close  together,  unless  the  mijscles, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  draw  up  the  patella,  are  relaxed..  The 
patient^s  body  ipust  be  raised  in  bed,  and  he  must  have  a  bed-chair  to 
make  him  sit  up;  or,  if  he  grows  weary  of  this  position,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  elevating  the  extended  limb  Whenever  he  lies  down, 
raising  the  heel  ffy  pillows,'for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  knee  to 
-approach  the  pelvis,  that-the  rectus  extensor  cruris  may  be  relaxed. 

It  has  ,been  said  that  we  should  opt  -try  to  unite  this  fracture  by 
bone,  and  the  fact  that  ligament  is  commonly  the  bond  of  union  in 
fractures  of  tlie  patella,  has  been  regarded  as  a  beautiful  proviisiiNi 
.  of  nature  for  protecting  the  joint  if  o^ific  union  took  i^ace, 
tiien»the  patella,  it  has  been  argued,  would  present  a  rough,  ui^pol- 
.  ished  surfai:e  to  the  smooth  articular  cartilage  of  the  joint,  and 
might  thus  injure  its.  delicate  structure.  But  we  nped  have  no 
dread  of  bony  union  producing  this  mischief.  I  have  examined, 
after  death,  four  cases  of  fracture  of  the  patella,  consequent  on 
direct  blows  received  upon  that  bone,  in  which  were  exhibited  the 
several  stages  of  ossific  union.  They  each  proved  that  the  rough- 
ness exbted  only  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone.  The  spe- 
-eimen,^'  which  i?  now  bieught  for  your  inspection,  exhibits  the  pie- 
ces of  bone  attached  clo^y  together;  and  still  they  present,  an 
uniform  sur&ce  interrially,  while  externally,  they  are  surfounded 
with  masses  of  cpaguiablo  lymph,  and  of  bony  deposition,  just  as  in 
firacture  of  the  long  bones.  It  is,  therefore,  the  rule  of  parctice  in 
all  cases,  to  bring  the  broken  portions  exactly  in  aj^)ositi6n : — ^in  the 
one  case,  with  the  hope  of  attaining  ossific  union  fh)m  the  bones  be- 
ing placed  <^lotely  in  contact  with  each  other,  or  if  we  do  not  succeed 
in  that,  at  least  we  may  obtain  a  very  short  interval  occupied  with 
ligament;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  has  been  a  case  of  fracture  produ- 
ced by  a  kick  or  a  blow  on  the  knee,  then  we  piay  probably  have  suc- 
cess, similar  to  ihski  in  the  case  of  JKeith,  in  which  wefinid  the  bone 
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18  compiict,  ipd  tbe  motioii  of  the  jotnt  iree^,  ^yeral  otfaer  patienfg 
have  been  dismissed  fVopi  thiff  hoflpital,  in  whom  there  has  been  the 
same  leadoo  to  cofliplade  that  the  union  by  bone  had  taken  place. 

There  is  a  question  at  present  much  agitated  among  the  senior 
ooembeiB  of  the  profession. — How  comes  it  that  tbe  fractured  patdk 
is  so  seldom  united  by  bone,  and  so-  frequ^tly  through  the  medium 
of  ligaosent?  In  explanation  of  this  we  are  led  to  conmder  what  oc- 
curs when  otie  of  the  long  bones  is  fraclured.  If  the  humerous  or 
f^ur,  for  example,  be  broken,  it  implies  that  there  is  great  injury 
committed  to  the  whole  piass  of  flesh  that  surrounds  the  hone:  it  is 
bruised,  md  extravasation  of  blood  is  the  consequence :  the  fractured 
ends  of  {he  bone  also- lacerate  the  surrounding  textures;  the  blood  is 
ia  this  way  permitted  to  lodge  close  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  hone. 
Then  tumefaction  of  the  whole  limb  <akes  place, — inflammation  is 
set  up,  and  the  blood,  which  was-  efl!ised,  undeigaes  a  change  in 
process  of  time,  and  coagulable  lymph  is  substituted  in  its  place; 
consolidation  of  the  surrounding  cdlular  membrane  and  periosteum 
piocasds  gradually  to  make  the«limli  firmer:*  there  is  adhesion  be* 
tween  the  two  fractured  ends,  by  means  of  this  condensed  mass, 
which  is  found  fixed  to  the  bones:  this  coagulable  lymph  gradually 
is  converted,  first  into  a  substance  of  a  cartilaginous  hardness,  and 
finally  into  true  bone;  spicula  of  bone  having  gsgyvn  virithin  it,  they 
coalesce,  so  as  to  produce  solid  union.  Itt  appears  that  this  great  and 
extensive  injury,  this  efilision  of  blood  through  the  cellukr  mem' 
brane,  this  tearing  of  the  flesh,  and  the  consequent  swelling  and  in- 
fiammaticMi  of  the  limb,  all  of  which  we  might  considier  as  disas- 
trous, are  essential  for  the  reunion  of  broken  lK)nes.  When  we  next 
contemplate  what  takes  place  during  the  fracture  of  the  patella, 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  nrascles,  we  perceive  that  there  is  a 
great  diflerence  in  the  circumstances.  The  bone  lias  been  snapped 
across  without  any  corresponding  injury  being  inflicted  on  the  soft 
textures;  the  degree  of  violence  is  not  considerable,  the  tume^tion 
that  ensues  is  seldom  very  great;  there  is  scarcely  any  ecchymosis. 
Thus  there  appears  not  to'be  suflicient  injury  inflicted  for  prcnducing 
union  by  bone.  We  may  -observe  tfie  same  thing  when  the  olecra- 
non has  been  fractured;  or  v?hcn  the  neck  of  the  femur  has  be^ 
broken  within  the  capsule.  This  last  mentioned  accident  has  given 
risQi  it  is  wdl  known,  ^o  mucl^iiseussion  among  the  most  eminent 
of  our  profession.  An  explanation  of  the  fact  is  sought,  why  in 
firactures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  the  union  is  commonly  by  liga- 
ment instead  of  by  bone.  It  is  not  altogether  from  the  difliculty  of  kee- 
ping the  parts  in  opposition,  that  this  is  to  be  explained.  In  cases 
which  1  have  examined  after  death,  where  the  bone  was  fractured 
within  the  capsule,  1  have  discovered  that  a  thin  membrane  alone  in- 
tervened between  the  portions,  showing  how  nearly  the  parts  iiad 
been  kept  approximated,  yet,  after  all,  they  were  not  united  by  bone. 
Some  other  method  must  be  used  to  account  for  the  fact.  The 
same  reasoning  wMch  has  just  been  i^pUed  to  ^igplain  tiie  want  of 
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ossific  QAHm  in  cases  of  fiaetur^  patella,  nMy  be  employed  beie 
^Iso.,  If  the  neck  of  the  femur  be  broken  across  at  its  thin  cervix, 
which  is  enclosed  in  the  tough  capsular  ligamenti  the  extent  of  the 
injury  is  very  limited.  There  may  be,  perhaps,  aa  increased  secre- 
tion of  the  synovial  flufd  of  the  joint,  but  there  are  no  cellular  dm* 
nexions  torn  up,  into  which  the  blood  may  be  efiused,  and  by  which 
the.broken  ends  of  the  bone  may  ba  surrounded,  as  in  other  cases; 
the  fractured  extremiiies  are  not  supported  by  the  consideration  of 
the  neighbouring  parts,  nor  sustained  by  the  same  mass  of  inflamed 
structure,  which  is  always  found  when  the  long  bones  aie  fractured 
at  their  centre,  *  Thi^  appears  to  affi>rd  an  explanation  of  the  ex- 
treme rarity  of  union  by  bone  in  the  case  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur-  A  certain  degree  of  violence  seems  essential  for  produ- 
cing ossific  union;  and  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  included  in  its 
natural  capsule  is  protected  from  receiving  tkit  degree  of  injury.  A 
difference  in  the  circumstances  is  attended  .with  a  difference  in  the 
results;  for  when  the  fracture  occurs  externally  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, then  union^by  bone  takes  place.  The  splitting  of  the  bone  'm 
attended  with  laceration  of  the  neighbouring  parts;  blood  is  efibsed, 
and  inflammation,  with  condensation  of  the  surrounding  muscles, 
are  the  consequences.  To  thjs  point  jve  Aall  recur  when  an  oppor- 
tunity again  presents  itself. 


ISo.  V. 
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Art-  IV.  Observations  on  Expansibilily  as  a  Vital  Property^  and 
on  the  Infiuence  of  the  CapUlary  Tissue  over  the  Circulation  qf 
the  Blood.     By  Hugh  L.  Hi>DQE,  M*  D.  Lecturer  on  the  Prin^ 
dples  of  Surgertf  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Institute. 
[North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for 
July,  1828.~pp.37.]  ' 

Tflotwithstanding  200  years  have  elapsed  since  the  disco- 
Tery  of  the  circulation  of  the  bloody  that  great  and  SDetalning 
function  of  the  animal  system,  is  far  from  being  thoroughly 
understood.  We  know,  with  the  immortal  Harvey,  fhat,  in 
man  and  the  other  mammalia,  the  blood  is  projected  from 
ttie  left  heart,  into  a  coimnon  conduit,  which  ramifies  indefi- 
nitely;  that  it  is  received  into  the  veins  and  returned  by  two 
trunks  to  the  right  heart,  whence  it  is  thrown  into  another 
arterial  trunk,  and  again  received  from  its  ramifications  by 
four  veins,  and  restored  to  the  cavities  from  which  it  first  is- 
sued— having  completed  the  tour  of  the  whole  body.  Of 
the  structure  of  the  hydrauHc  apparatus,  by  which  this  utnique 
circulation  is  eflfected,  we  know  something— 4ndecd,  a  great 
deal — ^bat  we  do  not  know  the  whole.  The  cardiac  portion 
consists  of  parts  which  can  be  seen  and  examined,  but  the 
ccpillc^j  are  ifninute,  intangible^  in  a  great  degree  invisible, 
and  constitute,  in  many  of  their  parts,  a  kind  of  terra  incognita. 
Having  but  a  partial  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
circulation,  it  is  not  wenderfi^l,  that  our  knowledge  of  its  phjj^si- 
ology,  should  be  imperfect; — for  a  machine  must  be  surveyed 
in  all  its  parts,  before  its  mechanism  can  be  understood.  But 
the  modus  operattdi  of  the  central  parts,  themselves,  is  not  yet 
fully  revealed-^notwithstanding  the  descriptive  anatomy  of 
those  parts  has,  for  ages,  presented  an  e^ect  of  great  perfec- 
tion. For  e1tample,it  is  still  uncertain  in  what  manner  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  are  dilated;  and  boW  far  that  organ 
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performs^  the  ofiice  of  a  sunction  pump,  upon  the  cdumns  of 
blood  in  the  great  veins;  or  bow  its  action,  united  with  that 
of  the  larger  arteries,  occasions  their  pulsation.     If  doubts 
rest  upon  the  pbjsiology  of  that  structure,  which  is  well  un- 
derstood, the  functions  of  that  which  is  nearly  unknown,  must- 
be  enveloped  in  obscurity.  '  Hence,  there  have  been  many 
^  vain  imaginings,''  as  to  the  maimer  in  which  the  s^all  vessels 
receive,  transmit,  and  vary  the  distribution  of  the  blood.     Of 
ihe  opinions,  which  may  be  regarded  as  deductions  from  fkct^ 
there  are  two,  which  divide  tlie  physiological  world.    Firsts 
that  the  capillary  vessels. hsive  a  constant  contraction,  which, 
tends  to  diminish  their  diameters  and  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  heart;   which,  however,  possesses  such  relative  ibrce, 
that  the  lateral  contraction  of  the  capillaries  operates,  of  ne- 
cessity, to  push  the  blood  forward  into  the  ve^.     Secondly^ 
that  the  capillaries,  like  the  heart  itself,  alternately  dilate 
and  contract;  thus  receiving  blo<^  frpm  the  larger  trunks  by 
a  suction,  which  co-operates  with  the  vis  a  tergo  impressedc. 
by  the  heart,  and  sending  it  fbrwardinto  the  veins.    Either 
bypoth^s  may,  perhaps,  exjfrtain  the  phenomena  of  the  circu*. 
latioq,  when  it  is  in  eqialibrio^  but  such  a  state  i»  rather  ima-- 
ginary.than  real;  for  a  perfectly  equable  distribution  of  the 
blood  throughout  all  the  organs,  that  is,  a  condition  in  which 
all  the  vessels  s^e,  simultaneously,  filled  to  the  same  degree^ 
in  proportion  to  their  capacities,  does  not^  in  fact,  ever  exist. 
The  vital  fluid  is  never  equally  distributed ;  but  is  found  accu^ 
mulated,  successively,  in  all  t^e  organs  and  tissues  of  tho^ 
body,  according  to  the  excited  state  of  jtheir  functions.   Now^ 
no  theory  of  the  capillary  circulation,  that  will  not  explain 
these  physiological  and  pathological  determinations  into  the 
different  organs,  and  tibe  consequent  disruptions  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  circulation,  should  be  regarded  as  true  or  useful. 
To  explain  tiiem  by  a  reference  to  t)ie  action^  of  the  heart 
is  impossible;  seeing  that  the  blood  is  thrown  by  that. engine 
into  a  common  trunk;  aqd,  therefore,  that  ti^e  capillaries  are 
all  fed  from  the  same  fbimtain,  and,  of  course,  affected  in  the 
same  manner,  by  the  changes  which  it  undergoes.     To  the 
capillaries,  tt^emselves^must  we. look  fot,  the  power  which    * 
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draws  ttie  blood  into  one  organ,  and  withdraws  it  from  others. 
Bat,  on  the  first  hypothesis,  how  can  they  do  this?     They 
do  it,  we  are^old,  by  doing  nothing;  that  is, by  contracting 
witti  less  energy,  in  a  particular. organ,  whereby,  that  organ 
^aflfers  accumulation,  from  the  general  pressure  of  the  vascu- 
lar system;   which  direfcts  the  blood  towards  the  weakest 
part — just  as  in  any  system  of  elastic  tubes  filled  with  a  fluid, 
the  one  which  is  weakened  will  of  necessity  becoDie  distend- 
ed.    Every  case  of  local  plethora  has,  then,  for  its  proximate 
cause,  reduced  power  and  contraction  of  the  capillary  Vjessek, 
in  which  it  occurs.    Now,4his  plethora  Is  of  two  kinds,  that 
which  occurs  in  organs,  when  acted  on  by  their  specific  sti* 
mull,  and  thrown  into  the  oi^sm  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  proper  functions;  and  that  which  results  from 
abnormal  irritation  and  constitutes  disease.    One  of  these, 
however,  is  natural  and  healthy,  the  other  ukmatural  and  mor 
bid;  and  to  refer  them  to  the  same  condition  of  the  same  func- 
tion— that  of  contraction — ^is  to  violate  one  of  the  soundest 
rules  of  philosophkal  logie.r    Moreover,  it  seems  incredible, 
that  ttie  proximate  caus&of  the  high  excitement  which  organs 
exhibit,  when  performing  their  .functions,  should  be  a  state 
of  debility. 

.  We  have,  therefore,  long  been  disposed  to  prefer  the  theo- 
ry, which  assigns  to  the  capillaries  an  active  agency  in  dis- 
turbing the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation;  and  in  attracting 
increased  quantities  of  blood,  into  particulai^  parts;  and  have 
even  ventured,  when  attached  to  the  medical  department  of 
Transylvania  University,  tq  adopt  and  Inculcate  the  opinion, 
that  they  possess  dilatabUity,  as  well  as  contractility.  To 
suppei^t  this  theory,  is  the  design  of  the  es^y  ci  which  we 
now  proceed  to  speak. 

In  the  foltowing  paragraph^  our  author  sets  forth  th,e  object 
of  his  inquiry:  ^ 


«M«v    AMW*    »>*w    •^n'UAi.   ws      MM»    wva>«.>wwMWM    Ma    UJ'W     '^pUl&vu   vr>    ub'wu.    ^vm 

tents.    Tlie  object,  of  this  paper,  however,  is  to  idiow,  that  capilla- 
ries have  a  vital  property  of  ^pannbilityf— that  they  ditote  under 
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the  infltienee  of  oertftm  stinuli,  and  that  the  efibct  of  theit  JHatfttioD 
is  to  draw  blood  into  their  cavities  ftom  the  supfj^g  aitenee^  and 
thus  materially  to  fecilitate  the  ftiotion  of  (his  fluid  in  the  large  as 
well  as  in  the  small  vessels.  The  facts  to'  be  presented  in  support 
of  this  opinion,' will  render  it  at  least  probable,  that  expansibihty  is 
m  property,  not  only  of  the  ^capillary  tissue  intervening  between  arte-  ' 
ries  and  veins,  but  of  all  capillary  .ve8sels,--of  the  radicals  of  the 
veins,  lacteals,  lymphatics,  and  ducts  of  glands,  and  that  it  it  pos- 
sessed in  a  slight  degree  by  theheart  tfnd  arteries,  also,  as  well  as  by 
the'  tissues  confessedly  erectile,  as  the  penis,  nipple,  ii^s,  &c.^  p.  3. 

In  the  succeeding  paragraph,  he  reasons  with  those  who 
think,  or  suppose  they,  think,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  form 
an  idea  ofexpaodon  thap  of  contraction^ in  living  tubes;  and 
declares,  with  justness,  that  the  tatter  is^in  fact,  as-remarka^ 
ble  as  the  former..  He  then  tells  qs  that  expansibility,  as  a 
vital  property,  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  was  beW  by  Borden 
and  Hunter,  and  has  lately  found  many  advocates  in  Europe^ 
and  the  United  States.  His,  object  seems  to  have  been,  to 
embody  all  the  known  facts  in  suppoi:t  of  that  opinion,  and 
these  he  has  arranged  upder  the  following  headd:  * 

"  The  points  to  be  diikussed  will  all  be  embraced  in  the  Uiree  fol- 
lowing propositions,,  which  1  shall  endeavor  to  sustain  by  ficts  and 
arguments.         ^ 

^  I.  The  capillary  and  arterial  tissues  flo  not  dilate  passively  fW)m 
a  vis  a  tergo,  derived  from  the  heart  and  arteries. 

"11.  Some  tissues  possess  expansibility  as  a  vital  property;  tfadt 
is,  are  capable  of '^expanding  under  the  influence  of  certain  stimuli. 
'rtas  property  is  pof»essed  most  remarkahly  by  the  capillary  system 
intervening  between  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  by  the  radicles  of 
veins,  of  the  absorbents,  whether  lacteal  or  lytnpiialic,  and  of  the 
excretory  ducts  of  gjands.  Th6t  it  also  exists  in  the  heart  and 
arteries,  perhaps  also  in  the  veins  and  the  ducts  of  glands,  as  well 
in  those  structures  denominated  erectile,  as  the  iris,  penis,  nipple,  &c.  * 

*'  in.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  is  powerfully 
aided  hy  this  dilating  power  of  the  capillaries,  drawikig  the  blood 
into  their  caVities;  and  this  power  of  the  capillaries  is  tlje  almost 
exclusive  agehi  in  all  increased  local  determinations  of  blood. 

"  IV.  During  the  activity  of  inflammation,  an  increased  quantity  of 
Wood  Bo^  through  the  dfleoted  part."  J).  5* 

In  support  of  the  first  proposition,  he  ciites  many  acknowl- 
edged and  familiar  facts;  of  which  we<:oQSider  it  unnecessary 
to  extraet  niore  tliaii  a  singly  group:  * 
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^CoBtunons,  when  so  Betete  as  to  pardjive  the  vessel*  mtfaout' 
destroying  their  vitality,  leave  a  part  pale  for  a  longer  xvr  ^lorter 
period  acco)rding  to  the  vi<Jence  o#  the  blow.    Botbr,  in  his  Sor- 
gery  (toroe  i.  p.  105),  notices  several  cases  of  loeal  asphyxia  from 
blows,  ^in  which  the -heat,  the  sensibility,  the  movements,  the  pol- 
satioDS  of  the  arteries,  in  fiiie,  alt  the  pheiK^mena  of  life,  afite^ 
been  apparently  annihilated  for  many  days,  gradually. returned  and 
resumed  all  their  former  vigour.^'    He  cites  from^  Db  La  Mottb 
Che  case  of  a  boy  whci»e  right  hand  was  completely  paralysed  hj.  a 
blow  wTth  a  billhud  stick,  received  on  the  outaide  of  the  forearm  ( 
^<  die  hand,  for  ten  days,  appeared  tcr  be  dead;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  heat  gradqally  retumed,.the  beating^of  the  arteries  became 
perceptible,  and  the  hand  was  restored  to  its  natural  condition.^ 
How  cai  the  supposition  of  passive  dilatatipn  be  consistent  with 
these  ftcts?    l^e  vis  a  tergoftora  the  heart  aiid  arteries,  was  pierfect; 
other  paiti  of  the  capillary  system  are  dikted;  hut  those  vessels, 
whose  powers  are  most  exhausted,  instead  of  being  modt  dilated  as 
they  would  be,if  the  theory  were  true,  are  the  most  constricted.^  p.  6. 

The  second  propositioq^  that  some  tissues  possess  expansibUihj. 
as  a  vikl  property;  (hat  isf  a/re  capable  of  eapandmg  under  the 
infhience  of  certain  stimuli^  has  received  a  great  shar6  of  oar 
%uthor^s  attention;  and  is  stistained  bj  an  arraj  of  facts,  too. 
well  ascertained  to  be  rejected^an^  too  pertinent  to  be  easily 
explained  awaj.   He  begins^hy  referring  to  the  acknowledge 
existence  of  erectile  tissues,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Bordea, 
abd  oflers  reasons  for  ascribing  the  ^  expansile'  power  to- the 
vascular  system.^    We  believe  with  him,  that  it  belongs  to 
that  syitem,  aqd,  resides  in^the  nascent  veins  as  well  as  ulti- 
mate arteries.    We  believe  still  further,  that  it  is  universa}, 
in  other  wdrds,  belongs  to  cdl  the  minute  vessels,  but  is  great- 
er in  some  than  others;  being  proportionate  to  the  physical, 
necessity  which  may  exist  iii  different  organs  for  copious,  occa- 
•  sional  supplies  of  blood.  J 

In  the  first  place,  our  author  considers  this  property  as 
appertaining  to  the  absorbents,  without  which,  he  thinks,  we 
cannot  explain  the  function,  of  absorption. 

Secondly,  he  treats  of  it  as  a  quality  of  the  sanguineous 
capillaries;  and  the  whole  section  is  worthy  of  an  attentive 
perusal;  but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  following  extracts: 

'' Certain  stimuli  or  irritants   are  immediatelyy  followed  by  an 
enlargement  of  theca{»Ilaries;  there  is  no  evid^^ee  of  prior  con> 
*  traction  and  subsequent  exhau^i^. 
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'  ^  Oidono  is  «  nniviiBal  stinniltis.  When  a  portioi)  of  the  cuta^ 
neons  tissue  is  immersed  in  waim  air  or  wann  water,  an  immediate 
distention  of  the  capillary  vessds^  observed^  TMs  diktatioti  by 
the  stimolas  of  heat  is  a^  immediate  as  the  contracti<»i  of  ^  muscu- 
lar £biB  from  any  mechanical  irritant;  (he  one  is  as  direct  aa  effect 
as  the  other.  There  is  no  evidence  of  exhaustion  or  debility  of  the 
capillary  vessels;  for  all  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  life  are  aug- 
mented, such  as  heat,  scaTle^  redness,  circulation^  and  secretion. 
Neither  should  the  effect  be  attributed  to  an  increase  of  the  vis  a 
tergo;  for,  1st,  The  enlargement  of  the  c»illaries  occurs  liefbr^  the 
e?ccitement,' of  the  supplying  arteries;  2o,It,is  often  great  when 
there  is  no  evi^tence  of  ii^cr^sed  action  of  the  larger  vessels ;  and  3d, 
Such  dilatations  may  often  be  excited  by  caloric,  when  the  actions 
df  the  heart  and  arteries,  includiiig  the  su[^ying  arteries,  are  ex* 
ceediRgly  deprested.  In'  all  cases  of  piostration,  where  the  pulsa^ 
tions  of  the  beart  and  arteries  can-  86arcely  be  perceived,  where  the 
sur&ce  is  cold^nd  pale,  and  all  the  organic  vital  phenomena  are 
greatly  diminished,  warm  applications  are  always  resorted  to;  and 
when  they  redden  the  skin  and  produce  inflammarion  or  vesication 
'  they  are'advtotagedus.  Where,  in  such  cases,  is  the  vis  a  tergo  to 
dilate  the  capillaries?  or  what  reason  is  there  for  imagining  that  the 
efiect  of  this  sthnulus  on  these  pale,  bloodless,  and  weakened  vessels^ 
is  to  contract  them,  and  thus  tp  exhaust  Iheir  power  that  th^y  might 
yield  to  a  vis  a  tergo?  Further  exhaustion  would  be  death,  which 
caloric,  as  every  practitioner  know^would  rather  pievlent  than  accel- 
erate.      ^  .  '  * 

"  TJiiBse  remarks  r^pectin'g  caloric  may  be  extended  to  most  other' 
irritants.  The  puncture  9f  a  needle  or  the  sting^of  a  wasp,  is  imme- 
'  dSately  followed  by  redness ;  a  mote  under  the  eyelids  instantaneous- 
ly x^auses  aii  enlargement'  of  the-vessels  of  the  conjunctiva ;  a  dit)p  of 
nitric  acid  reddens  the  skin,  and  so  of  other  irritants.  In  none  of 
the^  cfitees  is  there  evidence  of  contraction  preceding  dilatation;  or 
of  exhaustion  directly  or  indirectly  produced. 

^^  Interna)  stimuli  often  enlarge  the  capillaries  without  any  evi- 
dence of  an  incr^sed  vis  a  tergo.  How  instantaneous  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  blush,  ipantling  the  face  and  neck  from  the  operation 
of  certain  passions.  The  enlargement  of  the  small  vessels,  in  blush- 
ing, is  the  result  of  a  nervous  irritation,  not  of  increased  action  of 
the  heart;  for,  1st,  This  visci|s  is  gften  undisturbed:  2d,  In  all  in- 
stances the  bliJKh  is  partial;  if  owing,  to  the  contraction  of  the  heart 
it  would  be  universal :  3d,  in  violent  palpitations  and  other  increas- 
ed actioiis  oi  the  heart,  the  capillaries  are  not  distended  as  in  blush- 
ing, but  are  often  remarkably  contracted.  Their  enlargement,  a«x 
well  as  their  contraction,  must  depend  on  inherent  powers. 

"  The  remedial  agents,  which  increase  the  diameters,  as  well  as 
the  functions  of  Capillaries^  vrithout  augmenting  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  in  other  words,  the  vis  a  tergo,  are  very  numer- 
ous.   To^this  head  must  be  referred  most  of  the  diaphoretics^iu- " 
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retics,  expectdrants,  and  catharttoe.  Mer^ary  ^}ao  inW  often  pro- 
duce local  dilatatioDff,  secretions,  and  even  infiamroatioAs  of  the 
skin,  gums,  tongue,  and  salivary  glands,  without  any  evident  €*- 
citement  of  the  general  circolation.  In  such  cases,  is  not  the  hy- 
pothesis unfounded,  which  maintains  that  the  vessels,  thus  acted 
on  hy  internal.stimuli,  and  having  all  their  vital  phenixntea  increase 
ed^  must  be  debilitated  before  they  enlarge? 

<^£ven  the  dilatati^ms  of  capillanes  fcoflfi  the  diffasible  Stimuli, 
wine,  brandy,  ^^c  which  do  disturb  the  hfeart  and  ai^teries,  cannot 
be  owing  to  a  mere  mecWiieal  irapulsi^  for,  as  already  hinted,  the 
enlargement  is  often  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  vis  ».tei;go.  Thus, 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  violent,  the  capillaries  a^  often  un- 
distended;  and  their  distention  is  often  very  great  wh«i  the  cardiat 
pulsations  are  languid.  -  .       '       '  - 

"Again:  Whenever  any  excHemmt  is  manifested  m  the  fimctioits 
of  a  tissue^  organ,  or  apparatus;  or  when  any  new  or  increased  de- 
mand is  made  on  such  tissues  or  organs,  the  capillary  vessels  dilate 
to  meet  the  emergency. 

"Compare  the  different  conditions  of  the  ca^llaiy  system  in  child- 
hood and  old  age.-  In  the  former,  all  is  activity,  not  only  to  replen- 
ish the  varidus  secretions  and  excretions  so  abundant  in  in&ncy, 
but  especially  to  fiimish  tiie  materials  for  growth.  The  capillary 
system  is  foil  and  tense.  In  old  age,  the  phenomena  of  iifo  are  di- 
minished, nutrition  and  secretion  are  lessened;  while  wrinkles  and 
eroabis^tion  are  substituted  for  the' follness  and  tension  of  a  prior 
stage  of  existence.  The 'same  difference  is  observed  in  the  periphe- 
ral system  of  in&nts  when  ip  health  and  when  diseased;  and  of  the 
extremities  before  and  after  the  occurrence  of  paralysis.  Where  the 
phenomena  of  life  are  most  displayed,  the  capillaries  are  most  devel- 
oped ;  where  they  are  diminished,  these  vital  tubes  are  proportionally 
smaller.  Surely,  in  the  former  case,  they  are  not  debilitated  and 
passively  dilated. 

"  The  sailie  renfarks  are  applicable  to  all  g^nend  excitenients  of 
the  capillary  system.  Are  not  the  vital  energies  in  greater  exercise, 
and  the  capillaries,  at  the  same  time,  more  dilated  m  an  inflamma- 
tory kyet  than  in  a  typhous  fevei^  or  in  hectic  wastings;  during  the 
ruddy  excitement  of  health  than  during  syncope;  ip  the  hot  than  in 
the  cold  stage  of  fever;  duting  the  stage  of 'reaction  than  in  that  of 
collapse  from  concussion  of  the  brain;  when  under  the  ii>fluence  of 
heat  than  or  cold;  while  the  individual  Is  burning  with  anger  than 
when  torpid  with  fear?  That  the  capillaries  in  these  and  similar 
cases  are  not  distended  by  an  increased  energy  of  the  heart  was 
proved  in  our  first  proposition. 

"  The  same  enlargement  of  the  capillaries  is  observed  in  all  cases 
of  {ocaZ excitement:  cases  in  which  no  one  contends  that  there  is  a 
diminution  of  any  of  the  vital  phenomena.  The  capillary  vessels 
are  enlarged  in  the  growth  of  tumors;  in  tissues* or  glands  for  their 
increased  secretion,  whether  temporary,  or  continued ;  in  the  heads 
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of  animals  wbidi  are  renewing  their  hom^;  in  the  organs  of  genera- 
lion  of  those  female  animals  which  are  in  season,*  in  the  brain  and 
face,  during  excitement  from  moral -or  physical  causes;  in  the  uterus 
after  conception,  and  even  before  the  ^esc^it  of  the  ovum;  in  the 
iris,  nipple,  and  penis  when  appropriately  Q;Ecited.  In  none  of  these 
cases  is  there  any  eviclence  of  exhaustion  of  power  or  an  increased 
Tis  a  tergo.  In  all,  the  manifestations  of  vitsj  energy  are  increas- 
ed.— pp.  14. 

*  *  »  *  #  «  « 

"During  the  acute  stages  of  inilamqiation,  the  parts  are  very'tense 
and  hard;  and  moreover,  when  such  parts  are  covered  by  any  un- 
yielding membrane,  ^3  hardened  cuticle,  fescia,  periosteum,  &,c, 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation  are  greatly  enhanced,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  to  suf^pturation  or  gangrene  is  hastened,  while  the 
faseia  or  membrane  becomes  very  tense.  Whence  the  distending 
power  ittsuch  cases?  Is  it  intrinsic  or  c(xtrin8ic?-^Not  extrinsic, because 
1st,  The  distention  isHot  proportioned  to  the  excitement  of  the  heart 
and  arteries;  being  often  great  wh^  this  excitement  is  at  the  healthy 
standard,  and  sometimes  ev^i  when  the  genetral  circulation  is  great- 
ly depressed.  2d,  If  the  swdling  and  tension  were  owing  to  a  vis 
a  tergo,  the  resistance  of  the  membranes^  so  &r  from  aggravating, 
ought  to  cure  the  inflammation  by  restoring  the  equilibrium  between 
the  resistance  of  the  small  vessels  and  the  vis  a  tergo.  The  passive 
idi9teifsion  of  the  former  wotild  be  efiectually  resist^  and  the  balance 
restored,  which,  accordinsto  the  seductivci  simplicity  of  the  me- 
duuncal  hypothesis  of  Dr  Philip,  is  the  only  desideratum  in  the 
treatment  of  inflammation.  Hence  Dr  Lucas,  one  of  his  disciples,  re- 
commends pressure  as  one  of  the  most  powertlil  remedies  for  this 
disease;  but  every  practical  man  knows  the  mischief  f produced  by 
pressure  from  bandages,  ligatures^  tendinous  sheaths,  fesciie,  Sic. 
during  the  acute  stages  of  the  phlegmasia;  for,  3d,  We  find  that  the 
I'emoval  of  pressure  moderates  the  symptoms,  shortens  the  disease, 
and  facilitates  resdlution.  Hence  one  ad^hintage  derived  from  fo- 
mentations and  poultices  in  superficial  inflammations  in  sofr^ng  the 
indurated  cuticle;  hence  the  necessity  for  dividing  in  a  transverse 
direction  the  tendinous  sheath  in  paronychia  and  the  fibres  of  faciae 
during  sub-aponeurotic  inflammations.  Relief  could  not  be  affi)rded 
by  such  measures,  if  the  dilatation  were  passive;  fi}r  the  vis  a  tergo 
being  increased  and  the  capillaries  be;ng  debilitated,  the  distension 
would  continue  augmenting  until  rupture  oir  mortification  should  en- 
sue. 

''This  objection  alone,  I  regard'  as  sufficient  to  overthrow  the 
whole  hypothesis  of  out  opponents.  When  inflammation  disappears, 
they  say  the  balance  is  restored  between  the  capillaries  and  the  sup- 
plying vessels, — the  disproportion  between  the  resistance  and  the 
vis  a  tergo  having  ceased;  bat  how  can  this  ever  occur  spontaneous- 
ly, that  is,  without  the  interference  of  the  surgeon.  The  more 
the  palsied  capillaries'  are  distended,  the  more  incapable  are 
No.  V.  6. 
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tb^  raoderei)  pf  rdsisting  the  icnpetus  from  the  sopplying  vesseb. 
How  then  is  the  supposed  necessary  balance  restored  ?  ^ow  can  the 
capllaries  recover  sufficient  energy  to  resist  an  impetus,  whicli,  on 
their  suppoation  is  continually  increasing?  Kopture  or  gangrene 
we  should  imagine  mast  be  the  result  of  every  inflammation,  in 
wJiich  art  does  not  interfere  with  its  pressure  or  its  astringents. 

^'The  distending  power  not  being  tlierefore  extrinsic,  depending  on 
a  vis  a  tergo,  is  intrinsic,  and  its  exercise  is  the  result  of  irritation. 
For  experience  shows  that  whep  the  irritation  is  ri^moved,  the  ten- 
sion disappears:  the  samec^llaries  exposed  to  the  same  int^r^ased 
vis  a  tergo,  will  often  diminish  in  size  on  tlie  removal  of  the  cause. 
Remove  a  mote  from  the  conjunctiva,  or  a  splinter  from  the  akin,  and 
the  enlarged  vessels  are  iess^ied,  and  the  inflammation  is  resolved, 
notwithst^ding  the  excited  condition  of  the  supplying  vessels.  On 
the  contraiy,  the  increase  of  irritation  »  necessarily  followed  by  a 
more  violent  inflammation ;  its  frficnomena  becon^itig  more  intense  in 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  irritant,  until  the  vital  powers  of  the 
part  become  exhausted  and  gangrene  ensues.  Irri^on,  therefore, 
and  not  the  vis  a  tergo,  is  the  cause  of  the  tension  of  inflamed  partd. 
This  irritation  is^  generally  increased  by  pressure^  which  henoe  aggra ; 
vates  the  phenomena  and  ticcelerates  the  progress  of  inflammatory,  af- 
ibctions. — pp.  16 — 17. 

In  the  third  place,  he  enqtiires  into  the  expansile  power 
of  the  larger  arteries,  which  ht  believes  to  have  an  exist- 
ence, but  in  a  less  degree  proportionably,  than  in  the  capil- 
laries. In  proof  of  this  branch  of  the  subject^  he  relies  chieP 
ly  on  pathological  ^acts,  most  of  which  atfe  familiar  to 
the  profession.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  over  them,  to  lay- 
before  our  readers,  bis  comments  on  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Parry  and  Mr.  Hastings,  whose  works  on  the  Pulse,  and  on 
Bronchitis,  are  but  IHlle  knowrt  in  this  country. 

"Numerous  expcrime)fits  upon  blood  vessels  made  by  distmguished 
physiologists,  with  other  objects  in  view,  prove  the  expansile  pow- 
er of  arteries.  I  shall  quote  facts  from  two  authoris  only,  each  of 
whom  maintains  opinions  opposed  to  those  which  I  am  advocating. 
Mr  Caleb  H.  Parry,*  in  his  23d  experiment,  after  having  expos- 
ed and  careflilly  measured  both  carotid  arteries,  tied  one  vessel:  the 
other  increased  in  size.  When  this  was  also  tied,  it  resumed  its  or- 
iginal dimensions;  provmg  that  the  previous  distention  was  not  ow- 
ing to  a  vis  a  tergo.  To  this  conclusion.  Parry  himself  was  led; 
for  he  maintains  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments,  that  the  ar- 
teries are  always  during  health  distended  beyond  the  siae  to  which 

*f  arry  on  the  PuUe,  £d.  1816. 
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their  elasticity  voqld  bring  them  (p.  69);  and  moreover,  that  this 
forced  distension  ofap  artery  does  not  depend  on  the  impulse  of  the 
Hood  from  the  left  ventricle,  (p.  71).  This  distension,  he  observes, 
is  increased  in  local  determinations  of  blood ;  and  as  it  .does  not  de- 
pend on  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  nor  on  the  systole  of  the  hearty 
^we  are  compelled  to  admit  as  the  causie  of  the  cbmroon  dilatation 
of  the  larger  arteries,  and  still  more  forcibly  of  that  which  is  preter- 
natural, me  mechanical  distending  power  of  the  blood  which  they 
contain.*^ — ^p.  78.  This  explanation,  however,  is  unsupported  by 
facts;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  blood,  when  in 
rapid  motion  through  the  arteries,  could  mechanically  dilate  oneves< 
sel  and  no  other,  ^nless-some  change  previously  occurred  in  the 
parietes  of  the  tube. 

"The  second  author  to  whom  I  refer  for  &cts,  is  Mr  Hastinos,^ 
who,  after  many  and  dive^ed  trials,  iisserta  that  mechanical  and 
chemical  irritants  applied  to  the  larger  arteries  will  often  excite 
contractions  and  dilatation  of  the  vessels  in  the  part  irritated.  ^This 
increase  of  motion  did  not  arise  px>m  any  modiBcationof  the  hearth 
action ;  for  the  degree  Of  dilatation  and  contraction  in  the  unirritat- 
ed  part  of  the  vessel  nearer  the  heart  was  unaltered'^ — ^p.  26.  Neith- 
er IS  the  dilatation  owing,  as  Mr  Hastings  would  seem  to  intimate 
at  page  3],  to  a  diminution  of  irritability  or  ta  a  suspension  of  pow- 
er, for.contractipn  would  then  be  suspended  instead  of  being  aug* 
mented;  nor  to  relaxation  after  prior  contraction,  for  such  alternate 
relaxations  and  contractions  do  not  occur  in  muscular  fibres  (those 
of  4he  heart  alone  Excepted,  to  which,  we  shall  presently  allude) 
when  mechanically  or  chemically  irritated.  A  tbnic  contraction 
exists,  so  long  as  the  irritant  is  operative.  The  increased  pulsation 
of  arteries  ui^er  tlie  direct  influence  of  stimuli,.is,  therefore,  but  a 
more  clear  manifestations  of  their  normal  actions;*— dilatation  being 
the  result  of  stimulation  as  evidently  as  contraction.  This  is  a  very 
fruitful  subject.  It  embraces  all  questions  relative  to  the  causes, 
nature^  and  varieties  of  die  pulse,  and  admits  of  numerous  illus- 
trations. But  the  facts  already  adduced,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
thOv  well  known  vaiying  condition  of  the  pulse  in  cases  of  sedation 
or  diminished  excitement  of  parts,  as  well  as  in ,  those  of  initation, 
prove  that  its  condition,  as  to  size,  tension,  and  strength,  does  not 
depend  aoilely  on  the  svstple  of  the  left  ventricle^  but,  at  least  to  an 
equal  extent,  on  the;  dmee  of  excitement  In  the  arteries^  and  that 
the  actions  of  the  arteries  are  greatly  influenced  sympathetically  by 
the  ever-varying  conditions  of  the  capillary  tissue  to  which  they  are  , 
distributed,  llie  formation  of  the  pulse  depends  on  the  heart;  but 
its  size  and  tension,  on  the  degree  of  excitement  existing  in  the  ar* 
teries  and  capillaries,  so  long  as  Ithere  is]  a.  free,  supply  of  blood. — 
fip.  20—22.  .        ^ 

*C^n3roBdulat,  London^  1820,  p.,  24|  et  seq* 
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La'Btlj,  he  comes  to'  exanune  into  the  expansibility  of  the 
heart,  which  he  believes  to  be  real;  and  shows  that  manj 
physiologists  have  agreed  in  its  adstence^  while- they  disagreed 
as  to  the  mectianism  by  which  its  dilatation  is  effected.  With- 
out citing  proofs  of  that  which  is  so  unanimously  admitted, 
we  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  the  second  proposition,  by 
quoting  his  final  remark. 

^'Tbe  heart  would  hence  appear  to  possees  an  active  dilating 
power,  ecKercisiingasHght  suction  influence  over  the  blood  in  the 
large  veins  near  this  organ,  and  thus  facilitating,  instead  of  oppoeisg 
the  ingress  of  the  blood.  Evidence,  I  think,  is  yet  wanting  to  prove, 
that  any  part  of  the  circulatory  apparatus^  during  its  healthy  condi- 
tion, resists  the  motion  of  the  blood.  Each  portion  co-openites, 
and  beautifully  harmonizes  with  every  other  portion,  in  carrying  tlie 
vital  fluid  through  the  circulation,— an  idea  to  be  further  iliustiBted 
in  the  ensuing  proposition.— p.  23. 

His  third  proposition  is,  that  *  the  circulation  of  die  blood 
in  the  arteries  is  powerfully  aided  by  this  dilating  power  of 
the  capillaries,  drawing  the  blood  into  their  cavities;  and 
this  power  of  the  capiUartes  is  the  almost  exclusive  agent  in 
dli  increased  local  deterininations  of  blood.' 

In  verification  of  the  two  members  of  this  proposition,  he 
has  accumulated  a  great  body  of  facts;  though  as  he  justly 
remarks,  if  the  preceding  propositions  are  true,  this  must 
flow  from  them  as  a  corollary.  In  the  first  place,  he  surveys 
the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  vegetables,  and  finds  ?ibundant 
evidence,  as  he  thinks,  of  the  existence  in  them  of  a  power  of 
suction,  dependent  on  the  expansibility  of  their  vessels.  We 
have  room  to  extract  but  a  single  para^ph: 

"Tte  sap  ascends  when  the  tmnk  and  branches  are  Subjected  to 
the  influence  of  a  w^nn  atmosphere;  but  it  remains  in  the  root  when 
such  stimuluff  IS  not  apjJied.  It  is  manifest,  that  tbecaloric,  in  such 
cases,  operates  on  the  superior  or  exposed  portions  of  the  plant;  the 
roota,  buried  m  the  s(»l,  being  comparatively  unaffected  by  atmos- 
phenc  variations  of  temperature.  Examination  proiw,  that  pans 
thus  stunulated  swell,  and,  from  a  comparatively  dry  stat^  beoomo 
moist  and  suculent;  inotherwords,  that  the  vess^  dilate  under  irri^ 
toUon,  attract  or  suck  in  the  nuUitious  fluids,  whence  lesuh  leaves, 
bnds,  blossoms  and  fruit.    There  »?  no  vis  a  teigo  to  dis^d  the 
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whole  peripheral  system  of  vessels,  and  in  such  lextures,  dilatation 
must  precede  the  entrance  of  fluids. — :p.  24. 

Passing  from  plants  to  animals,  he  presents  us  with  various 
appropriate  observations,  of  which  we  shall  transcribe  the 
following :  .|| 

«Dr  Philip  and  Dr  Hastings*  state,  that  in  hve  dissections,  tlie 
circulation  in  the  smaller  vessels  will  continue  for  several  minutes 
after  excission  of  the  heart.  In  the  mesentery,  Dr  Philip  hasobserved 
ttttt  the  circulation  proceeded  with  regularity  for  half  an  hour  after 
the  Removal  of  the  heartf.  If  contraction  were  the  only  vital  action, 
the  blood  would  be  driven  out  of  the  small  vessels;  and  as  no  vis  a 
teIgoexi8t^d  from  the  heart,  their  dilatation  could  not  occur,  but  the 
vessels  would  remain  collapsed  and  the  psnt  bloodless,  as  in  syncope 
and  local  asphyxia.  Profesor  Horner  also  informs  us,  that  during 
live  dissections, ,  the  capillary  vessels  remain  distended,  after  the 
heart  has  ceased  to  act,  and  so  long  as  any  blood  remains  in  the  ar- 
teries,— the  larger  vessels  becoming  first  empty,  then  the  smaller 
ones,  and  finally  the  capillary  tissue. 

''These  phenomena  cannot  depend  on  mere  vital  contraction  of  the 
vessels;  for  such  contraction  would  occur  more  readily  in  the  capil- 
lary system,  the  irritability  of  which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  arte- 
ries; and  this  contraction  would  not,  as  shdwn  in  Proposition  I.,  be 
overcome  by  the  vis. a tergo  froqalbe  contraction  of  the  arteries. 
Hence,  the  influence  firom  the  heart  being  removed  and  the  capilla- 
ries contracting,  the  blood  would  remain  in  the  arteries,  on  the 
supposition  that  contractility  were  the  only  vital  property.  But 
the  arteries  are  fbimd  empty  before  the  circulation  has  enturely 
ceased  in  the  capillaries,  and  while  these  last  remain  turgid.  The 
capillaries  henqe  manifest  a  dilating  power,  drawing  blood  into 
their  cavities,  and  assisting  the  arteries  in  discharging  their  contents. 
This  being  efifected,  the  contractile  powers  of  the  capillaries  throw 
the  blood  eventually  into  the  venous  system  where  it  remains.  In 
this  way,  I  think,  the  emptiness  of  the  arteries  after  death  miy  be 
satisfiictorily  explained* 

The  above  explanation  is  confirmed  by  attending  to  those  few 
cases  in  which  the  arterial  system  remains  distended :  as  when  death 
has  been  suddenly  caused  by  some  powerfiil  impression,  as  by  light- 
ning, B  blow  on  the  stomach,  ^.  Hece  the  whole  of  the  circulato- 
toryapparatOB  appears  to  be  paralysed^  and  the  blood  is  generaUy 
found  fluid,  ^o  vaseuhur  action  continuing  after  the  cessation  of 
the  vis  a  tergofrom  the  heart,  the  blood  oeiiiains  at  rest. 

Stimulicause  an  afflux  of  fluids  to  the  part  irritated.  In  Pro- 
position  II.  gj  A,t,  kj  various  examples  were  detailed  to  prove  the 

*£88ay  on  Bronchitis,  p.  51. 
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ftctive  enlafgement  of  the  vessels  under  imitations,  in  ail:  such  caaos, 
fluids  flow  in  increased  qualities  to  the  part.  Whence  this  afBux? 
It  is  not  owing  to  a  vis  a  tergo  from  the  heart  and  arteries,  for  this 
remains  as  before,  and  the  capiHaries  are  not  debilitated  (Proposition 
Jl,  g^  A,  ^.)  And  even  if  they  were  debilitated,  the  part  would  not 
be  distended  by  the  vis  a  tci^o  (Proposition  I.),  and  of  course  no  in- 
creased flow  could  occur.  The  fluids  arc  evi<kBtly  attracted  to  the 
part  irritated,  and  as  dilatation  must  precede  tbSr  entrance,  I  infer  « 
that  such  dilatation,  excited  by  stimuli,  is  the  immediate  clause  of 
allsudi  local  determinations  of  blood.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  fad,  that  the  afihix  is  proportioned  to  the  irritability,  and  vas- 
cularis of  the  part  and  to  the  severity  of  the  stimulus.  They  in- 
crease  and  deciease  part  jmu^k.  The  contraction  (£  the  h^art,  actr 
ing  upon  a  single  coliunn  of  hlood,  can  have  no  effect  in  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  flow  of  blood  to  any  tissue.  Such  local  chan- 
ges depend  therefore,  on  local  causes,  and  chiefly  on  the  varying 
degree  of  excitement  in  each  part 

<*The  influence  of  the  capillai^es,  in  drawing  blood  fiK>m  (he  larger 
vessels  is  ofien  exemplified  in  ilie  operation  of  8ina[H8ro8,  blisters, 
and,  other  rube&cients  in  prostrated  states  of  the  system, — ^where  the 
surface  is  cold  and  pale  or  lived,  where  the  pulse  can  hardly  be  felt, 
aud  the  phenomena  of  life  are  almost  exlmguished.  What  is  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  such  remedies  in  exciting  reaction?  IXo  ih^  first 
increase  tlie  vis  a  tergo,  the  actions  of  the  heart  and  arterx^r^at  the 
capillaries  may  be  distended  ?  or  do  they  not  primarily  exdte  the  toT< 
pid  capillaries,  whence  dilatation  and  afflux  of  fluids,  and  afierw^s 
secon(clarily  and  sympathetically,  the  arteries  and  heart?  The  last 
view  seems  correct,  because  such  local  irritations  are  often  excited, 
when  the  arteries  and  heart  do  not  sympathize;  and  in  all  cases,  the 
capillary  excitement  precedes  the  general  excitation. — pp.27 — 29. 
*  "  #  *  »  ♦  *  * 

<'  The  rapid  enlargement  of  the  cs^jillary  and  smaller  arteries  afbr 
the  main  artery  of  a  lipab  has  beei^  tied  was  alluded  to  in  Proposi- 
tion II.  I,  The  afflux  of  fluids  to  the  cold  ai^d  bloofdless  limb  is  no 
leas  evident  than  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  and  as  the  vis  a  tergo 
is  diminished,  while  the  redness  and  temperature  are  augmented, 
we  must  infer  thi^t  the  blood  \^  n^ored  by  some  other  power  than 
that  derived  fiom  the  heart  and  arteries;  that  the  excited  ci^illaries 
absorb^  blood  fixing  the  superior  portions  of  the  limb. 

Dr.  N.  R.  SmTH,  of  the  University  of  Maryland^  reco^  an  inter- 
esting example  of  this  kind%  in  which  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the 
anterior  tibial  artery  for  a  wound  of  this  v^^el.  l^he  hc&morrhage 
from  the  wound,  iqid  the  pulsation  of  t|ie  artery  on  the  top  of  the 
foot,  ceased  on  drawing  the  ligature;  but  aAer  some  hpms,  the 
bleeding  retuiped  from  the  inferior  orifice.    The  artery  on  the  ia- 

'**Philadelpbia  Montjily  Journal,  vol;  ii.  p.  18. 
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step  now  pointed  vignunou^ly,  the  beat  was  stronger  and  more  fi|Jl  in 
the  wounded  limb  than  in  the  other,  and  the  blood,  on  experiment, 
was  found  flowing  in  a  retrograde  direction.  The  circulation  here 
was  more  nqiid  bj  anastomosing  channels  than  when  the  blood  pur- 
sued its  direct  course. 

"Professor  Smith  was  called  upon  to  amputate  the  leg  below  the 
knee  for  a  dry  gangrene  of  the  foot  akid  ande.  The  great  arteries 
were  found  ossified,  being  mere  tubes  of  bone.  "Though  all  pres- 
sure was  removed  firom  the  artery  above,  and  no  other  means  were 
nsed  to  suppress  the  hcemonhage,  ye*t  not  half  a  table  spoonful  of 
blood  followed  the  operation.  At  the  same  time,  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  of  the  arteries  at  the  wrist,  was  vigorous.'' — ^p.  205.^  As 
no  coagula  existed  in  the  arteries,  and  as  the  anastomosing  vessels 
were  not  enlarged  while  the  parts  below  had  been  supplied  with 
some  blood,  it  results  that  blood  must  have  passed  through  these 
ossified  tubes  before  the  operation,  and  that  its  motion  was  not  ow- 
ing to  the  vis  a  tergo,  as  the  open  ossified  tubes  did  not  bleed  when 
divided.  lience  "  the  active  power  lost  by  the  division  of  the  arte- 
ries, resided  in  the  oapillai^  system  of  blood  vessels  of  the  foot  and 
leg.'*— pp.  30—31. 

Having,  with  these  and  many  other  similar  facts,  rendered 
it  highly  probable,  that  the  capillaries,  by  their  alternate  di- 
latation an4  contraction,  aid  the  heart  in  propelling  forward 
the  blood,  he  proceeds  to  say  that,  in  many  cases,  they  are, 
alone,  adequate  to  the  circulation.  For  the  support  of  this 
assertion,  he  refers  to  comparative  anatomy,  and  cites  the 
invertebral  animals  which  have  no  heart,  and  still  maintain 
a  vascular  circulation,  and  to  fishes  which  have  a  single  heart 
only,  and  that,  devoted  to  the  branchiae  or  gills,  leaving  to 
the  vessels,  ihemmhegj  the  fesponsibility  of  maintaining  the 
systemic  circulation*  *Jn  man^  be  notices  the  portal  circula- 
tion, which  can  receive  no  aid.  from  the  heart,  except  through 
the  capillaries  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  We  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  hepatic  capilteries  ^re  Glided  by  the  suc- 
tion power  of  the  heart  and  chest,  especially  the  latter,  the 
influence  of  which  must  be  greatest  immediately  without  its 
walls  and  floor^  consequently,  cannot,  any  where,  be  inore 
^flkrent,  thun  in  that  portion  of  the  vena  cava  ascendens, 
which  receives  the  hepatic  veins.  Omitting  any  further  re- 
ference to  the  proofs  by  which  he  has  sustained  this  propc|i^ 
tion,  we  shall  extract  his  concluding  remarks:  , 
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^  ^om  tlie  (acts  and  arguments  which  have  been  presented  for  the 
support  of  the  present  Proposition,  it  results  that  the  contraction  of 
iH&  heart  and  arteries  is.  not  of  itself  adequate  to  the  propulsion  of  the 
hlood;  and  that  capillaries,  possessing  a  dilating  power,  draw  blood 
into  their  cavities,  and  thus  assist  the  impetus  derived  from  the  heart. 
The  combined  influences,  derived  from  the  contraction  of  the  heart, 
arteries,  and  capillaries,  impel  the  blood  forward  into  the  veins,  where 
further  assistance  is  rendeied  by  the  contractile  power  of  these  ves- 
sels, and  when  near  the  heart,  by  the  suction  infhience  of  this  organ 
and  of  the  thraox.  All  parts  of  the  circulatory  apparatus  thus  assist 
each  other,  instead  of  fnmishing  obstacles  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  as  maintained  in  the  present  systems  of  physiology. — p.  34. 

Our  author's  ibtirth  proposition,  thsitydiaring  the  adrdty  of  in- 
jiammatwn  an  hicreased  quanlilj}  of  blood  Jlows  thrd^  the  affected  part^ 
is  sustained.by  a  series  of  facts,  which  we  regard  as  altogether 
conclusive.  To  our  apprehension,  indeed,^  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  active  inflatnmation  indicate  increased  fran^mis^um, 
not  less  than  increased  accumulation.  The  scarlet  hue,  in. 
creased  heat,  augmented  sensibility  and  size,  turgescenc^  of 
the  veins  leading  from  the  part,  when  if,  obstruction  and  stag- 
nation existed  in  it,  they  should  be  comparatively  empty, 
finally,  the  copious  hoemorrhage  which  ensues  from  incisions, 
are  signs,  not  to  be  misunderstood,  of  great  activity,  as  well 
as  great  fullness  of  the  vessek.  In  addition  to  facts  of  this 
kind,  our  author  has  cited  nuiny  others  which  we  must  pass 
over,  to  present  the  deductions  which  he  has  made  from  them : 

*^  The  phenomena  and  consequences  of  inflammation  thus  evince 
the  close  analogy  which  exists  between  this  morbid  state  and  thosd 
various  processes  of  the  animal  system,  ia  which  every  one  recog- 
nizes an  increased  circulation;  such  as  die  renewal  of  a  stages  horns, 
the  growth  of  tumors,  the  erection  of  the  penis  and  nipple,  the  en- 
largement of  the  uterus,  the  distention  of  the  manunas,  and  the  sub- 
sequent secretion  of  milk,  &c.  The  one  class  of  phenomena  manifests 
as  decidedly  as  the  other  all  the  evidences  of  capillary  excitement, 
and  of  an  increased  flow  of  blood  through  the  afiected  tissue&-.p.  36. 

Having  travelled  over  the  series  of  facts  and  observations 
which  constitute  the  body  of  his  essay,  we  shall  finish  oar 
extracts,  with  his  final  conclusions: 

<<  If  the  object  of  this  essay  has  been  attained,  it  results  that  expan- 
sibility  is  a  vital  property,  as  wdl  as  contractility,  and  that  both  are 
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taDodifications  of  the  irritabili^  of  many  modem  patliologists;  that 
the  heart,  arteries  and  capillaries,  possess  this  property  of  dilating 
'tinder  the  influence  of  their  normal  stimuli,  but  do  not  enlarge  from 
any  vis  a  tergo  to  which  the};  are  subjected ;  and  finally,  that  they 
contribute  by  active  expansiop.  and  contraction,  at  regular  or  irr^ 
gular  intervals,  to  the  ready  transmission  of  tbat  vital  fluid  which 
is  essential,  not  only  to  secretion  and  nutrition,  but  also  to  r^- 
ratiiMi. — pp.  36—37. 

In  bringing  our  notice  of  Dh  Hodge's  papefr  to  a  close,  we 
feel  it  bat  a  duty  to  say,  that  it  has  merits  of  no  ordinary  stamp. 
It  is  true,  that  bis  fundamental  propositions  are  not  original; 
but  they  were  not  established ;  and,  although,  he  has  brought 
to  their  support,  hut  little  not  already  known,  he  has  done 
that- which  entitles  him  to  much  praise.  He  has  clearly 
«et  forth  the  doctrines  of  which  he  is  an  advocate,  and  con- 
centrated upon  them  a  gteater  body,  of  lacts  and  arguments, 
than  any  other  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  These 
bave  been  industriously,  drawn  from  every  aivailal^le  source, 
are  accurately  expressed,  find  logically  arranged*  Every 
page  bears  the  impress  of  an  acute  and  disciplibed  imnd; 
enriched  with  the  learning  requisite  to  the  undert&king,  and 
capable  of  that  profound  investigation,  w^ich  the  subject 
of  the  essay  «o  ioiperiously  requires. 

To  say  that  his  dissertation  contains  nothing  objectionable, 
would  be  to  bestow  upon  it  the  praise,  which  could  not,  iii 
sober  truth,  be  awarded  to  any  professional  essay,  extant;  but 
we  deal  in  no  exaggeration,  when  we  pronounce  it  hi^ly 
interesting,  and  recommepd  it  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  all 
our  American  brethren. 
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ANALYTICAL  AM»  ORIGINAL.    ' 

1.  UnunUed  fracture  cured  hy  Compression^ — t)n  Thomas  H. 
Wright,  Physician  to  the  ^timore  Alms-boa^e  Infinnary,in 
the  .4th  No.  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^ 
has  pubKshed  several  cases,  which  go  to  exempKfy  and  st|stain 
the  influence  of  Compression  in  cases  of  ununited  fracture* 

Case  Ist.  was  {hat  of  a  carpenter  who.  fell  from  hisscaflbid 
and  snflfered  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ti- 
l^ia,  a  fracture  of  the  fibula,  and  a  projection  of  the  end  of 
the  former  bone  through  a  ragged  wound  of  the  integumedts 
twoiaclies  in  extent  Three  or  four  montjbs  after  the  acci- 
dent, the  bones  were  ununited  and'alT  signs  of  o3si^  orgasm 
were  gone, .  Dr.  W.  then  determined  on  trying  pressure. 

*^  The.  simple,  efficient,  and  surgica)  ipode  of  making  pressure  by 
the  toi^miquet,  since  successfully  practised  by  Mr.  Brodie,  did  not 
occftr  to  me.  A  strong,  soil,  double  napkin  was  passed  under  the 
leg,  extending  firom  below  the  ancle,  to  the  head  of  the  tibia,  pad- 
compresses  of  suitable  size,  were  laid,  wliicli,  when  braced  by  the 
general  bandage,  acted  as  counter-hedges  on  the  line  of  fracture. 
The  bandage  or  naj>kin  first  laid,  was  drawn  firmly  around  the  limb, 
and  confined  at  short  spaces ;  at  first  by  large  pins,  and  afierwwds  by 
tacks.  It  was  thus  made  to  give  uniform  support  and  a  regulated 
pressure  through  the  compresses  on  the  line  of  fVacture,  and  to  adapt 
itself  closely  to  the  contour  of  the  whole  limb  firom  below  the  ancle, 
sustaining  the  inferior  fiagment  to  the  top  of  the  leg.  The  principle, 
in -short,  was  that  of  the  laced  stocking,  modified  to  act  especially  on 
a  definite  point  and  space.  The  compressing,  bandage  was  inspected, 
and  generally  tightened  twice  a  day,  and  always  drawn  via  firmly  as 
the  patient^s  feelings  would  allow.  T^e  limb  was  kept  extended  and 
in  splints,  to  maintain  steadiness,  and  preserve  the  correct  axis  of4he 
foot  onlbe  leg. 

^  The  favourable  tendency  of  this  treatment  soonliecanie  manifest. 
In  ten  days  the  chasm  or  interval  of  the  edges  of  the  bone  along  the 
line  of  firacture,  was  much  diminished,  the  bones  having  sensibly  ap- 
proximated by  absorption  of  the  interposed  deposit.    After  three 
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weeks  the  depteession  which  had  always  marked  the  line  of  fracture, 
and  extent  of  separation,  was  ohliterated  to  the  touch,,  and  the  ends 
of  bone  seemed  in  close  contact.  Now,  too,  the  tendency  to  ever- 
sion  of  die  foot  was  lost,  ^d  moderate  lateral  pressure  on  the  foot 
did  not  eause  any  parting  at  the  fissure.  A  further  particular  detail- 
18  unnecessary,  pec^verance  in  the  course  described,  {U'oduced  at  the- 
end  of  ^re  weeks  from  its  adoption,  unequivocal  bony  union.  At  that 
period  the  patient  could  elevate  the  whole  limb;  flex,  extend,, and 
rotate  the  foot  freely,,  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  motion  in  the 
line  of  fractute.  The  splints  were  thrown  o%  but  the  compressing 
bandage  directed  to  be  worn  less  firmly  applied  for  some  weeks,  and 
the  patient  admonished  to  a^oid  for  the  present  throwing  the  weight 
of  the  body  on  the  affected  limb. 

"The  cure  in  this  case  became  perfect,  and  when  the  limb  was 
enough  recovered  to  take  its  share  of  weight|ind  motion,  it  was  found 
to  have  shortened  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  man  walks 
now  without  halting,  and  as  firmly  and  well  on  one  limb  as  the  other. 
This  patient  was  confined  to  bed  nineteen  weeks  and  two  days;  and 
it  was  six  months  firom  the  accident,  before  the  consolidation  was 
sufficient  to  permit  use  of  the  limb  in  walking.. 

Case  2nd*  was  that  oC  a  man  60  years  old.  Both  the  bones 
of  his  leg  were  broken^  asdihe  tibia  tiearlj  projected  through 
the  skin.  The  fibula  nnited^  hot  no  union  of  the 'tibia  took 
{rface  under  the  ordioarj  treattnemU.  The  patient  had  been 
intemperate;  and,  previously  to  the  accident, the  leg  was  in  a, 
state  of  chronic  enlargement,  from  infiltration  and  thickening 
of  the  cellular  substance.  Under  these  unpromising  circum- 
stances, '        ' 

"It  was  determined  to  try  strict  and  continued  pressure.  "With 
this  intention,  a  roller  was  laid  regularly  from  the  toes  to  the  knee. 
Oyer  this  was  applied  short  spljpts,  made  of  binder's  boards  cut  to 
suit  the  outline  otthe  limb,  then  macerated,  that  they  might  be  made 
to  adapt  thiemselves  intimately  to  the  sur&ce  about  the  fracture. 
Those  splints  were  laid,  while  pliable  from  wetness,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  finEKSture,  and  braced  in  their  place,  as  firmly  as  could  be  home, 
by  a  second  roller,  carried  firom  the  ancle  to  the  top  of  the  leg.  Two 
latteral  splints  of  the  same  material,  not  macerated,  were  next  appli- 
ed and  secured  at  intervals  by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller.  These  splints 
were  sufficiently  long  to  steady  the  leg,  and  prevent  qiotion  of  the 
foot,  the  wood  ^ints  first  used  were  laid  aside,  and  the  patient  con- 
fined to  bed,  with  the  hmb  extended.  An  occasional  change  fi'om 
the  recumbent  to  the  sitting  postuTe,.was  allowed  the  patient;  but  he 
was  altogether  prohibited  firom  getting  out  of  bed  or  bringing  the  limb 
into  use. 

^'An  evident  change  in  the  relation  and  aspect  of  the  parts,  was 
observed  in  a  fortnigbt  aftec  this  coursawu  instituted.    When  the 
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plan  of  compr^sion  was  adopted,  the  superior  fragment  of  the  tibia 
projected  so  sensibly  at  the  point  of  separation,  as  to  cause  much  6e- 
ibnnity  by  its  remarkable  prominence.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks^ 
this  projection  was  much  reduced,  and  by  the  fourth  week,  the  bone 
had  legained  its  natural  level ;  doubtless,  by  the  influence  of  pres- 
sure on  the  deposited  matter,  which  had  occupied  the  interval  be- 
tween the  fractured  surface.  The  facility  and  ranse  of  motion  at 
the  fracture,  were  also  lessened  though  still  discoverable.  The  presr 
sure,  together  with  confinement  to  position,  were  steadily  maintain- 
ed for  six  weeks.  The  long  splints  were  then  taken  o%  and  the  pa- 
tient permitted  to  put  the  limb  to  the  floor,  and,  supported  by  crutch- 
es, to  bring  it  cautiously  into  use.  The  roller  and  close  splints  were 
kept  on  some  time  longer. 

<^  When  the  point  of  fracture  was  examined,  some  weeks  afler  tlje 
patient  began  to  use  the  Kmb^  the  part  appeared  very  firm.  No  pies- 
sure,  which  it,  was  thpught  proper  or  necessary  to  employ,,  whether 
directed  immediately  to  the  fracture,  or  by  using  the  foot  as  a  lever  to 
rotate  the  limb  freely,  caused  the  slightest  indication  of  disunion.  In 
a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  limb  had  been  brought  into  use,  the  pa* 
tient  threw  aside  all  artificial  supports,  and'walked  as  well  as.  before 
the  accident.    There  is  no  discoverable  shortening  of  the  leg. 

Case  3.  This  was  a  fracture  of  the  ulna*  At  the  encl  of 
five  weeks^npt  the  least  untoo  had  taken  place. 

^  Pressure  was  resorted  to  in*  this  instance  also.  A  roller  was  laid 
smoothly  from  the  fingerd  Xo\  and  some  distance  above  the  elbow. 
Short  splints,  of  binder's  board,  were  fitted  to  the  interior  and  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  limb,  to  afford  sufiicient' lateral  support,  and  were 
well  secured  in  place  by  a  roller.  A  long  splint  of  binder's  board, 
incurved,  and  adapted  to  the  arm,  was  laid  along  its  ulnar  line,  exten- 
ding below  the  wrist  to  support  the  hand,  and  a  shorter  splint  of  the 
same  material  rested  on  the  radial  side,-the  two  formiiig  an  external 
G^se  for  the  arm,  not  quite  close,  or  meeting  at  the  edges.  The 
splints  were  made  to  embrace  the  arm  by  straps  at  short  spaces,  which, 
particularly  at  and  near  the  fVacture,  were  drawn  as  tight  as  could  be 
borne.  A  due  degree  of  pressure  was  thus  constantly  maintained  as 
long  as  necessary,  and  the  result  was  satis&ctory  in  this  instance  as 
in  the  preceding  cas^. 

%  Salioalion  from  inhaling  Ae  breath  of  a  patteni  labouring  tm- 
der  that  affection. — We  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the 
correctness  of  the  following  information,  and  feel  compelled  to 
receive  it  as  true. 

Mr.  George  Howard,  of  this  citj,  in  the  year  1826;  was  re- 
quested, to  shave  one  of  bis  friends,  who  was  at  the  time  a  pa- 
tient of  Dr.  Barnes  and  profusely  salivated.  Mr.  H.  found 
lu8  breath  extremely  offensive,  but  was  compelled  to  inhale  it 
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fof  some  time,  as  the  operation  was  tedious.  Vte  was  himself 
In  perfect  health,  and  subseqaently  took  no  medicine  of  any 
kind;  but  in  three  days,  a  sore  mouth,  a  copious  spitting,  and 
a  disagreeable  breath,  began  to  show  theipselves;  and  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  he  laboured  under  a  true  and  profuse  sali- 
vation. Dr.  B.  saw  himand  found  his  breath  highly  mercurial. 
In  a  few  days  ^11  the  symptoms  disappeared,  and  l^ft  him  in 
his  usual  health.  ' 

I  am  aware,  that  a  Certain  class  of  physiologists  will  insist 
that  there  is  in  this  statement  some  mistake;  but  why  should 
they?  Rejecting  all  the  accounts  that  were  formerly  publish, 
ed,  relative  to  the  discovery  of  mercury  in  the  sy seems  of  those 
who  had  died  after  having  recently  taken  its  preperations 
we  have  in  our  own  times  unquestionable  evidence  ojf  thcii^ 
absorption;  we  have, also,  conclusive  proois,  that  foreign  sub* 
stances  are  eliminated  from  the  system,  through  the  kidneys^ 
skin  and  lungs^  If  mercury,  which  is  slowly  volatilized,  at  a 
beat  below  that  of  the  human  body,  should  be  introduced  into 
iti  why  may  it  not  escape  with  the  gaseous  exhalations  of  the 
lunge:  and  if  these, containing  mercury,  should  be  inhaled  by 
another  person,  why  nnay  they  not  etcite  ptyalism?- We  know 
no  reason  why  they  should  not;  seeing  that  mercurial  vapour 
when  generated  by  heat  in  the  laboratory,  speedily  salivates 
those  who  inhale  it. 

3.  P<ris<mou9  lixpectaraHonin  Phthisis. — The  following  fact,  al- 
though not  of  recent  date,  deservps  to  be  recorded. 

In  the  year  1802,  Judge  McMillan,  of  the  neighborhood  of 
diis  city,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  from  Phthisis  Pulmo- 
nalts,  informed  his  physician.  Dr.  Goforth,  that  when  sitting 
at  his  door,  and  accustomed  as  he  was' to  spit  the  nrmtter 
which  he  cougfaecTiip.  on  the  surrounding  turf,  he  frequently 
saw  it  eaten,  by  chicken^  in  whom  it  produced  vcstigo  termi' 
noting  in  a  transienl  state  of  insensibility  and  loss  of  muscular  pow- 
er. The  intelligence  and  veracity  of  both  the  patient  and 
physician,  were  sudb,  that  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact 

4.  Death  of  Dr.  Post. — This  distinguished  member  of  the  pro- 
fession died  in  the  city  of  New-York,oiithe  14th  of  June  last, 
in  the  63d  vear  of  his  age.    He  had  been  a  professor  of  An- 
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atomy  in  Us  native  city,  for  32  year&TT-from  1 793  to  1  ^35  when 
be  resigned  from  bad  healtb»  As  a  public  teacher,  he  was 
much  esteemed  for  bis  simplicity  of  manner  and  his  numerous 
practical  facts.  The  Editors  of  the  New- York  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  ascribe  to  him  the  enviable  distinction  of 
having  for  20  years  been  the  ^  undisputed  head  of  the  profes* 
sion  in  that  city.'  We,  ourselves,  lately  had  the  pkymre  of/ 
an  interview  with  the  deceased*,  and  were  much  plMsd  with 
his  dignity,  intelligence  and  suavity.  The  Medical  Society  of 
New- York,  have  appointed  Dr.  John  A.-  Smith,  the  present 
professor  of  Anatomy,  in  the  school  to  which  Dr.  P.  jiad  be^ 
jonged^  to  pronounce  his  eulogy. 

~  5.  Resignation  of  Dr.  Godman. — We  regret  to  learn,  that  the 
health  of  our  ingenious  and  estimable  friend,  professor  God* 
man,  of  Rutgers'  Medical  College, '  Ne w- York,  has,  dediaed 
so  much,  as  to  makr«  resignation  necessary.  On  receiving 
his  conomunkation,  the  President  and  Faculty  resolved,  that 
his  ill  health  was  deeply  to  be  regretted,  not  only  as  a  severe 
loss  to  the  hi^h  standing  of  the  Institution,  but  aiore  especi^ 
ly  for  the  lively  interest  they  took  in  the  personal  welfare  of 
one  who  had  endeared  himself  to  them,  by  lis  social  virtues, 
no  less  than  by  his  intellectual  and  professional  endowments. 
Dr.  Godman's  diseases  are,  in  a  great  degree,  the  result  of  an 
application  which  has  raised  him  into  a  distinction  which  few 
men  of  his  age  have  attained  in  this  country.  His  successor 
has  not  y^t  we  believe  been  appointed. 

6.  Tribute  of  Respect  to  Dr.  Holyoke. — We  are  indebted  to  the 
last  number  of  the  new  Boston  Jikdical  and  Surgical.  Joumai 
for  an  interesting  account  of  a  tribute  of  respect,  which  in  this 
instance  at  least,  is  honorable  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 
Edward  Augustus  Holvokb,  M.  D.  &  L.  L.  D.,  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  within  the  present  moth,  having  attained  to  bis 
hundreth  year;  a  number  of  the  niost  distinguised  physicians 
of  Boston  and  Salem,  d^ermined  to  give  him  a  public  dinner, 
as  an  evidence  of  their  veneration  for  his  various  excellen- 
ces of  character,  displayed  thro'  three  successive  geserations. 
The  following  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  will,  we 
are  sore,  be  read  with  interest. 
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-•The  veiiemWe  Nestor  of  the  profession  displayed  a  degree  of 
health  and  cheerfulness  which  cannot  be  called  less  than  wonderful 
when  connected  with  lis  extreme  age.  The  firmness  and  elasticity 
4if  his  step,  in  proceeding  to  and  frpm  the  Coffee  House,  where  a 
dinner  was  prepared  for  the  occasion,  though  not  an  nnfrequent  sub- 
ject of  observation  to  the  cfenununity,  all  of  whom  look  up  to  him 
with  more  than  the  veneratiop  due  to  a  father,  was  viewed  with  a  pe- 
culiar interest  at  that  time.  His  rich  and  gtaceful.  dress,  also,— of 
an  ante-revolutionary  fashion  and  texture,  resembling  neiiheir  in  form 
iKHT  colour  the  garments  of  modem  time,  and  of  which  an  adequate 
conception  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  examination  of  ancient  por- 
traits,—Reserved  and  received  particular  notice.  The  suavity,  ease, 
and  highbred  politeness  of  the  old  school,  displayed  by  the  patri- 
arch in  receiving  thife  congratulations  of  his  brethren,  and  in  bidding 
them  adieu  at  the  close  of  the  festival,  will  long  be  borne  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  the  Bap{»inesffto  witness  his  charact^istic 
-exhilntion  of  those  qualities, 

•  Dr.  HelyolDe  has  soiong  hdd  a  distinguiiihed  rank  in  (he  profes- 
sion, tbatforty-sev^n  yeais-ogo,  when  the  Mansdnisettft  Medical  So- 
ciety was  organized,  he  was  the,  first  to  be  elected  Pr)esidett<tof  that 
important  and  useful  institution,  to  which  ofiice  he  was  annually 
jetted  for  several  years;  and  ten  years  ago, "at  the  age  of  ninety,  he 
succeeded  the  late  President  .Adams  as  Fi^dent  of  the  American 
Acadany  of  Arts  a^d  Sciences.  Xhft;f^|Bbration  was  anhiently  a 
medical  one,  designed  to  show  the  respect  felt  by  the  profession  for 
him  who  had  so  long  and  so  honorably  practised  it.  The  only  guests 
from  without  the  profession  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prince  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Brazer,  one  long  an  associate  and  fiiend,  the  other  the  Pastor  of  Dr. 
Holydke.  The  company,  consisting  of  about  fifty  physicians  of 
Boston  and  ^em,  were  assembled  at  the  Lafiiyette  Hotel  in  Salem, 
when  a  little  before  two  o^cTock  Dr.  Holybke  entered,  accompanied 
by  the  committee  of  arrangem^ts.  The  gentlemen  present  were 
severally  introduced  to  him,  and  soon  proce^ted  to  the  dmiag-room, 
¥%ich  was  tastefolly  decorated  with  flow^s  by  some  young  ladies^ 
assisted  by  two  medical  students.  The  dinner  was  well  ordered  and 
sumptuous.  A  blessing  was  ai^ed  by  Rev.  Dr.' Prince,  and  thanks 
were  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brazer.  Dr.  Jackson,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  presided  at  the  dinner,  assisted  by 
Dr.  (Hiver  of  Salem,  President  of  the  Esaex  District  Society,  as  , 
Vice  P^esideiit.     The  following  are  some  of  the^oasts. 

Our  venerable  guest, — Venerate  for  his  age;  still  more  so  for  a 
life  devoted  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and  sanotified  by  religion. 

Dr.  Holyoke  then  gave  the  following : 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  ,*--May  it  flourish  and  pros- 
per, may  it  contmue  to  improve  the  Art  for  which  it  was  instituted, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  wishes,  and  be  the  means,  under  Providence,  of 
alleviating  the  pains  and  evils  of  life,  and  promoting  the  happiness 
of  society,  by  suppressing  quackery  and  rendering  the  business  of 
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the  profession  as  perfect  as  the  nature  of  tbungs  admils.  And  may 
each  individual  of  the  Society,  and  every  other  gentleman  here  pres- 
ent, enjoy  health  and  prosperity,  and  the  pleasing  consciousness  that 
he  has  conirihuted  somewhat  to  the  advancenoent  and  improvem^t 
of  the  public  welfare. 

This  toast  was  handed  to  the  President  in  a  clear  hand  writing, 
hairing  been  written  by  Dr.  H.  himself  without  glasses. 

Honor  to  the  old  age  which  comes  full  of  honors;  to  every  one 
that  hath  shall  be  given. 

'  The  good  fellowship  of  the  Hedical  profe6BioD,^^In  all  diYisioBS^ 
let  it  be  our  effort  to  promote  an  tmton  by  the  first  intention. 

The  Holy-Oak  of  Uie  American  Materia  Medica ;  fructibus  decora, 
sublima  attollens  ad  sidera  capuf.^ 

Fifteen  months  ag6,  we  had  the  honor  of  a  short  visit  to 
this  venerable  centenariaQ)  whom  we  found  disposed  and  quali- 
fied for  cpnversatioD ;  and  espectallj  incKned  to  converse  on  the 
subject  of  clhnate,  which  had  ttirougb  life  been  with  him  a 
fovourite  theme.  In  risiDg  to  leave  him,  he  followed  ns  to  fhe 
door,  where  we  left  him  making  an  observation  on  die  state 
of  his  thenoometer.  He  is  probably  the  oldest  physician 
liviiig. 
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ESSAYS  AND  CASES. 

Art.  I. — ObserrxUions  (m  the  redfrocal  Morhd  hflumcep  of  the 
Abdominal  and  Thoracic  Vtacera. — Br  the  Editor* 

Most  diseases  are  seated  in  one  or  more  of  the  great  cavi- 
ties— cranial  thoracic,  abdominal  and  pelvic.  It  rarely  hap- 
pens that  any  malady  extends  to  the  whole;  but  exaaqples  of 
the  propagation  of  a  morbid  state  from  the  organs  of  one  ca- 
vity to  the  organs  of  another,  are  far  from  uncommon.  I  pro- 
pose briefly  to  inquire  into  the  modes  in  which  diseases  of  the 
abdominal  or  portal  viscera  may  raise  diseases  in  the  tho- 
racic and  vice  versa. 

h  Of  the  variouA  ways  in  which  the  portal  viscera  may 
afiect,  unfavorably,  the  thoracic. 

1.  By  Sympathy.  I  restrict  the  term  sympathy  to  the  in- 
fluence which  one  oi^n  exercises  over  another,  through  tj^e 
instrumenlality  of  tfa%  nervous  system.  How  that  sy^em 
e^blisbes  associate  and  sympathetic  actions,  between  oi^»is 
remote  from  each  other,  we  can  no  more  explain,  than  we 
can  tell  why  the  same  system  makes  us  acquainted  with  th« 
existence  and  properties  of  surrounding  bodies.  As  without 
its  aid,  in  the  latter  mode,  we  should  be  ignorant  of  what 
passes  about  us;  so  without  its  aid,  in  the  former  case,  our 
oi^ns  would,  in  a  great  degree,  be  unacquainted  with  each 
others  condition.  They  would  not  be  combined  into  a  phy- 
siological unit;  but  remain  insulated,  except  as  far  as  they 
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depended  for  the  necessary  nutriment  on  a  common  fountain. 
Thej  would  be  like  ununited  provinces,  scattered  along  the 
banks  of  a  common  river,  from  which  they  might  all  obtain 
supplies,  and  grow  and  flourish,  according,  to  the  volume  of 
its  waters,  while  they  were  utterly  unconscious  of  each  oth- 
ers existence.  Now  it  is  the  nature  of  the  nervous  function, 
to  make  the  well-being  of  one  organ,  in  some  degree,  a  cause 
of  the  well-being  of  other  organs;  and  the  iU-being  of  one 
organ,  a  cause  of  the  ill-being  of  other  organs — sometimes 
one,  sometimes  more. 

The  question  here  arises,  whether  the  organ  diseased  being 
given,  we  can  determine  a  priori^  what  organ  or  organs  will 
suffer  through  sympathy?  I  answer  that,  in  general,  we  can- 
not. We  might  suppose  that  the  viscus,  most  intimately 
associated  with  the  afiected  organ,  would  be  the  first  and 
greatest  sufferer;  but  we  do  not  find  such,  invariably,  to  be 
the  fact;  and  many  reasons  might  be  assigned,  why,  if  that 
assumption  be  theoretically,  true,  it  may  be  often  practi- 
cally false.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  other  modes 
of  propagation  of  disease,  besides  the  one  we  are  now  consid- 
'  ering,  which  may  often  modify  or  countervail  it;  and  second- 
ly, if  an  organ,  congenitally  or  casually,  happen  to  be  in  a  bad 
coidition,  when  disease  is  awakened  in  some  other  organ, 
the  former  may  become  the  sympathizing  sufferer,  however 
remotely  situated,  or  slightly  connected,  in  its  functions,  with 
the  latter. 

But  to  return  to  the  object  in  view,  we  repeat  that  disor- 
der in  the  functions,  of  one  or  more  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
frequently  carries  disorder  into  the  fi^pctions  of  ttfe  thoracic 
viscera,  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous.tissne.  The  sub 
and  super  diaphragmatic  organs  are  supplied  by  nerves, 
which  have  the  niost  intiniate  anatomical  relati<;ms.  The 
pulmonary  and  cardiac  plexuses  are  both  formed  by  detach- 
ments from  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  united  with  others 
from  the  intercostal  ganglions;  and  the  s|lanchntc,  have  ^ 
similar  composition,  with  an  augmented  proportion  of  gang- 
lionic branches.  Hence  the  nerves  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
originate  contiguous  to  those  of  the  liver  and  stomach,  awl 
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are,  of  coarse,  liable  to  be  morbidiy  a&cted  by  the  morbid 
states  of  the  latter* 

2.  Excess  of  digestive  function  may  contribute'  to  the 
production  of  thoracic  disease,  by  generating  a  plethoric 
state  of  the  circulatory  system:  Thus  palpitations  and  hy- 
pertrophies or  hoemoptysis  may  sometimes  depend,  in  part, 
though  remotely,  on  excessive  functional  excitement  in  the 
digasttve  organs. 

3.  When  inflammation,  in  one  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
extends  its  influence  to  the  heart  and  brain,  and  induces, 
in  their  functions,  the  change  which  leads  to  symptomatic 
fever,  the  heart  is  disordered  by  sympathy.  In  this  state  of 
increased  energy  and  action,  it  may  raise  an  inflammation  in 
some  of  the  thoracic  tissues,  which  would,  thus,  become  dis- 
eased through  its  intervention,  presenting  us  with  a  different 
mode  of  propagation  from  either  of  those  already  mentioned* 

4*  The  veins  of  the  stomach  may  absorb  foreign  matterg, 
which  being  carried  directly  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  may  act 
as  irritants,  and  induce,  or  predispose  to  disease. 

5.  The  digestive  function  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver  and 
mesenteric  glands,  being  disordered,  chyle  of  an  unhealthy 
quality  must  necessarily  be  prepared,  which,  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  thoracic  viscera,  cannot  fail  to  pervert  their 
vital  properties,  and  contribute  to-  the  production  of  a  nu>rt)ld 
state. 

6.  When  the  liver  fails  in  the  secretiDn  of  bile,  and  its 
elements  are  kft  in  the  blood,  they  prove  injurious  to  the 

*  health  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  in  common  with  the  other 
organs  of.  the  body.  As  the  bile  performs  an  important  office 
in  the  bowels,  we  cannot  refer  it  to  the  class  of  purely  excre- 
mentitious  fluids,  like  the  urine  and  perspiration;  but  still 
there  are  numerous  facts  which  demonstrate,  that  its  elements 
are  developed  in  the  blood,  and  must  be  eliminated  from  it. 
As  it  respects  the  blood  vessels,  they  are  excrementitious; 
and  to  the  lungs  they  seem  especially  prejudicial.  They 
probably  irritate  that  organ  into  a  kind  of  vicarious  excretory 
action.  Between  the  liver  and  lungs,  there  is  this  analogy 
that  they  are  both  transmitting  organs  of  venous  blood ; — 
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one  for  tbe  abdomiDal  viscera,  the  other  for  the  whole  body; 
and  at  the  same  time,  they  exert  upon  it  a  species  of  depura- 
tory  action*  An  interrupted  excretion  of  bile  from  tbe  ducts 
of  the  liver,  is  known  to*  be  followed  by  tbe  retam  of  that 
fluid  to  the  blood,  where  it  plays  nearly  the  same  mischiev- 
OQS  part  with  the  retained  elen^nts.  It  is  worthy  of  remarks 
that  the  rofluence  of  the  biliary  eleorients  is  exerted  largely 
upon  tbe  sesous  membranes,  producing  dropsical  efiusion^, 
and  hence,  in  pait,the  frequency  of  hydrothorax  and  hydro- 
pericardium  in  hepatic  disorders. 

7.  Enlargement  of  .the  liver  prevents  the  full  and  easy 
descaiit  of  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  embarrasses  the  lungs  in 
their  operations. 

8,  And  lastly.  The  muscles  of  respiration  are  subservient 
to  several  offices  of  the  abdominal  viscera  ;^  Such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  vomiting  an^  fiscal  evacuation;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary,  to  give  to  these  oi^ans  the  power  of  exciting  those 
muscles.  This  is  effected  dirough  the  medium  of  the  nerrous 
system,  and  is,  indeed,  a  species  of  sympathy.  In  certain 
kinds  of  abdominal  irritation,  the  muscles  of  respiration  are 
thrown  into  spasmodic  action;  as  we  see  in  a  paroxysm  of 
asthma  from  acid  or  bile  in  the  stomach. 

It  seldom  happens,  indeed  never,  that  the  morbid  influence 
of  the  abdominal  over  the  thoracic  functions  is  exercised  in 
any  single  mode  here  pointed  out.  They  arc  of  necessity 
combined.  Thus^in  dyspepsia,  the  lungs  and  heart  are  affec- 
ted ttirough  the  nervous  system,  that  is  sympathetically,  and , 
at  the  same  time,  such  unhealthy  chyle  may  be  sent  to  those 
organs  as  must  contribute  to  the  production  of  their  deriva- 
tive maladies.  And,  thus,  when  the  liver  is  inflamed,  the 
lungs  and  the  respiratory  muscles  may  be  injured  throu^ 
the  nervous  tissue,  while,  simultaneously,  the  secretions  of 
bile  being,  partly  or  wholly,  suspended,  the  lungs  or  their 
membranes  may  suffer  greatly  from  that  cause,  in  the  man- 
ner pointed  out. 

As  to  the  relative  influence  of  the  different  modes  which  I 
have  assigned,  it  would  be  difficult — or  rather  impossible — to 
speak  with  precision.    The  principal  seem  to  me  to  be  tbe 
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tiiTOo  foflowing^  which  are  influential  in  the  order  of  enume- 
ration.— 1.  Nervous  connexion.  *  2.  Suspended  or  perverted 
hepatic  secretion.    3.  Morbid  chjMfication. 

n.  Of  the  morbid  influence  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  upon 
the  abdominal. 

The  organs  of  the  chest,  when  diseased,  may  carrj  a  mor- 
bid action  into  those  of  the  abdomen ;  but  the  modes  in  which 
they  effect  this,  are  fewer  than  those  in  which  the  latter  influ- 
ence the  former. 

1.  When  (he  heart  or  lungs  is  diseased,  the  digestive  or- 
gans are  liable  to  suffer  from  sympathy;  of  which  we  have 
examples  in  the  anorexia  and  constipation,  generally,  at- 
tendant on  acute  pneumonic  inflammnCion;  in  the  vomiting 
which  accompanies  pericarditis;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  diarrhoea 
and  fistula  in  ano,  which  occur  in  Phlttisis. 

2.  .When,  from  any  cause,  the  heart  is  greatly  excited,  it 
may  raise  an  inflammation  in  the  abdominal  viscera  as  well 
as  in  any  other  part  of  the  system. 

3.  When  the  lungs  are  so  diseased  as  to  perform  their  func- 
tion of  aereation  imperfectly,  it  is  probable,  that  the  mat- 
ters which  they  should  eliminate,  are  sometimes  thrown  upon 
the  liver,  or  the  gastro-enteritic  mucus  membrane,  contribu- 
ting to  the  production  of  diarrhoea. 

4.  jind  lastly.  When  the  hmgs  ftil  in  their  transmitting 
power,  or  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  maintains  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  has  suffered  such  a  lesion  that  it  can- 
not act  efficiently,  the  returning  blood  is  obstrpcted  and 

•accumulated  in  the  vensB  cavse,  and  the  circulation  in  the 
Mver  is  of  course  disturbed.  Hence,  in  part,  the  hepatic 
disorders  so  often  present  in  organic  affections  of  the  chest; 
and  so  frequently  mistaken  for  the  cause  of  that  of  which,  in 
reaUly,  tfiey  are  the  effect. 

From  this  synoptic  view  of  the  reciprocal  morbid  influ- 
ences of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera,  we  might  infer 
that  the  former  preponderate  over  the  latter;  in  other  words, 
that  the  heart  and  lungs  are  oftener  thrown  into  disorder,  by 
diseases  of  the  liver,  stomach  and  bowels,  than  the  latter  are 
by  die  maladies  of  the  former;  and  such  we  know  to  be  the 
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fsLcL  Thus,  obiervatioB  cosfifvs  tbe  eugge^iofw  of  thoorj^ 
and  demoMtrates  tbe  atilitj  of  a  refereiKe  to  the  anatooiiad 
an4  physiological  relations  of  the  organs,  wJion  we  would 
understand  the  propagatioci  of  oHMhid  actiaes  through  the 
sjstem. 

As  the  object  of  this  litde  paper  was  dueflj  to  iftdkate 
the  principal  nuMies  of  naorUd  intercoiurse  between  fbe  or- 
gans of  two  great  cavities,  I  might  here  bring  it  to  a  ckMe; 
but  not  having  trespassed  long  upon  the  patience  of  the  rea- 
der, I  shall  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  morbid  influences  of 
the  principal  viscera  of  each  of  those  cavities,  upon  one 
another* 

IlL  Of  the  abdominal  organs.  These  are  iotioiately  uni- 
ted, both  in  structure  end  function.  The  pedkNieun  envel- 
opes the  whole — theij^cins  unite  to  fenn  tbe  vena  portae — 
and  their  nerves  are  derived  from  the  great  solar  plexus. 
Each  organ  is  destined  to  perform  an«office,  which  is  an  ele- 
ment in  the  aggregated  fimction  of  digestion,  and  should  it 
&il,  the  whole  abdominal  economy  is  liable  to  disturiNUic^. 
Of  the  modes  in  which  this  disturbance  may  occur,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal:  . 

1.  These  organs  influeace  each  by  sympathy.  Thus, 
acidity  of  the  stomach  impairs  the  peristaUk  action  of  tbe 
bowels  and  vki  verstu  Diseases  of  the  liver  produce  ap  irri- 
table stomach,  and  even  excite  vomiting.  Peritonitis  occa- 
sions obstinate  costiveness.  The  sympathies  of  these  visoe^ 
ra  are,  in, short,  both  intense  and  numerous,  as  might  be  in£M<- 
red  from  the  intimacy  of  their  nervous  coonexioiis.  • 

3.  When  ihe  liver  fails  in  transmitting  the  blood  of  tbe 
vena  portas,  the  circulation  and  specific  funetions  of  all  the 
other  portal  viscera,  are  necessarily  disordered.  Among 
other  maladies  consequent  upon  this  abdominal  plethora,  is 
ascites  from  increased  serous  exhalation. 

3.  When  that  organ  iails  lo  secrete  or  to  excrete  bile,  the 
bowels  can  neither  form  healthy  chyle,  nor  properly  dis- 
charge their  fcecal  contents. 

4.  When  the  liver  is  perverted  in  its  action,  or  greatly 
excited,  it  pours  out  a  biliary  fluid,  vitiated  in  quality  or  re- 
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d«iidaat  in  ^[««>4ity9  the  sloaiadi  and  bowek  are  irritated, 
aiMl  TOflttting  and  diarrbea%  or  both,  maj  he  the  coD8iM)«ieDce« 

d»  lYbao  tfae-paacraaa  it  ealai^ed,  it  sometimes  occasions 
jamdioey  by  pvessare  on  the  ooounon  gall  duct 

6*  When  the  rectum  is  c«»tracted,  tt  produces  intestinal 
taitfoi  mkA  rtoiora*  *  ^ 

A  reoftark  allpdjr  made,  ia  peference  to  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  die  tboraeic  and  abdominal  organs,  is  app&ca* 
Ua  to  the  anorhid  inflaenees  which  the  latter  exert  on  each 
other — it  is,  perhaps,  never  in  a  single  mode  only.  Thus, 
at  the  sMMfrJtiflie,  that  the  diseased  tiver  afiects  the  st6mach 
and  bowels,  by  sympafty — that  is,  through  the  medium  of 
the  oenFOOB  syaiea,  psoducing  an  alter^  state  of  their  sensi- 
bilitiasy-*-it  paim  into  them  exoessive  quantities  of  acrid  bile, 
which,  by  its  irritation,  converts  peiVerted  excitability  into 
perverted  exciteuenl* 

iV»  fiie^proeal  morbid  inflaeacesof  the  lungs  and  heart. 

a*  The  langs,  when  diseased,  disturb  the  actions  of  the 
heart — 

1.  By  sympathy.  These  great  organs  are  not  more  re- 
markabk  ibr  jax<»  position,  Aan  harmony  of  action — a  re- 
latiaDi  which  coald  aafy  be  estabtishcd  and  maintained  by 
the  agency  of  the  nervous  system.  Hence  the  nerves  of 
bo&  oi;ganft  aredeiired  from  a  cOQunon  plexus,  and  if  either 
is  diaturbed  in  its  senttblKties^tiie  other,  of  necessity,  sympa- 
thiaea.  An  augmented  aetion  of  the  heart  is,  therefore,  an 
invariable  effect  of  inordinate  pulmonary  excitement. 

But  it  is  not  tbrovgh  the  instmnentality  of  their  vital  pro- 
pefttes  omlj^  that  <fiiseases  of  the  lungs  occasion  diseases  of 
thft*  heart.  They  operate  in  other  modes  which  are  more 
niecbaateal,  and  timefere,  more  obvious. 

2.  When,  from  any  cause,  tiie  lungs  fail  properly  to 
SBreate  the  blood,  thex^avities  of  the  left  heart  are  fiRed  with 
blood  of  a  bad  quliiff  wUch  muit^aeeeesarily,  disturb  its 
healthy  actioiM;  but  ule  greatest  perverted  ioAuence  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  found  in  &e  a^issibn  ef  diis  kind  of  blood  into 
the  substance  of  the  heart,  through  4be  coionary  arteries^ 
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3.  When  the  transmtttiiig  power  of  the  hmgs  is  imfittiiM^ 
the  bkiod  k  necessarilj  accuimilatod  in  the  rtgbt  «k)e  of  1)k 
heart  and  in  Che  eoronaiy  veim,  thoe  prodvcing  disleanoR  of 
its  cavities  and  pkthora  of  the  vewels  of  ito  s«i>steisce,  wMi 
great  consequent  embarrassmetit  of  action. 

4.  In  this  state  of  coronar]i|pDr  cardiac  ptethora^  ineroaied 
serous  exhalation  may-  take  place,  fton  the  iiitMMd  sarfccc 
of  die  pericardicim,  producing  hjdropfericardH* 

6.  Diseases  of  the  heart  Haay  excite  disea^es-ef  the  l«B(p 
in  several  ways. 

1 .  By  symps^thy,  on  which  I  shall  make  no  rcmaffci, 

2.  By  hypertrophy  of  the  left  TentHcie  diimikUflig  its  ca- 
vity, or  ossificatkm  of  the  Bnttral  or  seaiUuMnr  viiNcB,Hrter- 
mpting  the  free  admission  of  Mood  into  and  otst«f  tlM  eacvMy ; 
all  of  which  nnist,  necessarily,  embarrass  the  Imigs^  by  mt 
peding  the  transmission  of  blood  through  them. 

3.  By  passive  aneurism  of  ^e  right  ventricie  of  the  heart, . 
which  being  thus  weakened,  cannot  send  the  Mood  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  with  sufficient  force  to  secure  its  proper 
transmission  through  the  langs* 

4.  By  active  aneurism  of  the  same  ventricle,  wfakh  gfi^es 
it  excess  of  power  over  the  lungs,  and  may  lead  to  puloKHiafy 
apoplexy,  and  odier  forms  of  sanguineotis  engorgenfieiit* 

5.  By  enlargenoent  of  iM  the  cavities  of  the  he«rt,eftii0hig 
that  organ  to  occupy  more  than  its  proper  space,  and,  coff»e* 
quently,  preventing  the  free  expansion  of  the  lungs,  tbuspro^ 
ducing  dyspnoea. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  effiier  organs,  the  faeartseidom,  pei^ 
haps,  exerts  itself,  unfkvtmraUy,  on  the  Nngs,  in  one  of  Ibese 
modes  only.  Tliey  are  generally  comfoh^,  thottgh  'one 
member  of  the  combimitfvn  may  fer  exceed  the  rest  m  effi- 
ciency. 

I  shall  close  wMi  a  few  brief  remarics.  The  human  body 
is  a  piece  of  most  cov^pKcated  mechmiim,  and  the  assimp- 
tion,  that  mori)ld  actions  are  propagated  thiovgh  it,  by  any 
single  principle,  suth  as  sympathy,  or  a  vie  meiteairix^  must^ 
forever,  as  it  has  done  heretofore,  prove  fiital  to  the  system 
of  pathology  into  which  it  may  be  introduced.    In  every 
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comj^lex  machine,  if  one  of  the  component  parts  should  fail 
in  its  office,  some  other  will,  of  necessity,  experience  injurj^ 
and  being  crippled  in  its  movements,  may,  ever,  disturb  the 
motion  of  several,  until  the  irritation,  by  a  kind  of  geometri- 
cal progression,  is  communicated  to  th6  whde.  But  in  the 
fiving  body,  long  before  this  takes  place,  from  dependence  of 
function^  the  parts  most  remote  from  that  first  injured,  may 
be  affected,  and  the  whole  ^tem  involved,  in  two  other 
mod^,  examples  of  which  I  have  already  given;  but  may 
here  refer  to  them  again.  Two  tissues,  each  continuous  with 
itself  pervade  every  part  of  the  body — thejr  are  the  nervous 
and  the  vascular.  Of  the  nature  of  the  ?igent  which  resides 
io  the  former,  we  know  nothing;  but  observation  teaches  us 
that  an  impression  made  on  a  part,  ev«n  the  most  circum- 
scribed, provided  the  nerves  leading  to  it  are  perfect,  can  he 
felt,  in  its  effects  throughout  the  whole  system,  even  to  the 
annihilation  of  its  vital  properties;  and,  that  this  phenomena 
is  referable  to  the  nervous  system,  is  apparent,  from  the  fact, 
that  plants  which  are  without  a  nervous  system,  at  least  any 
dktinct  tissue  of  that  kind,  cannot  be  generalltf  affected  by 
topical  applications,  and  hence  their  diseases  are  mostly 
local  and  circumscribed. 

The  other  universal  tissue  has  an  unquestionable  agency 
in  the  production  of  general  disease,  although  by  many  fash- 
ionable writers  of  the  day,  its  influence  is  overlooked.  Who- 
ever has  attentively  examined  the  blood  of  a  patient  labour- 
ing under  an  inflammation,  must  havb  seen,  even  while  the 
orifice  was  still  bleeding,  that  it  is  by  no  means  in  a  healthy 
state.  A  slate  cofered  sur&ce  often  begins  to  appear,  at  the 
very  moment  of  its  reception  in  the  bowl,  indicating,  conclu- 
sively, that  a  decomposition  into  its  proximate  elements,  had 
begun  while  it  was  still  in  the  vessels  and  circulating  through 
the  organs.  This,  however,  is  but  one  of  the  changes,  which 
it  may  have  undergone,  and  inflammation  is  but  one  form  of 
morbid  action.  We  are,  in  fact,  very  far  from  knowing  to 
what  extent  and  in  what  manner,  the  blood  may  be  vitiated  in 
its  qualities  by  the  multitude  of  original  morbid  states,  which 
may  be  established  in  the  different  organs; — for  the  colour  of 
No.  VI.  2 
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the  fluid,  and  the  pecuttar  chemigtry  which  combines  its  m^ 
^merqus  elements,  render  all  researches  into  its  condition  ex- 
ceedioglj  difficult,  and  quite  uncertain  in  tlieir  results. — 
Nevertheless,  we  may  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  these  two 
assertions;  first,  that  every  local  disease  must  change  the 
qualities  of  the  blood,  which  is  made  to  circulate  through  the 
diseased  part:  Secondly, that  this  fluid  carried  into  the  other 
organs,  must,  necessarily,  disturb  their  vital  properties;  and 
hence,  that  the  circulating  blood  may  be  the  means  of  awaken* 
ing  diseased  organs  in  parts  of  the  system  very  distant  from 

4hat  first  affected. 

(To  be  continued.) 


'Art.  IL-^Some  ohserwOians  on  Ulceration  of  the' Kidneys^wUi 
eases — By  John  C.  Warren,  M.  D. 

From  the  Boston  Medical  aod  Surgical  Jouroal,  No.  30. 

The  disease  of  ulceration  of  the  kidneys  is  of  not  unfrequent  oc- 
currence. There  is  an  obscurity  in  the  symptoms  of  this  distressing 
complaint,  which  calides  it  to  be  mistaken  for  diseases  of  the  blad- 
der, or  of  the  urethia:  and  to  the  great  distress  and  even  destruc- 
tion of  the  patient,  the  toeatment  is  directed  to  the  urethra  or  Mad- 
der instead  of  the  real  seat  of  the  disease. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  dissipate  the  obscurity  which  involves  the 
symptoms  of  this  affix^tion.  Bnt  I  have  met  with  some  cases  in  which 
the  phenomena  were  observed  with  considerable  cate;  and  their  caus- 
es aflerwards  verified  by  examination  of  the  dead  body.  The  publi- 
cation of  these  will  serve  to  call  the  attention  of  others  to  the  sub- 
ject; and  lead  to  the  discnminittion  of  this  obstinate  complaint. 

I  will  firat  state  the  cuse,  and  then  add  such  remarks  as  they  may 
mi^est. 

j^ie  first  of  these  cases  1  visited  in  consultation  with  my  friend, 
Br.  J.  P.  Spooner,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  history  of  the  dis- 
ease and  dissection. 

Case  1.  Mr, ,  aet.  29,  in  Fd).,  1823,  complained  of  pas- 
sing bloody  urine.  This  occurred  in  greater  or  less  quantity  every 
day  —generally  more  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning.  Some- 
times the  urine  was  slightly  tinged;  at  other  times  a  few  drops  of 
blood  followed  the  evacuation;  at  others  again  the  whole  quantitr 
was  deeply  tinged,  so  that  it  had  to  him  the  appearance  of  pure  blood. 
It  was  increa^  afler  drinking  of  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors, — 
afii^  indulgence  at  the  table, — after  long  mtting,  as  he  was  in  the 
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liabit  of  doiog  with  his  feet  raised  above  the  level  oi  the  chair, — af- 
tet  bodily  or  mental  fatigue.  Occasionally  after  long  sitting,  or  af- 
ter having  passed  a  large  quantity  of  urine,  he  felt  a  pain  in  the  ret- 
gion  of  the  kidneys.  With  the  exception  of  some  symptoms  of  dys- 
pepsia, the  bloody  urine  and  an  occasional  pain  in  tjie  small  of  his 
back,  were  all  of  his  complaints.  He  was  directed  a  cathartic  of  pil. 
oloes,  and  colocynth  and  calomel,r— a  spare  diet, — the  constant  use 
of  a  decoction  of  uva  ursi, — and  tincture  of  sulphotic  acid.  For  a 
^it  time  his  symptoms  seemed  to  abate.  As  the  spring  opened,  he 
took  a  journey  to  the  south,  which  was  of  benefit  to  his  general 
health,  but  was  of  no  service  to  his  particular  difficulty.  Through 
the  summer  he  complained  but  little,  but  in  the  autumn  he  becarae 
worse.  The  urine  was  more  uniformly  bloody,  he  often  passed  large. 
clots  of  blood,  and  began  to  appear  emaciatad. 

The  sulphate  of  copper  and  the  acetate  of  lead  were  successivoly 
resorted  to,  but  as  they  both  disagreed  with  the  stpmach  and  bowels, 
their  use  was  discontinued.  In  December  two  issues  were  made,  one 
over  each  kidney.  The  eflfect  of  these  issues  was  a  sudden  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  urine  and  also  in  the  quantity  of  blood;  but 
anew  symptom  now  appeared,  viz.,  a  pain  following  the  discharge  of 
urine.  An  apparent  improvement  in  his  condition  continued  for 
several  months,  with  the  exception  of  the  pain  just  alluded  to,  whick 
became  more  and  more  troublesome. 

March  16th,  1824.  My  notes  say  he  has  had  no  discharge  of  blood 
for  a  fortnight,  excepting  a  alight  tinge  this  afternoon.  Within  the 
last  week  he  has  had  a  pain  attack  him  in  the  right  knee,  which  pash 
sed  to  the  calf  and  diencc  to  the  knee  of  the  oAer  1^.  Hi&  bowels 
are  stili  liable  to  derangement  from  slight  causes.  'Die  issues  con- 
tinue to  discharge,  although  th^  are  smaller  than  they  have  been. 
April  1st.  As  the  painftil  affection  left  the  knee  the  discharge  of 
blood  returned.  The  pain  of  passing  urine  is  now  extreme,  and  is 
often  accompani^^itlrteQesmufl  to  such  a  degree  that  it  sometimer 
produces  involuntary  discharge  of  thefsBces;  Iwiowea  bysliortness  of 
breath.  Bowels  very  irregular;  countenance  pale  and  emaciated. 
By  the  advice  of  some  of  his  physicians  he  sailed  to  day  fot  Rich- 
mond. 

June  Isi.  Returned  worse;  dysuria  increased ;  veiy  much  emacia- 
ted; constant  dry  cough;  difficulty  in  respiratimi.  Gave  him  squill 
pills,  applied  leeches  o^r  the  publis,  and  on  going  to  bed  gave  him 
an  injection  of  flaxseed  tea  and  laudanum. 

This  treatment  afforded  entire  relief  to  his  pulmonary  comj^aints, 
and  very  much  mitigated  his  o^er  suflerings.  The  injection  was 
continued  nightly  ibr  a  long  time  with  much  benefit.  But  as  the 
summer  advanced, bis  complaints  became  worse.  Frequent  vomit- 
ings, with  severe  paroxysms  of  pain,  seized  him,  his  legs  became 
Qddetnatou?,  and  he  was  constantly  troubled  with  a  dribbling  of  ilrine, 
ibr  which  he  was  obliged  to  wear  oiM  silk  bags  made  for  the  purpose, 
b  September  be  made  a  short  risit  to  Nabant.    After  his  letuni,  his 
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sitaatioii  was  truly  distresBing.  He  wouM  be  seized  seroral  tMues  in 
the  course  of  an  boar  witb  excruciatiDg  pains,  wbicb  seemed  almost 
insupportable;  his  legs  were  pauifully  distended;  and  be  rejected 
with  distressiaff  retching  almost  every  thing  he  look.  Nothing 
could  be  done  For  his  relief.  The  injections  of  laudanum  and  flax- 
seed had  lost  inost  of  their  good  eSBdciSy  and  there  was  this  objection 
to  them  that  they  seemed  to  mcrease  the  irritibili^  of  the  stomach. 
At  this  time,  whilst  I  was  assisting  him  into  bed,  be  was  seized  witb 
one  of  bis  paroxysms.  1  immediately  pressed  upon  the  small  of  the 
back  with  all  my  strength,  at  the  same  time  passing  my  hands  up  and 
down.  This  gave  him  instantaneous  and  entire  rdie£  1  conunued 
with  him  through  the  night,  and  resorted  to  the  same  method  when- 
ever he  had  warning  <^  an  aj^irdacbinjf  pann^am,  and  uniformly 
with  relief. 

From  the  time  of  hb  returning,  (20th  of  Sept.)  from  Nahant,  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  attend  to  his  business. 

By  rest  from  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  by  resorting  to  the 
method  just  stated,  his  distress  was  much  mitigated;  but  he  gradu* 
ally  declined  until  be  died,  on  the  1 7th  October,  1824,bdngtwmity 
months  from  the  time  of  his  first  complaining. 

After  death  an  examination  was  niade  by  Drs.  Ware,  Doane,  and 
Wells.  The  right  kidney  was  found  \&rj  much  enlarged,  being  twice 
the  common  size,  and  of  an  unudually  light  color;  its  consbfence  not 
much  altered.  The  Idt  kidney  not  much  altered.  The  ureters  were 
much  distended.  Hie  bladder  was  very  much  diseased,  being  in  a 
scirrhous  state,  in  some  parts  an  inch  or  more  thick;  its  cavity  of 
course  much  diminished,  llie  state  of  the  Madder  accounted  for 
the  distressing  paroxysms  of  pain  which  he  suffered,  and  which  re- 
sembled the  severe  pains  of  a  woman  in  labor,  more  than  any  thing 
to  which  I  could  compare  them.  And  the  appearance  of  the  bladder 
reminded  me  of  what  we  may  suppose  that  of  the  uterus  to  be  soon 
aAer  parturition.  The  mucous  m^nbr»n9  of  tho  stfrnwch  and  intes- 
tines was  alop  txKtcfa  itiAatMoi].  The  4li8tentiQn  of  the  ureters  can  be 
accounted  for  firom  the  stateof  the  bladder,  which  presented  a  me- 
chanical obstruction  to  the  passage  of  theurine.  Whether  the  pri- 
majy  disease  occurred  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  it  seems  impossible 
to  determine.  But  from  the  order  of  thosymptoras  I  have  been  in-» 
clined  to  refer  it  to  the  kidneys. 

Casb  2.  Thb  case  I  saw  in  consultation  with  Dr.  William  J. 
Walker,  of  Charlestown,  who  has  had  the  MMlness  to  fiivor  mewith 
a  history  of  the  case  and  to  send  me  the  mseased  kidney.  He  has 
added  two  other  cases  of  remaricable  diseue  in  thb  same  organ. 

Mr.  L.  Lincoln,  a  married  man  of  excellent  character,  correct 
habits,  forty  years  of  age,  by  trade  a  saihoaker,  and  who  had  never 
been  aflfected  with  any  venereal  complaints,  i^ipUed  to  me,  three  years 
since,  on  account  of  a  serious  disease  oi  the  urinary  .organs.  lie  in- 
formed me  that  thb  disease  commenced  about  eight  years  before  that 
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time)  and  could  not  be  ascribed  to  any  palpable  causes    At  first  be 
liad  frequent  calls  to  pass  urine,  attended  with  a  beat  and  itching 
about  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  and  glans  penis.    This  difficulty  at 
fiist  appeared  to  yield  to  the  use  of  nitrOus  ether  and  laudanum^ 
combined  with  mucihiges.    This  i;elief  was,  however,  only  momen- 
tary, for  the  comi^aint  retun^ed  in  paroxysms,  and  gradually  became 
more  ;3e?ere,  until  it  destroyed  the  comfort^  health,  and  finally  the 
life  of  its  victim.    At  the  commencement  of  my  attendance  I  noted 
the  following  symptcHns.    He  was  somewhat  wasted  in  flesh;  his 
countenance  was  anxious;  his  pulse  and  skin  natural,  except  when 
suffering  from  a  parozysm  of  pain.  At  this  time  he  would  sweat  free- 
ly, yet  his  pulse  would  be  but  little  altered  firom  its  healthy  state. 
He  was  unable  to  letaih  hb  urine  more  than  on^  or  two  hours,  and 
never  voided  more  than  four  to  six  ounces  at  a  time.    The  urine  was 
always  clear,  never  deposited  a  sediment,  never  coDFtained  either 
blood,  mucus  or  pus,  and  always  appeared  of  a  healthy  straw  color* 
He  now  had  a  constant  pain  at  the  end  of  the  yard,  and  a  sen^  of 
weight  about  the  rectum,  which  frequently  induced  him  to  go  to  stool 
without  effect.    This  symptom  was  not  dependent  upon  piles,  for  on 
examination  per  anunl,  I  detected  no  disease  of  the  anus^  rectum,  ot 
prcstrate  gland.    His  urine  frequ^tly  stopped  suddenly  during  its 
excretion.    His  paroxysms  were  preceded  and  attended  by  a  dimin- 
ished flow  of  urine,  and  his  relief  always  attended  by, a  more  copious 
flow  of  this  fluid.    A  sound  introdui^  into  the  Madder  came  in 
contact  with  no  stone.    Yet  when  its  point  was  directed  to  a  certain 
part  of  the  bladder,  it  produced  a  sensation  of  touching  some  sub- 
stance harder  than  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  but  without  the  shock 
which  is  felt  when  the  sound  comes  in  contact  wi^  a  stone.    The 
introduction  of  the  sound  gave  more  pain  than  is  usual  with  others^ 
but  its  use,  and  even  its  free  use,  was  not  followed  by  protracted  pain, 
bleeding,  or  any  sensible  change  in  the  urine.    From  the  difiiculty  of 
the  dianoeis,  I  was  induced  to  use  the  sound  and  to  vary  its  form 
more  &e^y  than  I  should  hiive  done  had  I  known  flie  state  of  the 
bladder  as  found  on  dissectifm.    During  his  paroxysmaof  sufiR^g 
he  constantly  complained  of  the  most  acute  pain  in  the  right  ingui- 
nal region.    This  spot  he  said  he  could  cover  vrith  the  point  of  his 
finger.    His  gait  was  pecul^.    He  walked  with  his  legs  wide  apart, 
swmging  forward  as  it  were  fia»t  om  side  of  the  body  and  then  the 
other,  without  flexing  the  limbs,  so  as  not  to  jar  the  system.    While 
walkhdg,  he  usuaHy  had  the  right  hand  in  his  trowsers,  holding  the 
penis.    His  body  was  awstantly  inclined  to  the  riffht  side,  and  al- 
thou^  in  the  prune  of  life  he  hid  the  stoop  forward,  and  every  way 
the  motions,  of^  a  man  in  the  decr^tude  of  age.    As  the  constitu- 
tion of  my  patiait  was  naturally  good,  his  di^tive  orgsms  in  per- 
fect state,  except  when  interrupted  by  the  most  agonismg  pain ;  ad  he 
1^  no  febrile  symptoms,  and  as  aU  hissuflferingshad  referee  to  the 
urinary  apparatus  only,  he  received  no  treatment,  save  only  such  as 
inight  probably  obviate  or  mitigate  the  sufikrings  which  be  endured. 
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At  die  time  of  his  grettest  rniSmng  he  was  iheee  times  Ued  b| 
leeches.  They  were  applied  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  pen- 
.nenm  and  the  skin  over  the  external  abdominal  ring.  After  each 
application  be  com^^ained  of  more  pain  than  ordinary,  and  said  the 
Ueeding  hurt  him.  Of  the  truth  of  his  dufl^ng  more  for  the  leech- 
ing I  am  by  no  means  certain ;  I  am  however,  that  it  did  him  no 
gw)d.  Saline  catholics  were  of  no  service,  if  we  except  soda  and 
Rocbelle  powders,  when  th^  did  not  prove  too  operative.  Pyrola 
ombellata,  uva  ursi,  gum  Arabic  decoctions  of  mucilaginous  seeds, 
and  mucilaginous  drinks,  generally  gave  som^  yet  but  little  rdief. 
Nitrous  6ther,  nitrous  ether  and  oil  of  juniper,  and  bals.  copavia,  ap- 
peared sometimes  of  service,  and  socoetimes  worse  than  usdess. 
Tonic  medicines  were  aiways  prejudicial.  Fomentationfl,  enemas, 
and  all  topical  applications,  failed  of  giving  rdief.  Opium,  bella- 
donna, and  conicum  maeulatum,  did  no  other  good  than  to  rdieve 
pain  for  the  time.  As  to  diet,  stimulating  food  did  harm.  Tender 
succulent  vagetables,  Ikrinaceous  Articles  and  ripe  fruits,  proved  most 
friendly^  He  expressed  great  vc^i^f  (torn  the^use  of  asparagus,  ber- 
ries, milk,  ^c.  Whenever  his  suffering  intermitted  for  a  time,  he 
would  get  a  good  appetite  and  increase  in  flesh;  biit  a  return  of  pain 
would  sooa  reduce  him  to  his  former  state. 

finally,  worn  down  by  pain,  and  de^ndent,  he  yielded  himself 
to  quackery,  swallowed  the  inlkllible  potions,  and  gave  full  credit  to 
the  last  medicine  used  during  a  paroxysm,  ui^til  a  new  period  of  pain 
convinced  him  of  his  mistake.  A  colliquative  diarrhoea  came  on, 
which  no  medicine  could  restrain,  and  he  died. 

On  opening  the  body  I  found  no  part  diseased  except  the  urinary 
organs.  By  removing  the  superjacent  parts,  the  kidney  appeared 
about  four  or  five  times  its  natural  size;  and  the  ureter,  through  its 
whole  course  as  large  as  a  man^s  thumb,  was  indurated,  thickened| 
and  apparently  shortened.  It  was  as  it  vrere  stretched  fiom  one  vis- 
CUB  to  another,  and  might  account  for  the  constant  inclination  of  die 
body  tp  the  right  side.  On  removing  the  kidney  and  ureter  from 
their  natural  situation,!  found  their  cavities  not  materially  enlarged. 
The  increase  of  size  arose  from  an  increased  thickness  of  the  paren- 
chyraatious  substance  of  the  kidney  and  the  coats  of  the  ureter.  The 
cavities  of  the  kidney  and  ureter,  were  in  a  state  of  suppomtion.  At 
this  I  was  not  a  little  surpri9ed,as  I  have  before  stated  that  I  had 
never  detected  in  the  urine  either  blood,  pus  or  mucus.  I  at  first 
thought  that  the  ureter  might  be  impervious,  but  by  using  the  blow- 
pipe, air  passed  readily  into  the  bladder  and  to  the  kidneys.  Here 
then  we  had  an  extensive  suppurating  cavity  communicating  with  the 
Madder,  and  yet  until  within  a  few  days  of  the  patient's  death  no  mat* 
ter  could  be  found  in  the  urine.  I  say  until  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death;  for  after  my  examinati\wi  I  learned  of  his  wife  that  for  the 
three  or  four  last  days  of  his  life  his  urine  looked  as  if  a  little  milk 
had  been  mixed  with  it.  Before  that  time  I  can  answer  that  it  did 
not  exist,  as  1  was  In  the  habit  of  inspecting  it  fiequently,  and  bad 
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enjoined  it  apoB  my  patient  to  9tTe  fer  my  own  ^e  any  thing  de? ia- 
ting  from  a  perfectly  natural  appearance  in  this  excretion.  Here  va 
let  roe  ask,  when  did  this  suppuration  comrnence!  Within^  a  few 
days  of  the  patient^s  death?  or  at  a  much  earlier  period?  Is  it  possi* 
ble  that  so  extensive  a  suppuration  could  have  existed  in  these  parts, 
and  no  matter  be  detected  in  the,  urine?  and  yet  can  it  be  possible 
that  floppufatioA  had  not  longer  existed?  considering  the  extent  of 
disease,  and  the  ahnoat  uneqiuvocal  maiks  of  protracted  ulceradoa 
and  suppuration  exhiiMted  by  the  preparation  now  iti  yow  possession. 
On  tumine  my  attention  to  the  bladder  itself^  1  found  its  coats  re- 
raarkd>ly  thin  and  weak,  so'much  so  that  in  endeavoring  to  separate 
it  fvoqi  thechvninjaeeiit  celMar  membrane^  my  fingers  pused  through 
into  iti  cavity.  In  other  cases  of  contracticHi  of  thesiae  of  the  bh^ 
der,  I  believe  the  coatq  of  this  organ  are  tliidkened  and  strong;  at 
least  it  has  been  so  witbali  those  cases  which  have  conae  tomy  knowl* 
-edge.  The  mucus  membrane  was  changed  from  its  natu^  appear- 
ance 'to  a  gmooth  substance,  coveted  by  minute  gramihir  sinning 
points,  wlneh  fcit  totfae  fii&ger  aboosias  bardas  cartilage.  The  in^ 
4ulated  pait  struck  by  the  soirod  proved  to  be  the  end  of  the  ureter 
where  it  enters  the  bh^er.  TheseoaatioacommunicatBdtothefiQ^ 
gets  by  toachag  this  part  of  the  bhidder  widj  the  sound,  the  feet  that 
the  pain  was  principally,  in  that  place,  ai|d  the  difficulty  of  the  diag- 
noos,  led  nM  to  the  belief  tiMt  tlim  might  be  a  slone  either  impacted 
in  the  nrmer  or  eif ej^ted  in  this  part  of  tiie  bladder.  On  viewing 
the  smaUaessof  the  bladder  and  the  tenuity  of  its  coats  «n^  reflectr' 
ing  on  the  freedom  with  whidi  I  had  used  the  sound  in  this  case^  I 
ccradd  but  be  snprised  that  the  point  of  this  iastniment  had  not  done 
uieparabW  mischief 

Cass  5.  lu  the  year  1816 1  was  reqnesled  by  my  preceptor  and 
friend,  (the  kteGoveisor  Brooks)  to  examine  a  child  of  Mr.  Calvin 
Turner; who  haddied  of  an  immense  twODr  in  the  ididomen.  The 
whole  body,  previous  to  any  diawBCtion,  weighed  twenty-seven  poundEi 
Having  laid  open  the  abdoiMD,  I  feund  ^  tumor  was  one  of  the 
lidneys,  which,  when  removed  feom  its  connexions,  woghed  four- 
teen pounds,  being  one  pound  more  than  the  residue  of  the  body. 
On  opening  this  kkhi^,  I  feirad  its  upper  extremity  had  degenerated 
into  a  firm  white  siibBtffirice,afanost  cartilaginous,  but  becoming  less 
vi^te  and  less  hard  as  it  approached  the  middle  part,  where  it  htui  the 
color  and  natural  appeawnce  of  the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the 
'  kidney  in  a  natutal  state.  The  whole  structum  of  this  tumor  resem- 
bled very  nearly  a  natural  kidney,  allowance  being  made  for  its  inh* 
mense  siae.  F^om  its  tubuU  I  pressed  out  urine  living  all  the  sen- 
sible properties  of  that  flusl.  Urine  was  also  found  in  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  and  in  the  ur^er.  What  the  symptoms  were  which  at- 
tended this  case  I  cannot  say,  as  I  never  saw  the  patient  until  I  was 
called  upon  to  make; the  dissectien.  I  learned  from  Governor  Brooks, 
^^o^vever,  that  this  was  tiie  third  case  of  a  similar  disease  which  had 
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oceurred  in  bis  extensive  practice,  and  that  so  little  did  the  symptoms 
point  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease,  that  in  one  case  the  spleen 
was  supposed  the  part  diseased,  and  in  the  other  no  satis&ctory  diag- 
nosis could  be  f<Nrmed  till  after  dissection. 

Casb  4.  About  eleven  years  »nce  I  was  requested  to  visit  a  Mr. 
Bailey,  living  in  Tewksbury.  The  messenger  who  called  on  me, 
(himself  a  medical  man,)  wished  me  to  go  prepared  to  p^arm  an 
operation  upon  a  large  tumor  situated  upon  the  patients  left  side, 
and  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  suppuration  of  the  ^leen.  On  ar- 
riving at  my  patient^s  house,  I  found  a  number  of  medical  men  who 
had  convened  to  consult  on  the  case,  and  to  give  aasistaDce  in  any 
operation  which  might  be  deemed  expedient.  We  found,  by  examm- 
ing  the  side,  a  large  tufaior,  which  had  the  af^pearance  of  pointing  in 
two  different  places.  The  one  was  near  the  margin  of  the  fidse  ribs, 
about  four  inches  from  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  the  other  about 
four  inches  from  the  first  in  a  line  toward  the  posterior  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  ileum.  The  skin  over  these  points  appeared  reddish,  and 
the  parts  thinner  than  at  any  other  places.  No  one  doid>ted  ^t  he 
felt  fluctuation  at  these  points,  and  even  tl^  fluctuation  could  be  felt 
in  the  one  by  tappings  on  the  other.  The  operation  had  been  propo- 
sed to  the  patient  by  highly  respectable  gentlemen  who  had  visited 
him'  previous  to  myself.  All  present  thought  it  necessary.  The 
patient  and  his  wife  ardently  wished  it  d<me,  ezpeoCing  tlmt  a  dis- 
charge of  matter  would  give  great  relief  Ajs  the  operation  devol- 
ved upon  me,  and  as  I  was  at  that  time  young  in  the  profession,  I 
went  alone  into  my  patient's  room,  that  1  might  eacamine  the  case  a 
little  more  carefiilly.  This  second  thought  proved  fortunate  for  me, 
*fer  by  engaging  the  man  in  convensation,  by  altering  his  position  in 
bed,  by  Imvmg  his  legs  raised,  while  I  made  ray  investigations^  and 
by  similar  manceuvres,  1  convinced  myself  that  what  appeared  to  be 
fluctuati<»i  mi^  be  only  the  slippmg  of  a  tumor  under  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen.  Suspicion  b^g  roused,  I  pursued  iny  inquiries 
until  I  was  fiilly  convinced  that  the  safety  of  the  surgeon  as  well  as 
of  the  patient  required  forbearance.  Perhaps  the^  countenance  of 
my  patient,  and  his  extreme  emaciation,  assisted  me  in  the  diagnosis. 
The  countenance  was  that  of  a  man  laboring  under  incurable  visce- 
ral disease;  an  appearance  which  I  will  not  undertake  to  describe, 
but  which  the  attentive  observing  practitioner  will  readily  know,  af- 
ter having  once  seen  it.  I  had  now  got  mysdf  into  trouble,  for  the. 
patient  and  his  wife  insisted  on  having  the  operation  done,  saying 
he  could  only  die,  and  that  this  operation  constituted  his  only  lK)pe. 
In  addition  to  tins,  some  of  my  medkal  (Hends  could  not  give  up 
their  preconceived  opinion.  They  quoted  my  words  just  ^en,  that 
there  was  fluctuation  in  the  tumor.  Finally,  with  much  ^Sfficulty,  I 
persuaded  my  patient  and  friends  that  it  might  be  better  to  wait  two 
or  three  weeks  and  to  have  the  opening  made  at  that  time,  if  he 
should  stiU  wish  it,  and  if  it  ^ould  then  appear  feasible.    Under 
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these  GiicumBtaiicefl  I  left  my  petient,  satisfied  I  had  estaMisM  a 
reputation  for  timidity,  a^d  equndly  satined  that  I  had  found  in  my 
composition  so  much  of  that  better  p«rt  of  valor  called  discretion. 

In  a  sdort  time  this  man  died.  Hie  body  ipas  examined  by  my 
much  esteckned  firiend,  Dr.  Rufus  Wyman.  The  tumor  proved  to  be 
the  kidney;  was  greatly  ealaiged;  had  fbnoed  no  adhesions  with  the 
peiitoneam  opposite  wheie  it  had  pointed;  was  so  soft  in  its  texture 
that  those  present  thought  it  contained  a  fluid  until  it  was  removed 
from  the  body  and  opened.  This  opening  proved  it  to  be  of  a  soft 
spongy  natuie,  and  was  thoii|^t  by  Dr.  Wyman  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  fungus  hematodes.  This  however  was  not  all,  for  the  colon,  in 
a  distended  state,  passed  directly  over  the  two  projecting  points,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  been  infiJlibly  opened  by  any  incision  into 
the  tumor. 

As  this  case  had  been  attended  by  highly  respectable  ^ractition* 
ers^  and  as  the  urinary  secretions  and  excretions  had  been  so  well 
pedbrmed  as  not  to  point  out  the  parts  diseased,  may  we  not  consid- 
er the  following  c<»ollaries  as  established,  viz.,  that  great  and  even 
fattd  disease  may  exist  in  the  uriiiary  i^jparatus,  and  yet  not  be  dis- 
oovmrable  by  any  known  ^raptoms,  and  that  a  disease  or  irritation 
existiBg  in  one  part  of  said  apparatus  may  produce  symptoms  of 
disease  in  any  other  part  of  the  same. 

Cass  5.  Oiailes  E.  Feasenden  appGed  to  me  in  the  autumn  of 
18t7.  He  had  an  inclination  to  pass  vrater  very  fiequently,  with 
blood  occasionally  and  a  small  quantity  of  mucous.  The  stream  was 
mtiier  smalL  I  passed  a  bougie,  and  found  an  obstruction  in  the 
iuftlier  part  of  the  urethra^  On  two  more  applications  this  disap- 
peared. Hff  was  not,  however,  rdieved;  nor  did  the  medicines  I 
afterwards  gave,  produce  any  mitigation  of  his  symptoms.  Satisfied 
that  I  should  never  be  able  to  diM»ver  the  nature  of  his  complaint 
by  the  observations  I  could  make  in  his  occasional  visits  to  me,  I 
advised  the  young  gentleman  to  goto  the  Hospital.  The  history  of 
his  case  was  there  recorded  as  follows.  AlUiough  long,  I  have  not 
thought  it  best  to  omit  any  part  of  the  history  of  the  symptoms  or 
treataient;  as  usefol  results  may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  them, — if 
not  now,  at  some  ftilure  time. 

C.  R.  Fessenden,  est  19,  Boston.  Entered  the  Ho^ta)  Dec.  3d, 
1 827.  Constitution  naturally  good,  but  subject  to  frequent  headache, 
and  indigestion.  Four  months  ago,  received  a  severe  strain  in  his 
back,  fircni  lifting  a  heavy  weight.  A  fortnight  after  this,  he  began 
to  feel  a  severe  pain  across  the  small  of  the  back.  After  about  a 
fortnight,  this  subsided,  and  was  succeeded  \f^  a  burning  pab,  about 
an  inch  from  the  extremity'of  the  penis,  coming  on  after  micturition. 
Urtne  became  darker  eolored  than  usual,  depmidng  a  mucous  sedi- 
inent.  For  the  hurt  three  months  has  occasionally  passed  blood  with 
his  urine.  Urine  pMsed  occasioDallv  dghty  thnes  in  the  twenty-four 
Hours,  pceventing  his  sleeping  by  the  frequent  necessity  of  rising. 
No.  VI.  3 
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The  pain  in  the  back  recunred  about  arfininight  before  be  entoed 
the  Hospital.    Subject  to  costi^ness. 
Dec.  4.    Warm  bath  every  other  day. 

Q  Potass,  sup.  carb.  5ij. 
Aquae,  Sxj* 
Syrup,  tolutan.  3  iss. 
Ol.  junip.  3  ss.  M. 
Cap.  8  as.  ter  in  die. 
llay  have  Meat;  but  no  butter  or  fiit. 

6th.  Sound  passed,  but  no  stone  discovered  in  the  bladder.  ^Pa^ 
sed  about  a  gill  of  blood. 

R  Sol.'sulph  tnagnes.  3  iv. 
Apg\.  Mrud.^.  penneo,  altem.  diebus. 
9th.  Sound  again  pa^ed,  but  no  stone  discovered. 
Omitt.  inediCainenta. 
SuHi.  pulv.  uv.  ursi,  By-  ter  in  die. 
Cap.  pil.  hyd.  submur.  et  o^i.  nocte. 
10th.    Costive. 

Sum.  sol.  mag.  sulph.  3  iv. 
12th.    Less  pain  afler  passing  urine,  and  less  frequent  calls.— 
Pains  across  loins  much  diminished  since  entrance.    Has  passed 
but  a  few  ounces  of  blood  since  the  5th. 

Sum.  sol.  mag.  sulph.  3  ij.  altem.  diebus,  mane. 
17th.  Improved  every' way.  Wahn  bath  only  twice  a  week, 
27th.  General  improvement.  -Mouth  slightly  afiected.  Less 
tickling  about  penis  since  entrance.  Has  a  new  sensation  of  burning 
just  within  the  urethra  and  in  the  bladder  before  passing  urine,  re^ 
lieved  aAer  evacuation.  Passes  urine  four  or  five  times  daily;  quan- 
tity as  usual.  Mucous  sediment  continues,  but  no  blood^for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

Omitt.  sol.  mag.  sulph. 
Jan.  4 .    Doing  well.    Burning  in  penis  and  bladder,  before  pass- 
mg  urine,  continues.    No  pain  in  any  part.    No  blood. 
A{^1.  hirud.  bis  in  hebdomada. 
14th.    MouUi'Continues  slightly  sore. 
18tL. 

Sum.  pil.  submur.  et  opii.  bis  in  •die. 
25th.    Calls  to  pass  urine  6f  late  more  -  frequent.    For  several 
days  severe  but  momentary  pain,  in  end  of  penis  aAer  passing  watar. 
Has  to-day  severe  paan  across  small  of  back,  chiefly  before  and  after 
passing  urine. 

■Omitt.  uv.  ursi  et.  pil. 

Sum.  balsam  copaib.  gtts.  xxx.  in  aq.  ter  in  die. 
Csntinue  bath. 
28th.    Has  taken  cold  and  looks  less  well.     Pain  in  back,  and 
pain  after  passing  water  continue.    For  several  days  has  constantly 
passed  blood  wiUi  urine.     Since  balsam,  quantity  of  urine  dimin- 
ished ;  more  frequent  calls.    On  the  26th,  passed  urine  sixty  timet. 
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Mucous  sediment  increased.    Also  burning  in  penis  and  bladder, 
"before  passing  urine.    Ardor  urine  lately;  none  now. 
Appl.  empL  canth.  iij.  ad  tj.  dig.  dorso. 
30tb.    Better;  has  not  taken  the  balsam  very  regularly.    May 
walk  out. 

AppL  part,  vesicat.  unguent,  junip. 
Omitt.  balsamum. 
Feb.  2.  Sharp  aching  pain  near  the  extremity  of  the  penis,  com- 
D^encing  yesterday  about  l^P.  M.  and  lasting  till  8  or  9.  Very  little 
burning  pain  in  penis,  and  very  little  pain  in  back  since  blister  was 
applied.  None  since  yesterday  morning.  Less  disturbed  in  night 
by  necessity- of  passing  urine.  Urine  in  larger  quantities.  Sleep 
better  than  usual.    Bowels  regular. 

3d.  Bain  in  back  recurred  yesterday  afternoon  after  a  dinner  of 
salt  fishy  and  lasted  about  seven  hours.  Had  a  very  uncomfortable 
night.  Passed  urine  about  four  times.  Severe  pain  after  passing 
it;  slight  burning  pain  before;    Urine  scalding. 

4th.    Yesterday  and  last  night  more  comfortable.    Slight  aching 
pain  in  penis  for  about  )m  hour.    Bain  in  back  as  on  the  day  before. 
5th. 

B.  Pulv.  uv.  ursi,  3j.  ter  in  die. 
6th.  Less  pain  in  back;  recurred  about  three  times  in  the  day, 
lasting  about  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time.  Burning  pain  for  about  half 
an  hour  after  iflicturition.  Urine  din^nished  in  quanti^.  Passed 
about  eight  times  in  the  day;  four  times  in  the  night.  Pain  before 
micturition  less  severe.    Urine  scalding.    Bowels  fi'ee. 

8th.  No  recurrence  of  pain  in  back.  Burning  pain  in  penis  as 
usual.  Pain  in  extremity  of  penis  before  micturition.  No  pain  last 
night  after  micturition.  Slept  well.  Urine  as  usual.  Pain  for 
about  two  hours  this  morning;  relieved  by  drinking  slippery  elm  tea. 
This  morning  much  increased  by  motion;  this  has  not  been  the 
case  b^ore.    Bowels  free. 

1 1th.  Has  continued  to  gain  since'  the  6tb.  No  recurrence  of 
pain  in  the  back.  Pains  in  penis  ^ight.  Appetite  good.  Health 
good.  Has  lost  in  w^ght  during  the  last  fortnight,  but  never  be- 
fore. 

12th.  Passes  urine  eight  times  a  day;  four  times  in  the  night 
Passes  no  blood.    Mucous  sediment  rather  less. 

B.  Tinct  mur.  foni  et  ammon.  gtts.  xv.  ter  in  die. 
Sum.  inf.  lini.  semin.  S  ij*  quarta  quaque  hora. 
B.  Tinct.  capsic.  g  iV. 

Tinct.  canth.  3  j.    M. 
Utet«  pro  lotione  dorso. 
Cent.  bain,  tepid,  et  uva  ursi. 
13th.    Continues  to  improve.   Has  not  now  the  sensation  of  wea- 
riness which  he  formerly  experienced  at  night.    Strength  increases* 
Has  gained  flesh; 
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lith.  Continues  to  amend.  Allowed,  at  request,  to  go  out  this 
evening. 

I6th.  Feels  meek  better  tlmn  at  any  thoe  since  iiis  entrance.— 
Urine  passed  about  twenty  times  a  day. 

18th.    Has  been  worse  since  the  morning  of  the  16th.    Pains 
increased.    Urine  passed  more  fkequentiy^  in  smaU^  quantity,  and 
with  more  sediment. 
19th. 

Onntt.  omua  pveter  fotiones  et  balneqini. 
B,  sol.  sulph.  mag.  iw. 

I  better  this  morning.  Night  very  good.  Twelve 
1  medieme,  copious,  dfaarp  bamiog  pain  yesterday 
n,  for  about  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  This  is  much 
8  often  brought  on  l>y  motion.  Severe  itching  pain 
0ting  about  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

jff.  Hyd.  subour. 

Pil.  scillas,  aa  gr.  xij.   M.   Ft  pil.  No.  x^. 
Gap.  unom,  mane  et  ve&pere.    Cant  cetera. 
22d.    Worse  since  yesterday^s  visit.    Urine,  according  to  report, 
somewhat  tinged  with  blood;  otherwise  as  before. 
Sdd. 

Omitt  pil.  mane. 
S6A.    Has  been  much  worse  sinoe  the  22d,  tcMay  especially. 
Fains  severe,  recurring  constantly  upon  eoiercise.    Feeling  of  gieai 
weariness.    Little  appetite.    Uneaaaess,  though  not  exacdy  paia, 
in  the  bade.    Ptdn  in  left  grojn,  o>ver  a  circular  space  of  the  siise  of 
a  dollar,  previous  to  passing  mrme.    Bowels  generaHy  iiwgalar  when 
not  under  the  influence '<^  medicine.    At  present  rather  ceetive. 
Omitt.  hirud.  applic. 
Sum,  pil.  hyd,  siduHilr.  ma&e  et  vespeie. 
27th.    Last  night  and  this  morning  much  better.    Takes  daiij  a 
quart  of  the  decoction  of  slippeiy  dm. 
28tfa.    Much  better. 
March  1.    Feierisb. 

B.  Spirit,  eth.  nitros.  gtts.  xl. 
Qoarfa  quaque  bora.    Ooat.  pil.  hyd.  submur. 
R.  Acid,  sttli^ur.  fiij. 
01.olivie,S9.    M. 
Apj^.  dono  pro  linimento,  mme  etympeate. 
3d.    Pains  have  rather  increased  m  4XinS0quancev)f  his  taking 
cold.    Pain  in  the  back  for  about  iialf  aa  hour  yesterday.    Passes 
urine  about  thirteen  times  in  the  night.    Great  weakness,  especially 
at  night. 

4th.  Urine  passed  twenty  tidoes  m  the  night;  in  sufllcient  quan- 
tity, iraUier  light  colored,  deposititig  some  reddish  flocculi.  Vomited 
this  morning  after  break&st. 

B.  Ant.  tart.  gr.  x. 
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AqwD  8  iij*    M. 
Cap.  S  »•  ^emi  boriS)  fvo  emetico. 
6tb.    Pains  incraaaed  on  account  of  his  eating  salt,  by  which  hi^ 
symptoms  are  always  exacerbated. 

B.  Pulv.  uv.  ursi,  B  ij.  ter  in  die. 
Cont.  cetera. 
7th.    Much  better. 

8tf).    Tongue  funed,  and  ^er  symptoms  of  fever. 
B.  Hyd«  oubmur. 

Pulv.  jalapie,  aa  gr.  viij.    M. 
Cap.  statim^-— Ooiitt.  medicament,  m 
10th.    Was  quite  weak  and  in  bed  neairly  aU 
yesieiday.    Aftmr  dinner  yesterday,  was  seized  ^ 
paroxysms  ofviol^t  pain  ensued.  Appearance  ui 
and  symptoms,  were  as  follows: 

Countenance  very  much  distressed  aad  pale 
49calding  in  urethra,  as  from  a  hot  iron  pas9ed  in 
pain  in  the  end  of  the  penb,  and  in  the  left  testicle,  descending  firom 
thesymi^ysispiilns;  itchiM  ia  the  penis  wi^Mn  ^le  perineum ;  pulse 
smaller  than  usual,  not  much  accelerated ;  feet  very  cold ,-  on  exami- 
nation, slight  retraction  of  testicle,  but  otherwise  the  appearance 
natural.  Pains  came  on  immediatdy  after  pasnng  urine.  This  at- 
tack continued  about  two  houra,  when  iie  became  reliei^.  A  se- 
cond paroxysm,  similar  to  the  former,  commenced  at  6,  P.  M. 

During  the  first  paroxysm  he  was  directed  1^  the  house  physician 
to  take  s&ppery  elm  tea,  and  continue  this  as  long  as  the  pain  lasted. 
Fomentation  of  hops  applied  about  the  pabes,  and  kept  hot.  While 
this  is  {iiepanng,  foment  with  hot  water.  Bnema  of  tepid  flaxseed 
tea,  half  a  pint^  and  laudanum,  sevaaty^e  drops, 

Secend  paroxysm,  opiate  enema,  tr.  oamph.  opiat.  gtts.  xl. ;  spirit. 
SBth.  nit.  gtts.  ilxkM.  In  the  ffveaing,  hop  fomentation,  with  a  stong 
decocftion  of  poppies.  At  d,  spirit,  eth.  nit.  gtts.  xlv. ;  repeated  at 
half  past  II .    At  2.  A.  M.  tine.  opii.  fftts.  xxv. 

This  attack  left  him  very  feeble,  and  he  continued  in  bed  for  two 
or  three  days,  but  had  no  severe  pain,  and  gradually  mended. 
ISth.    Return  to  usud  diet 

Cont.  pil.  maneet  vespere. 
17ih.    Countenance  continues  pallid.    PasBBS  urine  about  fifteen 
times  in  the  night,  with  some  clols  of  blaod.    Sediment  somewhat 
increased. 

1 9th.    Passed  a  very  comfortable  night.    Bladder  again  sounded. 
Passing  the  catheter  into  the  bladder  produced  exquisite  pain.    Felt 
in  the  bladder,  as  he  said,  like  a  red  hot  iron. 
Cap.  pil.  unam  vespere. 
Appl.  empl.  cuith.dig.  iv.  abdomini. 
24th.    Complains  of  an  itching  about  the  anus,  which  he  says  he 
has  experienced  firom  the  commencement  of  the  disease.    Has  lost 
fourteen  pounds  of  flesh  within  a  fortnight. 
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Diet^ — for  dinnery  fish,  oysters,  broiled  chicken;  for  bredLftsT^ 
eggs,  toasted  bread,  crackers,  shells,  cocoa  or  arrowroot 
Sum.  pulv.  uv.  lusi,  gr.  xz.  ter  in  die. 
R.  Hyd.  submur. 
CamphoraB, 
Opii.  aa  gr.  yj.    M.  Ft.  pil.  No.  vj. 
Cujofi^  cap.  unam  vespere. 
27th.    Urine  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  eighty  ounces. — 
Has  gained  strength. 

Sum.  uv.  ursi,  3j.  ter  in  die. 
28th.    Severe  pain  in  the  lower  port  of  the  abdomen. 

Appl.  empl.  canth.  digit,  iv.  abdomini. 
31st    Slight  relief  to  abdominal  pain  from  blister.    Nights  un 
easy. 

Sum.  vespere,  ext.  hyoscyami,  gr.  vj. 
April  4.    No  efl^t  from  hyoscyamus. 

Omitt.  pil.  hyos.  et  sum.  pit  camph.  et  opii.  gr.  yj.  nocte. 
5tb.    Slept  well.    Took  two  pills. 

6th.  Recurrence  of  paroxysm  similar  to  those  of  March  lOtb, 
and  nearly  as  severe. 

B.  Spirit  eth.  nitros.  3  ss. 
Tr.  oppi,  3ij.  M. 
Cujus  cap.  3j*  quaque  hora,  ad  allev.  doloris. 
7th. 

Habet  bain,  tepid,  nocte. 
Sum.  sol.  mag.  su^.  S  iv.  crass  mane. 
11th.    Advised  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  medicines,  to  go  into  the 
country  as  soon  as  he  is  able,  have  two  issues  on  the  back,  and  use  no 
hard  water.    Have  all  his  food  boiled  in  soft  water. 

Upon  the  12th,  the  weather4)eing  fine,  and  he  thinkmg  his  strength 
sufficient  to  leave  the  Hospital,  1^  was  dischaiged.  Some  cause 
prevented  his  going  that  day,  however,  and  on  the  13th  the  parox- 
ysms recurred  a  third  time,  with  the  additional  symptom  of  pain  in 
the  back.   Had  an  injection,  from  which  two  dejections,  one  copious. 

14th. 
Sum.  inf  senn.  comp.  S  ij.  et  post  h<Nras  sex,  enema  si  opoB  sit    Si 
dolor  redeat,  appl.  foment,  tanacet  et  absinth,  jleurti  afibctae. 
R.  Spirit.  Bdth.  nitros.  5  as. 
OL  junip.  gtis.  XXX.  M. 
Cujus  cap.  gtts.  XXX.  tertia  quaque  hora. 
Omitt.  pU.  hodie. 

16th. 
Si  dolores.  red.  appl.  empl.  canth.  dig.  iv.  ad  yj. 

16th.    This  morning  in  a  state  of  stupor.    Answers  questions 
with  difficulty,  and  incorrectly.     Loss  of  memory.    This  state  con- 
tinued till  eleven  or  twelve  oVlock,  when  he  recovered,  and  aoon  af- 
ter left  the  Hospital. 
in  about  three  days  after  leaving  the  Hospital,  he  died. 
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thmninatioii  Apiil  Sitb^  the  day  after  death. 

Slight  adhesion  of  the  omentum  to  the  muscles  on  th6  left  side. 
Left  kidney  considerably  enlarged,  with  decided  appearances  of  in- 
flammation on  exterior  surface,  covered  with  whitish  spots,  softer 
than  natural.  In  the  interior,  appearances  of  inflammation  much 
sreateK  Various  ulcerations  were  discovered  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
Kidney,  six  or  eight  in  number,  and  situated  in  the  infundibula,  and 
mamillary  eminences.  Ureter  rni  this  side  enlarged  to  above  four 
times  the  natural  size,  parietes  very  much  thickened,  and  passage 
larger  than  natural.  Right  kidney  larger  than  natural,  with  appear- 
ances of  inflammation  and  spots  of  ulceration,  but  less  than  on  the 
left  side.  Ureter  enlarged.  Bladder  very  small,  its  parietes  much 
thickened;  mucous  coat  of  an^sh  •color,  with  streaks  of  v^miilion, 
and  interspersed  with  numerous  black  dots.  Prostate  gland  small, 
with  no  ai^)earancei3  of  disease.  Two  singular  appendages  to  the 
spleen,  of  the  same  substance  with  that  organ,  of  Ums  appearance  of 
small  lobes. 

REMAKES. 

On  the  last  case  I  would  remark,  that  when  the  patient  first  pre- 
sented himself  to  me,  I  had  a  stirong  expectation  of  finding  a  stone 
in  the  bladder;  his  symptoins,  as  described  to  me,  being  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  latter  afi^tion,  with  the  exception  of  t^  sudden  ob- 
struction of  the  urine  while  passing,  which  he  had  not.  When  I  at- 
tempted to  pass  an  instrument,  an  obstruction  presented  itself  in  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra.  This  was  removed  in  a  few  days 
without  any  mitigation  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  examination  of  the 
bladder  was  made,  but  no  stone  discovered.  I  then  examined  the 
prostate  glands  This  was  found  quite  natural  in  feel,  though  small- 
er than  usual.  Having  disposed  of  the  susfucion  of  these  complaints, 
(next  directed  my  attention  to  the  state  of  the  urinary  bladder.  On 
examining  extemaUy,  in  diflerent  directions  and  situations,  especial- 
ly over  the  pubes,  no  tenderness  could  be  discovered.  Theare  was 
however  occasional  pain  above  the  pubes,  a  little  tb  the  left  side; 
and  the  passage  of  an  instrument  into  the  bladder  demonstrated  an 
excessive  tenderness  in  the  internal  coat  of  this  organ.  On  repeat- 
ed observations,  I  was  not  satisfied  that  an  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bladder  in  a  patient  of  this  age,  could  assume 
the  obstinate  chafacter  manifested  by  this  complaint:  and  reflecting 
that  the-diseBse  began  with  a  violent  pain  b  the  back,  I  became  sat- 
isfied that  the  original  seat  of  it  was  the  kidneys;  and  this  inference 
was  drawn  perhaps  as  much  frimi  negative,  as  positive  signs.  The 
<^nion  was  then  stated  to  those  who  visited  the  patient  with  me. 

On  examination  of  the  body  after  death,  I  proceeded  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  left  kidney,  which  was  as  I  had  believed  in  a  diseased 
state;  though  the  extent  of  disease  was  much  less  than  might  be  ex- 
pected fix>m  such  severe  and  fetal  symptoms.  The  mucous  coat  of 
the  bladder  was  clearly  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation;  but  its 
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condition  would  by  no  means  jvstify  the  siwpicicm  of  ita  being  the 
principal  seat  of  disease.  We  conclude  that  the  disease  of  tkk  joung 
imm  iMdgan  in  the  kidneys,  and  was  the  efiect  of  an  injury  opeiatiBg 
on  a  delicate  aad  irritable  habit. 

When  we  consider  the  general  aspect  of  the  cases  related,  wo  omst 
be  struck  at  first  view  with  the  intensity  of  the  synptoms.  Jb  this 
respect  the  aflection  does  not  correspond  with  the  other  derenge- 
ments  of  these  oigans,  te  far  as  they  haie  been  discriminated.  A 
sudden  enlargeinent  of  the  piostate  gland,  which  sometimes  takes 
place  in  middle  aged  persons,  and  might,  in  oppoaitieA  to  te  chron- 
ic disease  of  old  age,  be  called  sub-acute  infiammalioa  of  the  pios- 
tate^ k  accompanied  by  most  Tiolent  and  distressing  symptoBM;  but 
they  are  easily  discriminated  to  be  the  symptoms  of  afieetioB  oftl^s 
gland,  and  moreover,  an  ezanioation  will  show  tiie  gkmd  in  a  v^ry 
uncommonly  enlaig«Ni  state.  The  existence  el*  a  stone  in  the  blad- 
der is  also  aceonpanied  by  very  sevefe  symptoms;  hot  ^y  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  disease  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
by  being  less  constant. 

This  character  of  intensity  will  therefore  lead  to  a  suspicion  of 
aflbction  of  the  kidneys. — Tfom  other  diseases  eccurring  in  the  uri- 
nary organs  it  may  be  distingnished  alge. 

First  iVom  structure  in  ^e  wethra,  by  the  want  of  pas  in  the  urine 
in  stricture;  by  the  myrrowness  and  obstinacy  oT  the  contraction; 
and  by  the  great  length  of  tine  usnatty  required  for  thefbnnation  of 
the  structure.  It  must  be  noticed,  lM)wever,  that  in  disease  of  the 
kidneys  there  is  often  a  eympatbetic  centrtietioa  of  the  uredna,  whieh 
mirieads  the  suigeon  to  the  opinion  that  the  comfrfaint  is  stricture. 
But  in  this  case  the  contraetioD  wiU  be  found  to  vary  extremely, 
sometimes  to  disappear  and  afterwards  show  itsdf  anew  in  its  origin- 
al state.  There  are  frequen%  nustakes  committed  in  examinations 
for  structure.  Many  a  patient  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
caustic,  because  a  plaster  bougie  would  not  pass;  when  if  a  metal- 
lic eathetre  had  been  employ^,  the  largest  instrument  would  have 
freely  entered  the  bladder.  Bef9re  deciding  on  the  nature  of  one  of 
these  cases,  ev^  kind  of  instrument  should  he  emfdi^ed,  and  at 
different  periods. 

Second.  IMsease  of  the  kidneys  may  be  distinguished  from  en- 
largement of  the  prostate  gland  by  examination.  To  form  a  correct 
judgment  in  this  case,  the  surgeon  must  be  much  in  the  habit  of  ma- 
king examinations  of  this  glwd  in  its  healthy  and  morbid  state. 

Third.  From  chronic  i^ammation  of  the  bladder  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  distinguish  this  tifection  of  the  kidneys.  There 
is  however,  I  suspect,  reason  to  doubt  whether  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  bladder  does  ftequently  occur  as  a  primary  disease.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  for  want  of  observation,  or  from  want  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  dissections;  but  I  do  not  recollect  a  case  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane^  as  a  primary  and  uncomplicated 
disease.    In  the  cases  of  ulcerati<m  of  the  kidney,  however,  this  cost 
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has  almrd^Mbited  sigiks  rf  flerere  infitniteatiQii  after  death,  and 
sonietiiM  during  life.^  A  qdestipn  maj  aiifie  fihetber  thd  fatfiam- 
matioii  of  the  mucoqa  coat  were  a  prianiy  o^  secondary  affi9ctkm 
in  the  diaaaaui  of  the  kidney.  I  (Annot  dmiU  for  a  noment  that 
th»  oioeMtioD  of  the  kidii^  is  the  oru^ndl  diaeaftiy  aad  that  the 
niieoaa  coat  is  afl^ted  aecondavily.  The  case  of  simple  chronlo 
inflaflamaiioa  of  the  nraeooa  coat  of  the  bladder^  indU  be  attended 
inth  symfiftokns  less  y/vAteak  and  less  obs&nte  than  the  duease  ^ 
which  we  are  speaking.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  pain  in  th^ 
back  would  serve  to  distiagni^  the  afiectioa  of  the  kidneys  from 
that  ^  the  bladder.  But  this  paip  is  not  so  prominent  a  symptom 
as  might  be  expected.  In  the  case  of  Fessenden  it  scarcely  fisted 
exoepc  in  thebeginnftig  of  the  disease. 

Fourth.  Th&  disease  will'  be  distinguished  from  stone  in  the 
bladder  by  exammation;  uid  also  by  the  sudden  stop  of  the  flow  of 
urine,  by  the  stone  Mlti^g  on  tne  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

i%inpltoms  of  the  duease.  Tlie  disease  sometimes  begins  with  a 
pain  in  -the  back,  but  not  nnilbnnly.  This  Uf  followed  by  an  increas- 
ed denre  to  pass  "water,  which  is  dene  very  often  and  in  small  quan- 
tities. As  the  disease  advances  this  disposition  becomes  excessive, 
and  rnuch  greater  than  what  is  kiiowd  in  opier  aftctions  of  these 
ptfts,  fiequently  more  than  sixty  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
urine  is  sUghtly  ^ged  with  blood,  and  mixed  with  mucous,  l^s 
mucous  is  afterwards  purulent;  or  rather  there  is  a  mixture  of  Uood 
and  foul  pus  in  variable  proportions,  sometimes  the  one  uid  some- 
times the  other  predominating.  The  pain  b  often  excessive.  Some- 
times it  is  in  the  course  of  the  urethra,  accompanied  by  a  violet 
burning;  sometimes  in  the  extremity  of  the  penis  as  in  the  stone,- 
and  frequently  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  in  Uie  middle  or 
one  side.  The  passage  of  an  instrument  into  the  bladder  produces 
gfeat  pain.  The  puliw  b  accelerated^  an4  tongue  furred,  though  in 
a  changeable  manner.  Sometimes  there  are  regular  paroxysms  of 
fover,  preceded  by  chills.  The  constitution  becomes  greatlv  disa* 
bled.  Exhalations  take  place  in  the  ceUular  membrane.  The  ner- 
vous system  b  dbturbed.  Under  thete  distresinng  symptoms  the 
patient  survives  for  a  considerable  time. 

Treaimeni.  Whether  thb  disease  b  ever  curable  I  know  not.  I 
bavea  patioit  who  has  been  ill  three  years, and  forscnne  time  lay  in 
a  hopeless  condition.  He  b  now  able  to  walk,  ride,  eat  and  diink, 
as  usual;  yet  I  cannot  ^y  he  b  well. — In  the  beginning  of  the  com« 
plaint  it  would  be  proper  to  take  blood  fitom  the  arm,  afterwards  to 
apply  leeches  fiequentiy  to  the  loins  and  the  perineum.  The  vrarm 
bath  b  useful.  Mucilaginoua  injjections  into  the  rectum,  with  the 
addition  of  tincture  of  opium,  when  the  pain  b  severe.  Deq)  issues 
should  be  made  with  caustic,  on  each  side  of  the  spine;  or  on  one 
side  only  if  Uie  disease  seems  to  be  confined  to  one  kidney.  Muci- 
laginous drinks,  especially  decoction  of  flaaoMed,  drank  very  copi- 
ojialy,  give  more  direct  ease  than  any  other  remedies  taken  into  the 
No.VL  A 
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stomach;  for  in  general,  medicines  passed  through  the%omach  ^p* 
pear  to  have  noffreat  infloence  on  the  complaint.  All  simulants 
are  injurious.  Tiie  balsams  therefore  do  hann  Injections  into  the 
bladd^,  however  mild,  are  pernicious.  The  patient^  r^gimeo  should 
be  of  the  mildest  kind;  he  should  avoid  the  use  of  [firing  water,  and 
emplof  only  pure  water,  either  distilled  or  rain  water.  Finally,  the 
symptoms  must  be  mitigated  by  the  constant  use  of  opium.  Hyo- 
scyamus,  stramonium  a»d  hemAock,  do  not  appear  to  be  substitutes 
for  this  medicine. 
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Aht.  ni.— 1.  An  ExposiKon  of  Ae  NBund  Si^tem  of  the  Nerves 
of  the  Human  Body.  With  a  RepubUoaHon  of  the  Papers  de- 
livered to  the  Royal  Society^  on  the  Subject  of  the  Nerves.  By 
Charles  BeU,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  Royal 
CoUege  of  Surgeons,  ^c.  Sfc.    London.     1 824. 

2.  Appendix  to  the  Papers  on  ihe  Nertes,  repMished  from  the 
Royal  Society^s  Transactions.  By  Charles  BeU.  Containing 
Consultations  and  Cases  iUuiftrative  of  the  tracts  announced  in 
these  Peepers.    London.    Longman  &  Co.     1827. 

The  Edinburgh  Revieiir  for  May^  1828,  contains  a  long 
and  elaborate  article  on  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell; 
omitting  its  more  declamatory  parts,  we  present  our  readers 
with  that  portion  which  sets  forth  the  natnre  and  extent  of 
those  discoveries. — Ed. 

n-  «  «  #  .  «  %  » 

It  is  singular  enough  that  this  happy  ccMijecture  of  so  extraordi- 
nary a  man  should  have  been  entirely  oTerlooked,  until  the  proofe 
of  Its  truth  were  brought  forward  in  Mr.  Bdl^s  experiments  in  1809 ; 
for  examples  of  diseases  were  daily  occurring,  in  which  sensation  or 
motion  were  separately  lost;  and  the  mere  condition  of  sleep  showed 
the  suspension  of  one  set  of  nervous  offices,  and  the  continuance 
of  others, — ^whilst  the  actual  division  of  a  nerve  going  to  the  ex- 
tremities, took  away  both  motion  and  sensation.    That  there  were 
some  nerves  merely  for  sensation,  and  some  only  for  moticm,  was, 
however,  generally  discredited,  at  least  up  to  the  time  of  Haller.    If 
motion  was  lost  without  there  being  also  loss  of  sensation,  the  rea- 
80O  was,  according  to  Haller  himsdf,  that  sensation  could  exist  with 
less  remaining'  strength  than  motion  could !  and  the  condition  of  the 
dying,  who  lost  the  power  of  moving  before  the  power  of  feeljlng 
left  them,  was  adduced  as  an  example.    This  notion  was  allied  to, 
f  not  absolutely  identical  with,  the  hypothesis  of  the  nervous  action 
lin  motion  and  sensation  being,  in  kind,  precisely  the  same,  and  dif- 
fering only  in  force.    Of  those  who  admitted  the  possibility  of  one 
nerve  containmg  distmct  fibres  for  each  of  these  two  offices,  some 
supposed  that  tbe  conducting  faculty,  with  relation  to  external  and 
internal  impr€«sioiw,  resided  in  a  diflferent  substance,  as  that  of  in* 
temal  impressions  in  the  medullary,  that  of  external  impressions  in 
the  neurilemma;  hut  many  were  .indisposed  to  acknowledge  the  ne- 
cessity fi)r  that  which  they  conceived  might  be  regulated  in  the  brain 
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or  nervoos  centre,  anil  for  t^ich  the  €!bres  of  the  nerves  exhibited 
no  visible  preparation.  It  was  ui^ed  also,  that  as  muscular  fibres 
could  be  contracted  in  opposite  directions,  so  in  like  manner  might 
the  fibres  of  the  same  nerves  convey  impressions  from  within  out- 
wards, and  from  vrithoat  inwards.  We  may  here  remark  the  curious 
mistake  of  the  elder  anatomists  concerning  the  ganglions,  a  matter 
on  which  they  afiscted  a  pagicular  exactness,  and  concemii^  whicb, 
ibr  the  most  part,  they  agreed.  They  thought  the  proper  oflSce  of 
the  ganglions  was  tocaioff  sensation  from  the  portion  of  the  nerve 
below  it;  it  will  presently  be  seen  that  the  truth  is  diametrically  op- 
posite; and  that  Mr.  Bell  has  shown  all  nerves  of  sensation  to  be 
provided  vrith  and  distinguished  by  a  ganglion. 

While  these  obscurities  continued  to  beset  the  functions  of  sen- 
sation and  motion,  there  was  natuially  no  great  accord  among  phy- 
sidogists  concerning  what  ibey  choose  to  call  vitality,  and  animality, 
pr  concerning  the  distinct  offices  of  the  ceic6ium  voA  the  ceiebel- 
Knn,  or  the  difiference  between  nerves  of  voluntary  and  invduntary 
muscular  motion.  The  spinal  marrow  was  considered  as  a  simple 
chord,  medullary  without,  cineridous  witlrin,  ^ving  origin  to  the 
nerves;  and  the  curious  intercostal, or  sympathetic  system,  was  some* 
times  asserted  to  be  the  centre  oC  organic,  nutritive,  or  automatic 
life,  and  sometimes  regarded  as  hardly  more  than  an  elaborate  con- 
trivance for  the  propagation  of  sympathies  among  all  parts  of  the 
l)ody ;  between  the  intellect  and  &e  stomach,  between  the  body  and 
the  mind,  between  one  side  of  the  body  and  the  other,  and  inter- 
changeably among  all  the  separate  organs. 

Such,  so  vague,  so  obscure,  so  inexact,  so  unsatis&ctory,  was  the 
kind  of  know^gc  communicated  to  the  student,  until  a  very  recent 
period;  and  the  impression  left  by  it  w&s^  that  of  confused  and  un- 
mtelligible  profusion  in  the  distribution  of  nerves,  of  intricacy  with- 
out meaning,  of  an  expenditure  of  resources  withoui  a  paralld  in 
the  other  works  of  nature.  But  no  small  part  of  this  confusion  is 
now  made  clear;  what  seemed  to  be  profusion,  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  provision  ec^ually  wise  and  econonucal  Ibr  the  perfect  performance 
and  combination  of  the  most  important  and  distmguishing  functions 
of  living  creatures.  We  do  not  mean  to  speak  here  of  the  proposed 
location  of  difierent  mental  faculties  in  different  parts  of  the  brain, 
an  idea  which  the  Arabians  held  in  their  nchods,  and  which,  with 
many  additions,  has  lately  excited  so  much  attention,  because  that 
theory  has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  the  kind  of  investigation  by 
which  its  truth  must  finally  be  judged.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  ad- 
mit of  experiment,  and  pathological  facts  have  scarcdy  yet  been 
viewed  in  connexion  with  it.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the 
structure  and  uses  of  the  brain  itself  of  its  eminences,  cavities,  di- 
visions, and  junctioni^  are  yet  among  the  things  least  understood^ 
and  still  remain  to  be  explained  by  some  living,  or  some  fiiture  phy- 
siologist; and  many  ingenious  hypotheses  will  doubtless  arise  and 
fall,  before  conjecture  points  with  any  certainty  to  the  reason  of  all 
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tiie  fenns  and  modificatioDB  of  the  cerobnl  sabBtance.  Aflinote  ob- 
flervkUm  of  structure,  end  the  caatious  inTestigation  of  morbid  pbe- 
Doroena,  moat  be  cbieay  depended  on  for  the  elucidation  of  tbeae 
dicuqiatancea,  for  bere  also  experiment  can  seldom^  perhaps  never, 
be  applied  in  aid  of  them.  But  discoveries  of  the  highest  vahie 
Aa0e  been  made  in  all  that  relates  to  the  origins  and  functions  of  the 
Nerves  themselveSy  arising  firom^portions  of  the  c^ebrum,  and  from 
the  spinal  marrow;  and  have  sprung  so  legitimatdy  from  anatomical 
investigaticA,  haye  been  so  judiciously  and  so  clearly  illustrated  by 
ezperunent,  and  so  supported  by  observation  of  cases  of  disease,  as 
to  have  laid  a  foundation,  which  may  be  enlarged  or  strengthened  by 
the  future  progress  of  science,  but  can  never  be  shaken  or  rendered 
insecure.  Of  these  discoveries,  so  difficult  m  their  nature,  and  in 
their  practical,  as  w^  as  philosophical  eonseqoences  so  important, 
the  works  of  which  the  tiUes  are  prefijced  to  the  present  article,  pre- 
sent abundant  evidence,  that  the  chief  honor  belcmgs  to  Mr.  Charles 

Bell. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  hisExpoation  of  the  Natural  Sys- 
tem of  the  Nerves,  several  eminent  physiologists  had  instituted  re- 
searches intodifli»ieBt  parts  of  this  system;  but  the  results  had  been 
less  satia&ctory  than  might  have  beea  expected  from  the  zeal  and 
intelligence  with  which  they  ^nrere  conducted.  We  would  by  no 
means  speak  alightingly  of  labours  most  honorable  to  those  enffaged 
in  them;  yet,  assumUy,  it  is  embarrassing  to  those  who,  not  b^ig 
practical  physiologists  themselves,  humbly  await  the  discoveries  of 
those  who  are,  to  find,  after  reading  no  small  number  of  volumes, 
ilicluding  the  details  of  innumerable  experiments,  that  by  one  the 
ganglions  were  looked  upon  as  so  many  Uttle  brains,  between  wfakfa 
the  great  intercostal,  or  sympathetic  nerve,  was  the  chain  ei  c<NXimu- 
nication  for  intorior  life,  while  others  considered-ihon  as'cutting.off 
the  course  of  sensation;  that  by  one  the  power  of  the  heart,  sto- 
mach, and  intestines,  was  wholly  ascribed  to  the  spinal  marrow,and 
by  aiu)ther  sUt§d  to  be  quite  indepepdrauof  it;  that  by  one  the  se- 
cretions were  placed  under  the  agency  of  the  nerves,  and  by  the  ex-* 
periment  of  another  shown  to  be  very  littto  inioenced  by  them. 

Mr.  Bell's  researches  have  been  directed  more  exclusively  to  the 
principles  of  a  just  and  natural  arrangement  oi  the  nerves,  called 
cerebral  and  spinal,  and  to  the  investigation  of  their  particular  offi* 
ees;  and  in  the  progress  of  them  he  has  established  &cts,  analogies 
and  classifications,  of  singular  value  and  interest 

The  history  of  these  scientific  labours  presents  so  instnietive  an 
example  of  the  means  of  establishing  presumed  truths,  and  has, 
moreover,  ao  much  connexion  with  certain  consequences  of  another 
^ind,  which  we  shall  have  to  notice,  that  we  must  begin  our  review 
of  what  he  has  done  §tx  this  department  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
by  reverting  to  a  pamphlet  circulated  by  him  among  his  friends  so 
long  ago  w  in  the  year  1809,  and  entitled,  ^Idea  of  a  new  Anato- 
my of  the  Brain.^    In  justice,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  that  this  pam- 
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pblet  was  never  published;  but  was  distributed  among  Mr.  BoiPd 
friends,  for  the  professed  purpose  of  eliciting  objections  to  the  course 
of  study  which  he  found  himself  then  taking,  and  which  he  foresaw 
would,  in  all  probability,  employ  the  better  part  of  his  life.  He  wish- 
ed  either  to  be  encouraged,  or  to  be  convinced  that  he  was  wrong;  and 
notwithstanding  that  it  cmitains  more  than  the  rudiments  of  those 
discoveries  which  we  have  now  to  explain,  it  seems  to  have  excited 
very  little  attention ;  and  twelve  years  of  unassisted  labour  elapsed 
before  Mr.  Bell  appeared  before  the  public.  During  all  that  time, 
however,  he  was  engaged  in  teacliing,  and  each  year  in  which  he 
came  to  the  discussion  of  nerves,  was  marked  by  improvement.  An 
opinion  then  prevailed,  and  is  probably  hot  yet  quite  extinct,  that  the 
difierent  aensations  conveyed  by  difierent  nerves,  resulted  solely  from 
the  nipertor  delicacy  of  one  set  of  them  above  the  other.  If  tlie 
optic  nerve  ccmveyed  sensations  of  light  and  colour^  this  was  only 
because  its  terminations  wese^  of  all  nervous  expansions,  the  finest 
and  most  minute.  One  answer  may  perhaps  suffice  for  this  extrava- 
gant hypothesis.  If  varieties  of  sensation  depended  on  gradations 
of  nervous  subtlety,  any  decrease  in  thb  quality  would  produce  not 
the  impairment  of  the  sensation  usually  conveyed  by  the  nerve  so 
affect^,  but  a  substitution  of  another  sense  in  lieu  <if  it.  If  the 
nerve  of  sight  was  so  afiected,  the  eye  would  be  metamorphosed 
into  the  organ  of  hearing  or  of  simple  toi^;  or  in  other  circum 
stances,  the  sense  of  hcmng  might  degenerate  into  that  of  taste. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  theaiy  has  no  foundation  in  fact:  for  the 
tenuity  of  expansion  of  the  nerves  of  hearing,  or  taste,  or  touch, 
has  never  been  proved  to  be  less  delicate  than  that  of  sight  itsdf; 
and  however  varied  the  impulse  or  agent  aflfecting  a  nerve,  the  im- 
pression always  takes  its  character  from  that  of  the  nerve  itself  Mr. 
Bell,  however,  soon  applied  himself  to  the  correction  of  more  for- 
midable errors:  and  attacking  the  common  opinion,  that  a  separate 
sensation  and  volition  are  conveyed  by  the  same  nerves,  he  asserted 
the  functions  of  different  parts  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerd)dlum,  and 
maintained  that  a  great  part  of  the  nerves  were  not  single  nerves 
possessing  various  powers,  but  bundles  of  different  nerves,  the  fila- 
m^ts  of  which  v^ie  united  for  the  convenience  of  distribution,  but 
yet  as  distmct  in  their  office  as  in  their  origin;  that  the  perception 
or  idea  dep^ided  on  the  part  of  the  brain  to  which  the  nerve  was 
attached;  and  that  the  matter  of  the  nerves  of  the  external  organs 
of  sense  vims  adapted  to  the  recaption  of  certain  impressions  only : 
further,  <<That  the  nerves  of  sense,  the  nerves  of  motion,  and  the 
vital  nerves,  are  distinct  through  their  whole  course,  though  they 
seem  sometimes  united  in  one  bundle;  and  that  they  depend  for 
their  attributes  on  the  organs  of  the  brain,  to  which  they  are  sever- 
ally attached."  ^ 

We  find  Mr.  Bell  strongly  insisting,  in  this  pamphlet,  on  the  com- 
plete disdnctnesB  of  the  cerebrum  ai^  cerebellum ;  and  pointing  out 
the  distinction,  (which  afterwards  led  him  to  otto  distinctioiifi  of 
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great  tnoinent,)  tbtt  although  the  twohemisphf^  of  the  brain  were 
«o  like  in  fbnn  and  substance,  and  so  united  by  tracts  of  medullary 
matter^  as  to  make  consentaneousness  of  office  both  probable  and 
easy,  the  cerebrum  and  cer^iellum  were,  on  the  contrary,  TOry  dif- 
fei^t  both  in  form  and  arrangement,  and  but  slightly  and  indirectly 
connected ;  adducing  fects  at  the  same  time  which  showed  that  these 
parts  might  be  separately  afi^ted ;  and,  finally,  deducing  from  these 
obsenrations  the  conclusion  of  their  being  distinct  in  <%ce.  This 
condasion  was  strengthened  by  reference  to  the  varying  pr(^)ortioiis 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  in  different  classes  of  animals,  the 
diversity  of  the  former  in  creatures  difierently  endowed,  and  the 
general  permanency  of  character  in  the  hitter.  It  is  of  much  con- 
aeqoence,  as  will  hereafter  be  evident,  to  quote  in  this  place  Mr. 
BelPs  own  description  of  his  attempts  to  prove  by  experiment  what 
he  had  suceeeded  in  makmg  so  probaUe  by  reasoning: — 

f^I  took  this  view  of  the  sul^t.  The  medMiUa  spmaiis  hai  a 
central  division,  and  also  a  distinction  into,  anterior  and  posterior 
fasciculi,  corresponding  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of 
the  brain.  Further,  we  can  trace  down  the  crura  of  the  cerebrwn 
into  the  anterior  ftsoiculus  of  the  s|unal  marrow,  and  the  crura  of 
the  cerebdlitm  into  the  posterior  fiisciculus.  I  thought  that  here 
I  might  have  an  Opportunity  of  touching  the  cerebeUumy  as  it  were, 
tlnough  the  posterior  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  theoerel»um 
by  the  anterior  portion.  To  this  end  I  made  experiments,  which, 
though  they  were  not  conclusive,  encouraged  me  in  the  view  I  had 
taken.  ^ 

^  I  found  that  inju^pone  to  the  atUeriar  portion  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row convulsed  the  ammal  more  certainly  than  injury  done  to  the  pos- 
terior portion;  but  I  found  itdifficult  to  make  the  experiment,  with- 
oat  injuring  both  portions. 

^Next,  conndering  that  the  spinal  nerves  have  a  dtmble  root,  and 
being  of  qpinion  that  the  properties  of  the  nervea  are  derived  from 
their  connexions  with  the  parts  of  the  brain,  I  thought  that  I  had  an 
oppcatunity  of  putting  my  qpinion  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  of 
proving  at  the  same  tune,  that  nerves  of  different  endowments  were 
in  the  same  cord,  and  hdd  together  by  the  same  sheath. 

•  <  On  laying  bcue  the  roots  ^  the  i^i^ial  nerves,  I  fbund  that  I  could 
cut  across  the  posterior  ftadculus  of  nerves,  which  took  its  ori|[in 
fiom  the  poftenor  portion  of  the  s|nnal  marrow,  without  convulnng 
the  muscles  of  the  back;  but  that  on  touching  the  anterior  fiMoicn- 
lus  with  the  point  of  the  kniiCb,  the  muscles  of  the  back  were  imme- 
diately ccmvulsed. 

<  Such  were  my  reasons  for  condudmg  that  the  cerebrum  and  the 
eerebeUum  were  parts  distinct  in  function,  and  that  every  nerve  pos- 
sessing a  double  fonction,  obtained  that  by  having  a  double  root  I 
now  saw  the  meanhig  of  the  double  cooneadon  of  the  nerves  with  the 
Bgml  marrow;  and  also  the  cause  of  that  seeming  intricacy  in  the 
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connexkNUi  of  tke  nerves  througfaoat  their  eoorsey  which  veie  oot 
doable  at  their  origins. 

<The  spinal  nenres  being  double,  and  having  their  roots  in  thespi* 
nal  marrow,  of  which  a  portion  comes  from  the  cerebrum,  and  a  por- 
tioD  from  the  cerebellum,  they  conrey  the  attributes  of  both  gmnd 
divisioos  of  the  brain  to  eveiy  part;  and  therefore  the  distribution  of 
such  nerves  is  simple,  one  nerve  supplying  its  destined  part.  But 
the  nerves  which  come  directly  fiom  the  brain,  come  fiom  parts  of 
the  biain  which  vary  in  opeiatioD;  and  in  older  to  bestow  diftient 
qualities  on  the  parts  to  which  the  nerves  are  distributed,  two  or  more 
nerves  must  be  united  in  their  oooise  or  at  thw  final  destinatioii. — 
Hoace  it  is,  that  the  fint  nerve  oiUBt  have  branches  of  the  fifth  unitad 
with  it:  hence  the  fertio  d^tra  of  the  seventh  peivades  eioiyiiheie 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  to  unite  with  the  extended  branches  of  the 
fifth:  hence  the  union  of  the  third  and  fifth  in  the  orbit:  hence  the 
ninth  and  fifth  are  both  sent  to  the  tongue :  hence  it  Is,  in  short,  that 
no  part  is  sufficiently  suiq[)lied  by  one  single  nerve,  unless  that  nerve 
be  a  nerve  of  the  s^Hnal  marrow,  and  have  a  dodble  root,  a  conaex- 
ioD  (however  remotely) -with  boA  the  cerabrura  and  eereMlum.^ 

In  this  passage  we  see  laid  open  the  very  fomidation  of  all  Mr. 
Bell^  important  discoveries  rslaiing  to  the  fimctions  of  the  nerves: 
it  being  per^ctly  clear  that  he  was  then  awaio  of  the  distiact  offices 
of  the  anterior  Mid  posterior  portions  of  the  spinal  manow;  and  that 
the  nerves  arisng  fixmi  its  anterioif  part  were  for  Motion,  and  thosQ 
of  the  posterior  were  fiMrSensatiott,  or  for  some  other  office;  fortbm 
was  much  difficulty  in  proving  the  latter  circumstance  by  direct  es- 
perimeots,  in  consequence  of  the  general  Rho^communicated;  but 
the  fact  was  afterwards  proved  l^  experimfll  made  on  the  fiuic- 
tioos  of  the  fifth  nerve.  It  is  no  less  clear  that  Mr.  Bdl  then  m- 
deistood  that  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  brain  had  each  botat 
single  function,  and  required  to  be  united  with  some  other  werm 
when  a  double  funetkm  was  to  be  eftcted:  and  ahhoogh  it  wtt  m 
consoqneacn  of  these  investigations,  and  fWAB  the  diseovery  ef 
this  general  prioe^  of  eomUnatioa  of  sqierate  nerve»  fer  cool 
l»ned  offices,  that  he  was  led  to  the  adenstandiag  of  fjbm  eHinsive 
system  of  nerves  connected  with  the  complicated  aetlsnsof  respir 
ration;  yet  this  is  prseisdy  the  part  of  Mr.  BelPs  lab(Nir8,eaneeni^ 
ing  which  justi0»  has  been  most  withheld  from  him,  Hw  ifteoo- 
teiiMe  discovery  of  the  distinct  ftmctioBS  of  the  spinal  aetvis  hns 
bean  elmned  by  others;  and  tliose  vrho  seem  most  disposed  to  pro- 
nsunee  fiuriy  en  this  natlsr  kv  another  coottery,  wfam  th»  ebom 
has  been  most  dimctly  advanoed,  and  wodd  at  least  atknr  Mr. 
Bell  a  share  of  the^  moit  of  priority,  rest  his  titlis  to  it,  oiiiously 
' ^ofms 


eooumonthejMroi«M{fyorins  having  been  natondlf  let  to  the 
dise<^ety  h^  his  rsseamhes  into  the  system  of  die  scssMatofy 
laUtlKif 


whereas  the  truth  is,  tel  these  reseaiehes,  with  i 

OSS,  were  He  remtU  and  nolifte  emtm^  of  his  hating  disee^ered 

prittc^le  Oft  which  the  qiinal  nerves  of  moucn  and  ssMilmn  wwi 
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didtiibuted.  It  was,  beyond  all  question,  by  the  light  of  this  prin- 
ciple that  he  was  directed  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  nexvca  of  an 
organ  were  complex  only  because  its  ftuictions  were  complicated. 
Putting  aside  the  mere  evidence  of  dales,  there  is  proof  enough  of 
Mr.  Bell  being  the  first  discoverer,  from  the  course  of  his  progress. 
We  see,  first,  the  observation  of  structure,  leading  him  to  infer  the 
distinct  functions  of  the  different  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves;  and 
then  the  inconvenience  of  the  experiments  directly  proving  it,  caus- 
ing him  to  trace  analogical  double  structure  in  some  of  the  cerebral 
nerves,  and  to  select  the  fifth,  of  which  he  succeeded  in  showing  the 
double  office.  Subsequently  to  this,  we  observe  him  still  seeing 
more  nerves  sent  to  parts  already  supplied  with  nerves  both  of  mo- 
tion and  sensation,  and  led  to  investigate  their  uses;  and  finally,  by 
experiment,  by  comparative  anatomy,  and  pathological  phenomena, 
ascertaining  the  separate^and  superadded  system  of  respiratory 
nerves,  so  denominated  by  him  with  an  obvious  reference  to  the  pre- 
viously ascertained  nature  of  the  regular  nerves  of  sensa^on  and 
of  motion.  Every  step  of  this  process  is  plain  and  orderly,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  admirable  example  of  usefiil  dis- 
covery philosophically  attained>  It  is  enough,  for  the  present,  to 
have  pointed  out  the  singular  perversity  of  fortune  by  which  Mr. 
BelPs  persevering  and  patient  pursuit  of  a  great  principle)  and  his 
meritorious  abstinence  from  premature  assertion,  had  almost  deprived 
him  of  the  credit  which  so  truly  belongs  to  him. 

Although,  from  circumstances,  it  has  become  necessary  to  trace 
Mr.  BelPs  discoveries  back  to  this  pamphlet,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  observations  on  the  brain  «nd  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  were 
not  the  commencement  of  his  labours.  It  was  the  seeming  compli' 
eatian  in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  as  they  wand^  over  the  head, 
the  neck,  and  the  chest,  that  first  led  him  to  this  investigation. — 
When  he  was  directing  our  attention  to  the  columns  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  the  double  roots  of  the  nerves,  he  was  in  fiict  explain- 
ing that  intricacy,which  he  found  in  the  distribution  of  the  nerves,and 
which  had  met  him  each  time  he  returned  to  the  demonstration  of 
the  subject  in  his  public  lectures.  So  that  he  has,  in  &ct,  arrived  at 
his  conclusions  by  two  different  paths, — 1st,  by  observing  the  distri- 
bution and  relation  of  the  nerves  in  their  remote  extremities;  and, 
2d,  by  observing  the  columns  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and 
the  origins  of  the  nerves  from  these  columns. 

Before  following  the  order  of  Mr.  BelPs  papers,  it  may  facilitate 
the  comprehension  of  the  whole  subject  to  state,  as  he  himself  has 
done  in  his  preliminary  observations,  that  according  to  the  views  he 
takes  of  the  nerves  of  the  human  body,  there  are,  besides  the  nerves 
of  vision,  smell,  and  hearing,/dtir  different  systems  of  nerves  dis- 
tributed through  the  body;  those,  namely,  of  Sensation,  of  Voluntary 
Motion,  of  B^piratory  Motion,  and  those  which,  neither  commu- 
nicating sensation  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term,  nor  convey- 
ing the  volition  which  directs  voluntary  motion,  nor  vet  respirator}', 
No-  VI-  '    9 
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unite  the  body  into  a  whole,  and  are  essential  to  Nutrition,  to  growth* 
to  decay,  and  generally  to  anJmal  existence.  The  nerves  of  these 
separate  iunctions  are  undistinguishablo  by  their  structure,  but  known 
by  their  origins,  they  are  someiimes  separate  in  their  course,  some- 
times bound  together  in  one  sheath;  but  never, as  had  been  formerly 
supposed,  confounded  in  office.  They  are  divided  into  simple 
nerves  and  compound;  the  first  having  their  roots  arising  in  a  linc^ 
or  sequence,  frota  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  as  seen  in  the  ninth 
nerve;  the  roots  of  the  second  arising  in  double  rows, each  row  from 
a  different  column  or  tract  of  nervous  matter,  as  exemplified  in  the 
nerves  arising  from  the  spinal  marrow. 

*If  we  were  successfully  to  trace  a  nervous  cord,  (we  shall  suppose 
from  a  muscle  of  the  fore-arm,)  it  would  be  found  a  simple  filament, 
thread,  or  fiiniculus.  We  should  then  trace  it  into  a  oompound 
nerve;  perhaps  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  we  call  compound,  because 
there  are  in  it  filaments  of  motion,  and  filaments  of  sensation  bound 
together.  At  the  root  of  the  auxiliary  nerve  we  should  trace  it  into 
the  composition  of  a  fascis,  where  it  forms  the  anterior  root  of  a 
spinal  nerve.  Being  further  traced,  it  would  merge  in  the  anterior 
column  of  the  spinal  marrow;  and  traced  into  the  base  of  the  brain, 
it  might  be  followed  as  a  tractusj  a  streak  of  matter  distingmshable 
from  the  surrounding  substance,  until  it  was  seen  to  disperse  and 
lose  itself  in  the  cineririous  matter  of  the  cerebrum.  In  all  this 
extent,  however  combined  or  bound  up,  it  constitutes  one  organ,and 
ministers  to  one  function,  the  direction  of  the  activity  of  a  muscle  of 
the  hand  or  finger.  Even  in  this  respect  its  operation  is  not  perfect- 
ly simple,  for  while  it  excites  the  muscle  to  change  its  state,  which 
we  call  its  state  of  contraction  or  of  relaxation,  it  also  cbnveys  to  the 
sensorium  a  sense  of  the  condition  of  that  muscle. 

*And  so,  ifi  we  trace  other  fasciculi^  or  rather  filaments,  whether 
they  be  for  the  purpose  of  sensation  or  of  motion,  each  retains  its 
office  firom  one  extremity  to  the  other;  nor  is  there  any  communica- 
tion betwixt  them,  or  any  interchange  of  powers,  further  than  that  a 
minute  filament  may  be  found  combined  with  filaments  of  a  difler- 
ent  kind,  affording  a  new  property  to  the  nerve  thus  constituted.' 

Mr.  Bell  describes  the  spinal  nmrrow  as  being  composed  in  real- 
ity of  six  columns,  or  three  in  each  lateral  portion ;  an  anterior 
column,  which  is  for  the  fiinction  of  Voluntary  Motion,  and  may  be 
traced  into  the  substance  of  the  brain;  a  posterior  column  for  Sen- 
sation, and  a  third,  or  lateral,  column,  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  columns,  and  which  is  for  the  Respiratory  functions.  The 
existence  of  this  last  had  been  poinded  out  by  other  anatomists;  but 
Mr.  Bell  was  the  first  clearly  to  describe  it,  or  to  point  out  its  pecu- 
liar use.  Each  of  these  columns  has  subdivisions,  not  yet  explained. 
This  arrangement  of  the  j^inal  marrow  prevails  in  all  the  vertebra- 
ted  animals;  and  is  indispensable  to  the  association  and  combination 
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of  all  the  movcmenis  connected  with  the  act  of  respiration  in  those 
possessing  a  thorax  capable  of  respiratory  motions. 

To  speak  first  of  the  regular  nerves^  there  are  of  these  thirty  sent 
out  itom  the  spinal  marrow  on  each  side;  and  each  of  these  has  two 
distinct  roots,  one  from  the  anterior  and  one  from  the  posterior  col- 
umn. The  posterior  root  of  each  is  distinguished  by  a  ganglion, 
situated  where  it  is  surrounded  by  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  before  its  junction  with  the  anterior  root.  Seeing  this  great 
regularity  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  very  great  irregularity  of  the 
cerebral  nerves,  Mr.  Bell  was  led  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  so  re- 
markable a  contrast;  whethfer,  first,  the  double  office  of  these  nerves 
depended  on  their  having  double  roots;  and  whether  this  was  the 
cause  of  their  peculiar  simplicity  of  arrangement:  and,  secondly, 
what  cerebral  nerves,  in  their  distribution  to  the  head  and  face,  had 
similar  offices. 

'It  was  necessary  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  phenom- 
cna  exhibited  on  injuring  the  separate  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
correspoded  with  what  was  suggested  by  their  anatomy.  After  de- 
laying long  on  account  of  the  unpleasant  nature  of  the  operation,  I 
opened  the  spinal  canal  of  a  rabbi  ^  and  cut  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
nerves  of  the  lower  extremity;  the  creature  crawled,  but  I  was  de- 
terred from  repeating  the  experiment  by  the  protracted  cruelty  of  the 
dissection.  I  reflected,  that  an  experiment  would  be  satisfactory^  if 
done  on  an  animal  recently  knocked  down  and  insensible;  that  whilst 
I  experimented  on  a  living  animal,  there  might  be  a  trembling  or 
action  exerted  in  tlie  muscles  by  touching  a  sensitive  nerve,  which 
motion  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  that  produced  more 
immediately  through  the  influence  of  the  motor  nerves.  I,  therefore, 
struck  a  rabbit  behind  the  ear,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  sensibility  by 
the  concussion,  and  then  exposed  the  spina^  marrow.  On  irritating 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerve,  I  could  perceive  no  motion  conse- 
quent, on  any  part  of  the  muscular  frame;  but  on  irritating  the  ante- 
rior roots  of  the  nerve,  at  each  touch  of  the  forceps  there  was  a 
cmresponding  motion  of  the  muscles  to  which  the  nerve  was  dis- 
tributed. These  experiments  satisfied  me  that  the  diflerent  roots 
and  diflerent  columns  from  whence  those  roots  arose,  were  devoted 
to  distinct  offices,  and  that  the  notions  drawn  from  the  anatomy  were 
correct. 

'The  anterior  roots  of  tlie  spinal  nerves,  and  the  anterior  column 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  being  thus  shown  to  have  a  power  over  the 
muscular  system,  the  next  step  of  the  inquiry  was  distinctly  indica- 
ted, ir  I  pursue  the  tract  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row up  into  the  brain,  shall  I  find  the  nerves  which  arise  from  it  to  be 
muscular  nerves?  An  anatomist  will  at  once  answer,  that  only 
muscular  nerves  arise  in  this  line.' 

Mr.  Bell's  descriptions  are  materially  aided  by  drawings  and 
plaiM;  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  anatomy  will  remember^ 
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that  on  tracing  up  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal^manowintodM 
corpus  pyramidale,  the  ninth  nerve  is  found  to  arise  from  it,  having 
one  series  of  roots  only,  corresponding  with  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  and  that  this  nerve  is  a  nerve  of  Motion,  eiKirely 
devoted  to  the  muscks  of  the  tongue,  and  unconnected  with  the 
sense  of  taste.  Higher  up,  arising  from  the  same  tractus  motoritts, 
is  the  sixth  nerve,  a  muscular  nerve  of  the  eye;  and  high^  stilJ,  tra- 
cing the  tractus  tlirough  the  Pons  Varolii,  are  the  roots  of  the  third 
nerve,  the  motor  nerve  of  the  eye.  These  interesting  points  being 
ascertained,  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  posterior  column  of 
the  spiaal  marrQw,  and  the  roots  proceeding  from  it,  were  for  sensa- 
tion. Pursuing  this  inquiry,it  was  found  that  the  fifth  nerve  the  sole 
nerve  of  sensation  in  the  head  and  fiice ;  and  it  was  thence  undeistood 
why  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  nerves  hav-. 
ing  a  posterior  or  ganglionic  root.  Thus  far  the  fifth  nerve  agreed 
with  ihe  spinal  nerves  in  bestowing  sefllation :  It  then  became  a 
question  whether  it  had  a  further  resemblance  to  them,  and  compar- 
isons being  instituted,  both  in  man  and  in  brutes,  of  the  anatomy  of 
this  nerve  and  of  the  spinal  nerves,  a  remai^ble  similarity  was 
discovered.  It  was  seen,  like  the  spinal  nerves,  to  have  a  doable 
rooty  the^terior  root  passing  the  ganglion,  and  the  posterior  fidling 
into  the  ganglion;  and  on  following  back  the  anterior  root,  it  was 
observed  to  come  out  between  the^iwie*  o€  the  pons  varolii,  and,  in 
fact,  from  the  cms  of  the  cerebrum. .  And  as  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  nerve  did  not  enter  the  ganglion,  Mr.  Bell  conceived  it  to  be,  in 
fact,  the  uppermost  nerve  of  the  spine,  the  uppermost  of  that  series 
of  nerves  which  are  both  for  motion  and  for  sensation.  To  ascer- 
tain the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  the  nerve  vras  exposed  at  its 
root,  in  an  ass  just  killed,  and  beins  irritated,  ^the  muscles  of 
the  jaw  acted,  and  the  jaw  closed  with  a  snap.^  The  nerve  was 
next  divided  in  a  living  animal,  and  the  jaw  was  found  to  fall. — 
These  experiments  left  the  functions  of  the  nerve  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  and  proved  it  to  be  both  a  muscular  nerve  and  a  nerve 
of  sensibili^;  in  short,  to  be,  for  the  head,  what  the  spinal  nerves 
are  for  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  regular  nerves,  then,  are  the  seven  cervical,  the  twdve  dor- 
sal, the  ^\e  lumbar,  the  six  sacral,  the  sub-occipital,  and  the  fifth 
pair,  and  all  these  nerves,  which  are  for  sensation  and  motion,  are 
doublem  their  origin;  and  they  are  common  to  all  animals,  'from  the 
worm  up  to  man.^  The  irregular  nerves,  so  designated  from  the 
irregularity  of  their  distribution,  have  a  single  root,  and  are  super- 
added to  those  just  spoken  of,  according  to  the  complication  of 
organs  for  which  they  are  intended;  such  are  .the  third,  fourth,  and 
sixth  nerves  going  to  the  eye;  the  seventh,  to  Uie  face;  the  ninUi,  to 
the  tongue;  the  glossopharpgal,  to  the  pharynx;  the  nervus  vagus, 
to  the  larynx,  heart,  lungs, and  stomach;  the  phfenic,  to  the  dia- 
phragm; the  spinal  acessory,  to  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder;  and 
what  Mr.  Bell  has  named  the  External  Respiratory,  a  nerve  resem- 
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.  bling  the  phrenic  of  its  origin,  but  sent  to  the  outside  of  the  chest, 
to  the  serratus  magnus  muscle,  which  muscle  is  also  supplied  from 
the  K^fuJar  system  of  nerves  All  these  irregular  nerves  are,  we 
bav9  said,  using  Mr.  BelPs  words,  superadded,  and  faf  supepidded 
organs;  and  this  superaddition  of  organs  he  has  shown  to  be  sucli  as 
are  connected  with  the  apparatus  of  respiration,  and  the  variety  of 
offices  for  which  this  apparatus  is  prepared  in  the  higher  animals. 
It  is  this  explanation  which  gives  clearness  to  a  piece  of  anatomy, 
formerly  of  all  the  most  difficult  and  confused,  and  which  enables 
us  to  account  for  the  apparent  prodigality,  for  the  countless  ramifi- 
cations, for  the  numerous  connexions  of  the'  nerves  of  the  face,  neck, 
and  chest;  mote  particularly  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves  with  the 
ninth,  and  with  the  cervical  and  phrenic  nerves. 

The  motions  connected  with  respiration,  although  chiefly  se^  in 
the  neck,  trunk,  and  fiice,  extend  almost  all  over  &e  body,  to  some 
hundred  muscles,  as  is  evident  during  any  of  the  more  violent  res- 
piratory eflbrts.  Here,  then,  ave  new  motions,  di&ring  wholly  from 
those  of  which  the  end  is  locomotion,  and  no  less  from  the  voluntary 
motions,  and  therefore  presumably  requiring  a  new  soufce  of  ner- 
vous energy.  Of  these  motions^  some  are  well  known  to  be  under  the 
command  of  the  will,  others  carried  on  independently  of  the  will, 
and  not  to  be  controlled  for  any  long  time  by  the  strongest  efibrt  of 
volition,  but  still  carried  on  by  the  same  muscles,  both  when  we  wiU, 
and  when  we  do  not. .  Thus  we  breathe  during  sleep  without  voli- 
tion, and  yet  we  can  use  the  respiratory  muscles  as  voluntary  mus- 
cles in  violent  exertions,  or  in  singing..  Hence  there  is  an  evident 
necessity  for  a  combination  of  powers;  and  firom  this  combination 
arises  a  necessary  degree  of  complexity  in  the  system  of  nerves 
connected  with  those  powers.  Mr.  Bell  has  illustrated  this  very 
clearly: — 

<  Let  us  observe,  in  the  act  of  eating  and  swallowing,  the  necessa- 
ry combination  of  the  three  powers  of  sensation,  voluntary  muscu- 
lar activity,  and  the  act  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  If  we  cut  the 
division  oif  the  fifth  nerve  which  goes  to  the  lips  of  an  ass,  we  de- 
prive the  lips  of  sensibility;  so  when  the  animal  prtaes  the  lips  to 
the  ground,  and  against  the  oats  lying  there,  it  does  not  feel  them; 
,  and  consequently  there  is  no  itf>rt  made  to  gather  them.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  cut  the  seventh  nerve  where  it  goes  to  the  lips,  the 
animal  feels  the  oats,  but  it  can  make  no  ^ort  to  gather  them,  the 
power  of  muscular  motion  b^ng  cut  oflf  by  the  division  of  the  nerve. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  in  fee<hng,  just  as  in  gathering  any  thing 
with  the  hand,  the  feeling  directs  the  effort,  and  two  properties  d* 
the  nervous  system  are  necesmry  to  a  very  simple  action. 

'In  drinking,  the  fluid  is  sucked  in  by  the  breath,  and  when  the 
mouth  is  full  wa  swallow.  The  water  is  feh;  the  lips  are  moulded 
into  the  right  form  by  volition,  and  the  muscles  of  inspiration  com- 
bine to  draw  in  the  fluid.    In  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  liquid 
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would,  descend  into  the  wind{>ipe,  were  tbeie  not  a  combination  or 
the  muscles  of  respiration  with  the  apparatus  of  deglutition  to  pre- 
Tcnt  it;  nor  oould  the  fluid  or  the  solid  morsel  pass  the  diaphragm 
without  a  similar  coincidence  of  activity  and  relaxation  betwixt 
parts  animated  by.  different  systems  of  nerves. 

<  in  speaking,  it  is  still  more  obvious  that  the  act  of  respiration 
must  become  voluntary,  in  order  to  push  out  the  breath  in  combina- 
tion with  the  contractions  of  the  larynx,  and  tongue  and  lips,  for 
producing  sound,  and  more  especially  articulate  language. 

*The  respiratory  system  must  be  exercised  under  an  instinctive 
and  involuntary  impuleAs,  as  in  breathing  during  sleep  and  insensi- 
bility. But  it  must,  at  certain  times,  be  associated  into  voluntary 
actions.  By  foreseeing  this  difficulty,  we  shall  avoid  the  danger  of 
pusl^ing  the  investigation  of  the  anatomy  too  far,  or  of  tiirowing  a 
doubt  over  important  discoveries  by  attempting  too  much.' 

It  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  Bell's  iavestigations,  that  the  face  was  a 
part  of  the  body  in  which  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion  and  of 
sensation^  which  in  other  parts  of  the  frame  ran  their  course  bound 
up  together,  were  distinctly  and  separately  distributed^  coming  .out 
from  the  cranium  through  separate  openings,  and  meeting  only  in 
their  terminations.  This  arrangement  enabled  him  to  make  those 
decisive  experiments  to  which  we  have* already  alluded. 

We  have  before  said  that  our  author  had  contrasted  the  spinal 
nerves,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  regularity,  with  the  nerves  of 
the  brain,  which  are  irr^ular  both  in  their  origin  and  course.  The 
former  arise  uniformly  from  prolonged  tracts  of  medullary  matter, 
and  have  each  two  roots  and  a  ganglion  upon  one,  and  they  are  dis- 
tributed universally  over  the  body.  The  nerves  of  the  brain  arise 
from  distinct  parts,  and  their  roots  are  single,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  which  is  the  fidh.  We  find  that  this  has  two  distinct  origins, 
and  also  a  ganglion  upon  cme  of  them — that  it  corresponds,  in  fact, 
with  the  extensive  class  of  sjHnal  nerves.  Here  there  is  a  remarka- 
ble circumstance  d^nanding  explanation :  when  we  find  a  spinal 
nerve  introduced  in  the  midst  of  so  many  others,  it  points  out  dis- 
tinctly that  the  spinal  nerves  must  have  some  peculiarity  of  function. 
The  fifUi  nerve  was  found,  accordingly,  to  be  both  a  nerve  of  mo- 
tion and  of  sensibility,  as  all  the  spinal  nerves  are.  But  the  ques- 
tion then  arose,  what  necessity  is  there  for  another  nerve  of  motion 
being  supplied  to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  where  the  fiflh  is  already 
distributed?  This  can  only  be  answered  by  attending  to  the  pecu* 
liar  functions  pa^rmed  by  these  muscles,  and  observing  how  they 
are  connected  with  the  complex  actions  of  respiration,  as  may  be 
seen  in  simple  breathing,  or  speaking,  and  expression.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  the  fiflh  pair  is  not  suited  for  controlling  these  ac- 
tions, but  that  a  new  nerve  having  a  different  origin  from  the  brain 
is  required.  All  these  circumstances  being  considered,  Mr.  Bell 
was  prepared  to  decide  by  experiment  whether  the  fiAh  and  seveptli 
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afforded  a  double  supply  of  the  same  kind  of  endowment,  or  per- 
formed different  offices. 

^  An  ass  being  thrown,  and  its  nostrils  confined  for  a  few  seconds, 
so  as  to  make  it  pant  and  forcibly  dilate  the  nostrils  at  each  inspira- 
tion, the  portio  dura  was  divided  on  one  side  of  the  bead;  the  mo- 
tion  of  the  nostril  of  the  same  side  instantly  ceased,  while  the  other 
nostril  continued  to  expand  and  contract  in  unison  with  the  motions 
of  the  chest. 

*  On  the  division  of  the  nerve,  the  animal  'gave  no  sign  of  pain ; 
there  was  no  struggle  nor  effort  made  when  it  was  cut  across. 

'The  animal  being  untied,  and  com  and  hay  given  to  him,  he  ate 
without  the  slightest  impediment. 

<  An  ass  being  tied  and  thrown,  the  superior  maxillary  branch  of 
the*  fifth  nerve  was  exposed.  Touching  this  ner/e  gave  acute  pain. 
It  was  divided,  but  no'  change  took  place  in  the  motion  of  the  nos- 
tril ;  the  cartilages  continued  to 'expand  regularly  in  time  with  the 
other  parts  which  combine  in  the  act  of  respiration;  but  the  si^e  of 
the  lip  was  observed  to  hang  low,  and  it  was  dragged  to  Ae  other 
side.  The  same  branch  of  the  fifth  was  divided  on  Uie  opposite  side, 
and  the  animal  let  loose.  He  could  no  longer  pick  tip  his  com ;  the 
power  of  elevating  and  projecting  the  lip,  as  in  gathering  food,  ap- 
peared lost.  *  To  open  the  lips  the  animal  pressed  the  mouth  against 
the  ground,  and  at  length  licked  the  oats  firom  the  ground  with  his 
tongue.  The  loss  of  motion  of  the  Jips,  in  (Bating  wai  so  obvious, 
that  it  was  thought  a  useless  cruelty  to  cut  the  other  branches  of  the 
fifth. 

*  The  experiment  of  cutting  the  respiratory  nerve  of  the  face,  or 
portio  dura,  gave  so  little  pain,  that  it  was  several  times  rqieated  on 
the  ass  and  dog,  and  uniformly  with  the  same  efi^t.  The  side  of 
the  face  remained  at  rest  and  placid,  during  the  highest  excitement 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

<  When  the  ass,  on  which  the  respiratory  nerve  of  th^  face  had 
been  cut,  was  killed,  which  was  done  by  bleeding,  an  unex|^ted 
opportunity  was  ofifered  of  ascertaining  its  influence,  by  the  negation 
of  its  powers  on  the  side  of  the  face  where  it  was  cut  across. 

^  When  an  animal  becomes  insensible  firom  loss  of  blood,  the  im- 
pression at  tlie  heart  extends  its  influence  in  violent  convulsions  over 
all  the  muscles  of  respiration ;  not  only  is  the  air  drawn  into  the' 
chest  with  sudden  and  powerful  eflbrt,  but  at  the  same  instant  the 
muscles  of  the  mouth,  nostrils,  and  eyelids,  and  all  the  side  of  the 
fiice,  are  in  a  violent  state  of  spasm.  In  the  ass,  where  the  respira- 
tory nerve  of  the  face  had  been  cut,  the  most  remarkable  contrast 
was  exhibited  in  the  two  sides  of  its  face;  for  whilst  the  one  side 
was  in  universal  and  powerful  contraction,  the  other,  where  the  nerve 
was  divided,  remained  quite  placid.^ 

^The  actions  of  sneezing  and  coughing  are  entirely  confined  to 
the  influence  of  the  respiratory  nerves.    When  carbonate  of  amma 
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nia  was  put  to  the  nostrils  of  the  ass  whose  respiratory  nerve  had  been 
cut,  that  side  of  the  nose  and  face  vfhete  the  nerves  were  entire,  was 
curled  up  with  the  peculiar  expression  of  sneezing;  but  on  the  other 
side,  where  the  nerve  was  divided,  the  face  remained  quite  relaxed, 
although  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  and  the  sympathetic  were  en- 
tire. The  respiratory  nerve  of  one  side  of  the  face  of  a  dog  being 
cut,  the  same  effect  was  produced;  the  action  of  sneezing  was  en- 
tirely confined  to  one  side  of  the  face. 

'  On  cutting  the  respiratory  nerve  on  one  side  of  the  fiice  oi  a 
monkey,  the  very  peculiar  activity  of  his  featuses  on  that  side  ceased 
altogether.  The  timid  motions  of  his  eyelids  and  eyebrows  were 
lost,  and  he  could  not  wink  on  that  side;  and  his  lips  ytese  drawn  to 
the  other  side,  like  a  paralytic  drunkard,  whenever  he  showed  his 
taeth  in  rage.' 

'  All  that  excitement  seen  in  a  dog's  head,  his  eyes,  his  ears,  when 
fighting,  disappears,  if  this  nerve  be  cut.  The  respiratory  nerve  be- 
ing cut  across  in  a  terrier,  the  side  of  the  fiice  was  deprived  of  all 
expression,  whether  he  was  made  to  crouch,  or  to  fiice  an  opponent 
and  &arL  When  another  dog  was  brought  near,  and  he  bc^  to 
snarl  and  expose  his  teeth,  the  facd,  which  was  balanced  before,  be- 
came twisted  to  one  side,  to  that  side  where  the  nerve  was  entire; 
and  the  eyelids  being,  m  this  state  of  excitement,  very  diflferently 
afifected,*presented  a  sinister  and  ludicrdus  expression.'    ' 

About  a  year  after  the  communication  of  these  fiicts  to  the  Royal 
Society,  fidr.  Bell  read  a  second  paper  in  continuation  of  the  same 
subject,  but  relating  particularly  to  the  nerves  which  associate  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  in  the  actions  of  breathing,  speaking,  and  ex- 
pression. The  extensive  combinations  into  which  these  muscles  en- 
ter may  be  conceived,  by  reflecting  on  the  actions  and  offices  of  this 
portion  of  the  body,  which  supports  and  protects  the  heart  and  lungs, 
as  well  as  the  viscera  seated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
produces,  by  alternate  opposition  and  yielding  to  the  atmosptoric 
pressure,  the  action  of  respiration.  In  order  to  explain  these  actions, 
Mr.  Bell  found  it  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  muscles  of  the 
chest;  observing  particularly  upon  those  which  come  firom  the 
shoulder  bones,  and  from  the  h«id,  and  descend  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest,  and  in  explaining  how  these  muscles  expand  the  chest, 
as  in  drawing  breath,  he  proves  that  at  the  same  moment  the  head 
must  be  rais^,  and  the  shoulders  drawn  back.  Having  thus  shown 
by  the  review  of  the  muscles,  which  of  those  on  the  fore  part  and 
of  those  on  the  back  part  of  the  chest,  are  necessarily  combined  in 
the  act  of  drawing  breath,  he  has  paved  the  way  for  removing  the 
whole  intricacy  of  this  pert  of  the  Nervous  system:  for  to  reach 
these  respiratory  muscles,  the  raspiratory  nerves  must  take  a  devious 
course,  turning  and  tvnsting,  and  threading  through  the  nerves  of  sen- 
sation and  voluntary  motion.  Taking  one  of  these  nerves,  the  spinal 
accessory,  and  dividing  it,  he  found  that  the  muscles  supplied  by  it 
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ivere  cut  off  fiom  partaking  in  the  act  of  breathing,  whilst  thc^  te- 
tained  their  office  under  the  other  nerves;  that  is,  could  be. used  as 
voluntary  muscles,  when  th^  no  longer  acted  as  respiratory  mudcles. 
To  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  therefore,  Mr^  BeN  has  given  the  name 
of  Supeiior  Respiratory^  and  he  has  ascertained  that  Whilst  the  phre- 
nic acts  on  the  diaphragm  in  expanding  the  chest,  the  external  mus- 
cles associated  with  the  diaphragm  are  combined  in  such  action  by  a 
similar  provision  of  respiratory  nerves^  that  what  the  phrenic,  or  in- 
ternal resfHratory,  is  to  the  diaphragm,  the  ^nal  accessory  is  to  the 
muscles  behind  the  aeck  and  to  the  mastoidens,  and  theextemai  tho^ 
tacic  to  the  muscles  of  the  sides  of  the  chest.  The  pvoofe  of  these 
lopinions  rest,  Kke  those  of  the  ofiice  of  the  respiratory  nerve  of  the 
fiice,  on  the  origin  and  distribution  of  these  nerves  in  tie  human  sub- 
ject, on  the  fiicts  exhibited  by  comparative  anatomy,  or  pathdogical 
phenomena,  and  on  experiment  It  has  been  seen  that  the  spinal  at- 
cessory  arises,  like  the  other  respiratory  ja^rves,  from  the  lateral  column 
of  the  spinal  marrow.  In  fishes,  which  have  bo  diaphragm,  there 
are  no  phrenic  nerves^  nor  are  there  any  spinal  accessory,  or  exter« 
nal  thofbcic,  their  muscular  conformation  not  requmng  any.  The 
structure  of  the  wing,  and  the  absence  of  a  mastoid  muscle,  render 
a  spinal  accessory  nerve  unnecessary  to  birds.  Quadrupeds  ita  gen- 
eral have  all  the  duee  ro^iratory  nerves  of  the  trunk;  bat  the  camd, 
which  is  without  a  mastoid  muscle,  its  neck  and  head  being  support- 
ed by  a  succession  of  muscles  which  an  shorter  and  attached  to  the 
vertebne,  )ns  no  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

By  inquiring  into  the  functions  of  the  numerous  distinct  nerves 
which  go  into  the  parts  surrounding  the  eye,  Mr.  Bell  was  led  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  eyeball,  with  partkular  interest  The 
motioiu  of  the  eye,  consequent,  became  ihe  subject  of  one  of  his 
papers,  the  third,  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  it  was  ex- 
{dained  why  no  less  than  six  nerves  were  sent  to  that  organ,  and 
crowded  into  a  space  so  small  as  that  xi  the  orbit  The  internal  ar- 
rangements of  this  important  organ  of  sense,  have  often  furnished  a 
l^easing  subject  of  proper  illustration,  and  are  pretty  generally  un- 
derstood; but  what  Mr.  Bell  terms  'the  frame-work  which  suspends 
it,  asd  by  iivhich  it  is  covered  and  protected,^  has  be^  less  attended 
to,  thongh  no  less  worthy  of  notice  than  the  contrivances  within  the 
eye  its^  £kcept  when  some  part  of  this  curious  external  appara- 
tus is  impaired,  we  seldom  are  aware  of  its  great  value.  Paley  was 
sjhrock  with  the  importance  of  the  'two  litOe  muscles  that  serve  to 
lift  up  the  eyelids,^  by  being  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  had 
lost  tiie  use  of  them,  and  was  obliged  'to  shove  up  his  eyelids  with 
Us  hands;*  and  there  are  other  minute  offices  without  the  regular 
performance  of  which  sight  would  be  equally  interfered  with.  Mr. 
bell  coBsiders^the  motions  of  the  eye  in  two  points  of  view;  with  re- 
lation to  mere  vision,  and  with  relation  to  the  preservation  of  the  or- 
gan. He  has  pointed  out  a  peculiar  revolv&ag  motion  which  had 
iHH  pieviously  attracted  attention,  and  that  the  diffisrent  conditions 
No.  VI.  e 
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of  tbe  retina  are  aceoCDpanied  by  appropriate  conditii^iB  of  4he  sur- 
rounding muscles;  be  bas  divided  tbese  muscles  into  two  dassee, 
one  presiding  over  tbe  organ  when  we  use  it,  tbe  other  taking  charge 
of  it  when  we  sleep,  or  during  faintness.  and  insensibility;  and  be 
bas  shown  the  deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from  these  ciicom- 
stances,  in  coanesiion  with  the  appearances  of  the  eye  in  disease^ 
and  as  an  organ  of  expression. 

The  revcdving  movement  of  the  eye  is  that  by  which,  when  tbe 
eyelids  are  clos^,.  tbe  cornea,  or  transparent  part,  is  raised  under  the 
upper  lid,  a  movement  easily  veri6ed  by  closing  one  ey^  find  placing 
the  finger  over  the  eye-lid,  so  as  to  ieel  the  ball  of  that  eye,  and  thea 
shutting  the  other  eye^4n  which  case  the  globe  of  the.  eye  over  which 
the  fin^  is  placed  is  felt  to  move  upwards,  as  it  is  also  purceived  to 
descend  when  the  other  eye  is  opened  again.  The  intention  oi  this 
motion  is  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Bell.  The  margin  of  tbe  eyelids 
is  flat,  and  when  tbe  lids  are  closed,  they  meet  only  by  the  outer 
edge  of  this  flat  margin,  and  a  gutter  is  left  between  them  and  the 
cornea;  this  part  of  Uie  cornea,  therefore,  in  tbe  ^pace  or  gutter  so 
left,  would  never  be  touched  or  swept,  over  by  the  eyelids,  imless  the 
eyeball  shifted  its  place  in  the  act  of  abutting  tbe  eye;  and  it  would 
consequently  become  dimmed  by  a  continual  cdleetion  and  accu- 
mulation of  moisture  there,  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  eye.  This 
motion  of  the  eye  idso  facilitates  the  flow  of  tears  from  the  lachry- 
mal duct,  and  is  performed  so  rapidly,  tbe  globe  of  the  eye  moving 
upwards  whilst  the  lid  move^  downwards,  diat  protection  is  anstan- 
taneously  given  in  all  emergencies  to  which*  so  delicate  an  organ  is 
^posed^  and  which  its  outward  guards  are  not  of  4bem08lve8  calcu-. 
lated  to  meet.  The  best  illustration  of  this  motion  of  the  eye,  and 
one  whicLMr.  Bell  has  often  pointed  out  to  his  pupils  in  tbe  Middle- 
sex Hospital,  is  afibrded  in  some  cases  of  partiaji  paralysis;  cases  in 
which  there  is  no  loss  of  sen^tion,  but  in  which  tbe  motion  of  tbe 
•  eyelids  of  one  eye  ^is  lost,  and  tbe  eyelids  remain  open ;  in  these  in- 
stances, whenever  the  unacted  eye  is  closed,  whenever  tbe  patient 
winks,  the  eyelid  of  the  paralyzed-side  of  the  &ce  is  unmoved,  but 
tbe  globe  of  the  eye  is  at  that  moment  lifted  upwards,  as  if  to  get 
under  the  raised  lid ;  and  this  circumstance)  it  may  be  observed,  not 
only  shows  the  revolving  motion  of  the  eye,  but  the  dependence  of 
that  motion  on  a  nerve  not  involved -in  the  paralytic  affisction  wluch 
deforms  the  face.  Mr.  Bell  further  observes,  that  during  this  rapid 
■  motion,  the  lower  eyelids  move  also,  and  in  a  directi  )U  towards  the 
nose;  so  thatif  both  lids  are  marked,  it  may  beseen,  that,  wbenlhe 
eye  is  shut  and  opened,  the  spot  on  tbe  nfip&  lid  descends,  and  as- 
cends perpendicularly,  while  that  on  the  lower  naoves  borizontalljr 
towards  tbe.  nose  and  from  it,  ^like  a  shuttle.^  Bo  that  we  see  the 
.wbole  efiect  of  the  act  of  willing,  an  operation  so  instantaneous  a0 
to  have  formed  the  basis  of  a  proverb  from  time  immemonaJtiS)  ^^ 
the  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is  promoted,  and  directed  to- 
"Wards  the  duct  along  which  it  is  to  flow  from  tbe  eye  after  washuig 
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it'/'th^  upper  eyelid  descends  and  sweeps  the  eye;  the  globe  of  the 
«ye  is  so  moved,  that  the  oaljrpart  which  could  not  be  so  swept  is 
^fectualiy  cleared ;  and  the  under  eyelid  moves,  so  as  to  propel  to- 
wirds  the  outlet  of  the  eye,  at  its  inner  tingle,  whatever  has  o^nded  n 
kj  whatever  would  obscure  or  impair  it,  as  well  as  the  tears  which 
lutve  been  used  to  wash  these  objects  tway.  At  the  same  time,  the 
eye  is  rdieved  by  the  interchanges  of  muscular  nction  which  take 
pkce  during  this  monlentary  action,  and  it  is  immediately  protected 
when  imm^iat^  protection  is  required. 

These  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  proo6  of  design  afforded  by 
this  single  organ,  contributing  as  it  dbes  so  largely  to  the  knowledge 
and  the^  happiness  of  living  creatures.  In  an  examination  of  th^ 
vMnrks  of  Infinite  power,  we  are  always  reminded  of  the  benevolence 
with  which  it  is  combined,  and  of  the  limitation  of  our  own  con* 
eeptions.  The  larger  works  of  the  creation  first  attract  our  regard^ 
we  pu^  our  ambitious  enquiries  into  the  heavens,  and  are  lost  in 
ideas  of  ^ace  and  magnitude,  of  rapidity  and  immensity  of  move- 
ment beyond  the  reach  even  of  imagination.  But  if  we  look  down 
into  the  smallest  details  of  those  works  which  are  around  us,  or 
whieh  are  exhibited  in  the '  express  and  admirable^  structure  of  oui; 
own  frame,  we  ate  no  1^  delighted  by  exquisite  contrivance  and  de- 
licacy of  execution.  The  more  we  inciease  our  means  of  acquiring 
a-4nowledge  of  the  larger  features  of  the  universe,  the  more  we  are 
impressed  with  the  gieatness  of  the  power  which  sustains  and  directs 
so  stupendous  a  WOTk;  and  the  more  minutely  we  pursue  researches 
which  our  unassisted  senses  could  not  institute,  the  more  delicate, 
the  more  immeasurably  superior  to  any  performance  of  human  hands, 
do  all  the  divisions  and  parts  of  the  v&st  work  appear. 

Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  fortunate  than  the  induction  by 
which  Mr.  Bell  has  thus  unfolded  the  marvellous  contrivances  thai 
are  comlnned  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ^^e — having  demonstrated 
with  admirable  patience  and  precision,  that  there-are  ^ve  different 
objects  to  be  provided  for  by  appropriate  nerves: — 1.  vision;  ^  com- 
mon sensibility,*  3.  the  yoluntary  direction  of  the  eye-ball ;  4,  the 
condition  of  the  eye  in  sleep,  or  at  perfect  rest;  5.  tlie  instinctive 
and  rapid  motions  in  winking,  to  protect  the  eye  whilst  it  is  exer- 
cised and  watchful;  and  lastly^  it  has  been  shown,  by  some. curious 
observations,  in  a  manner  quite  unexpected,  that  there  is  a  neoewity 
for  a  connexion  between  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  the  musdes^  oif 
respiration  generally,  without  which  this  delicate  object  would  su£ 
fer  derangement.  It  was  only  by  such  nmiute  attention  to  thefiraer 
tions  of  this  part  that  he  could  arrive  at  the  rationale  of  the  number 
of  nerves  (no  less  than  sii)  going  into  the  orbit. 

Our  author  has  certainly  grappled  here  with  the  nK>st  difficult  part 
of  the  whole  system:  And  yet  the  advantage  of  his  method  might 
perhaps  have  been  better  illustrated  by  attending  to  the  diffevent 
operations  of  the  tonfiie,  which  is  the  instrument  of  deglutition^— 
the  iffincipal  instrument  of  articulate  language— the  seat  of  2in^&s  > 
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q^le  sense  of  touch — and  the  organ  of  taste*.  Thui  espliuis  why 
there  are  three  nerves  distributed  tq  it,  each  of  which  forms  di&feat 
connexions  with  other  nenres ;.  that  nerve  which  is  tlie  organ  of  taste 
being  connected  with  the  salivary  glands  and  muscles  of  rotstioatioB} 
that  which  connects^  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  with  those  of  the 
ftuces  in  swallowing^  passes  down  to  the  muscles  of  the  pbaijaz ;. 
whilst  that  which  is  the  organ  of  volition  is  connected  with  tlie 
nerves  of  the  larynx,  and  the  nerves  of  respiration  gener^yy^-^o 
combine  the  actions  of  the  tongue  in  articulate  kngiKige  wkh  the 
act  of  breathing. 

It  has  too  commonly  happoo^d  that  those  who  have  been  ambi- 
tious to  improve  medical  science  have  neglected  this  instnictiive 
study,  for  the  sake  of  experimenting.  The  example  of  reserved 
and  judicious  aj^ieal  to  experiment,  in  support  of  views  derived  fimn 
attention  to  structure,  presented  in  these  labours  of  Mr.  Bell,  is,  in 
this  point  of  new,  particularly  instructive.  Whilst  he  never  seems 
to  have  performed  an  experiment  which  Could  have  been  avoided,, 
and  has  decidedly  escaped  all  reasonable  eenanre  on  the  ecoie  of 
cruelty,  not  one  of  his  experiments  appears  to  have  been^  idle  or 
fruitless.  The  rash  and  unadvised  destruction  of  animal  life,  in 
quest  of  whatever  may  chance  to  turn  up,  or  of  whatever  is  new  and 
xare,  can  by  no  pretext  be  justified.  Tb&  subject  which  now  occu- 
pies us  has  been  followed  with  every  variety  of  investigation,  aUd- 
attempts  have  been  made  te  snatch,  as  it  mere,  a  knowledge  of  the 
most  hidden  things  of  the  Nervous  System,  by  experhnents  without 
Bumberf  yet  the  results  of  injuries,  most  heedlessly  inflicted  on  va- 
rious portions  of  the  cerebral  mass  cannot  be  said  to  have  led -to 
conclusions  that  we  can  at  all  rely  upon,  even  respecting  ibe  parts 
actually  involved  in  such  injuries.  In  many  instances  the  only  efiect 
has  been  the  loss  of  power  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  body,  and 
a  general  diminution  of  sensorial  power — from  which  no  precjse 
conclusion  can  be  drawn.  AU  that  has  been  got  at  in  this  wa^r^ 
with  all  die  diligence  and  all  the  disregard  of  life,  by  which  the  at- 
tempts have  been  characterised,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  valu- 
able results  obtained  by  those  physiologists  who,  labouring  more 
patiently,  and  having  caught  a  steady  view  of  some  important  foct, 
have  first  mutually  considered  which,  of  many  paths,  would  most 
surdy  lead  them  to  the  point;  and  who  have  then,  by  carefol  reason- 
ing, aided  by  knowledge  industriously  gathered  from  various  sources, 
proceeded,  by  the  K^ht  of  a  few  decisive  experioients,  step  by  step^ 
to  what  has  been  hailed,  by  all  competent  judges,  as  equdly  valua- 
ble and  indisputable.  Such  physiologists  proceed  like  the  skilful 
miner,  who,  haying  first  ascertained,  fioih  indications  that  cannot 
err,  that  there  is  a  precious  vein  beneath  die  surfoce,  commences 
his  labour  when  it  can  be  commenced  with  the  most  advantage.— 
Those  of  another  description  are  like  wiM  speculators,  die  Douster- 
swivelsof  science,  who  either  proclaim  a  treasure  when  none  eodsts;^ 
^ke^  dieir  time  in  indiscriminate  search;  and^  in  thm  eageroesa 
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fer  gM^tBBeti  wbat  is  not  true,  or  waste  their  illdirected  industry  on 
hopekw  and  ungmteftd  soils.    We  are  told  by  Celsus  that,  even  be^ 
tore  his  Ufoe,  and  in  the  ag^  of  Alexander,  Erasistratus  indulged 
btiBself  very  freely  in  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  criminals 
whilst  they  were  yet  aKve,  ^etiamnum  spiritu  remanente,^  and  saw 
tfiecontractioM  of  the  heart,  and  beheld  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the 
nepentery  filM  with  chyle;  butit  was  many  hundred  years  later  be- 
fore the  use  of  the  lacteals,  or  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  were  com- 
prehended; and  the  knowledge  of  their  uses  was  gained  in  a  very 
dififerent  fnanner.    T)ie  immortal  Harvey,  in  relating  his  own  pro- 
gress, says,  ^I  hegon  to  think  ttihether  ^ere  eovHd  he  any  motion  of 
the  blood,  as  in  a  cireTe;  which  I  ajtencardt  found  to  be  true.'* — 
And  thus  ^  it  has  {Mrobably  always  been,  and  must  always  be,  with 
great-discoveries.    In  the  midst  of  patient  research,  accident  presents 
a  single  fiict  unthought  of  before,  and  the  fact  kindles  a  train  of 
conjectuie;  a  possibility  is  imagined;  the  faculties  employed  in  the 
investigation  and  comparison  of  facts,  are  called  into  exercise*  rea- 
aoaifig  suggests  experiment,  and  directs  pursuit;  careful  observation 
governs  and  regulates  the  whole  process,  and  a  great  truth  is  evolved. 
It  would  be  to  foijfet  half  the  value  of  the  enlightened  views  of 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  Nervous  System  which  have  oc- 
cupied our  fLtteolion,  if  we  were  not  to  allude  to  the  great  improve- 
ment that  may  be  expected  tq  arise  from  them  to  medical  science. 
From  unde^tanding  the  anatomy  and  office  of  any  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, to  clear  ideas  of  the  diseases  of  such  structures  of  functions, .     ..^ 
the  step  is  eai^  and  direct;  and  when  both  are  understood,  it  is  not  ^  ^ 
difficult  to  apply  princiyHes  of  treatment  with  increased  effect.    To 
the  Surgeon  these  are  many  very  obvious  applications  of  the  infbr- 
.  matkm  given  by  Mr.  Bell,  concerning  the  properties  of  two  great 
nerves  <^  the  &ce.    Here  the  division  of  different  nervous  branches 
Jias  been  frequently  performed  for  the  relief  of  that  distressing  disor- 
der, the  Tic  Dpioureux ;  sometimes  with  complete  success,  but  some> 
tisoes  not  only  without  benefit,  but  with  consequences  highly  incon- 
venient;  events  which  can  now  be  explained.    Whether  the  branches 
of  the  portio  dura,  or  respiratory  nerve  of  the  &Ge,  may  not  in  cer- 
tain states  of  disease  be  affected  with  pain,  is  perhaps  a  question  not 
quite  decided ;  but  it  is  easily  understood,  firom  the  uses  of  this  nerve, 
^t  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  relieve  pain  by  dividing  any  part  of 
it,|heiew^lbealo8Bof  motion  insomepart  of  the  muscles  of  the 
fiice,.  and  consequent  deformity;  and  if  in  this,  or  any  other  operation 
about  the  eye-lids,  this  nerve  should  be  divided  in  that  situation,  con- 
sequences still  more  unfortunate  would  ensue;  for  it  is  the  nerve 
4>n  which  the  motioRS  of  the  eyelids  depend,  and  as  they  could  not 
then  be  closed,  the  cornea  of  the  undefended  eye  would  become  . 
opaque,  and  the  sight  of  the  eye  would  be  lost. 
.  When  a  man  hn  been  deprived  of  all  sensation  and  power  of 
voluntary  motion  below  the  lower  part  of  the  .neck,  by  an  injury  of 
the  spine  in  that  part,  but  continues  to  inspire  and  expire  naturally, 
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caa  cough,  blow  his  nose,  dzx;.,  we  learn  fiom  Mr.  Beli^  observt- 
tions,  that  the  continuance  of  his  respiration  does  not  depend  on 
the  continued  power  of  the  phrenic  nerve  alone^  of  which  the  ori- 
gins are  higher  than  the  seat  of  the  injury;  and  we  comprehend,  that 
if  the  motions  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  depended  wholly  on  the 
regular  nerves,  we  should  see  them  also  suspended.  .  But  the  phe- 
nomenon is  sufficiently  explained,  when  we  remedfber  that  these 
alternate  respirator  motions  are  a  consequence  of  the  unimpaired 
state  of  the  respiratory  nerves  in  a  wider  sense,'  of  the  phrenic  for 
one  certainly,  but  also  of  the  8uperi(H-  and  external  respiratory 
nerves,  of  which  the  origins  are  as  high  as  those  of  the  phrenic  If 
the  injury  happens  above  the  orign  of  the  phrenic  nerye,  but  not  so 
high  as  that  of  the  spinal  accessory,  breathing  will  still  be  cairied  on, 
though  for  a  short  time  only;  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  is  lost, 
and  the  patient  breathes  with  much  effi)rt  of  the  shoulders,  between 
which  the  head  is  almost  drawn  at  every  inspiration;  those  muscles 
being  now  principally  called  into  action  which  are  supplied  by  the 
spinal  accessory.  In  these,  and  other  accidents  affecting  t&e  s^nal 
column,  the  surgeon  is  therefore  now  enabled  to  judge  more  correcl- 
ly  of  the  seat  of  the  injury,  oi)en  inaccurately  referred  to  by  the 
patients  themselves;  and  he  is  enabled  better  to  assign  a  reason  for 
the  continuance  of  life  in  deep  and  serious  wounds  of  so  important 
an  organ  as  the  brain;  as  well  as  to  account  for  the  stranfle  drcum- 
stance  which  is  witnessed  in  some  monstrous  butlis,  in  which  tespi- 
ration  is  performed,  although  there  is  no  brain  at  all. 

To  the  physician,  the  advantages  of  an  exact  acquaintance  with 
the  Nervous  System  are  even  greater.  Instead  of  rejecting  nervous 
theories,  as  some  eminent  practitioners  have  done,  in  the  most  uii> 
qualified  terms,  the  physician  may  now  find  in  this  delicate  system 
secure  foundations  for  valuable  practical  improvements;  may  explain 
much  that  was  before  obscure,  and  much,  that,  though  successful, 
was  bu^  empirical;  may  distinguish  partial  from  general  afl^tioQS 
of  the  nerves  with  inore  certainty,  and  enlarge  the  powers  and  ap- 
plications of  medicine.  Diseases,  of  which  the  phenomena  were 
apparently  most  arbitrary  and  intractable,  must  now  become  more 
clearly  understood  and  more  easily  managed.  Distinctions  also  may 
be  more  readily  made  between  external  phenomena  d^ending  on 
slight  and  temporary  paralysis,  occasioned  by  partial  affections  of  the 
muscles  of  the  &ce,  and  those  more  serious  cases  originating  in  the 
brain :  and,  of  course,  between  a£^tions  of  the  symmetrical,  and 
the  superadded  nerves.  The  symptoms  of  what  are  really  necvou* 
disordera,  affecting  different  systenus,  may  bo  more  confidently  refer- 
red to  the  causes  Meeting  what  may  be  called  their  anatomical  ori- 
gins, and  better  arranged;  and  in  very  many  forms  of  disorder,  the 
signs  which  indicate  danger,  or  affbid  reasonable  ground  of  hope^ 
signs  connected  with  the  respiratory  system,  will  be  more  justly  ap- 
preciated. Even  those  sudden  and  alarming  ocourrences  will  be 
less  mysterious,  in  which  instantaneous  injury,  or  overwhelming 
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presBure'of  the  medulla  oblongata,  extinguishing  the  function  of  res- 
piration at  once,  produces  immediate  defeith,  those  cases  in  which,  as 
Dr.  Bell  obserres,  ^the  change  takes  place  with  appalling  suddenness; 
not  a  breath  is  drawn,  nor  a  word  uttered,  nor  a  struggle  to  indicate 
pain,  nor  a  feature  discomposed.^  And  although  this  exact  knowl- 
edge doei  not  always  coAfer  ipiroediate  practical  advantage,  it  sel- 
dom iails  to'  lead  to  some  ultimate  ben^t,  and  to  the  acquisition  of 
some  unfi>reseen  resources  against  disease.  Those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  investigation  of  any  science,  can  never  see  the  full  extent  of  the 
advantages  which  will  reward  their  diligence,  according  to  the  seven- 
^Id  lib^lity  with  which  intelligent  industry  is  always  repaid,  that 
no  inducement  may  be  wanting  to  engage  in  it.  The  daily  instances, 
of  respiration  being  affected  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  some 
offending  matter  in  the  stomach,  so  often,  for  instance,  exemplified 
in  asthma,  are  at  once  explained,  when  the  dose  idliance  between 
the  stomach  and  respiratory  nerves  is  clearly  known ;  and  the  less  dis- 
tressing, but  inconvenient  affections  of  the,  same  system,  producing 
odd  twitchings  and  catchings  of  the  eyelids,  or  fiice,  or  shoulders, 
are  no  longer  incomprehensible;  ajnd  a  nearer  approach  may  be  made 
towards  understanding  that  singular  disorder,*  called  Angina  Pec- 
toris, which  certainly  does  not  always  depQid  on  a  dkeaaed  state  of 
the  heart  Abundant  pathological  evidence  is  scatteied  througb  the 
pages  of  Mi'.  BelPs  works,  and  bearing  oaall  parts  of  the  inquiry. 

In  one  instance,  the  inconvenience  of  cutting  a  branch  of  the 
portio  dura,  going  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  though  not  very  great, 
was  yet  very  ma^ed;  it  was  dcme  by  Mr.  Bell  himself  in  talong  out 
a  tumour  from  before  the  ear  of  a  coachman,  and  the  man  com- 
plained that  he  could  no  longer  whistle  to  his  horses.  Numerous 
cases,  indeed,  of  a  similar  kmd,  have  now  been  amassed,  and  the 
Appendix  to  the  Papers  on  the  Nerves,  conaisls  entirely  of  such, 
dufly  communicated  to  him  by  other  practitioneis,  and  completely 
proving  itU  that  is  required. 
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The  great  delay  in  the  pablication  of  this  number  requires 
an  explanation.  On  the  1 8th  of  September,  the  day  on 
which  the  printing  of  the  number  wsts  commenced,  the  Edi- 
tor, in  rescuing  one  of  his  friends  from  the  flames,  suffered 
extensive  bums  on  both  his  hands.  The  accident  was  fol- 
lowed by  various  afflioting  constitutional  disorders,  from  which 
at  this  time,  October  24,  be  is-  but  beginning  to  recover.  He 
Was  thus  prevented  from  finishing  several  ori^al  articles 
for  the  number,  and  has  been  compelled  to  substitute  select- 
ed matter;  which  ke  hopes,  however,  from  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, will  not  be  unacceptable  to  his  readers. 

The  October  number  will  positively  be  conunitted  to  the 
press  in  a  few  days,  and  issued  with  all  possible  expedition. 


MEDICAL  SOCaETY. 

The  semi-annual  meetii^  of  the  First  District  Jlkdical  So- 
dHy  of  Ohioj  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati  at  .the  Medical  Col- 
lege Ekiifice,  an  the.  last  Tuesday  of.  Jiovember^  1826,  commen- 
cing at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

JAMES  M.  MASON,  M.D. 

Rtcording  Secrttary. 
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Art.  I. — Rq>ort  of  ft  case  ofChmshot  Wound  of  the  lAmgs  and 
Heart,  with  the  appearanais  qfler  death  .By  Leonard  Randal^ 
M.  D.  ofTennesiee. 

On  the  5th  of  April  1 828,  a  negro  boy  aged  1 5  years,  was  by 
accident|  shot  Id  the  breast,  with  a  common  fowling  piece 
loaded  with  shot.  He  stood  six  feet  from  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun,  and  received  the  whole  charge.  All  the  shot,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three,  entered  near  each  other,  within 
the  area  of  a  dollar,  on  the  left  side  of  the  sternum^  beginning 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  its  lower  extremity.  He  fell 
to  the  ground  immediately,  on  receiving  the  wound. 

Ttie  accident  happened  at  one  o'clock.  Dr.  Hudspeth- 
and  myself  were  immediately  sent  for.  I  was  gone  to  the 
country,  but  the  Doctor  repaired  to  the  house  without  delay. 
His  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptibly,  and  he  breathed  with 
great  difiKculty.  The  Doctor  opened  a  vein,  and  took  three 
or  four  ounces  of  blood,and  gave  him  thirty-five  drops  of  lauda* 
num  upon  which  his  pulse  rose  a  little ;  he  also  applied  a  poul- 
tice of  bread  and  milk  to  the  wound,  to  encourage  the  haemorr- 
hage which  was  not  profuse.  When  I  arrived  two  hours  after 
the  accident,  I  found  his  pulse  very  weak  and  irregular.  V^^ 
gave  him  stimulants,  occasionally,  which  rendered  it  stronger 
and  more  steady;  he  expectorated  blood. freely.  We  gave 
No.  VIL  1 
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ium  a  doee  c(  oL  ricini  which  his  stomach  rejected  immedi* 
-ately;  aiMl  while  Fomiting  he  discharged  a  large  quantity  of 
windy  suggesting  to  us  that  the  external  air  found  its  way  into 
the  (esophagus,  from  that  tuhe  having  been  wounded;  a  sup* 
p«rttion  that  was  strengthened  by  his  frequent  subsequent 
eructations.  We  also  ^gave  him  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  like  &e  oil  was  thrown  up. 

April  6.     In  the  morping  administered  an  opiate,  and  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  ten  ^grains  of  calomel  with  ten  of  rhu- 
barb.   In  the  evening  we  gave  him  half  an  ounce  of  oleum 
.  ricini,  and  about  midnight  an  enema. 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  7l!h,  we  administered  an  infusion  of 
senna,  about  twelve  another  enema,  and  at  three  repeated 
ihe  infusion.    He  had  now  become  extremely  restless,  his 

*  pulse  waB  very  w^kand  intermittent,  syncope  came  on,  and 
he  had  Ae  appearance  of  being  in  the  jaws  of  death.    We 

•^  gave  him  camphorated  spirit,  he  recovered,  and  his  ptdse  be- 

•  came  fuller,  a  degree  of  fever  supervened,  for  which  he  took 
the  sp.  nitr.  dulcand  it  soon  abated.    About  six  he  bad  an 

>alvine  discharge,  the  first  he  had  experienced  except  what 
-was  brought  away  by  the  enemata.  He  immediatelj  got 
much  better,  felt  an  inclination  to  eat,  and  took  a  cup  of  soup. 
In  die  course  of  the  night  he  had  two  or  three  discharges 
more,  and  rested  better  than  he  bad  previously  done,  though 
he  generally  had  a  great  disposition  to  sleep. 

Morn'mg  of  the  8th.  Said  he  felt  much  better.  About  two 
o'dock  in  the  afternoon,  a  fever  rose  and  he  became  restless, 
complaining  of  great  pain  in  the  breast,  and  about  the  heart. 
There  was  some  tension  and  swelling  of  the  right  hypochon- 
drium  and  his  feet  and  legs  also  swelled;  he  had  two  or  three 
bloody  alvine  discharges,  and  was  very  restless  through  the 
night,  although  we  kept  him  on  a  strict  antiphlogistic  regi- 
men, and  gave  him  an  anodyne. 

Next  morning  (9th)  the  wound  began  to  slough,  he  was 
cestless,  pulse  very  weak,  frequent  andjntermitting,  extremi- 
ities  cold,  he  spit  blood,  and  his  respiration  was' difficult. 
We  bathed  him  in  warm  watei^  and  gave  him  wine;  his  pulse 
rose  and  his  circulation  became  full  and  ^regular.    The  -ab- 
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doninal  sweliiiig  abated,  he  (At  nracb  better,  and  took  nour* 
kbment  At  three  o^clock  in  the  aAernoon  kvef  rote,  he 
became  very  restless^  and  cemplained  of  paio  and  heat  about 
the  heart  Hxs  pulse  at  the  same  time  .was  weak  and  bt* 
qaent,  and  his  extremities  cold^  we  battled  them  in  waim  wai- 
ter, and  gave  him  an  anodyne^  after  whieh  he  became  easy,, 
and  rested  well  all  night« 

The  lOttu  .The  wound  continued  sloughing.  Towards 
evening  his  fever  rose  higher  than  usual,  his  skin  became  hot 
and  dry,  he  was  taken  with  a  violent  cough,  which  gav6  him 
great  pain,  we  administered  an  expectorant  mixture,  and  be 
rested  well  through  the  night 

On  the  1 1th  the  wound  bad  aKm;^licJ  pa^soogiderably  as  to 
form  a  hole  into  thecavity  of  the  thorax,  two  thirds  of  an  ind 
ia  diameter.  The  greatest  part  of  the  bruised  flesh,  seemed 
indeed  to  have  sloughed  off,  down  to  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs^o&e  of  which  had  been  perforated  by  the  riiot  He  felt 
some  anxiety  in  the  breast,  especially  about  the  heart,  and 
made  an  effi>rt  to  puke,  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  thia^ 
f9A  flowed  from  the  wound,  and  afforded  him  relief;  he  took 
an  anodyne  and  rested  well  that  night 

On  the  12th  the  discharge  continued,  the  wound  put  on  a 
healthy  appearance,  and  began  to  granulate- 
It  continued  gradually  to  heal,  and  in  diree  or  four  weeks 
was  completely  cicatrized;  tiie  oedematous  swelling  of  the 
lower  ei^remities  disappeared  in  a  week  or  two  after  the  last 
date^  and  although  extremely  emaciated,  be  was  able  to  walk- 
about and  had  many  appearances  of  getting  welL  When  ia 
this  promising  condition,  he  relapsed,  apparently  from  indul- 
ging himself  too  fi^y  in  a  meal  of  strong  diet  From  this 
relapse  be  did  not  recover,  a  hectic  (evei  supervened,  and  he 
'  died  on  ^  nigbt  of  the  1 1th  of  June,  sixty^seven  days  after 
the  accident 

ApPfiARANeXS  AFTER  DEATH* 

* 

I^save  was  obtained  I*  open  the  body,  to  which  I  proceed- 
ed next  morBiog,aflflMM  by  Dr.  Hudspeth.  In  dissecting  op 
Die  iategumentsi  we  iiMind  jerecal  shot  lodged  against  the 
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ribs.  The  menriHraneoiis  covering  of  the  ribs  and  cartilages, 
was  in  a  state  of  inflammatioD,  and  bore  slight  marks  of  gan- 
grene. On  raising  the  stemom,!  found  part  of  the  pericar- 
dium absorbed,  and  a  part  of  it  adhering  to  the  surfiice  of  the 
bei^while  near  its  base,  it  was  morbidly  attached  to  the 
pleura  (mediastinum.)  An  adhesion  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
lungs,  to  the  pleura  had  also  taken  place;  there  was  lodged 
in  its  cellular  substance,  at  various  depths,  a  number  of  shot, 
and  the  lung  was  considerably  inflamed.  The  right  lobe  was 
neariy  obliterated,  it  had  entirely  lost  its  cellular  appearance, 
and  beci^me  dense,  hard,  and  tenacious,  and  its  size  was  not 
more  than  one  eighth  of  that  of  the  inflated  lung.  It  appear- 
ed to  us^  that  reapimiitm  irad  ucrer  beeti  performed  in  that 
lobe  from  the  time  it  received  the  wound.  A  small  portion 
of  serum  was  found  in  the  pleura.  The  heart  appeared  to  be 
considerably  enlarged,  and  was  irregular  on  its  8urfece,atthe 
places  where  it  adhered  to  the  pericardium.  In  cutting 
through  its  parietes,  we  found  some  parts  of  them  neariy 
cartilaginous,  and  on  opening  the  right  ventricle,  we  were  as- 
tonished to  find  three  ^t  lying  loose  in  its  cavity.  This  ven- 
tricle was  greatly  enlarged,  and  lined  with  a  thick  coat,  from 
which  there  projected  namerous  papilla^,  of  a  dun  colour, 
giving  it  the  appearancie  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue 
of  an  ox.  On  opening  the  right  auricle,  we  foiind  two  shot 
in  its  cavity,  also  lying  detached.  The  internal  surfiice  of 
the  auricle  did  not  appear  to  have  sustained  much  injury  fifom 
their  presence.  The  shot  had -entered  the  heari  about  one 
third  of  the  way  from  its  base  to  its  apex,  the  wounds  made 
by  them  were  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other;  they  bad 
all  cicatrized,  but  the  spots  were  plainly  to  be  seen.  In  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  as  in  that  of  the  pleura,  there  was  a 
snlall  quantity  of  effused  serum.  The  liver  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  enlarged,  but  not  otherwise  much  diseased,  except 
about  the  gall  bladder  and  its  duct,  where  there  were  some 
graagrenous  appearances,  and  part  of  the  cokm  Iras  also 
gangrenous. 

In  conclusion  I  may  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the  en- 
tire loss  of  one  half  of  the  organ  o^  resjaratioD,  and  the  pies* 
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eace  ia  Ifae  odier  of  a  number  of  shot,  die  absorption  of  a 
part  of  the  pericardicnn,  the  adhesion  of  another  part  to  the 
medtastinuin,  and  the  presence  of  five  shot  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  this  boy  lived  two  months  and  six  days. 

The  dissection  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  spectators  of  respectability,  who  were  all  eye-witnesses  to 
the  facts  above  stated. 

LEONARD  RANDAL,  M.  D. 

Purdyy  Mc'Nary  CoufUifj  Ten,  Sept  16tA,  1828. 


Art.  II. — Wmrnds  of  the  Heart.   Translated  from  the  Diction- 
AIRE  DE  Sciences  Mkdicalks,  vol.  43.  • 

The  foregoing  case,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  wdund  of  the 

heart  at  least,  is  not  without  interest.    Supposing  that  some 

of  our  readers  might  be  disposed  to  inquire,  whether  wounds 

of  that  organ  have  generally  proved  fittal,  and  whether  the 

records  of  surgery  furnish  a  parallel*  case  to  that  reported  by 

Dr.  Randal,  we  have  been  induced  to  refer  to  that  learned, 

circumstantial,  and  comprehenwve  work,  the  great  French 

Dictioimry  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  and  translate  for  this 

Journal,  the  article,  fFotmA  of  Ae  Heart.    It  will  be  seen  that 

it  mentions  no  case  similar  to  the  above;  nor  do  we  recdlect 

to  have  met  with  tiie  report  of  any  case  in  which  an  extror' 

nex^  body  redded,  even  for  a  short  time,  in  file  cavities  of  the 

heart    Dr.  RandaPs  patient  seems  to  have  died  from  the 

wound  of  the  lungs  ratiier  than  that  of  file  heart;  though  had 

file  former  been  uninjured,  he  doubtless  would  have  died,  but 

at  a  more  distant  time,  from  disease  i>f  the  latter.    His  death, 

however,  would  have  been  the  immediate  consequence,  not 

of  the  wounds  of  the  rentricle,  but  of  the  inflammation  of  its 

internal  surfoce,  occasioned  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the 

shot  lodged  withm  it;    Had  they  passed  out,  and  the  lungs 

remained  onbort,  the  patient  woidd  probably  have  survived 
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(he  accident    The  size  of  tbe  shot  is  not  moitioiied,  b«t  it 
may  be  presoiDed  that  thej  were  smalL — ^Ed. 

Translatiov. 
Wounds  of  the  HearL  In  wounds  penetrating  the  cavitj  of 
the  chest,  die  heart  may  be  injured, and  its  Ission  is  generally 
mortal;  it  is  not,  however,  necessarily  fatal  if  tbe  foreign  bo* 
dy  has  not  penetrated  into  its  cavities,  as  we  may  be  con- 
vinced by  reading  the  Treatise  of  Senac  upon  the  structure 
and  diseases  of  the  heart,  2  volumes  in  4to.  A  posthumous 
case  of  Wolff  seems  to  prove,  that  there  had  been  a  cure  in  a 
man  who  had  formerly  received  a  wound  in  the  heart.  If  we 
may  credit  the  reports  contained  in  the  Mekmges  des  cuneux  de 
la  nature^  cicatrices  have  been  seen  upon  the  hearts  of  domes- 
tic animals;  and  some  observers  declare  that  they  have  even 
met  with  them  in  man*^  M«  Richerand,  JVoscgr*  ckirurg.  Umu 
rr,  relates  that  in  dissecting  the  body  of  an  individual  who  had 
once  received  the  thrust  of  a  sword  above  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  he  found  the  pericardium  adhering  to  the  heart  by  a 
cicatrix,  which  was  itself  attached  to  the  parieties  of  the  left 
ventricle* 

Whenever  an  instrument  wounds  the  base  of  the  heart, 
death  inevitably  follows ;  for  it  is  from  this  part  that  the  great 
bloodvessels  issue*  In  every  case  of  this  kind,  some  one  of 
(hem  must  be  injured,  and  with  the  Mood  that  issues,  lifo  it- 
self escapes:  we  may  add  that  it  is  at  tbe  base  of  this  organ, 
(hat  die  great  cardiac  plexus  of  nerves  is  spread  out 

Numerous  observations  prove  tiutt  men  have  lived  for  ma- 
ny days  after  receiving  very  dfeep  wounds  of  the  heart;  some 
penetrating  into  one  of  the  ventricles,  others  piercing  both 
ventricles,  and  traversing  the  whole  organ.  Saviard  cites 
(he  case  of  a  man  who  had  bis  htort  pierced  through  aod 
through,  and  who  still  lited  from  four  to  five  days.  On  open* 
ing  the  body  after  death,  Saviard  found,  diat  both  the  left 
ventricle  and  the  stptum  which  separates  it  from  tiie  rq^ht,  had 
been  perforated ;  and  that  some  coagula  of  blood  had  stopped 
up  the  wound.  A  young  man,  according  to  Thomas  Bartho- 
lin, was  wounded  between  the  third  and  fomth  ribs  of  ihe 
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left  side;  he  was  able  to  return  to  bis  house,  at  a  considera* 
ble  distanoe  from  the  place  where  he  was  stabbed^  and  sur* 
vived,  for  five  days,  a  narrow  wound  of  the  right  yentricle. 

In  1735,  Morand  exhibited  to  the  Academy  of  Scioikces,  the 
heart  of  a  eoldier,  who  died  at  the  Hospital  of  Charity,  of  a 
8w6rd  wound  in  die  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  left  side 
of  the  diest.  For  ttikee  days  he  did  not  experience  any  vio- 
lent symptoms:  a  fever  supervened  on  the  fourth,  with  diffi* 
culty  of  respiration,  and  he  died  on  the  ninth.  The  sword 
Jiad  passed  through  the  pericardium,  the  inferior  part  of  the 
right  ventricle,  the  diaphragm,  and  die  liver.  We  read  in  the 
NbuoeUe  Dodrme  CHrwrgiode^  of  M.  Lieveille,  the  history  of  a 
young  man,  the  left  ventricle  of  whose  heart,  pierced  verti- 
cally, received  a  wound  three  or  four  lines  in  length:  he  ex- 
pired the  seventh  day.  Dehors,  Riiodius,  and  Fantoni,  have 
seen  individuals,  wounded  in  the  heart,  survive  fourteen,  six- 
teen, seventeen,  and  even  twenty  days.  To  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon, some  have  conjectured  that  in  the  cases  just  cited, 
the  wounds  were  so  small  that  the  blood  only  escaped  guUor 
Itm,  and  timt  there  formed  in  them  a  dot,  th^  detachment  of 
which  at  the  end  of  one  or  many  days,  was  followed  by  death. 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  wounds  were  superficial,  and 
that  there  remained  a  layer  of  fibres  sufficiently  strong  to  re- 
sist for  a  time,  the  escape  of  the  blood ;  but  that  they  were  at 
length  ruptured  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  and  the  h.ee- 
morrhage  which  ensued,  occasioned  immediate  death.  Sau- 
carette  relates,  in  the  Mdanges  de  Ckirurgie,  a  case  reported 
by  Levoyer,  in  which  it  wsfe  established,  that  the  tricuspid 
valves,  had  given  birth  to  a  fatty  body,  which,  by  its  interpo- 
sition between  the  lips  of  a  wound  of  the  right  ventricle,  pre- 
vented the  h8enk>rrhage,  in  a  soldier,  who  lived  for  two  days 
after  the  accident 

Ambrose  Pare  has  recorded,  that  a  gentleman,  at  Turin, 
when  engaged  in  single  combat,  received  a  thrust  of  a  sword 
under  the  left  breast,  upon  which  he  discontinued  the  contest, 
l^ut walked  two  hundred  steps  and  then  expired*  The  heart; 
presented  a  wound,  which  would  receive  the  end  of  the  fin- 
ger, and  a  great  deal  of  blood  was  extravasated  upon  the 
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diaphragm*  The  two  ventricles  were  found  piefted  through 
and  through  in  a  student  of  Ingoktadt,  who,  says  Schenk^ 
having  received  tiie  puncture  of  a  stylet^  in  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  walked  a  considerable  distance,  preserved  his  presence 
ol  mind  during  an  hour,  recommended  himself  to  God,  cod« 
versed  and  then  died.  Is  it  not  probable  in  this  case,  that 
the  instant  the  wound  wasmflicted,  the  heart  contracted  spas* 
modicallj,  and  thus  closed  the  wound,  and  prevented  the 
immediate  escape  of  the  blood  t  The  hsBmorrhage  would  take 
place,  when  the  spasm  having  ceased,  the  wound  would  be<* 
come  extended  to  its  proper  dimensions. 

M.  Sue  (RecueUperiodu/uede  la  Societe  de  Medidne  de  Parity 
viijp.  31)  reports  the  history  of  a  woman,  who  pierced  the 
heart  of  her  husband,  when  asleep,  with  a  very  long  and 
sharp  golden  pin,  which  she  had  made  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose* The  right  ventricle  was  penetrated  completely  through. 
She  acknowledged  her  attrodous  crime  and  was  condemned 
to  death. 

The  diagnostic  of  wounds  of  the  heart  is  very  difficult. 
In  (act,  their  situations,  a  knowledge  of  the  depth  to  which 
the  instrument  penetrated  die  chest,  the  abundant  flow  of 
blood,  the  trembling  of  the  whole,  body,  the  faintness,  the  - 
smallness  and  inequality  of  the  puke,  the  cold  sweats,  the 
anxiety,  the  coldness  of  the  limbs,  the  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion, sometimes  palpitations,  and  fever  if  life  be  prolong, 
ed,  are  sjrmptoms  common  to  wounds  of  the  great  vessels, 
of  the  pericardium,  and.  of  the  diaphragm.  When  many 
days  elapse  between  theinflictioirof  the  woubd  and  the  death 
of  the  patient,  it  k  difficult  to  predict  the  state  in  which  the 
heart  will  be  found. 

A  wound  of  one  of  the  coiooary  arteries  may  be  mistaken 
for  a  wound  of  the  heart  In  the  montii  of  August  1697, 
Lamott^  saw  the  captain  of  a  regiment,  Lamar,  who  receiv- 
ed, behind,  a  thrust  of  a  sword,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
left  ribs,  the  point  of  the  instrument  made  its  exit,  a  little 
above  the  nipple  of  the  same  side.  The  captain,  cold  and 
without  pulse,  expired  two  hours  afterwards.  They  found 
the  pericardium  opened  in  two  places ;  and  an  oblique  wound, 
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not  penetrating  the  heart,  extended  through  the  coronary  ar- 
tery: The  cavity  of  the  thorax  was  full  of  blood. 

When  wounds  of  the  heart  have  a  certain  extent,  they 
produce  immediate  death;  if  they  are  narrow,  the  life  of  the 
patient  may  be  prolonged  for  some  days. 

What  treatment  can  be  opposed  to  such  a  wound?  If  it 
should  not  be  speedily  mortal,  we  ought  to  diminish  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  by  copious  venesection,  administer  antispasmo- 
dics, and  keep  the  patient  in  the  most  perfect  repose.  We 
should  be  careful,  not  to  probe  or  sound  the  wound,  for  fear 
of  detaching  the  clot,  and  thus  removing  the  only  obstacle 
which  opposes  some  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  blood* 


Art.  III. — Some  account  of  a  fated  case  of  Softening  of  the  Heart 
with  (qfparent  Emphysema  of  the  Lungs.     By  the  Editor. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1826, 1  was  requested  to  visit  Mr.  R. 
.  B.  and  continued  my  attendance  up6n  him  till  the  1st  of  Sep* 
tember,  when  he  died. 

The  patient  was  67  years  of  age,  a  native  of  England^  by 
occupation  a  cordwainer,  of  sober  and  industrious  habits,  in 
size  above  the  ordinary  standard,  rather  corpulent,  but  of  an 
athletic  temperament. 

For  more  than  half  his  life  he  had  been  afflicted,  on  both 
arms,  with  an  eruptive  disease,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
variety  of  dry  psoriasis.  About  18  months  before  his  death, 
it  left  those  parts,  and  attacked  his  head  and  fa^e.  The  itch- 
ing in  both  cases  was,  occasionally, intolerable;  and  between 
the  disease  and  the  rubbing  of  the  parts,  which  it  occasioned!, 
he  lost  all  the  hair  of  both  his  eyebrows;  and  the  afiected ' 
skin  assumed  a  sooty  complexion.  Six  or  eight  weeks  before 
I  saw  him,  it  abated  on  the  face,  and  fell  down  to  his  chest, 
from  which  it  disappeared  before  his  deatli^.  Soon  after  at- 
tacking this  part,  he  experienced  occasional  paroxysms  of 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  When  I  was  called  in,  at 
the  time  above  mentioned,  he  was  confined  io  his  bed. 
No.  VH.  2 
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^His  respiration  was  somewhat  embarrassed,  but  he  had  K^ 
tie  or  no  cough;  his  pulse  was  intermitting,  rather  increased 
in  frequency — ^but  not  very  strong;  he  had  a  sKght  swelling 
of  the  abdomen,  and  considerable  oedema  of  the  feet  and  legs, 
which  were  habitually  cold.  His  tongue  was  clean,  and  his 
bowels  easily  moved ;  but  his  appetite  was  gone,  and  he  fre- 
•gently  vomited.  His  spirits  were  habitually  depressed,  and 
he  often  shed  tears.  In  the  day  he  slept  a  little ;  but  bis  mor- 
4)1d  vigilance  and  restlessness  at  night  were  distressing  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  delinum.  His 
chest,  under  percussion,  sounded  well;  and,  through  the  ste- 
thoscope, a  feeble  respiratory  murmur  could  be  heard  over 
every  part  On  resorting  to  the  instrument  with  a  view  to 
the  movements  of  the  heart,  I  could  distinctly  perceive  its 
intermissions,  but  neither  its  sound,  impulse,  nor  volume 
seemed  to  be  remarkable— they  were  indeed  rather  weak. 
He  could  lie  on  either  side,  and  on  his  back,  in  a  horizontal 
posture,  without  difficulty. 

I  was  undecided  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  his  malady;  but  on 
-the  whole,  presumed  it  to  be  an  original  hepatic  disorder  oc- 
casioning the  eruption,  sooty  complexion,  nausea,  ^tid  drop-, 
sical  effusions.    The  irregular  pulse  I  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  a  hydro-pericardium. 

He  had  been  treated  by  his  physician  with  stimulants  and 
narcotics  of  all  kinds,  without  the  least  benefit  Admonished 
by  tliis,  and  guided  by  the  existing  symptoms,  I  put  him  on 
the  use  of  the  blue  pill,  a  compound  infusion  of  digitalis,  and  a 
hot  salt  bath,  with  frictions  to  his  feet  and  legs.  Under  this 
treatment  his  bowels  were  kept  regular,  the  temperature  of  his 
lower  extremities  was  nearly  restored,  and  a  diuresis  occur- 
red, which  was  attended  with  the  disappearance  of  all  tume- 
faction from  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities.  Such  ef- 
fects inspired  a  transient  hope,  that  he  might  be  cured;  but  I 
soon  discovered  that  no  further  amendment  was  taking  place ; 
that  his  paroxysms  of  vomiting  occurred  oftener;  that  he  was 
undergoing  a  rapid  emaciation;  that  his  pulse  became  daily 
more  irregular;  that  his  hypochondraigm  was  transforn.ed  into 
a  kind  of  mekincholic  delirium;  under  which  be  would  rise 
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ft*ain  his  bed,  and,  fancying  himself  from  home,  endeavour  to 
eecnpe  from  his  room;  finally,  that  his  niorbid  watchfubess, 
gave  place  to  the  opposite  condition  of  taciturnity  and  sta]>or. 
It  W4S  now  sufficiently  obyious,that  he  labo.ured  under  a  mal- 
ady of  the  heart;  but  of  what  kind  I  was  unabfo  to  decide.^ 
I  bled  him  once.  His  blood  was  sizy,  but  no  mitigation  of 
the  symptoms  followed.  A  blister  to  the  epigastrium  did  no 
good,  either  to  the  heart  or  stomach;  cupping  over  the  for- 
mer organ  was  attempted;  but  by  this  time  he  had  lost  fiit, 
till  the  integuments  were  so  loose,  as  to  fill  the  vacuum  in  the 
cups,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  blood*  Finally,  recourse* 
was  had  to  the  sulphate  of  morphia,  the  bark  and  other  to-> 
nibs  and  stimulants,  but  they  produced  no  sensible  effects. 
In  the  closing  stage  of  the  malady,  his  mental  faculties  suf- 
fered still  greater  impairment,  and  his  dyspnoea  became  much 
more  distressing.  He  was  long  in  carticulo  mortis,  and  exhibit- 
ed an  agitation  of  the  heart,  lungs,  ^nd  muscles  of  respira- 
tion, which  it  was  distressing'  to  witness.  The  diaphragm 
especially,  seemed  to  be  slrongly  convulsed. 

To  abridge  this  narrative  of  symptoms,  I  would  select  the 
following  as  characteristic  and  constant: — HabituaUy  inter- 
mitting pulse — occasional  vomiting — epigastric  anxiety — low 
spirits— ndebility  and* confusion  of  mind,  and  morbid  vigilance 
succeeded  by  coma.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  was  ta^  ' 
ken  out  in  a  carriage,  but  was  comatose  on  the  jaunt.. 

Dissection. 

Permission  was  granted  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
obest  and  abdomen ;  but  circumstances  limited  us  to  a  period 
of  time,  too  short,  for  a  perfect  search  into  their  condition. 

On  proceeding  to  open  the  thorax,  the  cartilages  of  several 
ribs,  on  each  side,  were  found  in  a  state  of  ossification,  and 
required  the  use  of  the  saw. 

The  lungs  did  not  collapse,  and  seemed  to  be  universaUy  em- 
physematous. As  far  as  examined,  they  were  neither  tubeicu- 
lous  nor  hepatized.  No  pleuretic  adhesions  existed ;  but  in  ex- 
amtning  for  them,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  quantity  of  darV^ 
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fluid  blood,  in  each  side  of  the  chest.  In  the  right,  it  scarce- 
ly anM>anted  to  an  ounoe,  but  in  the  left  there  was,  by  estimate, 
taoTt  than  two  ounces. 

The  heart  was  enveloped  in  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
fat.    It  was  of  the  common  size ;  but  far  from  the  ordinary 
shape,  its  apex  being  enlarged  and  tuberous.     It  was  evident 
from  external  inspection,  that  the  pericardium  contained  no- 
water;  and  on  cutting  through  that  membrane,  with  a  view 
to  turn  out  the  heart,  it  was  found  adhering  to  that  organ 
throughout  its  whole  extent;  indicating  a  universal  pericar- 
ditis.    At  its  junction  with  the  pleura  of  the  diaphragm,  the 
efl&cts  of  inflammation  were  equally  obvious,  and  extended 
to  some  distance  on  the  surrounding  parts  of  that  organ.   At 
the  point  of  union  between  the  two,  the  pericardium  had  gi- 
ven way,  and  about  the  aperture  there  was  a  quantity  of  red, 
pulverulent,  pulpy  matter,  which  was  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart,  transformed  by  disease.     In  cutting  upwards 
from  this  place  at  right  angles  to  the  septum,  so  as  to  divide 
the  organ  into  halves,  the  whole  extent  of  the  diseased  struc- 
ture was  exposed  to  view.    For  more  than  an  inch,  the  pa- 
rieties  of  each  ventricle,  together  with  the  partition,  had  lost 
its  fibrous  texture,  was  softened,  and  flaky  or  laminated,  so 
that  the  finger  passed  readily  through  it,,  in  all  directions. 
The  transformation  was  greatest  at  the  apex,  indicating  that 
it  had  commenced  in  that  part.     Its  termination  above  was 
not  pointed  out  by  any  line  of  demarkation,  and  the  morbid 
action  which  occasioned  it  had  continued  to  advance  upwards 
to  the  time  of  death.    The  columnar  carneac  had  experienced 
the  fete  of  the  parieties,  but  beyond  the  limits  of  the  disor- 
ganized part,  they  were  entire.    Both  they  and  the  parieties, 
however,  were  paler,  and  more  relaxed  than  in  the  healthy 
heart.    The  valves  were  free  from  degeneracy. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  the  patient  was  now 
made  obvious.  As  long  as  the  disorganizatiop  had  not  yet 
extended  through  the  parieties,  or  the  pericardium  remained 
entire^  the  circulation  could  be  maintained,  but  when  the 
IsBsion  became  so  great  as  to  suffer  blood  to  escape  into  the 
cavities  of  the  pleura,  the  dyspnoea  would  of  course  increase; 
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at  the  same  time  the  debility  of  the  organ  woald  prevent  it  from 
injecting  itself,  the  lungs,  brain,  and  spinal  marrow,  with  the 
blood  necessary  to  their  support;  while  that  which  they  receiv- 
ed was  undoubtedly,  from  the  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  by  no 
means  sufficiently  asreated,  to  enable  it  to  sustain  the  energies 
of  the  system. 

In  the  partial  examination  which  wai  permitted,  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  they  were  found  to  be  healthy.     Of  the 
whole,  the  liver  was  examined  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
contrary  to  my  expectation,  was  unaltered  in  size,  colour,  and  ^ 
texture. 

CmcinncUi^  October  UU  1838. 


Art.  IV. — Extracts  from  Laennec  on  Diteases  of  the  Chesty 
supplementary  to  the  preceding  case^ 
As  the  unique  and  valuable  Treatise  of  M.  Laennec,  is  by 
no  means  so  extensively  disseminated  and  profoundly  studied 
by  the  physicians  of  the  Western  States,  as  it  deserves  to  be; 
we  shall  collect  from  it,  and  reprint  under  distinct  heads,  bis 
principal  observations  on  the  different  l|tt|Hu.  which  existed 
in  the  foregoing  case. — Ep. 


l.-EMP^SEMA   OF  THE  L 

The  disease  which  I  designate  by  this  title  is  very  litde  knowp, 
an(f  has  not  hitherto  been  correctfy  described  by  any  author.  I  for 
a  long  time  thought  it  very  uncommon,  because  I  had  observed  only 
a  few  cades  of  it;  but  since  I  have  made  use  of  the  stethoscope,  I 
'have  verified  its  existence  as  well  on  the  living  as  the  dead  subject, 
and  am  led  to  consider  it  as  by  no  means  unfiiequent.  I  consider 
many  cases  of  asthma,  usually  deemed  nervous,  as  d^epending  on 
this  cause.  The  chief  reason  of  this  a£^tion  having  been  so  com- 
pletely overlooked  is,  that  it  is  in  some  sort  merely  &e  exageroHon 
of  the  natural  condition  of  the  viscus. 

In  order  l^at  we  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  disease  in  question, 
it  may  he  useful  to  advert  to  the  natuial  organization  of  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue.  In  examining,  in  a  good  light,  the  surface  of  the 
healthy  lung,  we  can  perceive,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  thipugh  the 
transparent  pleura,  which  forms  its  cavering,that  tl^  parenchyma  of 
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tbe  visctui  connsts  of  an  aggregate  of  small  vesicleSy  ine&ularly 
spberiod  or  ovoid,  filled  with  air,  and  separated  from  each  ouier  hy 
opaque  white  partitions.  These  vesicles, — which,  as  seen  on  the 
sur^ce  of  the  lung,  have  the  appearance  of  small  transparent 
points, — are  not  all  of  one  size.  The  largest  are  one  third  or  one 
fourth  part  the  nze  of  a  millet-seed.  These  are  grouped  in  masses 
or  lobules,  which  are  ciscumsciibed  by  partitions  of  condensed  cel- 
lular substance,  very  thip,  but  yet  thicker  and  more  opaque  than  the 
partitions  which  separate  the  individual  dr-cells.  These  larger  par- 
titions traverse  the  lungs  in  all  directions,  and,  consequently,  in  cut- 
ting each  other  at  every  possible  angle,  form,  on  the  sur&ce,  figures 
of  very  various  shapes^lozenges,  squares,  triangles,  d&c.  It  is  along 
these  partitions  that  the  black  pulmonary  matter  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  is  most  plentifully  deposited. 

In  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  the  size  of  the  vesicles  is  much"  in- 
creased, and  is  less  aniform.    The  greater  number  eijual,  or  exceed 
the  size  of  millet-seed,  while  some  attain  ihe  magnitude  of  hemp- 
seed,  cherry'«tones,  or  even  French  beans  (haricot).    These  latter 
are  probablv  produced  by  the  reunion  of  several  of  the  air-cells^, 
through  rupture  of  the  intermediate  partitions;  sometimes,  however, . 
they  appear  to  arise  Gnom  the  simple  enlargement  of  a  single  vesicla. 
The  largest  of  these  dilated  cells  are  ofl^  in  no  respect  prominent 
on  the  surface  of  the  lung;  sometimes  they  form  a  slight  projection. 
In  the  latter  case  the  structure  of  the  lung  acquires  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  vesicular  lungs  of  the  Unnasan   Reptilia.    Some- 
times, though  more  larely,  we  observe  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  lung 
single  vesides,  distended  to  the  size  of  a  cherry-stone  or  larger, 
quite  prominent,  exactly  globular^  and  apparently  pediculated.    1 
say  i^]fNireftfl|f  n||M^ted,  because  on  cutting  into  them  we  find 
that  there  is  n^^^Klicle,  but  merely  a  constriction  at  the  point 
where  the  ^l'^^|Rb  rise  beyond  the  surfiice  of  the  hing.    The 
cavity  of  these  1HP>  cells  descends  some  little  way  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  viscus,  and  there  its  walls  do  not  collapse,  when  cut,  as 
in  the  projecting  p^on.     At  the  bottom  of  this  inferior  portion  of 
the  cavity,  we  find  tmall  openingsW  which  the  dilated  cell  commn- 
nicates  with  the  adjoining  ones,  and  with  the  bronchia.    That  these 
projecting  vesicles  ate  produced  by  tbe  dilatation  of  an  air-cell,  and 
are  not  owing  to  the  extravasation  of  air  under  the  pleura,  is  proved, 
as  well  by  the  prolongation,  just  mentioned,  of  their  cavity  into  the 
pulmonary  ^bstance,  as  by  the  circumstance  that  we  cannot  force 
theeontained  air,  by  pressure  with  the  finger,  to  leave  its  {lAace  and 
copass  under  theconUguons  pleura, — as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were 
extravasated. 

As  long  as  the  parts  ccmtinue  in  the  state  above  described,  the 
disease  consists  merely  in  an  excessive,  permanent,  and  unnatural 
distention  of  the  air-cells,  the  air  being  still  contained  in  its  proper 
cavities;,  but  when  the  distention  becomes  still  more  considerable,  or 
takes  place  with  greater  rapidity,  the  air-cells  are  ruptured  in  certain 
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•  points,  and  the  surrounding  ceHular  substance  of  the  lung  becomes 
distended  by  extravasated  air,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
emphysema  of  the  subcutaneous  adipose  membrane.  In  this  case  we 
find  on  the  surface  of  th^  lung  vesicles  of  m  inegular  iaan^  whidi 
can  be  made  to  change  their  |dace  by  {nressuie  with  the  finger.  They 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  thu  of  a  wahiut,  or  even 
an  e^g.  Like  the  simply  dilated  cells,  these  tesicles  contain  nothing 
but  air,  which  makes  its  escape  on  their  beinn  punctured  with  a  pin. 
Sometimes  the  air,  though  truly  extravoMO^kui^  the  pleura,  can- 
not  be  ^placed  by  pressure  in  the  mamH  Just  mentioned.  This 
happens  when  the  extravasation  is  situated  at  the  point  of  reunion 
o£  4he  partitions  which  divide  the  different  groups  of  atm^ells,  as 
above  mentioned.  In  this  case  the  projectiQii  has  ustudly  a  triangu- 
lar shape,  and  is  not  very  considerable. 

I  have  never  found  this  extravasated  air  penetrate,  to  any  consid- 
erable extent,  into  i^e  substance  of  these  interlobular  partitions,  nor 
into  the  cellular  substance  which  surromds  the  larger  bloodrvessels 
and  bronchial  trunks;  but  I  have  seen  the  pulmonary  substance  in 
the  interior  of  the  lung  lacerated  by  ove^distention  of  the  air-cells. 
These  lacerated  portions  contain  lur,  and  sometimes  also  a  small 
quantity  of  blood,  either  coagulated  or  loose;  and  the  surrounding 
air-cells,  which  form  the  imnoiediate  walls  of  the  excavation  produced 
by  the  rupture,  are  observed  to  be  loose,  flabby,  and  without  their 
natural  globular  figure. 

The  bronchial  tubes,  especially  Uiose  of  a  small  calibre,  are  some- 
linies  very  evidently  dilated  in  those  portions  of  the  lung  where  the 
emphysema  exists.  This  is  easily  proved  by  comparing  the  dis- 
eased and  sound  portions  of  the  lun^.  It  isa  Ibing  to  beexpected; 
and  it  is,  indeed,  singular  that  it  is  not  more  conmion,  since  the 
cause  which  dilates  the  air-cells  must  act  equally  tm  the  Inonchia :  it 
is,  notwithstanding,  very  rare. 

Emphysema  may  affect  both  lungs  at  the  sane  time,  one  only,  or 
a  part  of  one  or  of  both.  In  the  latter  case, — and  indeed  in  any 
case,  as  long  as  there  do  not  exist  vesicles  of  considerable  size  on  the 
superficies  of  the  lungs, — it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  disease  in  the 
dead  subject,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
hasoflen  been  done,  not  only  by  myself  but  by  the  best  practical 
anatoimsts.  For  my  own  part  I  am  convinced,  that  if  wcarefiilly 
examine  the  lungs  of  subjects  who  have  long  suffered  fironrdyspnoea, 
from  what^er  cause,  we  shall  almost  always  find  more  or  fewer  5>f 
the  air-cells  dilated.  In  lungs  studded  with  tubercles,  which  pre- 
sented no  other  symptom  of  emphysema,  I  have  sometimes  found 
two  or  three  of  the  cells  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed. 

When  the  disease  exists  in  a  high  degree,  and  occupies  the 'whole 
6f  one  or  both  lungs,  one  cannibt  h^p  being  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  parts.  The  lungs  seem  as  if  confined  in  their  natural 
^cavity,  and,  when  exposed,  instead  of  collapsing  as  usual,  they  rise 
In  some  degree  and  project  beyond  the  borders  of  the  thorax.    If 
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we  examine  tliem  iii  tfaii  state  they  feel  firmer  than  natural,  and  it  is 
more  than  usually  difiicult  to  flatter  them.  The  crepitation  they 
afford  on  pressure,  or  o^  being  cut  into,  is  less,  and  of  a  kind  some- 
what di&rent;  it  is  mdre  like  the  sound  produced  by  the  slow  es- 
cape of  air  from  a  pair  of  bellows;  and  the  air  makes  its  escape  fh>m 
the  cells  much  quicker  than  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  organ.  When 
we  detach  tlie  lung,  the  crepitation  is  fonnd  to  be  still  less  percep- 
tible, and  the  sensatic^  conTeyed  by  pressing  the  parts  is  yery  like 
that  produced  by  h«iumi|jn|^  |^dw  of  down.  On  placing  an  em- 
i^iysematous  lung  in  ^^fesselof  water  it  sinks  much  less  than  a 
healthy  lung;  sometimes  it  floats  on  the  surface  with  scarcely  any 
obvious  immersion.  The  pulmonary  tissue  is  drier  in  a  lung  aflect- 
ed  with  emphysema,  than  in  a  healthy  one;  and  it  is  unusual  to  find, 
even  towards  the  root  of  the  lungs^  any  trace  of  the  common  serous 
or  sanguineus  engoi^ements  usually  found  after  death.  The  con- 
trary, however,  is  sornetimes  the  case.  When  a  single  lung  is  af- 
fected, it  beccxnes  much  mole  voluminous  than  that  of  the  other 
side,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  sometimes  to  press  on  one  ude  the  heart 
and  mediastinum,  and  to  cause  an  evident  enlargement  of  the  bony 
compages  of  that  side  of  the  chest. 

From  these  observa^ns  it  results,  that  Emphysema  of  the  lungs 
consists  essentially  in  tho  dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  and  that  the  tx- 
travaaoHon  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  constituting  the 
larger  and  more  prominent  vesides,  is  a  posterior  aflection,  and  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  disease  in  question.  The  latter  spe- 
cies of  lesion  is,  moreover,  one  of  slight  consequence  compared 
with  the  dilatation  of  the  oells^  as  we  can  hope  for  its  removal  by 
absorption,  as  in  other  similar  cases;  whilst  we  can  hardly  concave 
in  what  manner  either  nature  or  art  can  remedy  the  other  morbid 
dermgemeaU^-Philaddphia  Bi,^-pp.  82 — 86. 

These  observations  I  wish  to  confine  to  the  emphysema  from  in- 
ternal causes,  without  at  all  including  the  disease  mentioned  by 
surgical  writers  under  this  napiiB,  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  bodies  into  the  trachea,  and  which  disease  they  describe  as 
QNisisting  in  an  extravasation  of  air  into  the  cellular  substance  in* 
terposed  between  the  air-cella  It  is  indeed  true  that  such  an  acd- 
drat,  as  jgll  as  violent  exertions  of  the  lungs,  in  -childbirth,  d&c. 
can  and  dmometimes  produce  emphysema  of  the  neck,  chest,  &c.; 
bmsuch  an  aflection  can  only  arise  from  rupture  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  or  air-eells:  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  in  no  such  case 
is  there  any  actual  penetration,  by  the  extravasated  air,  of  the  inter- 
lobular cellular  substance  of  the  lungs  themselves. — p.  88. 

The  general  symptoms  of  t^jis  aflfection  are  rather  equivocal^ 
Dyspnea  being  its  most  striking  feature,  it  ia  one  of  the  disease 
usually  confounded  under  the  name  of  asthma.    In  it  the  respiratioi, 
ia  habitually  impeded,  but  is  aggravated  by  occasional  paroxysm^ 
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^hicb  ar^  quite  irrogalar  in  their  retam  and  duratioiL  lak^  dysp^ 
ncBa  from  any  other  cause,  it  is  further  increa9e<^  by  the  usual  cau- 
sfes,  such  as  indigestion,  mental  emotion,  elevated  situation,  violent 
exercise,  especially  that  of  mounting,  Slc.  It  is  unaccompanied  by 
any  fever,  and  the  pulse  is,  for  the  most  part,  regular.  When  the 
aflection  exists  in  a  high  degree,  the  skin  assumes  a  dn*ty  aspect, 
with  a  bluish  tint  in  some  places,  especially  the  lips.  In  all  the 
cases  I  have  seen  there  was  a  slight  degree  of  habitual  cough,  with 
a  very  slight  mucous  expectoration.  The  complaint  often  exists 
from  childhood,  and  does  not  seem  materially  to  abridge  the  duration 
of  life.  Like  oAer  dyspnoBas  it  frequently,  in  the  end,  gives  rise  to 
hypertrophia  or  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

When  this  disease  occupies  only  one  side,  or  exists  muqh  more  in 
one  lung  than  the  other,  this  side  is  evidently  enlarged,  and  the  in- 
tercostal spaces  wider.  It  also  yields  a  more  distinct  sound  on  per- 
cussion. When  both  sides  are  equally  affected,  the  chest  yields  a 
very  distinct  sound  throughout,  and  presents  a  more  rounded  out- 
line, both  before  and  behind,  than  is  natural  in  the  sound  state  of  that 
cavity. 

The  pathognomonic  sign  of  this  disease  is  furnished  by  a  compar- 
ison of  the  iodioatioin  dmmd  from  pereaasioa  and  anacultatioA. — 
The  respiratory  mnnnnr  is  inaudible  over  the  greater  part  of  tike 
chest,  ami  is  veiy  feeble  in  the  parts  nvhera  it  is  audible;  at  tbeaame 
time  a  v^  diatmct  sound  is  produced  by  percussion.  If  tbe  dis- 
ease is  not  very  severe,  the  seimd  of  tbe  respiration  is  still  audible, 
but  in  a  much  lees  decree  than  tbe  sound  on  percussion  would  lead 
us  toexpect.  There  is  also  heard,  in  the  affected  parts,  an  occasion- 
al slight  sibiloua  rattle.  ' 

The  single  circumstance— of  the  absesee  of  the  noise  of  res^*- 
ration  in  a  chest,  which  sounds  well  on  perctt88ion,-*is  sufficient  to 
distinguish  emphysema  of  the  lungs  from  any  other  disease  of  the 
chest  except  pdlmonary  catanh  and  pneumo-thorax.  We  have 
already  made  some  remarks  on  the  distinction  between  the  former 
disease  and  emphysema ;  and*  may  repeat,  that  tbe  general  symptoms 
are  sufficient  to  enable  any  one  to  discriminate  them.  Tbe  means  of 
distinguishing  emphysema  from  pneamo-thorax  will  be  noticed  under 
the  account  of  the  latter  disease. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  absence  of  the  sound  of  respira- 
tion, in  a  disease  which  consists  essentially  in  dilatation  of  the  air- 
eells,  and  in  which,  consequently,  there  exists  more  air  than  is  usual 
in  the  lungs.  The  fact  is^  probably,  accounted  for  by  the  temporary 
obstruction  of  the  bronchia  by  tbe  increased  mucous  secretion  which 
usually  accompanies  this  disease,  and  by  the  partiU  compression  of 
the  air-cells  by  those  dilated.  This  supposition  is  corroborated  by 
the  fact,  that  persons  affected  with  this  disease  have  their  breath 
much  oppressed,  in  the  first  instance,  when  they  chance  to  catch 
cold ;  while  the  respiratioji  improves  immediotdy  afler  the  expecto- 
'      No.  VIF.  '  3 
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ntion  commenceey  and  even  becomes  better  than  before  the  catarriuB 
aflection.*-!^.  237-8. 

This  is  a  new  disease,  at  least  in  practical  medicine.  It  is  onlf 
by  the  progress  of  patho]<^cal  knowledge  that  we  can  hope  for  a 
true  noaol^.  Under  the  term  Asthma^  as  many  very  difierent  dis- 
eases are  confounded  as  under  the  term  Consumption,  h  id  hoped 
that  the  present  work  will  be  of  no  small  use  in  leading  to  the  dis- 
crimination of  diseases,  which  cannot  be  confounded  without  the 
rtest  injury  to  the  subjects  of  them.  Our  author,  unlike  some  of 
countrvmen,  doee  not  range  all  asthmatic  aflections  as  conse- 
quences of  disease  of  the  heart,  although  he  evidently  considers  the 
disease  as  much  more  frequtotly  symptomatic  than  idiophatic.  If 
the  term  is  to  be  retained  in  medicine,  it  ought  to  be  restricted  to 
the  idiophatic  or  spasmodic  variety;  or  used  as  the  g^eric  name 
comprehending  the  various  species  symptomatic  of  Bronchitis,  Dis- 
eased Heart,  Emphysema  and  (Edema  of  the  Lungs,  &c.  as 
well  as  the  nervous  or  the  idiopathic,  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Bree. 
TnmdaiorUnoU.'^^.  306. 

2. — PERICARDITIS. 

PsRiCAM>iTiB  is  inflammation  of  the  serous  men^rane  whicii 
lines  the  fibroufi  sac  of  the  pericardium,  the  heart  and  la^  vessels. 
It  may  be  either  acute  or  •chronic  This  inflammation,  like  that  of 
^  memhanes  of  the  saive  kind,  ismarked  by  redness,  more  <h-  less 
deep,  t  concrete  albuminoas'  exhdation  and  a  tfero-puiulent  effb- 
sion.  The  redness  is  alsiost  always  bat  slight  in  the  acute  disease. 
Whenitexisteyitisfor  the  robft  part  only  partially.  It  ismost  com- 
monly punctuated,  and  looks  as  if  the  sur&ce  of  the  membrane  was 
«ovmd,  hcnre  and  there,  with  little  specks  of  blood  very  close  to 
each  other.  I  have  never  peroeived  that  this  redness'was  accompa- 
nied <by  any  thickening  of  the  part  In  some  cases,  wherein,  to 
judge  by  theihicknessof  the  false  membranes,  the  inflammaticHi  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  great,  no  redness  whatever  can  be  discovered 
on  the  serous  membrane,  on  removal  of  the  membranous  exudation. 
This  concrete  albuminous  exudation  commonly  invests  the  whole 
surface  of  the  pericardium,  as  well  on  the  heart  and  large  vessels, 
as  on  the  saa  It  rarelv  presents  the  appearance  of  an  equable 
membranous  layer,  like  the  false  membranes  of  pleurisy;  on  the  con- 
trary^ its  suf^ce  is  most  frequently  marked  by  a  great  number  of 
TGQgh  and  irregular  prominences.  Sometimes  the  knobbed  appear- 
ance of  this  exudation  is  very  like  what  would  result  from  the  sudr 
d^  separation  of  two  pieces  of  slab  joined  by  a  pretty  thick  layer 
of  butter;  at  other  times,  it  is  more  like  the  ioternal  surface  of  the 
second  stomach  of  the  calf,  an  observation  made,  in  one  case,  by 
M.  Gorvisart.  In  certain  cases  this  aspect  of  the  false  membrane 
has  given  rise  to  a  singular  error,  having  been  mistaken  for  a  vario* 
lous  eruption  in  subjects  dead  of  the  small-pox.  The  oonsbtence 
of  this  exudation  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the  false  membfanes 
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Qf  pleurisy;  ii  is  also  thicker,  and  more  firmly  adher^t  to  the  sub- 
jacent  parts;  its  colour  is,  however,  the  same,  being  of  a  pale  yellow 
mnolagous  to  that  of  pus. 

Tl^  aenim  efiused  in  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  is  limpid, 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  or  slightly  brownish.  It  contains  few  &^» 
jEoenfs  of  semi-concrete  albumen;  at  least,  it  y^  rarely  contains 
eaough  of  thes^  to  give  it  a  milky  and  turbid  character.  The  quan^ 
tity  of  this  effusion  is  usually  considerable  in  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  often  as  much  as  a  pound.  M.  Corvisart  found  it,  in 
ene  case,  to  amount  to  four  pounds.  It  would  seem  that  the  quan* 
tity  of  efiused  serum  diminishes  quickly,  as  soon  as  thci  violence  of 
the  inflammation  begins  to  subside;  as  we  usually  find  the  propor* 
tion  of  serum  and  albuminous  exudation  nearly  equal,  while  in  pleu* 
nsy  and  peritonitis  the  aetum  is  commonly  Cmm  twenty  to  fifly 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  extravasated  lymph.  Very  commonly 
even,  in  very  violent  cases,  we  find  no  effused  serum,  and  only  a 
thick  and  highly  concrete  albumen  filling  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
pericardium,  and  uniting  the  heart  and  large  vessels  to  the  exterior 
or  loose  portion  of  this  membrane.  In  this  case  we  may  suppose 
that  the  dSTused  serum  has  been  quickly  absorbed,  and  the  two  layeis 
of  fidse  membrane  cemented  together;  although  it  is  npt  impossible 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  more  solid  exudation  may  be  the  only  one. 
We  have  seen  that  the  saipae  thing  occasionally  takes  place  in  certaii^ 
partial  and  sub-acute  inflamroation?  of  the  pleura;  and  several  ob- 
servations have  led  me  to  believe  that  the  cartilagmous  patches  that 
Bometimes  are  met  with  on  the  exterior  of  the  lungs  (see  page  5> 
and  page  13^)  are  produced  in  the  same  manner. 

Wh^  the  disease  tero^iMtes  ftvourably,  pseudo-membranous  exu- 
dlatioD,  after  a  certain  time,  is  converted  into  cellular  substance,  oir 
rather  into  lamins  of  the  same  nature  as  the  serous  membranes;  that 
is  to  say,  the  lamins  are  douUe,  the  exterior  sur&ce  being  exhalent, 
and  the  interior  <^Uular,  or  adherent,  and  containing  the  vesseb  dis- 
tributed to  (he  part.  Sometimes  these  lamins  are  long,  sometimea 
flo  short  that  the  pericardium  seems  intimately  adherent  tathe  heart. 

Before  the  conversion  of  iklse  membranes  into  cellular  tissue  was 
well  understood,  the  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  to  the  heart  was, 
iQgaided  by  divers  authors  as  a  cause  of  various  and  serious  com- 
plaints. Lancisi  and  Vieussens  considered  it  aa  constantly  causing 
palpitation;  Meckel,  as  rendering  the  pulse  habitually  small;  and 
S^c,  as  productive  of  frequent  fiiintinga.  Even  M.  Corvisart 
himself  has  fallen  into  some  mistakes,  on  this  head.  He  admits 
three  species  of  adhesions, — all  of  which  I  have  just  described  as 
mere  varieties  or  stages  of  the  same  affection.  These  are,  1st,  a 
demi-c(^crete  albuminous  adhesion,  which  is  the  only  one  recogni- 
fled  by  him  as  the  consequenee  of  pericarditis;  2nd,  the  very  inti- 
Biate  or  cloae  ceUuhr  acuesion,  deemed  an  efiect  of  gouty  or  rheu" 
matic  a&ctions;  and  3rd,  the  extended  or  long  cellular  adhesion,  the 
cause  of  which  is  not  iissigned  by  him.'^  14.  Corvisart  is  fiirther  of 
•See  Treatise  on  the  Heurt,  te.  bf  M.  Corrisarti 
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6])itiioB  flail  no  person  can  lite,  and  preserve  a  good  state  ofheakii, 
who  18  affected  With  a  complete  and  close  adhesion  of  the  pericar- 
dium to  the  heart,  or  of  the  lungs  to  the  plenra. 

I  have,  however,  met  with  many  cases  where  this  condition  of  parts 
was  found  after  death,  in  which  no  disorder  of  Xht  respiration  or 
circulation  existed  during  lilb.  A  case  adduced  by  fif .  Conrisirt  in 
support  of  bis  opinion  (op.  cit.  p.  34)  appears  to  me  rather  conclu* 
sive  against  it,  inasmuch  as  the  appearances  on  disseetioo  showed 
sufficient  lesions  in  other  organs  to  account  ibr  the  syraptoras  refer- 
rod  by  him  to  t)ie  adhesions  between  the  heart  and  pericardium. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  infiammatioo  is  confined  to  a  part 
oqIj — sometimes  a  very  small  part— of  the  pericardium.  These 
partial  inflammations  are  in  proportion  to  the  general,  in  point  of 
frequency,  hardly  as  one  to  ten.  Their  anatomical  clmfacten  are 
l^rccisely  the  same,  only  that  the  atbuminous  exudation  is  in  them 
confined  to  the  inflamed  piirt.  I'he  serous  efiusion  is  sometimes  as 
abundant  as  in  the  general  disease,  more  conmioidy,  however  it  is 
less.  The  inflammation  in  this  case  almost  always  tenninates  in  being 
cured,  by  the  transformation  of  the  pseodo-membranous  exndati<Hi 
int6  long  scroit5  lamins ;  scarcely  ever  are  these  partial  inflammatioDS 
followed  by  the  intiteate  adhesion  of  the  parts. 

We  fi-equently  find  an  the  surfiicfe  of  the  heart  opaqne  wWte 
patches,  sometimes  as  large  as  tbe  palm  of  the  hand,  more  coiA- 
monly  one  half  or  one  third  this  size,  and  often  very  smaH.  They 
are  nearly  of  the  thickness  of  the  nail,  and  hav6  a  degree  of  consis- 
*tence  equal  to  that  of  the  membranes  composed  of  condensed  cel- 
lular substance,  as,  for  instance,  the  exterior  membrane  of  the  lyra- 
bhatic  glands.  They  adhere  so  closely  t«»  the  parts  on  which  they 
lie,  that  it  is  difficult  to  Ascertain,  ev€*n  by  dissection,  whether  Aey 
arc  sitiiWed  above  or  beneath  the  feie  raembtaneaWenbg  the  heart 
^nd  great  v^sels.  M.  Corvisart  is  of  ophiion  tHat  they  are  beneadi 
Jt.  f  have,  howcfver,  a^ertained  the  incorrectness  of  this  opinion, 
as  i  have  several  times  been  able  to  remove  the  patches,  leaving  the 
bcrous  membrane  of  the  pericaiMum  still  untouched. 

Are  these  patched  the  eflbct  of  partial  pericardiiiB  tod  ihe  conse- 
quent conversion  of  the  efltised  lymph  into  a  condensed  membra- 
nous cellular  tissue?  M.  CbTvishrt  considers  them  as  prodnced 
without  previous  inflammation,  and  seated,  as  I  have  already  said, 
"beneath  the  Serous  surfece  of  theperic^ium.  Both  these  notionB 
are,  I  thinic,  inadmissible,  inasbuch  as  there  exists  no  example  of 
an  albuminous  exudation  on  the  adherent  stirface  of  a  Serous  mem- 
brane, and  as  fticts  without  xmmber  prove  that  pseudo^membranous 
exudations  are  always  the  produce  of  inflammation. 

I  have  lately  ihet  with  a  cs&e  which  appears  to  me  to  throw  seine 
light  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  these  spots.  In  a  man  dead 
of  peripileumony,  I  fbund  athin  fUse  menfbrane,  v^y  fttn  and  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  investing  the  right  auricle  and  a  portion  of  the 
ventricle  of  the  sime  side,  all  the  rest  of  the  jJetfcatdiutti  bring 
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quite  free^  oolj  ooAtamiiig  in  ite  cavity  two  or  three  eiinces  of  a 
transparent  and  slightly  ydloW  serum.  Some  parts  of  the  false 
membrane,  particnlarly  on  itte  auricle^  were  of  a  whiter  colour  and 
fimer^han  the  rest,  and  exhibited  an  api^earanoe  dmost  the  same  as 
ti^  white  patches  above  described. 

Chronic  pericarditis  is  alwaya  general,  occupying  the  whole  inter- 
nal sm^ce  of  the  serous  membrane.  This  is  commonly  much  red- 
der than  in  the  acute  disease.  The  redness  is  formed  by  the  close 
approximation  of  minute  points,  which  look  as  if  aptj^ed  with  a 
pencil.  Rarely  the  chtonic  disease  is  accompanied  by  a  jjseudo- 
membranoufi  exudation;  and  When  this  exists,  it  is  thin,  soft,  friable, 
and  entirely  lesemblniig  a  layer  of  very  thick  pus.  In  every  case 
diere  exists  a  more  or  less  cofNous  effusion  of  a  turbid,  milky  fluid, 
sometimes  htiving  quite  a  purifbrro  character.  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  the  dose  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  to  the  heart,  is  common- 
ly the  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  thid  BvM,  and  that  ^e  adhe- 
sion by  the  long  laminc  is  thQ  product  of  the  acute  dise<»e.  In  one 
case  I  found  a  close  and  general  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  to  the 
heftit  and  large  vessels,  by  means  of  a  fiilde  fibro-caililaginous  mem- 
brane, in  every  respect  like  those  of  ^  j^ura. 

From  onecase,  cHed  hy  M.  Corvisart,  I  am  led  to  believe,  that 
there  may  occasionally  arise,  subseqaently  to  chronic  inflammation 
of  thepeii0u6him,  a  tuborctiilous  eruption  similar  to  those  frequent- 
ly formed  in  the  &lfte  membranes  of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum. 
^The  portion  of  the  pericardium,'^  he  says, « which  invests  the  heart, 
was  of  a  greyish  colour,  tiacknked,  nnequal,  wrinkled,  crisp,  and 
c^Ontaihing  granulations  of  which  the  summit  ^teemed  ulcerated.'' 
I  am  rather  led  to  consider  Hbeae  gtttnuUaUms  as  tuberdes,  because 
in  the  same  subject  %oth  lungs,  al^ioa^  ovepitous^  were  granular 
throughout."    (Op.cit.obs.  vii.) 

In  many  cases  of  pericarditis,  especially  in  the  chr^teic  disease, 
die  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  has  lost  its  colout  and  become 
Whitish.  This  loss  of  colour  is  sometimes  attended  by  a  notable 
degree  of  softening,  and,  at  other  times,  the  consistence  is  natural. 
Most  writers  have  regarded  this  loss  of  colour  as  a  nUirtc  of  the  in- 
fiammirtion  of  the  heart  itself,  and  meet  t>f  the  examplcs  recorded 
of  Carditis  are  merely  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  peHcardium 
accompanied  by  this  loss  of  colour.  A  great  number  of  those  col- 
lected by  M.  Corvisart  are  of  this  kind.  For  my  ewn  part  I  am 
disposed  to  doubt  the  correcti^ss  of  the  qnnion  that  refers  this  loss 
of  colour  to  inflammatton.  We  can  never  be  sure  of  the  existence 
of  inflammation  iii  a  muscular  ol^n  unless  we  fiod  a  deposition  of 
pus  among  its  fibres.^-^j^.  197-^201. 

I .  Acute  PerioarixtiU.  There  are  few  diseases  attended  by  more 
variable  syiriptoms,  or  of  more  difficult  diagnosis,  dmn  this.  Some- 
times it  app^^  with  1^1  the  symptoms  of  a  very  violent  disease  of 
the  diest;  at  otb^s  times  it  proves  ^tal  Wi^Krat  leadilig  us,  in  the 
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least,  to  suspect  its  existence.  Again,  we  £ad  cafles  marked  bj  all 
the  symptoms  usually  attributed  by  nosologists  to  this  disease,  and 
in  the  subjects  of  which,  after  death,  we  discover  no  traces  of  its 
existence.  The  same  difficulty  is  acknowledged,  or  at  least  encoun- 
tered, by  most  practitioners.  Corvisart  attributes  the  difficulty  to 
the  circumstance  of  pericarditis  being  ahnost  ^always  complicated 
with  pleurisy,  peripneumony,  or  some  other  disease  of  the  chest, 
which  marks  its  peculiar  symptoms.^  These  complications,  which 
are  very  common,  must,  unquesticmably,  have  this  eiSect  where  they 
exist;  I  must,  however,  confess,  that  .the  most  completely  latent  af- 
fections of  this  kind  that  I  haye  met  with,  were  in  subjects  wboee 
thoracic  viscera  were,  in  every  other  respect,  quite  sound,  and  who 
had  died  of  disease  of  the  abdomen.  These  facts  seem  to  prove 
Uiat  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  is  som^imes  a  local  aflection 
of  little  violence,  and  of  very  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  gen- 
eral system  or  even  on  the  circulation ;  while,  in  other  cases,  it  is  ac- 
companied by  an  acute  fever,  an4  by  sijph  violent  disorder  ik  almost 
all  the  functions,  as  to  compromise  the  life  d  the  patiei^ 

M.  Corvisartis  likewise  of  opinion  that  it  is  when  thedkeasei^ 
very  acute,  that  the  symptoms  are  very  obscure.  <<Its  invasion,^  be 
says,  ^is  sudden,  its  progress  rapid,  its  termination  almost  instanta- 
neous.^ When  it  exists  in  a  Ins  violent  degce^  Imt  sdll  acute,  be 
thinks  that  it  can  be  recognised  by  the  f(^lowing  symptoms:  viz. 
sense  of  heat  in  the  region  of  the  heart;  great  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion;  greater  colour  of  the  left  cheek  than  the  right;  pulse  at  first 
fiequent,  hard,  and  rarely  irr^lar,^-4)ecoming  about  the  third  ex 
fourth  day,  small,  hard,  contracted  andoflen  irregular;  great  anxiety, 
alight  palpitations,  partial  faintiogs;iiet;i(lNirchange  of  features;  and 
(towanls  theclose  of  the  diseise)  total  or  partiid  cessation  of  the 
local  pain. 

These  symptoms  are  certainly  sometimes  present  in  pericardii; 
but  eadi,  or  all  of  them  may  be  absent,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
rare.  I  have  never  observed  the  increased  colour  of  the  ehedc,  have 
rarely  heard  complaints  of  local  heat  or  pain,  and,  in  place  of  the 
progressive  increase  of  irr^fakrity  in  the  pulse  (as  described  by  M. 
Crorvisart,)  I  have  uniformly  found  thi3  irregularly  intermitting, 
wiry,  and  almost  insensible,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
disease. 

1  must  admit  thatlhe  stethoscope  scarcely  fomishes  us  with  any 
more  certain  signs  of  this  disease.  Hie  following  appear  to  me  to 
be  the  most  common  symptoms  of  the  inflammation  <^  the  pericar- 
dium, when  not  latent:  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  ykUda  a 
greater  shock,  and  sometimes  a  more'marked  sound,  than  usual,  and, 
at  intervals,  fbebler  and  shorter  pulsations  are  perceived,  which  cor- 
respond with  interaiissions  of  the  pulse,  the  smallness  of  which 
contrasts  remarkably  with  the  strength  of  the  hearth  pulsation. — 
When  these  symptoms  c(»ne  <»i  suddenly  in  a  person  who  had  never 
been  afiected  with  disease  of  the  heart,  Ih^re  is  great  probability  of 
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their  being  the  consequence  of  this  disease.  In  addition,  it  is  fur- 
ther common  fpr  the  patient  to  have  much  dyspnoea  and  very  great 
anadety ;  and  to  suffer  syncope  on  taking  a  few  steps,  or  on  moving 
suddenly  in  his  bed. 

2.  €nromc  Pericarditis.  1^  signs  of  this  variety  are  still  mors 
WKertain  than  those  of  the  acute  disease.  1  have  attended  several 
cases  which  I  considered,  throughout  their  whole  course,  as  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  pericardinm,  but  which  almost  all  were  cured. 
In  two  or  three  cases  only  have  I  been  able  to  verify  the  correctness 
of  my  diagnosis  by  examination  after  death;  whilst  very  frequently  I 
have  found  the  pericardium  full  of  pas  and  in  a  true  state  of  chronic 
Inflammation,  without  having  been  at  all  led  to  suspect  such  an  affec- 
tion. In  the  cases  which  have  occurred  within  the  last  three  years,  I 
have  found  the  symptoms  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  acute 
<lisease,  only  less  violent.  From  one  to  two  years  has  elapsed  before 
a  cure  has  taken  place;  and  when  this  has  been  effected  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  pulse  has  become  natural  and  reguiar.-pp.  273-375. 

3. — SOFTENinO  OF  THE  HEAfiT. 

Tins  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  always  attended  by  a  considera- 
ble  increase  of  its  consistence,  except  when  conjoined  with  another 
action  of  this  organ,  to  be  noticed  presently,  viz:  softening  of  the 
heari.^p.  165. 

I  have  already  noticed  this  condition  of  the  heart.  In  it  the  mus- 
cular substance  is  sometimes  so  soft  as  to  be  almost  friable,  the  fin- 
gers passing  easily  through  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles.  Whatev- 
er may  have  been  the  patienOs  disease,  the  heart  is  rardy  filled  with 
blood,  and  the  ventricles  equally  collapse  whatsoever  may  be  their  va- 
rying thickness.  This  aflection  of  the  heart  is  almost  always  attend- 
ed by  some  change  of  colour  in  the  organ.  Sometimes  this  is  deep- 
er, and  even  qmte  vident;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  fevers  of 
the  kind  nanaied  adgnamque  by  Pinel.  More  commonly,  howeva', 
;lhe  softening  of  the  heart  is  attended  by  a  striking  lossof  colour, 
so  as  to  resemble  the  palest  dead  leaf.  This  pale  or  yellowish  tint 
does  not  always  occupy  the  whole  thickness  of  the  heart ;  sometimes 
it  is  strongly  mariced  in  the  central  portions,  and  very  little  on  the 
exterior  or  inferior  surfeces.  Frequently  the  left  ventricle  and  in- 
terventficuiar  septum  e3chibit  this  appearance  while  the  right  ventri- 
cle retains  its  natnrtd  colour,  and  even  a  degree  of  firmness  greater 
than  natural.  Again,  we  sometimee  find  here  and  there  spots  of  the 
natural  colour  and  consistence  in  hearts  which  are,  every  where  dse, 
much  softened  and  quite  yellowish.  This  variety  of  yellowish  sof- 
tening is  particukirly  observable  in  those  cases  where  dilatation  is 
conjcttned  with,  a  slight  de^[ree  of  thickening.  It  is  also  feund  in 
simple  dilatation,  although  it  is  more  common  to  &id  this  state  ac^ 
companied  by  that  species  of  isoftcn^g  which  is  marked  b^  an  aug- 
mentation of  tho  natural  colour  of  the  organ.    There  b  a  third 
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Tvrieiy  of  aoAenuig  of  the  heart,  which  will  be  noticed  in  another 
place,  and  which  ia  attended  by  a  pale  white  colour  of  the  muscular 
snbatance.  In  this,  the  degree  of  softening  never  reaches  that  of 
friableness;  often  it  is  scarcely  perceptible;  but  the  parts  are  ftibby^ 
and  the  pariet^s  of  the  yentricles  quite  fall  together  on  being  open- 
ed. This  conditicm  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  iniiaBiniatioB 
of  the  pericardium,  aa  it  is  peculiar  to  that  disease. 

It  would  aeem  that  the  softening  of  the  heart  discorered  in  sub- 
jects whose  death  has  been  Teiy  gradual,  is  an  acute  a£Bbction;  it  is 
evidently  still  more  so  where  it  exists  only  partially  in  the  substance 
of  the  organ.  On  the  contra  ly,  in  cases  where  tte  heart  is  softened 
and  yellowi^  throughout,  it  is  prcduible  that  the  affection  has  exists 
for  a  long  time.  The  deep-colouied  softness  obaarved  in  subjects 
dead  of  fevCT,  may,  I  think,  be  compared  to  that  adhesive  softness  of 
the  other  muscles  often  observed  in  these  cases,  and  which  is  also 
accompanied  by  a  degree  of  redness  greater  than  natural.  This 
softening  of  the  heart,  as  wdl  as  the  analogous  ^uey  wfiah^  (gltiaat 
ou  poisseux)  state  of  the  muscles,  is  particularly  observable  in  putrid 
fevers,  particularly  when  these  exhibU  the  phenomena  formerly  con- 
sidered as  marks  of  putridity — ^viz:  livid  intumescence  of  the  &ce, 
softening  of  the  lips,  gums,  and  internal  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
black  coating  on  the  tongue  and  gums,  earthly  aspect  of  the  skin, 
distended  abdomen  and  very  fetid  dejections,  I  cAnnot  assert  that 
this  softening  of  the  heart  exists  in  all  kinds  of  continued  fevers,  but 
I  have  met  with  it  constantly  in  such  cases  aa  I  have  aUended  to. 
Could  itaoQoqnt  ft>r  that  frequency  of  pulse  which  exists,  sometimes 
for  several  weeks,  in  eonvalesoence  from  fevers,  although  the  patient 
continuea  to  regain  flesh  and  vigor  ?— pp.  171-2. 

Cases  of  total  softening  of  tbe  heart  are  usually  accompanied  by  a 
certain  degree  of  cachexy,  even  when  the  individuals  are  otherwise 
in  toleiab^  health.  When  such  subjects  aie  attacked  with  dilatation 
or  hypertrophiaof  the  heart,  an  almost  always  happens,  they  do  not 
present  tbe  usual  swollen  and  livid  state  d*  the  lace  observable  in  other 
cases  of  this  sort. 

When  spftening  exists  along  with  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  tbe 
sound  pioduoed  by  the  contiaetion  of  these  cavities,  although  loud, 
is  yet  dull,  and  without  the  clearness  which  attends  common  dilata- 
tion. When  it  is  com^catod  with  hypertrophia,  the  sound  of  the 
contraction  of  the  ventrieles  is  so  obtuse  as  to  be  nearly  inaudible; 
and  in  extreme  cases,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  attended  by  no 
noise  whatever.— p.  371. 
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Art.  y.^-MHces  cancermng  the  D&tgue.     m 

K   EIOITORIAL   RkMARKS. 

The  physicians  of  the  middle  and  northern  states  have 
learned  through  the  newspapers,  that  within  the  present  year, 
a  febrile  disease,  exhibiting  some  novel  and  peculiar  symp- 
toms, has  been  epidemic  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  South- 
era  border  of  the  United  States.  From  the  Spanish  inhabi- 
tants of  the  former,  it  has  received  the  appellation  of  Bl 
Dengue  or  affectation^  for  what  reason  does  not  clearly  appear. 
The  physicians  of  the  region  where  it  has  prevailed  have  not 
yet  bestowed  upon  it  an  appropriate  name,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not,  in  reality,  entitled  to  such  a  distinction,  for  it  may  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  modification  of  the  great  autumnal  endemic 
of  the  South. 

No  case  of  this  malady  has  fallen  under  .our  observation, 
and,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  it  has  not  extended  north  of  the 
34th  degree  of  latitude;  except  on  board  of  steam  boats,  as- 
cending the  Mississippi  from  New^Orleans. 

When  on  a  late  visit  to  a  neighbouring  town,  one  of  our 
medical  friends  mentioned  to  us  a  mistake  relative  to  this  dis- 
ease, which  deserves  to  be  stated,  to  the  end,  that  others  may 
guard  against  a  similar  error.  A  gentlemen  taken  ill,  was 
pronounced  by  his  physician  to  labour  under  Dengue^  and 
accordingly,  treated  to  his  manifest  injury,  with  hot  sudori- 
fics,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  our  in- 
formant was  called  into  consultation,  and  found  it  a  well 
tnaiked  case  of  inflammatory  Rheumotism^  which  was  cured 
by  copious  bloodletting  and  the  usual  antiphlogistic  means. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  a  young  medical  gentleman -of 
South  Alabama,  now  in  this  city,  with  a  memorandum  con- 
cerning this  malady,  which  is  inserted  below.  He  has  him- 
self experienced  it,  and  witnessed  it,  repeatedly,  in  others. 
We  also  find  in  an  eastern  Journal,  just  received,  a  commu- 
nication firom  a  West  India  physici^,  which  we  shall  subjoin, 
^  being  the  fullest  account  we  have  seen. 
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2.  Mcmwcmda  relative  to  the  Dengue  or  ^Spanish  Feoerj  hg  Dr. 
D.  }\r.  Yakcx^  of  Alabanftu 

This  disease  made  its  appearance  in  New-Orleans,  in  the 
month  of  June  last,  and  spread  rapidfy  in  all  directions.  It 
attacked  at  an  earlj  period,  the  inhabitants  df  all  crowded 
places,  such  as  taverns,  hotels,  and  steam  boats*  It  affected 
persons  of  all  ages  and  colours,  and  in  some  cases  attacked 
tke  same  individual  a  second  time,  with  increased  violence. 
Some  observers  have  told  me,  that  children  and  females  are, 
m  genera!,  more  severely  afflicted  than  men ;  but  of  this  I  am 
not  able  to  say  any  thing  decisive;  I  have  seen,  however,  that 
corpiulent  and  robust  persons  have  it  more  violently  than  the 
lean* 

My  observations  on  this  malady,  were  chiefly  made  on 
board  the  steam  boat  General  Pike,  during  a  voyage  fttnn 
New-Orleans  to  Louisville,  in  the  njonth  of  August.  There 
were  about  one  hundred  persons  in  the  boat,  and  nearly  the 
whole,  including -myself,  experienced  the  disease. 

Of  its  symptoms.  The  onset  of  the  complaint  ia  often  se- 
vere and  distressing.  It  is  attended  vrith  flushed  bee,  violent 
headache,  giddiness,  soreness  and  aching  of  all  the  bones,  dry 
and  harsh  skin,  in  some  cases  spasms,  prostration  of  strength, 
and  high  fever,  with  a  hard,  frequent,  and  fiill  pulse.  These 
symptoms  continue,  with  Imt  little  abatement  or  alteration, 
for  12,  24,  or  36  hours,  and  in  plethoric  habits  for  46,  or  log- 
ger; during  which  time,  the  debHity  of  the  patient  Is  extreme, 
and  the  aching  of  the  joints  in  the  worst  cases,  almost  as  great 
as  if  they  were  luxated.  The  nervous  system,  i»  aM  instafh 
ces,  seems  to  be  greatly  and  generally  disturbed;  and  it  fre- 
quently leaves  the  intellectual  femctions  in  a  slate  of  debility 
and  confusion.  It  has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  ordiDaiy 
l>iBoxiv  fever,  and  treated  accordingly,  wHh  very  bad  e£feet 

t^f  tfce  cure.  The  remedies  found  most  successful  hi  the 
I>engue,  are  all  of  a  mild  nature.  The  most  efficient  are 
lemonade,  hert>  teas^  demulcents,  and  o&er  diaphoretics;  with 
ft  gentle  cathartic.  When  spasms  occur,  laudanum,  ether, 
and  other  difiusible  stimuli  are  required.  External  applica- 
tions have  done  good  in  some  cases.    Brandy  opcl  dllniment 
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composed  of  bnnit  bmndy  skimierad  with  dire  oil  or  sper- 
maceti, with  frictions,  are  the  means  which  I  have  seen  en»- 
ployed  externally*  The  warn^  bath  has  also  been  useful^ 
especially  when  th6re  was  a  tendency  to  spasms.  Very  dif- 
ferent, howeTer,  is  the  effect  of  the  cold  bath,  which  as  far 
as  I  know,  is  highly  prejudicial.  I  have,  indeed,  seen  it  prove 
fatal  in  several  instances.  The  lancet  has  been  sometimes 
resorted  to,  but  with  little  or  no  advantage* 

When  the  Dengue  recedes,  the  patient  is  left  for  some  time 
with  a  considerable  sorehess  of  the  limbs,  which,  in  many  ca^^ 
aes,  resembles  chronic  rheumatism*  Of  its  effect  on  the  mind 
I  liave  already  spoken. 

It  is  highly  necessary  for  every  convalescent  from  this  ma- 
lady, carefully  to  guard  against  taking  cold. 

Such  are  the  observations  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  making,  on  this  singular  malady. 

D.  W.  VANCE. 

CmcinruUi,  October^  1 828. 

3.  Remarks  on  the  Dengue.    By  David  Obooob,  M.  D.  of  Havana. 
[From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jounis^,  No.  30^.] 

Late  in  April,  the  present  year,  after  a  continuation  of  hot  wi- 
ther, with  but  slight  variations,  during  the  different  seasons  of  this 
and  the  last  precoling  year,  (1827  and  1828,)  a  new  epidemic  fevet 
arose  in  Havana  and  itk  vicinity,  which  attacked  the  iBhabitan(»g«n^ 
erally,  and  almost  simultaneously. 

The  same  disease  took  place,  earlier  in  the  spring,  in  the  other  sea- 
port towns  and  cities  of  the.  West  Indies;  and  in  the  coufseof  the 
summer  it  hw  appeared'  in  some  of  those  of  the  Umted  States. 

The  people  of  Havana  have  named  this  strange  fever  Bl  DMguej 
which  word  signifies,  literally,  a£EectatioQ. 

Buring  the  whole  of  ^e  hst  winter  and  spring,  previously  to-  the 
talmig  phce  of  this  new  i^er,  many  of  the  persons  yiho  had  lately 
arrived  in  this  climate  were  seized  with  llie  yeHow  fever.  §ktt  aft 
Mon  aa  theftfttier  bt^jaa  to  pceva^,  the  latter  diwifipfwrwl;  although 
fbe  resideati,  who  had  uaually  been'  exeunt  flbm  the  yellow  £mr, 
were  seen,  as  well  as  the  transient  subjects,  with  symptoms  Fesenfr- 
Waag  those  of  thislailer  dteease,  viz:  afler  sMMntions  of  uncommon 
ltoigiior,4^11laeM,4Uid  pain  in  the  teadonaof  the aniafler  joints,  thagr 
W9PB4uidmVf^  atlMbedwith^  boraiiig  beat  and  aadaeM  of  theskioy 
|«iii8  m  the  nmedm  <if  the  Hubs,  or  pain  in  tiw  Ibrehtod^  aad  a 
loathing,  ervofiiUlia^ef  vi4i«Unwr  was  takai  into  the  stenaob. 
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The  fevar  cooliiitied  for  one,  two,  or  tbiot'davs,  and  tben  maaUy 
terminated  with  a  free  sweating,  which  freed  the  patient  likewise 
fiom  his  pains.  But  many  after  leavbg  their  beds  suffered  by  a  re- 
newal of  their  pains,  which  in  some  have  become  chronic.  Others 
have  also  bad  a  renewed  attack  of  the  fever. 

This  disease  of  the  season  has  not  proved  fatal,  except  to  a  few 
amongst  the  strangers,  in  whom  the  sweating  stage  of  it  did  not  ea- 
sily ti^e  place,  or  was  suddenly  stopped  by  exppsure  to  the  open  air. 

This  moderation  of  the  symptoms,  in  the  generality  of  (be  sub- 
ject?, I  attribute  to  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  vigor  of  th^  consti- 
tutions, by  the  influence  upon  them  of  the  before-mentioQed  aknoet 
uninterrupted  continuance  of  hot  weather  during  all  the  seasons  of 
the  two  last  years  past,  and  beyond  what  has  happened  in  former 
years;  which  influence  has  rendered  the  native  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  the  strangers  in  the  climate,  liable  to  be  afifected  in  this  new  way, 
by  the  same  specific  cause  that,  at  other  times,  has  produced  the  yel- 
low fever  in  the  latter  class  of  the  subjects. 

The  Bengue  has,  as  yet,  only  prevailed  in  the  places  to  which  the 
yellow  fever  has  been  limited.  It  has  not  spread  into  the  interior  of 
Cuba,  although  at  the  end  of  five  months  from  the  time  oHta  rise  in 
Havana,  it  continues  to  attack  most  of  the  persons  who  come  to  the 
city  fit>m  the  country,  or  from  any  place  where  it  has  not  prevailed. 

2.  The  fatality  of  the  yellow  fever  is  known  to  be  the  greatest  in 
the  most  robust  of  its  subjects;  and  in  those  who,  besides  their  re- 
cent exposure  to  the  air  of  the  West  India  climate,  indulge  them 
selves  in  ban)  drinking,  or  fatigue  themselves  by  much  exercise  in  the 
sun,  whereby  their  strength  \a  suddenly  depressed. 

3.  On  the  contrary,  with  a  slight  typhus  infection  contracted  in  a 
dose  prison,  where  hard  drinking,  or  taking  long  walks,  cannot  be 
practised,  the  additional  influence  of  the  air  of  the  climate,  when  it 
has  caused  a  fever  by  sudden  exposure  to  it,  the  symptoms  have 
generally  been  very  mild. 

4.  The  late  comens  to  the  West  Indies  firom  the  colder  latitudes, 
experi^ice,  soon  afler  their  anival,  a  d^ree  of  exhaustion,  and  sore- 
ness in  their  muscles,  like  that  which  persons  every  wh^re  feel  aAer 
violent  exercise,  or  very  great  &tigue. 

The  debility  and  soreness  of  tl^  muscles  and  tendons  in  the  sub- 
jects with  the  dengue,  before  and  ai\er  their  symptoms  of  fever,  may 
be  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 

6.  In  several  instances,  since  the  prevalence  of  the  d^igne,  the 
worst  symptoms  of  Ae  fellow  fever  have  supervened  on  those  df  the 
former. 

1  may  also  mention,  here,  that  I  know  several  parsons  now  long 
residents  in  this  pUce,  who  smce  arriving  here  from  abroad  have  es- 
caped firom  an  attack  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  have  not  hitherto  been 
attacked  by  the  dengue^  whereas  every  other  person  to  whom  I  pi4 
the  question,  ^  Have  you  had  the  dengue  f^  answere  ^Yes.^ 
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From  tbefiMi^dto.  above  stated,  Ihaye  been  led  to  cmmider  the 
specific  cause  of  the  disease  of  the  present  time,  and  that  of  the  yel- 
low fever,  to  be  the  same.  The  subjects  have  become  alteied  in 
their  constitutions;  but  the  generating  cause  both  of  the  new  and  of 
the  old  fever,  remains  unchanged. 

Although  aware  that  this  opinion  may  be  thought  too  theoretical, 
yet  1  venture  to  advance  it  for  the  sake  of  a  practical  iaference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  viewing  of  it  in  this  lieht. 

hi  the  dengue,  as  before  noticed,  when  a  sweatmg  takes  place,  it 
carries  off  the  burning  heat  and  redness  <^  the  skin,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  loathing  and  sickness  of  the  stomach.  Hence,  for  the  most 
part,  no  other  than  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  has  been  found  bcsie^ 
ficiai  to  the  patients;  but  forthe  few  in  whom,  under  such  treatment,  a 
sweat  has  not  easily  flowed  by  the  end  of  the  second,  or  the  begm- 
Diag  of  the  third  day,  the  more  active,  and  especially  depleting  means 
as  in  the  yellow  fever,  have  been  found  requisite. 

But  as  the  black  vomit,  the  moet*dreaded  symptom  of  the  yellow 
fever,  cannot,  with  certainty,  be  overcome  by  any  remedy  received 
into  the  stomach,  to  act  dirwtly  upon  that  or^,  we  may  take  a  hint 
from  the  dengue,  and  regara  the  a&ction  of  the  stomach  as  b^ing 
sympathetic  with  that  of  the  skin,  in  its  burning  state.  Agree&bly 
to  this  idea,  it  is  well  known,  that,  by  means  of  tepid  emoUient  fi^ 
mentations  and  clysters,  and  such  diluting  drinks  as  are  best  calcula* 
ted  to  remove  thirst,  perseveringly  employed  early  m  the  disease,  aad 
at  a  later  period  of  it  by  more  stimulating  applications  to  the  skio, 
the  blade  vomit  has  often  been  pievented,  and  sometimes  stopped 
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tMomewV  hospital,  comnraiiiesteB  a  nmaber  of  cases  of  this  natocQ 
auccesafiiUy  treated  hj  ligvtonj  by  hnnelf  and  Mr.  Winte,  surgeoiis 
lo  the  WestaMMter  ho^tal,  fton  whom  he  learned  this  mode  of 
treatment  The  cases  to  ipHiich  it  is  apfdicahle,  tjogetfaer  with  the 
modeof  operatkif^iBayhe  learoed  from  the  foUowing  case,  selected 
from  a  considerable  nmnber. 

Ceie.    /.—J.  B.  an  mfent  tour  months  old,  was  brought  to  St. 
Bartholomew^  Hospital  in  February,  1827. 

At  (he  time  c^  birth,a  slight  redMtrii/liscoioratieii  of  the  akin,  as 
lar^  asa  sixpence,  was  observed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  back;  diis 
ledspot  was  net  elevated.    Having  remained  of  the  same  size  and  in 
the  sttne  state  ftAr  three  months,  it  began  to  enlarge,  became  elevated 
above  the  sunronndaig  soiHid  ridn,  changed  its  ooleur  from  red  to  a 
dan  purple,  «nd  frequently  dischai;^  blood  from  openmgs  on  its 
sarfoce.    it  continued  to  grow  rapidly  until  the  time  of  admission, 
when  it  presented  a  circular  tumour  five  inches  and  a  half  in  cireum- 
ference,  and  projecting  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch:     Its  sur&ce 
was  slightly  irregular,  of  nearly  uniform  prominence,  and  a  little  de- 
pressed in  the  middle;  it  was  rather  larger  at  the  edge  than  at  the 
bascf  which  rendered  the  application  of  the  ligature  easy.     It  was  of 
the  kind  denominated  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  subcutaneous  naevus.     Al- 
though the  skin  had  been  distended  and  tiius  rendered  thin  by  the 
groiT^h  of  the  tumour,  it  could  be  easily  pinched  up  into  folds  on 
the  surface,  so  that  the  disease  was  decidedly  below  the  integuments,  v 
Its  connexion  to  the  muscles  of  the  back  was  equally  loose,  and  it 
could  be  moved  from  side  to  side  with  the  greatest  ease,  or  drawn 
up  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  detached  from  the  sul^acent  parts. 
It  had  a  motUed  appearance,  b^ng  mostly  of  a  dark  lind  cokmr.^- 
It  was  sofl,  and  gave  a  sensation  to  the  fii\ger»  like  a  collection  of 
varicious  v«»els.    Pressure  diminished  it  considerably,  and  made 
it  of  lighter  colour;  it  soon  filled  again.    When  the  child  cried  or 
«^ined,  it  became  larger  and  of  a  deep  purple  tint. 

On  the  17th  of  February  I  tied  the  tumour,  elevating  it  from  the  } 
muscles  of  the  back  with  one  hand,|7hile  I  passed  a  Targe  curred 
needle  under  the  middle  of  itf  basis  with  die  other,  canying  the 
point  of  the  needle  in  and  out  afiain,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  base 
of  the  swelling.  When*  the  needUe  had  been  cut  out,  the  two  ends 
of  the  ligature,  which  had  been  left  of  equal  length,  formed  two  dis 
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tinct  ligvtum  applicable  to  the  inmediate  parpoae  of  the  operatioq. 
lliey  were  then  tied,  aa  tightly  as  they  oouki  be  drawn,  juit  in  the 
Uoe  of  difltinctioD  between  the  tumour  and  the  sound  akin.  T%e 
firm  preflBurethua  made  on  the  baae eaused  a  cracking  of  the  to* 
moar  at  the  surface,  fiom  which  a  few  drops  of  arterial  blood  esca- 
ped befoie  the  ligatuie  was  quite  tight  llie  in&nt  seemed  to  suf- 
fer considerably  when  the  ligatures  were  tied,  the  process  being 
attended  with  considerable  dragging  and  stretching  of  the  surround- 
ing  skin,  which  was  thrown  into  sevucal  large  Iblds.  A  soft  rag 
dipped  in  cM  water  was  laidofer  the  part,  and  occasimiaUy  moist* 
anted.  For  tbirty-six  hours  the  child  was  restless,  crying  almost 
incessantly  and  occasionally  convulsed;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
took  the  breast,  which  it  had  previously  refused.  An  inconsidera- 
ble oozing  of  blood  took  place.  On  the  9th  I  sliced  off  the  tumour, 
which  had  become  almost  black.  The  ligatures  were  quite  loose 
on  the  20th,  and  I  removed  them.  A  la^  slough  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  wound, extending  deeply;  it  came  awav  in  «  few  days 
under  the  application  e|  bread  poultice.  The  wound  then  f^anula- 
ted  and  assumed  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance,  all  the  unpleasant 
^mptoms  having  subsided  aAer  the  removal  of  the  ligatures.  The 
process  c£  cicatrization  was  slow,  but  it  was  at  last  firmly  comple-. 
ted;  and  the  former  situation  of  this  large  tumour  is  now  denoted 
by  a  very  slight  scar. 

The  substance  of  the  tomour,  when  it  was  sliced  off  on  the  19th, 
was  tolerably  compact:  its  cut  surfiice  prasented  the  sections  of  nu- 
merous blood-veneb,  apparently  venous,  filled  with  coagulated 
Mood:  the  largest  were  equal  to  an  oidinary  writing  quill.  These 
TesB^  were  connected  by  a  firm  grayish  substance,  of  a  somewhat 
fibrous  texture.    There  was  no  appearance  of  celto. 

What  is^  nature  of  such  veseehi!  The  colour  of  the  part  <lu- 
ling  life,  the  size  of  the  tubes,  and  the  appearance  of  their  coats 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  diey  are  veins.  How  then  does  it  happen 
that  die  profusobleeding,  which  takes  place  when  the  tumour  is  cut, 
is  aHerialt  And  how  is  it  that  the  growth  of  such  structures  is 
anesled,  and  their  absorption  produced  by  tying  the  principal  artery 
of  the  part^-iljiier.  Med.  Rec.  No.  44. 

2.  Aet^tmeUanein  Rheummtism  has  been  extensively  practised  by 
Dr.  EAiott,  in  private  and  at  St.  Thomases  Hospital.  He  thinks 
6fto  Beedle  dowed  to  remain  an  hour  or  two  in  a  part,  is  more  effi- 
cient than  several  used  but  for  a  few  minutes. 

nwae  or  feur  ppplicMions  to  each  painfel  part  are  generally  le- 
qVMd,  and  he  has  known  the  diseai^  not  yidd  until  the  ninth. 

Out  of  ferty-two  eases  taken  fimn  te  hospital  boaks  inwooes^ 
ahm,  Oirty  were  c«ed.— Aui 

XOnAeJVmamM^CoKodPicimmm.  [BifM.M.ChttmUer 
and  Itiiyer.]— Three  principal  indications  {vesent  themselvee  uk 
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tbe  treatment  of  poisoning  caused  bj  the  salts  and  oxides  of  lead, 
and  particularly  in  the  colic  produced  by  that  metal.  Tbe  first  b  to 
neutralize  tbe  pois(M)  by  the  internal  administration  of  hydrosulpbu- 
rous  water,  in  quantities  proportiooed  to  tbe  known  <^  presumed 
quantity  of  tbe  noxious  matter  which  has  been  received  into  the 
system.  M.  Rayer  has  employed  tbe  wat^  of  Enghien  in  his  ex- 
periments with  success.  An  artificial  water,  prepared  according  to 
the  fbrmuls,  No.  1  and  2,  may  also  be  employed. 

No.  ].  Take  eight  gallons  of  water,  and  thirty-fi?e  fluid  ounces  of 
water  saturated  with  hydrosulpburic  acid,  to  which  has  been  added 
ten  grains  of  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  previously  to  the  saturation. 
Mix. 

-    No.  2.  Take  four  grams  6f  sulphuret  of  potass,  and  dissolve  it  in 
thirty-five  fluid  ounces  of  water.  ^ 

The  good  efl^ts  of  these  fluids  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  receiving  the  poison.  Many  obstinate  ca- 
ses of  colic  fi'om  lead  have  rapidly  recovered  under  this  treatment. 

The  second  indication  is  to  combat  con|^if>ation  when  it  exists. 
This  is  accomplished  by  pui^tives  of  a  strengUi  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  the  constipati<»i.  Pills  of  equal  quantities  of  jalap  and 
scammony  should  be  repeated  until  copious  evacuations  be  produced. 
In  cases  of  obstinacy,  a  lavement  of  infusion  of  senna  and  caster 
oil  should  be  administered. 

The  third  indication  is  to  allay  the  pain  and  to  procure  sleep:  for 
which  purpose  eight  or  ten  drops  of  laudanum  of  Rousseau,  or  a 
grain  and  a  half  of  opium,  should  be  given. 

Under  this  plan  of  treatment,  the  disease  rapidly  disappears,  some- 
times on  the  second  day,  often  on  the  third  or  fourth,  and  it  rarely 
continues  beyond  tbe  sixth. 

M.  Rayer  has  never  seen  a  relapse,  although  he  has  thought  propec- 
to  retain  some  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital  for  several  days  aftei 
their  recovery. — Journal  de  CUnique  Medicale. — Ibid. 

4.  Obstruction  on  the  erierief, — This  was  a  case  of  gangrene  of 
the  left  leg,  arising  without  any  obvious  cause — the  circumstances 
of  the  case  led  to  Uie  operation  of  amputation,  which  was  perform- 
ed by  Mr.  Syme.  The  patient  died  in  a  short  time  after,  and  on  did- 
section  the  right  internal  iliac  artery  was  found  entirely  obstructed 
from  its  origin,  as  were  also  tbe  right  and  left  internal  iliac  veina 
The  left  femoral  was  pervious  to  the  ligatule,  but  the  profiinda  and 
corresponding  vein  were  firmly  obstructed,  also  the  same  vessels  on 
tbe  right  side.  The  whole  of  the  arteries  appeared  to  be  in  ahealthy 
condition  as  to  texture.  Mr.  Syme^s  opinion  of  the  case  is,  that  it 
was  one  of  acute  inflammation  of  tbe  arteries,  and  in  conclusion, 
ventures  to  suggest  <<that  obstruction  of  arteries,  as  a  consequence  of 
efiiision  ftom  their  own  coats,  may  not  be  so  rare  an  occurrence 
as  it  would  seem  to  be,  ftom  the  extreme  rarity  of  such  cases  on 
record.'' 
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5.  Bm:eph<^iHs  cured  hp  Actq^tmctunaum^—G.  Qvtaeif  after  be- 
ing for  a  long  time  subject  to  frequent  fits  of  dulnesjs^  caused  hf 
cerebral  congestions,  and  which  was  removed  by  bleeding  and  pur- 
gingy  was  seized  with  apoplex]^  with  hemiplegia,  loss  of  vrnce,  giind^ 
ing  of  the  teeth,  irregular  breathing,  intermittent  and  sometimes 
scarcely  perceptible  ptiilse,  without  any  signs  of  gastro^ntesttnal  ir- 
ritation. Repeated  bleedings  and  purges  brought  him  back  to  a 
pretty  good  state  of  health.  At  the  end  of  some  months  all  symp- 
toms of  local  affection  had  disappeared;  the  pulse  was  regular;  the 
voice  a  little  returned,  as  well  as  the  movements  of  the  afiected 
limbs  in  part,  when  Dr.  Strambio  proposed  ele<^o-puncturtLtion  lo 
complete  the  core.  Dr.  Fantonelli  performed  this  operation,  which 
was  done  by  insetting  a  needle  at  the  low^  part  of  the  neck,  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  a^cted;  then  another  needle  into  the  external 
ankle  of  the  afiected  limb;  a  metallic  wire,  communicating  with  two 
needles,  was  connected  with  a  voltaic  pile  of  five  plates  only.  The 
introducing  of  the  needles  was  not  at  all  painful,  but  at  each  shock 
severe  pains  and  violent  contractions  were  induced  in  the  muscles 
nearest  to  the  needles,  end  chiefly  in  those  of  the  afiected  side,  (at 
the  negative  pile  the  pain  was  greatest.)  After  five  or  six  shocl^  it 
was  stopped)  as  the  pain  was  intolerable. 

The  electro-puncturation  was  repeated  three  times,  with  intervals 
of  one  day.  After  tlie  first,  the  patient  felt  himself  livelier,  and 
moved  more  freely.  At  the  second  trial,  he  felt  some  inconvenience ; 
and,  on  the  third,  he  \vas  seized  with  violent  fever  and  symptoms  ot 
cerebral  congestion.  Bleedings  and  revulsives  soon  calmed  this 
encephalitis,  but  his  fimner  ailments  became  just  as  they  were  before 
the  trials  were  attempted.— 6^ionia2e  CrUica  di  Med.  AnaliHcaj 
Jftlono.— ibid. 

6.  Wowidsi  amd  Ulcers  cured  by pUUes  of  Lead.-^ln  all  woundA^ 
the  simpler  the  treatment  the  better.  This  principle  of  surgery  is 
now  so  generally  recognised,  that  there  remain  few  practitioners  who 
have  not  laid  aside  all  multiform  and  compound  applications  to  sores, 
and  which  only  reta)rd  their  cure.  Quiet,  cleanliness,  dressinp 
with  lint,  either  dry  or  spread  with  salve,  form  the  basis  of  treatment 
now  followed,  unless  in  very  particular  cases.  M.  Reveille  Parise 
has  suggested  a  still  simpler  mode  of  treatment.  In  a  Memoir  reed 
some  time  since  at  the  Acadpmie  de  Medicine,  he  states  that  be  had 
derived  the  most  advanta^us  results  from  plates  of  lead  applied  to 
wounds.  Guy  de  Cbauliac  and  Ambrose  Pare  had  before  employ- 
ed, in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  plates  of  lead  rubbed  with  mercury;  but 
this  means,  neglected  by  men  of  science,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  vulgar,  where  it  is  still  occasionally  met  with.  The  following 
fiict  will  show  tins. 

A  military  invalid  had  applied  to  his  ulcers  a  plate  of  lead :  sur- 
prised to  observe  that  they  regarded  his  being  ^dressed  by  this  means 
as  a  new  fact,  he  said  that,  twenty  years  before,  having  received  a 
No.  VII,  5 
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WQund  OD  the  field  of  battle,  he  cured  biiwi^  by  apfi^ying  a  leadea 
ballet  that  be  beat  out  with  a  flint.  He  said  that  this  remedy  was 
known  to  many  soldiers,  who  always  tried  it  when  their  wounds 
*  were  not  sufficiently  bad  to  go  into  hospital*  « 

M.  Parise,  however,  has  not  the  less  m^^t  in  restoring  to  sciea^ce 
a  mode  of  eure  which  nay  be  l^ery  useful.  Recent  wounds  are  al- 
most the  only  ones  in  which  he  his  tried  his  plan*  His  fuccess  in* 
duced  M.le  Baron  Yvans  to  repeat  the  tiialsj  and  thograat  number 
of  people  affected  with  ulcers  in  the  establiahroent  at  the  bead  of 
which  he  is,  gave  liim  great  fecility  to  make  the  experiment. 

M.  M^on  has  qot  seen  a  safficient  number  of  lecent  w^ounds  tried 
with  this  means,  to  speak  of  its  efiect;  but  more  than  sixty  cases  <^ 
ulcers  successfully  treated  in  this  nay  convince  hkn  that  the  plates 
of  lead  form  the  best  topical  application  to  ulcers.    Among  these 
cases,  some  have  been  of  thirty  years^  standing.    When  they  were 
not  completely  cured,  the  ulcer  quickly  put  on  a  new  aspect;  its 
edges  thickened,  diminished  in  size,  and  soon  ai^BUfned  a  more  ntis- 
factory  appearance.    It  was  remarked  that  several  ulcers,  which 
had  never  been  able  to  be  cicatrised,  were  so  by  this  new  method, 
and  that  those  in  which  it  failed  were  never  cured  by  any  other 
means:  and  we  may  conclude  that  these  last  were  incurable,  and 
that  nature,  more  powerful  than  ^  iiesisted  the  suppression  of  an 
evacuation  tliat  custom  had  rendered  necessary.    At  first  this  meth- 
od was  confined  to  simple  ulcers:  emboldened  by  success,  M.  Yvans 
tried  it  on  ulcers  evidently  in  an  inflammatory  state,  and  which  be- 
fore he  would  have  treated  by  topical  emollients.    He  was  asUmiahed 
to  see  that  the  lead  did  not  only  not  increase  pain,but  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  diminished,  and  shortly  the  ulcer  was  in  a  healthy  state. 
ses  prove  that  this  substance  acts  with  a  promptitude 
[  in  bringing  ulcers,  foul  at  bottom  and  bdving  all 
es  that  are  implied  by  the  name  '^uloeres  sordides,^ 
ly  state.    Three  or  four  days  have  in  general  be^ 
[x>n  after  •cicatrization  has  generally  b^n  to  lake 

g  established  that  jead^  ia  the  form  of  plates,  applied 
beneficial,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  it 
I  lead  enjoy  any  specific  property  ?    Can  it  have  with- 
in it  something  4>eculiar  which,  changing  the  kind  of  irritation  of 
the  ulcerated  jurfiice,  disjxMses  it  to  heal?    Is  there  any  chemical 
action  takes  place,  from  which  might  result  a  compoimd  analogous 
to  the  acetate  of  lead  which  Goulard  and   others  have  so  much 
liraised'?    M.  Menon  thinks  not;  for  it  appears  that  platte  of  brass, 
'  or  gold,  or  silver,  have  nearly  the  same  results.    Lead  is,  however, 
..preferable,  both  being  cheaper  and  also  more  flexible,  so  that  it  is 
modelled  more  ezacUy  to  the  sur&ce.    M.  Menon  thinks  it  acts 
mechanically,  exercising  alight  compression  on  the  borders  of  the 
wound,  and  keeping  ip  oontact  with  it  the  pus  which  many  phyaiol- 
43|gists  think  necessary  to  theibrmatton  of  a  cicatrix. 
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Thismode  of  dressiii^  oonsists  in  the  simile  application  of  athin 
plate  of  lead  on  the  ulcer,  and  keeping  it  in  its  plaoe  by  a  bandage. 
When  it  is  wished  to  be  removed,  the  surfiioe  of  the  ulcer  and  the 
pkte  are  both  wiped  clean,  and  again  hiought  into  contact.  Noth- 
ing can  be  stapler  ,*  and  it  is  a  great  advantage,  not  exposing  the  sur- 
Bice  of  the  sore  too  1«ng  to  tto  action  «f  the  air.  If  granulations 
shoot  up  Uk)  fkst,  tonch  them  wllh  lunar  caustic,  or  powder  ibsm 
with  calcined  alum.^IfOMiofi  Med.  and  Phya,  Journal, 

7.  RemarhMe  dhease  of  the  flptpioon. — ^The  following  mdan- 
dioly  case  is  recofded  by  Dr.  Strambio,  in  an  Italian  Journal,  (^- 
naU  di  Med.)  with  the  appearances  on  dissection. 

A  young  woman  18  years  of  age,  afler  enjoying  herself  at  a  car- 
nival ball,  began  to  coniplaiii.of  pains  in  the  ri^^t  side  of  the  abdo^ 
Bien,  which  increased  in  size,  and  led  to  the  suspicion  that  she  was 
pregnant.  Various  medicines  weve  ineffectually  administered,  and 
whmi  M.  Strambio  was  consalted,  the  patient  piesented  the  following 
phenomena: — fece  pale— pulse  bard  ami  frequent — ^^^  burning  hot 
— ^vomiting  when  fbod  was  taken  into  the  stomach— 'iibdomen  large, 
but  more  so  in  the  right  than  m  the  left  side.  On  examination,  se- 
veral indolent  tumours  were  felt,  which  were  not  painful  unless 
strongly  pressed.  The  lefttmamma  was  shrunk,  and  the  right  more 
enlaigeid  than  natural,  as  well  as  hard.  There  was  supposed  to  be 
iaiammation  of  the  stomach,  and  depletion  was  practised,  locally 
and  generally,  with  fomentations,  &c.  It  was  i^und  that  a  tumour 
preswd  on  the  rectum,  and  {Hevcnted  the  introduction  of  a  pipe,  or 
the  finger.  All  the  symptoms  increased  in  severity,  and  hydrollio- 
raz  supervened,  with  infiltration  of  the  left  lower  extremity.  Death 
soon  took  i^aoe. 

On  dissection,  a  large  effusion  was  found  in  the  chest  and  also  in 
the  pericardium.  The  omentum,  detached  from  the  vidcera  to  which 
it  naturally  adheres,  was  d^^erated  into  an  elastic  substance,  re^  . 
sombling  bnun  rather  than  (at,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  abdom^  . 
and  disposed  into  masses  of  various  sizes,  connected  by  prolonga- 
tions of  the  original  omentum  or  membranous  strips.  The  left  kidr 
ney,  the  spleen,  the  abdominal  aorta,  the  rectum,  the  ovaries,  and  the 
uterus,  were  involved  in  this  morbid  mass,  llie  other  organs  were 
unaltered.  The  disease  was  considered  to  be  caused  by  a  chrooic 
phlegmasia  of  the  epiploon,  excited  by  a  fall  which  the  young  wo- 
man had  experienced  about  a  year  before  her  death. — Medico  Ckir, 
Bev.Jor  1828. 

^^Laryngiiit. — In  a  shwt  clinical  report,,  published  by  Dr.  Mar- 
tinet,, in  a  late  number  of  the  Rejvub  Mbdicalb,  an  interesting  case 
ia  detailed,  of  which  we  shall  give  tba  particu]|us  in  this  place. 

1..  An^na  Sufocant,  The  authoj:  avoids  entering  into  the  dis- 
cussiiM^  whether  cioop  be  a  disease  essentially  different  from  cy- 
nanche  laiyngea  et  tiacbealis.    The  angina  suffocans  is  an  infiam- 
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rofttion  aboat  the^  top  of  the  air-passage,  and  presents  seae  diffiniea- 
oes,  according  as  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  one  or  other  part  of 
the  larynx  or  its  appendages.  The  alteration  of  the  voice,  the  sound 
of  the  cough,  the  distressing  paroxysms  of  suffocation,  the  kind  of 
expectoration,  (when  there  is  expectoration,)  suffice  to  characteiiae 
cvnancke  laryngea  and  cyn.  traehealis;  whiles  on  the  other  hand, 
Ae  tumefaction  and  redness  of  the  velum  palati,  tonsils,  and  pha- 
rynx, together  with  tlie  presence  of  crusts  m  exudatione  of  di^rent 
sizes,  on  these  parts — the  difficulty,  or  even  impossibility,  of  swal- 
lowing— the  regurgitation  of  liquids  through  the  noee,  these  will 
readily  mark  t^  e2dstence  of  cynanche  pharyngea  and  tonsiUaits. 
CEdema  of  the  glottis  may  be  suspected,  when  there  is  a  sensaticm  as 
if  a  foreign  body  were  placed  in  the  thrbat,  and  mate  especially  when 
by  the  finger,  a  kind  of  ring  or  ridge  is  felt  surrounding  the  rima 
glottidis — attended  wiUi  extreme  dyspnoea.  But  oAen  there  is  a 
cpm  plication  of  all  these  affeictions  in  the  same  subject. 

In  some  instances,  the  angina  suffiscans  does  not  show  unequivo- 
eal  characters  of  infiammationj  and  then  our  practice  is  necesaiily 
embarrassed — some  trusting  to  depletion,  some  to  calomel,  andothers 
to  emetics  and  counter-irritation.  In  this  state  of  vacillation  as  to 
the  best  method  of  treatment,  the  patient  often  dies  by  the  r&i»dity 
of  the  disease,  and  the  derangement  wliich  some  of  the  most  Tital 
Unctions  in  the  body  experience.  The  following  case  will  show 
the  path  which  we  ought  to  pursue,  where  the  subject  is  youn^  and 
vigorous.  It  will  also  demonstrate  the  power  of  art  over  one  disease 
at  least. 

Case.  Peter  Chapion,  26  years  of  age,  of  vigorous  and  sangai- 
i^eous  constitution,  came  into  the  Hotel  Dibit  on  the  1 1th  Marchy 
being  that  day  seized  with  acute  pain  in  the  throat,  about  the  tc^  of 
the  larynx,  quickly  followed  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  sense  of 
suffocation.  Eight  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm,  but 
the  sense  of  suffocation  continued,  and  made  progress,  without  in« 
crease  of  frequency  in  the  pulse,  or  elevation  of  heat  on  the  sur&oe. 
Thirtif  leedies  were  applied  round  the  neck,  and,  the  same  evening, 
venesection  was  repeated  to  tis>enty  ounces.  The  dyspncea  was  re- 
lieved by  this  last  bleeding,  and  the  sense  of  suffocation  rendered 
less  imminent.  MusU^rdpediluvia.  l^h  The  pain  at  the  top  of 
the  throat  is  still  acute — the  voice  is  altered  from  its  natural  tenor, 
being  much  weaker-^respiration  difficult  and  sonorous,  but  not  ac 
companied  with  much  sense  of  suflbcation — tumefaction  of  the  ton- 
sils and  uvula — no  appearance  of  albuminous  exudation  on  any 
part  of  the  fauces — tlie  deglutition  is  difficult— pain  on  pressure  of 
the  hrynx.  Some  of  the  physicians,  on  introducing  the  finger, 
thought  they  felt  a  swelling  about  the  rima  glottidis.  There  was  an 
expuition  of  reddish  and  sangiiinolent  saliva — pulse  easily  compres- 
sible and  very  little  increased  in  ftequency — heat  moderate-  coun- 
tenance indicative  of  anxiety— rgreat  prostration  of  strength — lace 
iH^ither  pale  nor  flushed,  but  the  circulation  apparently  impeded — ia- 
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abilily  to  deviate  from  the  upright  poetafe.     VeneseUian-^blUUr  to 
ike  nuchor-'-purgaihei-'Sif^apisna  to  the  lower  extremities.    This 
day  passed,  like  the  preceding,  in  a  state  of  constant  dyspnoea,  with 
occasional  paroxysms  of  sense  of  sufibcation,  not,  however,  so  threat- 
ening as  to  require  tracheotomy.    Sixty  leeches  were  applied  round 
the  necky  and  a  cataplasm  over  the  bites.     13<A.  The  sense  of  suf- 
focation is  diminished,  and  the  patient  can  fill  the  chest,  by  a  deep 
inspiration— eicpectoration  very  difficult,  but  changing  in  character 
to  the  muco-purulent  form. .  Tweniiy  more  leeches  to  the  neck.    On 
examination  with  the  stethoscope,  the  breathing  washeard  much  more 
distinctly  in  one  side  of  the  chest  than  in  the  otl 
queux  indicated  inflammatory  action  of  the  mucc 
bronchia.    From  this  time,  the  expectoration  b< 
dyspnoea  less,  until  convalescence  was  establishc 
Remarks.    The  above  is  a  good  sample  of  thi 
laryn^tis.    The  depiction,  except  in  the  first  inj 
decided;  but  theHoTBL  Drtu  physicians  deprived  themselves  of  a 
powerful  means  of  checking  inflammatory  action,  by  withholding 
nauseating  doses  of  antimony  and  calomel,  which  increase  the  intes- 
tinal secretions,  and  save  a  great  deal  sanguineous  depletion. — Ihid. 

9.  Enlargement  of  the  Upper  Lip. — In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Journal  de  Progres,  Dr.  Paillard  has  drawn  the  attention  of  his  bre- 
thren to  the  treatmtot  of  this  pecuKar  deformity.  He  observes  that 
*  this  said  enlargement  is  generally  considered  as  an  effect,  as  well  as 
a  sign  of  scrofiila.  It  usually  appears  in  scrofulous  subjects,  and 
in  that  period  of  life  when  scrofula  prevails— and  it  generally  disap- 
pears when  the  scrofulous  diathesis  ceases,  or  is  overcome.  But  we 
occasionally  observe  tfiis  phenomenon  where  there  is  no  scrofula  in 
Ihe  constitution,  and  it  sometimes  remains  as  a  striking  deformity, 
after  the  other  symptoms  of  scrofiila  have  entirely  vanished. 

If,  in  a  scrofidous  subject,  we  examine  this  swelling  of  the  upper 
lip,  we  find  th^  cellular  tissue  more  abundant  than  natural,  and  infil- 
trated with  a  serous  fluid — the  muscles  more  pale  and  flabby  than  in 
a  healthy  subject— the  skin  very  pallid  or  sinning,  and,  as  it  were, 
infiltrated.  Sometimes  this  swelling  is  covered  with  ulcerations, 
which  discharge  a  matter  that  forms  into  scabs,  which  faH  ofl*,  and 
axe  renewed  from  time  to  time.  The  cellular  tissue,  then,  appears  to 
be  the  seat  of  this  aflection.  But  the  treatment  difiers,  according  as 
the  complaint  is  an  indication  of  scrofula,  or  indepmlent  of  that 
diathesis.  In  the  firmer ^  case,  local  treatment  is  of  no  avail,  and 
we  must  cure  the  local  complaint  through  the  medium  of  the  coa 
0titution.  In  the  latter  case,  iibe  local  treatment  now  to  be  mention- 
ed is  efficacious.  This  operation  connsts  in  an  incision  from  one 
angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  other,  along  the  inner  side  of  the  appa 
lip,  and  thus,  in  fik^t,  dissecting  away  a  mass  of  condensed  cellular 
tissue  formitig  the  swelling.  Thehaemorrhageis  very  great;  but  it 
oither  ceases  spoataaeoniAy^  or  may  be  restAuned  by  ligature  of  the 
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bleeding  vessels.    The  operation  is  very  painful,  but  not  dangerDinr, 
and  it  removes  a  deformity  which  givep  a  peculiarly  stupid  cast  of 
countenance  to  the  individual  afflicted  with  it.    For  the  cases  detail- 
ed in  illustration  of  the  above  proceeding,  we  must  refer  to  tbe  Jour- 
nal already  quoted,  vol.  3,  1 827.— iWrf. 

10.  Baron  Larrey  on  Fractures. — ^By  a  private  communication, 
we  learn  that  the  above  mentioned  veteran  has  projected  and  makes 
use  of,  an  extraordinary  dressing  for  fractured  limbs.    He  encircles 
the  whole  of  the  member  with  compresses  and  bandages  soaked  in 
inous  substances,  which,on  drying,  form  a  complete 
inflexible  case  for  the  injured  limb.    This  he  ap- 
\  fracture  be  simple  or  compound,  and  never  takes  it 
i  comi^eted,  whatever  may  be  tbe  degree  of  swel- 
ir  even  suppuration,  that  supervenes.    The  swelling 
d,  or  subisides,  vrithout  danger — the  infiltration  or 
ibsorbed — and  the  process  of  re-union  goes  on  safe- 
not  improbable  that,  in  simple  fractures  this  plan 
may  have  some  advantages  over  the  splints  and  bandages  now  in  use. 
Baron  Larrey^s  apparatus  forms  a  complete  shell  or  mould  tint  adapts 
itself  to  every  part  of  the  limbos  surfkce,and  thus  forms  a  more  per- 
manent and  imperturbable  case  for  the  member,  than  any  apparatus 
which  can  be  constructed  of  sfdints.    There  is  this  advantage,  also,  . 
that  the  member  is  never  distuibed  by  subsequent  examinations  or 
adjustments — a  frequent  source  of  di^lacement  of  the  bones.    But . 
how  far  this  apparatus  will  apply  to  compound  fractures,  especially 
where  there  is  much  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  or  shattering  of  the 
hones,  we  will  not  venture  to  say.    We  should  suppose  that  it  never 
can  become  generally  applicable  in  such  cases.    We  undentand, 
however,  that  some  of  the  Parisian  surgeons  are  adopting  the  plaA 
of  the  Baron.— Ft(2e/ofimaZde  FrogresjwA.  iv. — iWd. 

11.  PkyMhgkai  qnd  Paikohgiealrestdis  of  extkpai^ 
Kidneys, — [Professor  Mateb,  of  Bonn.] — Passing  over  the  crude 
speculations  of  the  ancients,  respecting  the  functions  of  the  kidneys, 
and  the  role  which  this  function  occupies  in  the  animal  economy — . 
passing  over,  also,  the  instances  in  which  these  oigans  were  fiiund 
wanting  in  fetuses  and  in  monstera,  we  shall  come  at  once  to  mo- 
dem times,  when  experiments  have  been  made  vdth  care,  and  their 
effects  accurately  noted. 

When  Richerand  extirpated  one  kidney  of  an  animal,  no  inconve- 
nience appeared  to  ensue;  but,  when  both  kidneys  were  removed,  a 
morbid  condition  obtained,  and  death  took  place  in  a  very  few  days. 
In  all  Richerand^s  experiments,  the  gall-bladder  vras  found  goiged 
afVer  death.  The  principal  phenomena  which  succeeded  the  abla- 
tion of  both  kidnevs,  were — Vomiting,  tremors,  smallness  of  pulse, 
urinous  odour  in  the  liquids  vomited,  borborigmi,  intermissions  of 
the  pulse,  coldness  of  the  body— death  in  three  days.    On  dissec- 
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tkHi,9oiiie  effiiBUNi  wa% found  in  the  atxlomeii,  Init  no  inflammation; 
venous  system  gorged  with  blood — no  alteration  in  the  chest—- slight 
efiusion^nto  the  cerebral  Tentricles.  In  some  cases,  the  animal  died 
in  a  quartet  of  an  hour  afler  the  extirpation,  and  nearly  the  sane 
symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  presented  themselves. 

Prevost  and  Dumas  made  similar  experiments,  and  they  discovered 
the  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood,  after  renal  ablation.  M.  Mayer 
made  a  number  of  experiments,  of  which  he  has  detailed  ten,  in  a 
late  number  of  a  French  journal.  We  shall  only  give  the  imlts, 
and  not  the  details. 

1.  The  extirpation  of  both  kidneys  causes  inevitable  death  of  the 
animal,  at  various  intervals. 

2.  The  principal  phenomena  observed  were  tremors;  crying  appa- 
rently firom  internal  pains;  and,  finally,  convulsions  and  death. 

3.  There  were  no  weU-marked  symptoms  of  abdominal  infiam- 
mation. 

4.  The  operation  is  followed  by  the  secreti<m,  in  various  organs  of 
the  body,  of  a  fluid,  having  all  the  physical  characters  of  urine. — 
This  secretion  takes  place,  paiticularly  in  the  abdomen,  chest,  peri- 
cardium, ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  eye.  stomach,  and  intestinal 
eanal.  It  even  takes  place  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  liv^r,  lungs, 
muscles,  testicles,  &c. 

This  urinous  serum  was  submitted  to  chemical  analysis,  and  oar 
author^  experience  coincided  vnth  that  of  Prevost  and  Dumas,  who 
al^o  detected  urea  in  the  Uood  of  animals,  after  ablation  of  the  kid- 
neys, corresponding  with  the  fiict,  that  men,  whose  kidneys  have 
been  aftcted  with  organic  disease,  have  vomited  up  matters  clearly 
of  a  urinous  character.  We  cannot,  then,  says  our  authors,  daiy, 
that  a  urinous  liquid  may  be  formed,  under  the  above  circumstances, 
in  various  other  parts,  besides  the  kidneys — but  particularly  in  secre- 
ting structures. 

Dr.  Mayer  thinks  it  prdbaUe  that  the  cause  of  death,  after  these 
experiments,  is  owing  to  the  irritation  of  the  brain,  firom  the  urinous 
fluid  thrown  out  there. — Journal  CompUmeKtaircr^lbid, 

12.  SeeHon  of  ike  Pneumo-GoHric  Nerves,  [M.  Duput.  Veter- 
inary School  of  Alfort.]  It  is  now  ascertained,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  section  of  the  par  vagum,  on  both  sides,  destroys  an  animal,  say 
the  horse,  in  a  few  hours,  by  paralyzing  the  muscles  about  the 
larynx,  and  thus  causing  asphyxia.  When  death  is  thus  produced, 
we  cannot  properly  ascertain  the  real  efiects  of  the  interruption  of 
the  nervous  influence  on  the  stomach,  lungs,  and  other  organs.  M. 
Ddpu^,  tberefbre,  in  his  experiments,  opens  the  trachea  of  the  horae^ 
by  which  the  animal  is  made  to  live  firom  fifty  to  sixty  hours.  The 
flentleroan  in  question,  has  laid  some  experiments  lately  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  Pftris^  in  which  the  efl^ts  of  the  'poeumo-gastric 
section  are  shown.  Thus,  the  nerves  were  divided  in  both  sides  of  a 
horse's  neck)  and  portions  cut  away.    Tracheotomy  wae  then  imme< 
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diatdypeifiNmed.  The  animal  was  cuefuliy  examinied  at  oertaiii 
periods,  and  also  bled  befoie  and  after  the  operation,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  e^ts  of  the  section  on  the  blood,  as  well  as  on  various 
functions.  Two  hours  after  the  section,  there  was  no  alteration  in 
the  functions  of  respiration,  circulation,  &ui.  The  animal  continu- 
ed to  eat  as  before.  In  four  hours,  the  breathing  was  accelerated — 
the.blood  from  the  carotid  was  now  darker  in  colour  than  before — 
the  animal  ate  and  drank,  but  deglutition  seemed  performed  by  a 
convulsive  action,  and  liquids  returned  by  the  wound  in  the  trachea. 
At  the  end  of  16  hours,  the  breathing  was  slow  and  deep — much 
mucous  flowed  ftom  the  wound  in  the  trachea,  and  the  food  returned 
by  the  same  aperture — the  action  of  the  heart  is  much  weakened—* 
arterial  blood  is  now  nearly  as  dark  as  venous.  The  fourth  examina- 
tion, at  the  end  of  28  hours,  showed  no  material  alteration.  At  40 
hours  from  the  operation,  the  animal  had  great  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing— the  blood  from  an  artery  was  quite  black — the  oesophagus  was 
felt  to  be  crammed  with  food — and  the  hoise  was  comatose.  At  52 
hours,  the  breathing  was  stertorous,  and  he  soon  died. 

Dissection,  There  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  brain.  All  the 
parts  forming  the  aperture  in  the  lar]mx  were  swelled  and  red,  so 
that  the  passage  was  almost  entirely  closed.  The  mucous  mem^ 
braneof  the  larynx  and  trachea  was  red,  and  otherwise  discoloured, 
but  these  were  considered  cadaveric  phenomena.  The  lungs  were 
inflamed  and  hepatised — the  bronchia  were  filled  with  mucosities. 
.The  substance  of  the  heart  wasmuch  softened,  and  its  cavities  filled 
with  black  blood.  The  oBsophagus  was  filled  with  alimentary  mat- 
ters, as  were  the  pharynx  and  nasil  cavities.  The  stomach  was  filled 
and  distended  with  food  almost  dry,  and  adherent  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  organ,  which  was  of  a  red  colour.  There  was  n6 
chyme  in  any  of  the  intestines.  The  liver  was  enlarged,  and  there 
were  several  large  black  spots  on  the  spleen. 

From  the  above,  and  other  experiments  of  a  »milar  kind,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  section  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves  stofis  the  sanguific- 
tive  (arterializing)  process  in  the  lungs — paralyzes  the  oesophagus 
--and  puts  an  end  to  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and,  consequent- 
ly, digestion,  in  the  stomach. 

Tl^  experimenter,  found,  in  this,  and  several  other  cases,  that  a 
peculiar  eflfect  isproduced  on  the  spleen  by  these  operations — ^name- 
ly that  its  blood  is  changed,  and  capable  of  producing  a  disease  in 
other  animals,  when  introduced  by  a  puncture^  whidi  aflfects  tkar 
spleens  and  causes  death.  The  same  was  found  to  be  the  case  with 
the  spleens  of  animals  living  in  marshy  countries,  where  intermit- 
tents  prevail. — Ihid, 

15.  OntheEfecU  of  Cupping  Glasses  on  the  Devdopement  of 
Vaccine  Pustules,  \Joum,  Gen,de  Med.  Mars^  1828.]— The  mem-  ' 
here  of  the  Academie  Royale  de  Medecine  have  been,  for  some  time, 
endeavouring  to  prove  the  efl^ts  of  exhausted  glasses  on  virus  and 
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poisoii  hnerted  into  the  skin,  but  tbey  do  Bot  af>pear  to  bave  yet  ar- 
nved  at  any  satisfactory  conclusioa  Did  Dr.  Barry^s  tiieory  of  ab- 
oorptioB  hkd  to  so  iisefbl  a  point  in  practice  as  to  enable  us  to  arrest 
tbe  progress  of  poison  inserted  into  the  skin,  it  would  be  worthy  of 
some  atteatlon,  however  contrary  to  the  laws  of  physic  it  might  ajp* 
petr.  Dr.  Barry,  conceiving  that  the  absorbent  fluids  are  driven  up 
towards  tbe  heurt  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  cm  the  surface  of 
the  body,  was  naturally  led  to  suppose  that,  by  depriving  any  part  of 
ttet  surface  of  atmospheric  pressure,  no  absorption  could  go  on  in 
tlmt  part  whilst  so  deprived.  Facts,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been 
collected,  tend  to  support  this  opinion,  although  they  prove  no  mate 
that  the  fluid  in  the  absorbent  vessels  is  propelled  by  ^e  weight  of 
the  svperincnmbent  atmosphere,  than  the  flow  of  blood  out  of  a 
panctured  vein  proves  that  the  atmosphere  attracts  the  fluid,  against 
its  own  gravity,  out  of  the  punctured  vessel.  The  committee  ap- 
poiated  hf  the  Academie  to  examine  Dr.  Barry ^s  experiments,  found 
that  no  absorption  went  on  under  a  vacuum;  that,  in  fact,  if  poison 
be  inserted  into  the  skin,  and  a  copping  glass,  with  the  air  exhfiu8te4 
from  it,  be  applied  over  the  part,  the  absorption  of  that  poison  into 
the  system  is  prevented.  .M.  Itard,  wbhing  to  satisfy  himself  of  this 
fiict,  repeated  the  experiment,  not  by  inserting  poison,  as  Dr.  Barry 
did,  but  by  inoculating  the  part  with  the  ^ccine  virus.  He  vaccina- 
ted a  child  on  the  shoukiers  by  several  punctures,  over  some  of  which 
he  applied  glasses,  whilst  tbe  rest  were  lefl  uncovered.  The  punc- 
tures  which  weie  covered  by  tbe  glasses  formed  no  pustules,  whereas 
all  those  which  had  not  been  so  covered,  gave  rise  to  vaccine  pus- 
tiiles,  possessing  the  usual  characters.  IM.  Bousquet  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  M.  Itard's  experiment,  so  that  he  determined 
to  repeat  it  on  a  large  scale,  at  the*bureati  of  public  vaccination  of 
tbe  Academie.  M.  Bousquet  obtained  a  very  di£^nt  result  from 
that  whkb  M.  Itard  had  obtained.  In  the  experiments  of  the  former, 
the  glasses  appeared  to  have  scarcely  any  sensible  efifect  in  prevent- 
ing the  puBCtirre  from  forming  a  pustule.  It  appears  to  be  the  gen- 
eral opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Academie,  that  a  vacuum 
produced  over  the  puncture  may  prevent  the  action  of  poison  on  the 
system,  which  generally  takes  place  very  suddenly,  and  in  a  d^ree 
proportiofted  to  the  dose;  but  that  it  is  different  with  regard  to  a 
tirusj  which  has  the  property  of  reproduction,  and  whose  action  b 
slow. 

This  subject  appears  to  us  easily  explained.  The  application  of 
an  exhausted  glass  to  a  part  will  suspend  the  function  of  absorption 
in  that  pert  while  it  reoMins  on.  It  acts  in  two  ways  in  doing  this; 
first,  by  the  pressure  of  its  edge  on  the  absorbing  vessels  running 
fiom  the  part,  therebv  otoructing  the  motion  of  their  contents;  se- 
oond)  by  expanding  Aese  vessels  bepond  thetr  natural  caUbre,  there- 
by suspending  their  function  for  the  time.  The  absorbents  are  na- 
Rurally  intended  to  sustain  tbe  weight  of  the  atmospl^re,  and  when 
flns  weight  is  removed,  they  necessanly  expand,  and  assume  a 
No.  Vilw  6 
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calibre  wUch  is  not  natural  to  them.  The  arteries  and  ymns  do  tiie 
same.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  absorbents,  whUe  in  this  state, 
can  bring  their  sides  together  in  order  to  press  forward  their  con- 
tents. I^  it  be  tried  whether  a  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  wfli 
be  able  to  contract  so  in  a  vacuum.  As  the  vacuum  of  a  cupfiing 
|lass  suspends  the  tonicity  or  contractility  of  the  blood-fesseb  where 
It  is  applied,  nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  that  it  suspends 
that  of  the  absorbent  vesaels,  whose  coats  are  much  mote  delicate 
than  those  of  the  arteries  and  veins.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  natural  to  ail  the  vessds,  as  it  is 
to  all  other  terrestrial  objects,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  causes  whkh 
determine  their  physical  &rm;  it  is  also  one  of  the  causes  wfaidi 
tables  them  to  perifbrm  their  functions,  but  it  does  not  billow  from 
this  that  they  act  like  syphons,  more  than  it  does  that  the  intesti* 
nai  tube  acts  so. 

Now  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  also  probable,  that  all  the  poison^ 
or  ev^  vims,  may  be  extracted,  in  some  instances,  if  an  exhausted 
glass  is  applied  immediately  after  its  introduc^on^— that  is,  if  the 
glass  is  applied  before  the  poison  or  virus  has  entered  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  absorbents.  It  may,  by  this  means,  be  washed  out  bf 
the  blood.  But  sliould  it  once  enter  the  extremities  of  the  absorb- 
ents, nothing  but  a  retrograde  action  of  these  vessels  could  discharge 
it  again ;  for,  as  the  edge  of  ttte  glass  extends  all  round  to  somedu- 
tance  beyond  the  wound,  and  as  there  is  no  pressure  between  the 
glass  and  the  wound  to  force  the  poison  back,  it  must  necessahiy  le^ 
main  at  rest  there,  unless  it  can  run  back  under  to  the  law  of  gravity. 
The  only  chance  of  abstracting  the  poison  when  it  has  once  ^ter-  « 
ed  the  extremities  of  the  absorbents,  would  be,  by  using  a  very  snrii 
glass,  which  would  barely  extend  beyond  the  edges  of  the  wound. 
It  is  g^erally  supposed,  that,  because  an  exhausted  cupping  glass 
extracts  blood  from  a  piuncture,  it  must  also  extract  the  contents  of 
the  absorbents,  or^iny  thing  else  which  may  be  in  the  wound.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  Mood  is  constadtfy  forced  by  the 
action  of  the  heart  towards  that  part,  as  well  as  towards  others;  it 
therefore  flows  out  at  the  puncture.  But  as  there  is  nothing  to  force 
the  contents  of  the  absorbents  in  a  retrograde  direction,.that  portion 
of  the  fluid  situated  between  the  edge  of  ihe  glass  and  the  wooiid 
will  remain  at  rest,  but  the  fluid  atuated  between  the  glass  and  the 
heart  may,  and  probably  does,  flow  on  in  its  natural  course.  It  is 
true  that  the  absorbents  running  into  the  wound  from  the  distal  side 
-  of  the  glass  naay  pour  out  their  contents,  but  it  is  not  probaWe  that 
M*y  of  *^e  poison  enters  the  divided  extremities  of  theee. 

Now  it  would  be  advantageous  to  apply  immediately  an  echatM- 
t^  glass  over  the  bite  of  a  rabid  azHmid,  in  order  to  suspend  the  ab- 
-sorpticm  of  the  virus  until  instruments  could  be  procured,  and  the 
consent  of  the  patient  and  his  firiends  obtained,  to  have  the  part  ex- 
cised.   The  absorption  of  any  other  virus  or  poison  Bii|^  be  sua* 
pended  in  the  same  way  for  a  period,  to  allow  time  to  decide  upon 
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Ab  best  ])bo'of  tieatm^t  to  be  puisned.  But  sboold  exciakm  be 
considered  necessary,  all  the  parts  which  bavebem  covered  by  glass 
should  be  removed  before  the  patient  can  be  considered  safe. — Lon. 
Med.  and  Surg.  J0umdls  No,  1 . 

tl.  Analytical. 

1 4«  Coffee.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Did.  de  Scien.  Med^ihere 
is  an  interesting  article  on  Cofiee,  by  a  distinguished  French 
physician,  Dr.  Nysten.  The  Arabs  Were  the  first  who  pre- 
pared a  drink  from  the  seeds  of  this  plant.  Its  English  and 
French  names  are  derived  from  the  Turkish  name  Caouhe.  It 
is  curious  to  trace  the  migration  of  this  celebrated  plant  from 
the  old  to  the  new  world.  Near  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century 
it  was  darned  by  the  Dutch  from  Moka  to  Batavia^and  soon 
afterwards  from  the  latter  place  to  Amsterdam;,  whence  in 
1719  M.  Resson  introduced  it  into  the  green  houses  of  the 
royal  garden,  at  Paris.  From  thence  it  was  transported  to 
the  West  Indies,  by  M.  Declieux,  who  during  his  voyage  de- 
prived himself  of  a  portion  of  his  own  drinking  water,  to 
refresh  and  sustain  the  young  plant.  It  was  first  cultivated 
in  the  islands  of  Martinico,  St.  Domingo  and  Gaudeloupe. 

Dr.  Nysten  treats  of  the  qualities  and  efiects  of  Cofiee 
under  two  heads,  burnt  and  unbumt.  Its  effects  in  the  former 
state  being  well  known,  we  shall  pass  over  what  he  says  con- 
cerning them,  to  present  our  readers  with  a  translation  of 
what  he  has  collected  relative  to  the  medicinal  powers  of 

Cqffee^unbwmi.  K^offee  not  roasted  or  torrefied  imparts  to  wa- 
ter a  greenish  yellow  colour  j  from  whence  is  derived  the  name 
lenum  coffee,  which  has  been  given  to  this  drink,  recommend- 
ed by  Andry  {Traite  des  alimensdu careme)  and  by  Rostan  and 
^jhxner  (Acta  Helvetica  tom.y.  p.  384.)  But  it  is,  principally, 
at  a  later  period,  that  the  attention  of  physicians  has  been  call- 
ed, by  professor  Grindel,  to  unbumt  Coffee ;  which  he  regards 
(ouvr.  periodiques  cites)  as  a  good  substitute  for  the  Peruvian 
Bark.    It  was  at  the  clinical  establishment  of  the  imperial 
University  at  Dorpat,  in  Russia,  that  this  author  made  his 
experiments;  andit  was  especially  in  intermittent  fevers,  that 
this  medicine  was  administered  to  advantage.    It  was,  how* 
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ever,  given  with  success  as  a  tonic  in  many  otfier  nialei* 
dies*  M.  G  rindel  has  given  it  in  powder,  in  decoction,  and  in 
extract.  To  prepare  the  powder,  the  Coffee  covered  with 
water  is  to  be  exposed  to  a  moderate  fire,  until  it  becooies 
moist;  it  is  then  to  be  placed  in  an  oven,  so  lemperatefy  heat- 
ed as  not  to  bum  it,  and  left  to  dry,  when  it  may  be  easily 
pulverized.  To  make  a  strong  decoction,  the  author  directs 
us  to  boihan  ounce  of  Coffee  in  18  ounces  of  water,  until  it  is  * 
reduced  to  six:  he  advises  that  we  should  prepare  the  ex« 
tract  in  earthen,  instead  of  iron  vessels.. 

^Of  more  than  80  cases  of  intermittent  fever  he  scarcely 
found  one  which  resisted  the  action  of  Coffee,  prepared  in  one 
of  these  modes.  In  powder^  the  strongest  dose  which  he 
gave,  was  a  scruple  every  two  or  three  hours.  It  rarely 
happened  that  the  most  obstinate  intermittents  did  not  yield 
to  two  ounces  of  thia  powder.  Sixteen  ounces  of  the  decoc- 
tion were  found  to  answer  the  sam^  purpose.  M.  Grindel 
frequently  gave  the  decoction  to  second  the  action  of  the 
powder.  The  dose  of  the  extract  is  variable  and  similar  to 
that  of  the  extract  of  cinchona.  When  we  administer  Coffee 
as  a  tonic,  the  extract  has  appeared  to  M.  Grindel  to  be  the 
best  preparation.  Among  many  interesting  cases  in  which 
this  medicine  was  administered  successfully  as  a  tonic,  we  find 
that  of  a  man,  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age,  who  having 
been  cured  of  a  dropsy  of  the  chest*  remained  in  a  state  of 
emaciation  accompanied  with  diarrhoea,  which  resisted  the  ac* 
tion  of  the  Bark.  After  having  laid  aside  for  some  time  eve- 
ry kind  of  medicine,  and  finding  that  the  disease  still  continu- 
ed, recourse  was  had  to  the  extract  of  Coffee,  combined  with 
a  little  opium,  and  dissolved  in  water;  but  the  mixture  occa- 
sioned pain  in  the  bowels,  and  they  afterwards  limited  them- 
selves to  the  Cofiee  alone,  in  the  dose  of  two  spoonfuls  a  day, 
dissolved  in  about  six  ounces  of  water.  This  medicine  grad- 
ually moderated  the  disease  and  improved  the  condition  of 
the  patient,  so  that  when  he  had  taken  about  twelve  ounces 
at  the  end  of  two  months,  he  was  quite  cured. 

**A  woman  had  lost,  in  a  few  years,  nine  children,  who  had 
died  between  the  ages  of  two  and  three  year8,of  atrophy  attend- 
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ed,  in  the  close,  with  coUiquatiye  diarrhoea.  The  tenth,  aged 
eighteen  months,  was  on  the  point  of  falling  under  the  same 
disease.  The  Bark  passed  unaltered  from  the  bowels,  and 
'  other  medicines  were  given  without  eflfect,  when  they  resort- 
ed to  the  decocti6n  of  Coffee,  with  a  little  tragacanth  and  ex- 
tract of  tormentil.  Afterwards,  however,  thej  limited  them- 
selves to  the  decoction  of  Coffee,  which  was  continued  for. 
nine  weeks,  when  tiie  child  was  perfectly  cured. 

^The  facts  which  we  have  cited  from  Dr.  Grindel,  and 
which  might  be  collected  from  the  Bibliotheque  Medkale  are 
sufficient  to  establish  the  efficacy  of  unburnt  Coffee,  as  an 
excellent  tonic  aiid  febrifuge.'' 

15.  Respiration  of  Cold  air  in  Pulmonary  diseasei, — In  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Number  3, 
and  the  New-York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  June 
1828,  Dr.  Charles  Drake,  of  the  city  of  New-York,  has  pub- 
lished two  interesting  papers .  on  this  subject.  lie  caused 
patients  labouring  under  various  forms  and  grades  of  bron- 
chial inflammation,  to  inhale,  for  a  limited  time,  an  atmos- 
phere, artificially  cooled  to  50®  40®  and  even  2J5®  of  Fahren- 
heit; at  the  same  time  keeping  the  surface  of  the  body  in  a 
state  of  excitement  and  transpiration  by  means  of  extra 
clothing  orbed  covering.  The  seda  ive  effect  on  the  pulse 
was  geners^y  decided;  and  in  scleral  interesting  cases  a 
speedy  cure  was  effected.  Dr.  D.  does  not  consider  it  a 
remedy  for  genuine  phthisis.  He  has  resorted  to  three  dif- 
ferent modes  of  application.  First,  causing  his  patients  to 
breathe  throu^  a  tube,  inunersed  in  pounded  ice;  or,  when 
he  wished  to  employ  air  cooled  below  the  fireezing  point,  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  common  salt.  Secondly,  requiring  them 
to  respire  through  a  tube  connected  with  the  external  air,  in 
winter.  Thirdly,  exposing  them  to  such  an  atmosphere,  so 
clad  as  to  defend  the  surface  of  the  body^  from  its  refrigera- 
ting influence.  Dr.  D.  inquires,  with  much  plausibility, 
whether  a  part  of  the  benefit  which  the  phthisical  often  de^ 
nye  from  travelling,may  not  arise  firom  jtheir  breathing  a  cooler 
and  fresher  air.  We  recommend  his  plan  to  the  considen^ 
tion  of  ihe  profession* 
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of  the  4jf¥rican  Jw^mal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sdema^ 
Ou  SaiweL  Jacksoo,  of  Ifortbomberland,  P^ .  wett  knowa  to 
the  piofessipD  in  the  UiuM  States,  at  tb^  autfaoir  of  several 
valuable  papers,  He^  mseried  acommu^icatioQ  qd  the  edicaq^ 
of  UteterB  in  preventing  Abortion.  He  does  not,  as  yet,  veihr 
.ture  to  insist  QpQ^  tbeip,  as  a  T^qn^ij  for  the  q^scarriages 
which  occar  to  the  same  patient^  maDj  Uipes  in  succesBioi^-^ 
tmd  which  constitute  one  of  the  cppr^riqi  fMdfamany^huidA 
t  prqouring  acquisition  to  the  ipe^Q?  already  in  use,  for  pre- 
venting abortion  from  occasional  or  apcidental  cfiu^es;  and 
that  cases  of  this  kind,  loo  often  call  fqv  other  ai^  tbw  that 
which  is  generally  employed,  every  physician  of  extensive 
practice  nvp^t  admit  That  Dr.  ].  ipay  speak  to  our  readeips 
for  himself^  we  shall  extract  the  fi^Uowing  ifiterestinjg  case: 

^  Case  f . — About  two  months  eance,  we  were  sent  for  to  visit  tbe 
wHe  <^  P.L.  in  Saobafy,lMit  not  bong  able  to^attead  forsometiaiei 
we  fouMy  oil  ain^  a$  4^  ipoq«$,  Ibat  our  fi?^nd,  Qr.  PaicB  of  d^^ 
town  bad  boBn  called.  Tbe.  pstipnt,  in  tbe  sixth  month  of  her  pieg- 
nancy,  bad  made  a  misstep  Uie  day  before,  from  whicb  she  sumied 
some  pain  in  her  back  duringthe  wbde  night;  ia  the  morning  shs 
walked  out,  but  flximd  hendf  WMMiMlbr  it,  and,  npon  returni^ 
tfbe  wa^  sei^  with  bearing  pains,  fi:)^9wed  by  such  a  dis<£aig)^  of 
water  as  led  her  to  suppose  that  the  membranes  were  ruptured :  tbe 
pain  increased,  with  frequent  gashes  of  water,  and  by  the  time  Dr. 
Frice  had  arrived,  it  waaexoe«¥ely  mlent,  eemiag  i>^  at  regular  in- 
ftf^malaef  about  five  numtea  and  l]^aclung  down  the.  tbigbs;  stebad 
also  a  seme  strangury  which  oUiged  her  to  rise  fiequentt j;  and  jjass 
a  few  drops  of  urine  with  great  pain.  Dr.  P.  bad  directed  an  enema 
of  laudanum,  half  an  ounce,  which  she  had  retained  witbout  any  ai- 
hnkktiqa,'  tbooph  at  laaat  an  houv  and  a  b^lf  had  now  elapsed. 

Th^  a«  tfterf  wi^s,  a«  we  bdiav^i,  a  v^  Uttl^  pi44lQUs,  theref  had 
been  some  sanguineus  show,  an4  after  tbe  most  careful  inquisition, 
we  presumed  that  tbe  membranes  bad  given  way,  and  tbe  ^ter  parsed 
M  Tbe  uteres  vras  in  its  proper  site,  Uie  pains  did  not  seem  to  af- 
iact  it  vary  oonsiderablp,  and  tbenfore  even  if  abortion  were  to  be 
considered  aa  Sai^ly  inevitable  tbese  w^ce  not  the  proper  pains  to 
produce  it,  and  hence  they  were  to  be  subdued  if  possible.  Hcf 
pulse  was  too  feeble  to  admit  of  bleeding,  and  moreover  sbe  was  of 
a  peculiar  oonstitution,  and  seldom  profited  by  the  loes  of  blood. 
Solid  Qpiiwi  was  now  giyen  in  do^^g  of  five  miua,  with  tbe  hope 
that  in  coiyunctbn  with  the  enema  already  taken,  it  would  subdue 
these  pains  and  prepare  the  system  for  the  supervention  i)i  genuine 
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porary  rdi^f,  and  dU  not  fail  to  bring  on  severe  Tomiting,  which  «i- 
^^yB  renevved  the  pressing  pains.  Two  indications  tberefoie  arose-*^ 
to  subdtie  Ibe  pains^lutd  to  ckmipose  the  stomach.  The  Uadi  dnop 
andpareglidcetixirsbeahlttMved^aiidhienee  wo  continued  togtfeath 
Bd  opittm  hy  the  stoiaaeh)  and  hmdanam  .by  ii^tion;  but  no  sooner 
did  the  pain  a^ifle  imder  diese  anodynes^  dian  a  dieadftil  fomiling 
ensued,  which  cobBtantly  renewed  it.  We  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
systemunder  the  Meadyinfluenoeof  opiitea,  being  caielbl  to  admw- 
ister  some  as  soon  as  the  eifects  ot  the  preoeding  doie  began  to  jab- 
ttd6  into  liffigoot  and  sickness;  we  trM  to  con^K)Be  th6  atonMH:h 
mik  ethidr,  elixir  vitriol,  lupuline,  ginger  tea,  ah  article  w^  hav6  found 
of  great  service  in  the  nausea  left  by  opium.  But  all  these  applied 
tions  were  vain;  either  vomiting  or  pain,  and  sometimes  both,  weie 
coatinndly  present,  and  the  state  of  the  poor  sufferer  was  truly  bann- 
ing. We  must  confess  that  in  such  a  case  the  acetate  of  morphia, 
or  the  denarcptised  laudanum  ought  to  have  been  used,  but  we  bad 
rather  unjustifiably  neglected  to  ptoeure  these  artteles,  having  always 
found  an  acetic  preparation  on  the  principles  of  the  blade  drop^  to 
answer  as  a  succedaneum  to  common  laudanum. 

Here  let  us  observe  that  we  ^ould  have  applied  a  blisleir  to  tb* 
lumbar  regioif  st  firsts  had  it  not  b^  ^at  wo  looked  upon  ahortjeia 
as  inevitaUe,  and  consid^ed  that  genuine  laebour  would  soon  super- 
vene. But  QOW9  after  a  struggle  of  two  days  and  nights,  without  any 
advantage  beinff  sained,  we  proposed  to  our  colleague  theapplicatioti 
of  a  blister,  ahd  he  readily  Consented,  though  he  acknowledged  the 
practice  to  be  ditirdly  new  to  htm.  JustittproporiiQliaiilheplasiar 
drew,  the.pain  receded,  and  was  klU  no  more  after  the  blister  was 
fuUy  drawn.  So  contplete  was  the  cure  that  a  tremendous  fiie  the 
following  night,  which  suddenly  consuiMd  A  large  wood^  bam  with- 
in twenty  perches  of  her  house,  and  alamed  her  excessively,  did  not 
renew  the  pains.  Even  theetranguiy  was  entirely  lemoved  1^  the 
blister,  and  did  not  return.  She  has  continued  wdl  ever  since,  and 
'she  now  feels  the  fetus  as  vigorous  as  before.  She  Was  of  opinion 
that  at  least  half  a  gallon  of  water  was  gtaduaUy  dteshaigod  in  the 
cours^of  the  first  two  days.  That  the  ttquoramnii  may  paasoi^aad 
the  fcBtus  survive,  is  probably  incontrovertible,  but  it  certainly  occurs 
so  seldom  as  to  be  justly  considered  a  very  rare  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral course  of  things.  That  it  occuried  in*  this  case  we  canikot  by  ahy 
■leans  aver ;  the  lady  may  have  been  deceived  in  the  qinntitjpasniit 
and  the  water  may  have  come  fit>m  one  of  those  collections  which 
authors  describe  as  sometimes  existing  between  the  monbmnes.^ 

To  a  subsequent  part  of  bis  ^aper  I>*  J.  has  ^  foHidWiilg 
general  remarks  on  the  safety  of  b)iiU$i1ng  ki  the  pr^tismt 
state,  to  which  we  are  disposed  to  eiEtend  an  etltire  concur 
rence^ 
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<^  It  fast  been  sakl  Ikat  MftMB  aie  to  be  aToided  8fl  far  as  poas^ 
all  cases  of  pregnancy,  because  they  are  particularly  apt  to  produce 
strangury  in  this  state  of  the  body,  an  affection  that  might  be  attend- 
ed with  dangeroos  consequences.  But  we  canftot  forbear  asserting, 
ijutx  we  hare  never  hesitated  to  apply  them  on  accoimt  of  pr^nancy, 
and  that  we  do  not  recollect  having  ever  seoi  a  stiangaiy  fiem  them 
under  such  circumstances.  This  exemption  may«be  owing  to  the 
care  we  have  very  generally  had  of  giving  parsley  tea  or  some  diure- 
tic during  the  whole  time  of  their  drawing.  Last  summer  a  lady  in. 
the  ninth  month  of  her  pregnaBcy,  suflnied  severely  with  ooderaatous 
l^s,  and  having  heard  of  blist^s  in  such  cases,  she  proposed  the  re- 
medy herself;  we  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  using  them,  but  she  did 
it  clandestinely,  and  had  great  cause  to  rejoice  in  her  tonerity.^^ 

We  shall  conclude  this  notice  with  a  reminiscence  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  foreign  to  it* 

The  nausea  and  vomiting  attendant  on  pregnancy,  are  well 
known  to  be  sometimes  roost  obstinate  and  distressing.  They 
may  even  eventuate  in  abortion.  Some  years  since,  a  patient 
fell  under  otir  observation,  w^  throughout  the  nvbole  period 
of  two  pregnancies,  had  experienced  distressing  and  aJmost 
uninterrupted  nausea,  with  great  consequent  reduction  of 
strength  and  flesh.  She  was  then  in  her  third  term,  and  af- 
fected with  ttie  same  disturbance  of  the  stomach :  In  this  af- 
flicting situation,  a  pair  of  blisters  were  applied  to  the  ankles, 
and  gave  immediate  and  permanent  relief. 

\1.  Poisoned  wounds.  Cupping  Glasses.  Pressure.  Ligatures. 
In  th^  second  number  of  our  Journal,  we  gave  a  short  ana- 
lysis of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Pennock  on  the  efficacy  of 
pressure  in  poisoned  wounds.  In  the  periodical  work  just 
quoted,  Dr.  Aristide  Rodrique  has  published  a  series  of  ana- 
logous experiments,  performed  about  the  same  time  by  himsel£ 
His  experiments  were  made  op  cats  and  rabbits,  widi  strichnia, 
and  hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  strongest  kind.  The  results  were 
found  to  coincide  with  those  of  Dr.  Pennock,  and  give  great 
support  to  the  opinion,  that  it  is  not  a  vacuum  iwertie  waund^ 
as  Dr.  Barry  supposed,  \mtpre9svre  around  Uy  that  preserves 
Ihe  constitution  from  injury  ;--'-and  that  this  pressure,  {which 
in  every  case  may  be  promptly  and  successfully  made,  with- 
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'oat  the  aid  (^  a  copping  glaas  or  a  fkkjfktmi)  is  Mfc^Ij  to  be 
Buccessful  is  Qxtremeiy  projbablc.  The  foUoWii^  are  his  con- 
el  iisioqs: 

<^  1st.  A  vacuum  caused  over  a  part  ifnder  which  a  poison  ha^ 
been  deposited,  will  prevent  such  a  poison  from  producing  its  usual 
efiecta  so  long  as  this  vacuum  ^nsts. 

^^2d.  All  coQstitutioDal  symptbms  immediatdy  disappear  on  the 
establishmen^^f  a  vacqum  over  the  poisoned  sur&ce,  and  by  remov- 
ing the  poison  by  an  incision,  the  life  of  the  animal  may  be  saved, 
provided  too  great  a  quantity  be  not  previously  absorbed. 

<^3d.  The  glass  does  not  act  by  extracting  the  poison,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  experimeiits  with  strychnine. 

<<4th.  The  ligature,  and  the  g  ass  not  exhausted,  are  equally  as 
cfiectual,  in  cases  of  poisoned  wounds,  as  the  exhausted  glass.^^ 

If  cupping  glasses  and  pressure  Ao  not  Ai:tract  the  poisoA 
frofii  wounds  (and  the  latter  of  coarse  does  not)  when  Ihej 
presence  the  constitution  from  harm^  what  becomes  of  the  de- 
leterious substance  f  and  how  does  it  happen,  that  after  an 
hour^  oriBOine  other  brief  period,  as.  in  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  R.  the  apparatus  maj  be  removed  and  the  animal  remain 
unaflEected!  Can  stricbnia  be  depomposed  or  assimilated,  in 
such  a  situation,  witlun  that  period?  It  would,  we  tiiink,  be 
Jkifficalt  to  sustain  the  affirmative  of  this  proposition;  and  if 
this  be  correct,  how  does  it  happen^  that.afl;er  the  pressure  is 
withdrawn,  the  general  system  does  not  become  aiSicted?  On 
ttiiB  sabjectmore  light  is  wanted* 

Under  the  analectic  head  of  this  department  of  our  Jour* 
nal,  will  be  found  an  article  from  the  1st  No.  of  the  LondoH 
Medical  and  Swrgical  Jautnalj  on  the  influence  of  cupping  glas- 
ses on  the  developem^t  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  to  which  we 
beg  leave  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  reader  in  connexion 
with  what  he  has  just  read. 

»  «  ^  «  .*  « 

In  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  Dr.  Rodngue,  three  times 
applied  hydrocyanic  acid  to  the  trunks  of  nerves,  laid  bare, 
and  fbupd  that  it  produced  no  elBlect,  except  in  one  instance 
and  then  in  a  slight  degree,  and  could  be  explained  by  tho 
adhesion  to  the  nerve  of  a  small' quantity  of  cellular  mem- 
No.  VIF.  7 
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branc   From  these  experiments  the  Dr.  **jadges  (bat  pnisd^ 
acid  has  no  direct  specific  action  on  the  nerves,*^  and  that  it 
«^doe8  not  act  upon  the  system  through  the  medium  of  the 
nerves.''    Now  this  may  possMy  be  the  case,  but  the  expeii- 
ments  cited  are,  it  appears  to  us,  far  from  showing  it;  for^ 
first,  the  poison  was  applied  to  the  fimmkma  and  not  die  91^- 
wus  matter^  of  which  alone,  sound  physiology  predicates  the 
fiiculty  of  transnntting  impressions;  and,  8^econ4%,  it  was  not 
applied  to  the  sensible  or  susceptible  extremities,  as  found  in 
the  wounded  skin  or  muscles,  or  in  the  healthy  surface  of  one 
of  Hie  membranes,  as  ttiat  of  the  mouth  or  eye«    That  me» 
thanical  agents,  directed  upon  the  trunks  of  nerves,  may  great- 
ly disturb  the  economy  of  the  whole  system  we  all  know ;  but, 
for  medicines  or  (teisons,  which  act  on  a  different  principle,  to 
affect  the  system,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  it  would 
seem  to  be  requisite  to  bring  them  in  contact  with  their  gen* 
sient  extremities  either  external  or  interna].      On  this  sub- 
ject, we  mean  the  mode  in  whiqh  prussic  acid  destroys  Jife, 
there  have  been  facts  extant,  ever  since  the  day  when  Gay- 
Lussac,  and  Thenard,  first  presented  to  the  world  that,  which 
for  the  good  of  mankind  ttiey  might,  perhaps,  as  well  have 
let  alone;  and  Dr.  R.  has  added  to  tiie  number, if  not  the  va- 
riety of  our  daia^    Thus  he  found  that  a  single  drop  of  the 
acid,  introduced  into  a  wound  in  the  thigh  of  a  rabbit,  pro^ 
duced  violent  convulsions  in  ten  seconds,  and  perfect  death  in 
sixty;  and  that  a  similar  application  destroyed  another  in  ten 
seconds;  while  a  full  grown  cat,  (not  easily  killed  by  common 
"^^n^ne,)  expired  in  a  minute,  from  the  application  to  i(s  tongue 
of  a  single  drop  of  the  p<Ason!    This  is  like  the  iaH  of  the 
electrometer,  when  the  charged  battery  is  touched  with  a 
conductor: — we  refer,  of  course,  nnerely  to  the  celerity  of 
the  operation  in  the  two  cases.     For  ourselves  we  require  no 
ether  evidence  than  these  and  other  facts  of  the  same  Idod 
already  known,  to  convince  us,  that  prussic  acid  does  exert  on 
the  nervous  system,  when  applied  to  susceptible  and  unpro- 
tected surfeces,  a  most  specific  and  deadly  influence;  and  that 
through  the  medium  of  thJs  system,  it  extinguishes  life  wifli 
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a  promptness  and  certainty,  that  ought  to  recommen  it  te 
the  law  givers  of  ererj  nation,  which  seeks,  in  its  capital  pun- 
ishments, the  death  onlj,  and  not  the  the  torment  of  its  criin* 
inals?  This  however  by  the  way.  As  to  the  qtiomodo  when 
all  the  functions  cease  in  sixty  seconds  from  the  application 
of  a  single  drop  of  prusslc  acid^  we  confess  our  otter  ignor 
ranee:  but  that  the  entire  nervous  function  is  overthrown 
by  the  local  impression,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubti, 

18.  Pm«Z)w«crtort(W(m/A€5/^too/*^rdcn<-%irite.  TbeMas- 
sachusetts'  Medical  Society  have  offered  a  premium  of  Fifty 
Dollars  for  the  best  Dissertation  on  the  means  of  ^^preventing 
and  curing  the  habit  of  Intemperance.^'*^  It  is  expected  that  those 
who  become  candidates  will  ^^poinJt  out  the  circumstances  in 
wkickiheabaxidonnniafUofiliehahU  is 
dangerous;  and^  also  inoestigate  the  effect  of  the  use  of  zoifie  and 
ardent  spirits  on  the  different  organs  and  textures  of  the  human  bo- 
Af.^  The  Dissertation  must  be  sent  in  by  the  15th  of  April 
1829.  The  committee  appointed  to  examine  them,  and 
award  the  premium,  are  Drs.  John  C.  Warren,  Zabdiel  F. 
Adams,  and  John  Ware. 

The  object  of  the  Massachusetts'  Society  is  of  great  inteiv 
est,  and  we  sincerely  tiope,  that  the  effort  may  effectuate 
something  useful  to  the  profession  and  society  at  large.  But 
where  is  the  man  who  is  qualified  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject  proposed?  We  do  not  doubt  that  candidates 
enough  will  press  forward;  but  we  hope  the  society  will  not 
content  itself  with  sending'forth  a  digest  of  common  places. 

19.  Dr.  Mussey  on  hUen^petance.  It  is  encouraging  to  ob- 
serve so  many  societies  directing  their  attention  to  the  meani^ 
of  correcting  the  abuse  df  spirituous  liquors.  That  they  are 
Ae  causes — ^immediate  or  remote — of  a  multitude  of  disea- 
ses, both  of  body  and  mind,  no  physician  of  observation  can 
doubt.  They  clearly  tall,  therefore,  within  the  legitimate 
scope  of  the  profession ;  and  should  attract  more  of  its  atten- 
tion than  they  have  heretofore  done. 

On  the  5th  of  June  1827,  Dr.  R.  D.  Mussey,  professor  oV 
.^latomy  and  Surgery  in  Dartmouth  College,  and  at  that 
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thne  PiresideDt  of  the  New-HiaDfi^shire  Mjedicd  Soci^,  de* 
llvered  before  the  latter  institution  sin,  ^Address  on  Ardent 
Spirit,"  which  at  die  request  of  tlie  Society^  was  jmUidied 
within  the  present  year. 

As  this  address — respectable  of  its  kind — is  in  a  great 
measure  declamatory,  we  ^all  not  undertake  its  analysis, 
but  the  folfowing  extract  which  cmitains  the  professor^s  riews 
on  the  mo4u9  operandi  of  ardent  spirits,  and  involves  some  dis- 
puted points  in  phy£iology,,will  not  be  read  without  intert^t. 

^What  ia  the  secret  ef  this  witchery  which  strong  drink  exerts 
over  the  whde  man? ^  I  will  try  to  tell  you.  After  hemg  received 
into  the  stom^icb  it  is  sucked  np  by  absorbent  vossete,  ip  cani^  into 
the  blood,  and  circulates  through  the  alimentary  organs,  through  the 
hings,  muscles,  and  brdn,  and  doubtless  through  every  organ  of  the* 
body.  Not  a  blood  vessel  however  minute^  not  a  thread  5^  nerv0  in 
the  whole  animal  machine  escapes  its  influence,  What.is  the  nature 
of  this  influence?  It  disturbs  the  functions  of  life;  it  increases  for 
a  time,  the  action  of  living  organs,  but  lessens  the  power  of  that  ac^ 
tiou;  hence  the  deep  depression  and  coUapse  which  fcrflow  j^eier- 
kiatuial  excitement  By  habitual  use,  it  renders4he  living  flbre  less 
aadless.QUsceptibleto  the  healthy  operation  of  unstimulating  food 
and  drink,  its  exciting  influences  soon  become  incorporated  with  all 
the  living  actions  of  the  body,  and  the  diurnal  sensations  of  hunger, 
thirst,  imd  exhaustion,  are  strongly  associated  with  the  recollection 
of  its  exhilarating  edicts,  and  thus  bring  along  with  them^  the  re- 
sistless desire  for  its  repetition. 

Is  evidence  required  of  its  being  absorbed,  and  pervading  the  dif- 
f^ieni  organs  of  the  body?  Approach  within  a  few  feet  of  the  rum 
or  brandy  drinker,  and  the  odour  of  his  breath  vdll  quickly  denuNi- 
strate,  that  the  lungs,  loaded  with  the  fi>ul  Uqoor,  aredischaigiiig  it 
with  all  the  energy  in  their  power. 

When  taken  by  the  nursing  mother,  it  enters  into  the  delicate  food 
prepared  by  nature  for  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  helpl^s  in&n- 
cy,  and  in  this  way,  as  may  most  rationally  be  supposed,  produces  a 
telish  for  an  article  naturally  di^usting,  and  lays  thus  early,  in  some 
instances,  a  foundation  for  intemperance  in  after  life.  What  physi- 
cian has  not  known  a  nursing  mother  give  a  fretful  child  a  good 
night*s  sleep,  by  taking,  herself,  a  dose  of  brandy  at  bed  time^ 

Other  organs  than  those  destined  for  the  formation  of  milk,  niani- 
§Mt  the  presence  of  this  article  when  it  is  combined  with  peculiar 
odours;  those  organs  especially,  which  are  set  as  waste  gates  to  the 
System,  soon  show  how  foreign  it  is,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  real  wants 
of  the  animal  economy,  by  separating  it  from  the  blood  and  taking 
it  out  of  the  general  circulation  as  fast  as  possible. 
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Tiiebtiittt  tbal  most  ddic&te  t&d  wcmder^  orgMiy.  nAich  fonns 
ihe  mysteiious  Mvk  betweeD  the  other  forms  of  matter  and  mind,  the 
bealthy  functions  of  which  are  essential  to  vigorous  intellectual  ope- 
ration, is  capable  of  imbibing  atkohol,.  and  ha^dng  all  its  actions 
suddenly  arrested.  In  point,  is  the  case  of  the  man  njio  was  picked 
up  dead  in  Londonj  soon  aiier*having  diahk  a  quart  of  gin  upon  a 
vager.  He  was  carried  into  the  Webttiiinsterfaoipitai  and  there  dis- 
sected. ^In  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  was  found  a  considerable 
S'  uanlity  of  limpid  fluid,  distinctly  impreffnated  with  oin,  both  to 
[le  sense  of  smdl  and  taste,  and  even  to  the  test  of  in&mmltbUity. 
The  liquid  Appeared^  to  the  seniles  of  the  exaiftining  students,  as 
stioi^  as  one  third  gm  to  two  thirds  wat6r.^ 

We  know  that  alkc^ol^  eve*  when  dibted,  by  long  contact  after 
deatb,)hardens  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  other  soft  textures  of  the 
body  which  contain  albumen;  and  although  the  vital  principle  may 
^able  the  hr^m  to  resist  in  a  great  measure,  and  for  a  long  time, 
th&  eflbctof  aIkoh6l,  when  Woughtinto  it  ftom  the  Moiktoch  by  the 
^^eneralohtuiationythe  feet,  ils  aU^ged  l^  many,  and  as  I  am  strong- 
ly induced  to  believe  firom  the  linut^  meaps  I  have  had  of  observing, 
▼iz.  that  the  brains  of  drunkards  are  literally  harder  at  death,  than 
dk»e  of  ^  temperate  may  be  oonsidei^ed  in  strict  accordance  with 
ike  effects  of  intempertnce  upon  the  intfdlecttii)  ftitictidAS.  f£  ttoB 
<Hrgan  be  in  ai^  degree  hardened  by  the  drCuUtion  of  diluted  alko-  . 
bol  through  its  minute  and  most  delicately  organized  jNirts,  it  might 
well  be  supposed  t6  be  less  susceptible  of  those  exquisitely  balanced 
actions,  which  We  can  htedly  heq>beheving  do  exist  in  the  trbi^reik 
stoiis  made  by  eittemal  objects,  and  in  the  yvrieity  of  co'ttbinatktts 
of  them,  produced  by  the  more  abstract,  and  retired  operations  at 
the  mind«  That  a  large  proportion  of  tiplers  early  discover  an 
unnatural  obtuseness  of  intellect,  and  that  fteqnently  a  mind  ori- 
ginelly  quic^  and  vigoMMis,  becontiM  ^higgish  luid  imbecile,  need 
xiof  be.told  to  an  ass^obly  of  pbytdciansi  who  have  had  thecjommoa 
opportunities  of  observing  the  e&cta  of  iptampeiance. 

The  stomach  and  liver  of  drunkards  %re  generally  found  to  bo 
disord^ed;  the  stomach  frequently  contract^,  and  the  liver  much 
harder  than  natural,  exhibiting  an  nnnatuitd  cobur  both  upon  itii 
surftoe^  and  throngiiottt  its  interior  texttne.  This,  perhbps,  is  what 
m^t  be  esEpeeted.  The  stomach  leceites  the  liquor,  in  the  moeft 
concentrated  and  active  form,  in  which  it  is  taken  into  the  body.— • 
From  the  stomach  and  the  alimentary  canal  belo^,  most,  if  not  all 
of  it,  is  probably  catried  thioi^  the  liver  in  a  state  less  dilute  than 
when  distributed  tmong  the  remaining  organs  of  the  body.  The 
texture  of  the  liver  loo,  which  consists  merely,  of  vessels  and  nerves 
with  enough  cellular  bembrane  to  hold  them  together,  may  perhiqis 
serve  to  show  why  it  is  more  obviously  affected  than  the  alimentary 
canal,  inasmuch  as  this  canal  has  a  distinct,  and  in  some  places,  a 
thick  muscular  coat,  indq^endently  of  its  vessels.^ 
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We  hope  the  Professor^Q  whom  we  are  happy  to  reo^- 
nize  a  former  class  mate  as  well  as  a  present  collaborator-* 
will  continue  bis  able  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Temperance. 

30.  Dr.  Cartwright  on  Iodine* — Thh  ingenious  and  indefati- 
gable physician  has  inserted  in  the  44th  number  of  the  Ame- 
rican Medical  Recorder,  the  results  of  his  experience;  and 
that  of  some  of  his  friends,  on  the  internal  and  external  use 
of  hdim  and  the  Hydriodait  qf  PoUah.  He  has  not,  he  in- 
forms us,  extended  his  ^^  inquiry  to  the  elBfects  of  Iodine  in  those 
diseases  in  which  others  have  used  it,  but  confined  it,  with  one 
exception,  to  certain  diseases  in  which,  as  far  as  he  is  informed, 
its  remediate  properties  are  entirely  unknown.''  This  no 
doubt  is  a  candid  statement;  but  justice  requires,  that  we 
should  say,  that  as  far  a&  we  can  discover,  there  iai.but  one  or 
two  of  the  maladies  in  which  Dr.  C»  has  employed  lofine,  for 
which  it  had  not  been  directed  by  other  physicians,  both  in 
America  and  Europe,  before  &e  publication  of  Dr.  C's  expe* 
rience;  and  even  before  oKMt  of  his  triab  were  made.  For 
the  evidence  of  this  we  need  make  no  other  reference,  tfian 
to  the  summary  of  authorities  contained  in  the  last  edition  of 
Majendie's  Formulary,  and  to  our  review  of  it,  ia  the  May 
number  of  this  Journal. 

The  first  enumerated  disease  in  which  he  found  Iodine  and 
its  preparations  useful  is  Camoinc  Ojpthaliiy,  to  the  patholor 
gy  and  divisions  of  which,  he  has  devoted  several  pages,  that 
our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  analyse.  He  uses  the  medicine 
both  internally  and  extertially,and  regards  it  as  a  specific  ia 
certain  forms  of  the  disease.^  Aa  an  external  appUcatibn,  he 
employs  an  ointment  according  to-  the  following  formula:— r 
B.  Pot  hydriod:  3ss  adip.  prep:  S>  Mix  and  mb  together 
in  a  glass  mortar.  This  ointment  he  applies  to  the  lids,  brows . 
and  surrounding  parts  twice  a  day*  We  have  not  ourselves 
used  the  ointment  of  Iodine  in  opthalmy,  but  on  the  authority 
before  us,  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  our  brethren* 
The  results  of  our  experience  wiUi  Iodine  internally,  in  var 
rious  opthalmias  is  stated  in  this  Journal  (loco  cUato.) 
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Doctor  Cartwright  has  also  emplojed  Iodine  in  a  case  of 
Iritis,  and  so  fiir  as  we  recollect,  is  the  only  person  who  has 
yet  directed  it  in  that  formidable  malady.  We  shall  extract 
his  report  of  the  case. 

IrUit, — (< A  negro  girl  abont  ten  yeun  of  age,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Bradley  of  this  city,  was  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  iris,  in 
May,  1827.    The  disease  came  on  without  anv evident  cause.    Her 
general  health  was  apparently  good,  and  had  been  bo,  with  the  ez« 
teption  (hat  Her  abdomen  was  protuberant  and  her  palse  somewhat 
too  ftequent,  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  and  lining  membrane  of  the 
eyelids  were  somewhat  turgid  with  blood,  but  die  tuigescence  did 
not  extend  to  the  conjunctiya,  within  the  circumference  of  the  cor- 
nea.   The  iris  was  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  dentiform  processes 
verged  tewards  the  centre  of  the  pupil.    The  pufMl  was  irregular 
and  dusky.    The  pain  was  at  no  time  acute.    1  gave  an  emetic,  and 
)  pat  the  patient  on  a  course  of  mercurial  cathartics,  «>njoined  with 
antimonial  medicines  in  small  doses.    The  eye  got  worse.    The 
blue  inll,  calomd,  &c.  were  used  to  produce  ptyalism,  and  the  tem- 
ples were  blistered.    Under  this  treatment  a  recMidi  doodiness  su^ 
fused  the  whole  aqueous  humour,  which  gradually  turned  grayish, 
the  pupil  became  obscured,  and  vision  was  lost.  I  now  recommend- 
ed tne  mntment  of  the  hydriodate  of  potadi  to  remove  the  turges- 
vence  of  the  conjunctiva,  not  supposing  it  would  have  any  effect  on 
the  deep-seated  inflammation  on  the  iris,and  the  delicate  tissue  in- 
vesting the  humours  of  theeye.    She  had. not  been  using  the  leme- 
.  dy  more  than  a  weejs  or  two^  before  the  turgescence  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva disappeared,  and  the  cloudiness  of  the  aqueous  humour  began 
to  settle  down  like  an  hypopion  or  ooyv.    l%e  patient  at  length 
began  to  discern  bright  objects.    About  this  time,  before  there  was 
much  probability  of  the  afiiscted  eye  becoming  restored,  the  iris  of 
the  sound  eye  became  inflamed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  had 
been.    I  bled  the  patient,  introduced  a  setcm  in  the  temple,  and  di* 
lected  the  iodine  internally,  and  the  hydriodate  of  potash  externally, 
and  also  ten  grains  of  calomel  every  or  every  other  night,  for  a  flsw 
flights.    I  had  now  no  more  trouble  with  the  patient.    The  inflam- 
mation of  the  iris  in  the  eye  last  aifected  was  arrested  in  a  few  days, 
and  by  continuing  the  iodine  and  the  cwitment  of  hydryiodate  of 
potash  a  few  we^s,  vision  became  perfectly  restored  in  the  other 
eye  also. 

Dr.  John  Bell  of  this  city,  formerly  surgeon  of  the  New-York 
Eye  Infirmary,  a  genUeman  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  every 
confidence,,saw  the  above  patient  afVer  the  last  eye  became  a^ted, 
and  unhesitatmgly  pronounced  the  disease  irkU. 

Scinaous  Enlaroxment  of  thx  Spubxn. — In  the  protracted 
enlargements  of  the  spleen,  sa  common  in  the  paludal  dis- 
tricts of  Ae  South,  and,  problematically,  denonrinated  scir- 
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boos^  by  our  aathor,  has,  in  iinitatiob  of  one  of  his  Laids^ 
iana  friends,  Dr.  Tbompfion,  directed  Iodine  with  strildng 
success.  The  same  practice  has  be^  pursued,  simukat)eou0' 
ly,  by  Dr.  Milligan  and  others,  in  Europe,  where  our  medi- 
cine has  lilcewj^e  been  used)  ^cessfuUy,  ip  certain  enlarge- 
oients  of  the  Mver; 
The  remaining  diseases  etebraced  in  his  ^Inquiry'  are  Cia- 

COCfiLS,  AUSHOMPO^  and  PT^ItENOMHOBA,  iNi^HTAl.  TcMQUI^ 

or  BoBQEs,  and  lin  obstinate  Diarukcba  ^peculiar  to  the  South- 
em  states,'  on  the  treatment  otehch  of  which,  with  Iodine,  by 
himself  and  Us  friends^  Dr*  McPfieters  and  Dr.  Thompson^ 
he  givef  a  6ivorabIe  r^por^;  but  w^  have  not  space  to  ?ifibrd 
for  its  analysis;  and,  as  we  know^  Utrnk  the  Profession  are  at 
this  time  actively  employed  in  their  trids  with  this  poedicine, 
in  an  unusual  variety  of  obstiqati;  maladies,  embracing  seve- 
ral of  those  enumerated,  w&  oonsid^r  i¥ch  a  notice  the  less 
necessary. 

III.  Oriqinal. 

21.  Cip^m^Eife  Ifffim^^,  At  the  nsquest  of  the  Sur- 
geon of  the  Infirmary^  ti>e  Yisitofs  have  appointed  ProfiMsor 
Cobji),  a  consulting  Suigeon  of  this  public  charity.  ' 

22.  Necrology,  Died,  in  Paris  within  the  present  year^  tho 
c^l^br^ted  Dr*  G^lh  He  wiui  a  native  of  Germany,  hu^  ba4 
resided,  latterly,  in  France.  Whatever  m«f  be  the  /ate  of 
Dr.  GralPs  systeip  of  Phrenofogy^  his  researches  into  tije  anat- 
omy of  the  brain,  in  coqjnpctipp  with  Dr.  Spurzhiem,  wiD 
entitle  turn  to  a  high  rank  ^mong  those  who  h^ve  adveota- 
rously  devoted  themselves  to  inquiries  into  the  structure  of 
that  most  complicated  org^n.  Previously  to  his  death,  Dr« 
G.  iqras  extensively  eo^ploy^d  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  French  metropolis. 

Died  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  14th  inst  of  Hydrottorax,  Div 
U.  p.  Pierson,  aged  57  years.  Dr.  P.  was  a  native  of  Jersey, 
and  had  resided  for  the  last  lOye^rsin  this  city,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  an  extensive  practice  ap  to  the  week  of  his  death. 
At  the  time  of  his  decease,  be  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
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B8BAT8  ANI&CABn* 


AftT.  h—Remark»  m  ike  Pathalogicai  e&ndUkm  of  the  SjfStem^ 
dtfunmnaied  CkmguHom.    B^  JomrP.HABBnoir,  M.IX  ofLov- 

Ind^peodept  of  the  inherent  difficaltf  which  attaches  it- 
self to  every  re^roodite  subject  of  imquirj,  there  is  often  a 
yery  great  hiDderance  presented  to  tfie  investigation  of  some 
topics  of  science,  bj  the  imprecision  and  ambiguity  of  Ian* 
gu^e.    Words,  being  but  arbitrary  signs 
Uable  taa  variety  of  significations,  accordin 
tive  import,  or  coavention^l  meaning.     As 
fhis  remark,  the  word  Congestion  may  be  a 
4iog  ta  its  derivation,  it  means,  to  heap  u 
bea]^,^frqni  the  Liatin  word  congero;  and  B 
P^rr,  eippbyed  it  to  denote  the  accumulat 
part,  prodi^ced  by  lentpr^or  tpissitude  of  that  fluid.    By  Dr. 
CuUei^  it  is  Y^s^d  to  express  me  fiict  of  increased  actioQ,  or 
inflammation  of  a  part.    Dr.  Armstrong,  the  ipost  enlighten- 
ed advocate  of  the  doctrise  of  Congestion,  and  who  may  be 
9<^8J.4ered  as  Die  niaster  spirit  that  has  moulded  it  ipto  some 
fpnp,  apd  given  to  it  the  strong  attractions  of  a  fascinating 
tjbiQoi^,  employs  the  term,  evidently,  in  a  signification  rather 
mecb^c^.    {t  reqjiiir!^  no  very  comprehensive  retrospec- 
No.  VIII-  1 
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tioa  over  the  path  of  medical  history,  to  enable  i^  to  see  the 
injarious  effects  which  have  resulted  from  the  introdaction  of 
terms  bomiwed  from  mechanics,  hjdraalics,  or  chemistry,  to 
explain  the  actions  of  the  living  animal  economy,  whether  in 
a  healthy  or  morbid  condition.   .  Figarative  language,  when 
employed  to  embellish  moral  subjects,'  is  understood,  agreea- 
bly to  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  such  embellishment.  But 
when  a  term,  used  in  one  department  of  natural  science,  is 
transferred  to  another,  coniasion  and  misconception  are  apt 
to  be  engendered ;  and  the  idea  originally  commui4bated  by 
*m,  is  constantly  associated  in  the  mind  with  its  trans- 
iployment.    Thus,  not  to  multiply  a  ^at  variety  of 
the  word  Congestion,  which  is  a  mechanical  phrase^ 
g  apquality  of  an  inert  mass,  is  used  by  many  medi- 
■s,  to  denote  a  mechanical  accumulation  of  Mood  in 
a  part  ol  the  living  system.     The  physiological  laws  of  the 
economy  are  lost  sight  of,  and  merged  in  the  unvarying  and 
inmiutable  condition  of  a  phenomenon,  which,  properly  re- 
garded, is  but  an  effect. 

Accuracy  and  precision  in  scientific  terminology  subserve 
three  important  ends.  First,  a  copious  and  definite  techniolo- 
gy  is  an  instrument  of  intdlectual  analysis.  Secondly,  we 
discriminate  with  greater  perspicuity  the  objects  of  research,' 
when  we  have  a  distinctness  of  view  kept  up  in  the  mind  by 
a  determinate  language,  designating  such  objects.  Thirdly, 
to  impart  our  thoughts  to  others,  the  utility  of  a  nomencla- 
ture, replete  with  a  diversity  of  meaning,  and  yet  accurate  in 
the  import  of  each  word,  is  universally  recognized.  But 
when  a  word,  such  as  Congestion,  is  employed  in  both  a  gen- 
eric and  specific  sense,  without  proper  regard  to  the  patholo- 
gical state  of  the  system,  or  part,  under  deranged  action,  error 
must  inevitably  spring  up  from  this  source,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  practitioner  be  misled  in  its  decisions  on  the  momen- 
tous concern  of  a  fellow  being's  life.  That  I  may  not  transgress 
against.the  spirit  of  truth,  by  which  our  minds  alone  should 
be  guided,  I  will  copy  from  Dr.  Armstrong  his  own  views  on 
the  subject,  to  show  the  reader  the  discrepancy  and  coniusion 
which  existed  in  that  eminent  physician's  mind,  on  the  patho* 
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k^cal  state  of  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  system,  caHed  by 
him  Congestioo.  I  will  in  the  next  place  endeavour  to  point 
oat  the  danger  of  mistaking  four  pathological  states  of  the 
whole,  or  part,  of  the  system  for  Congestion — y\zi 

1st*  Sympathetic  derangement. 

2d.  Constitutional  irritation,  or  shock. 

3d.  Suffocated  excitement. 

4th.  Collapse  of  the  vital  yowen  in  the  last  stages  of  fever. 
And  the  discussion  will  be  closed  by  some  general  and  prac 
tical  reflections. 

The  following  quotations  from  Dr.  Armstrong,  go 
that  some  degree  of  confusion  existed  in  his  mind  oi 
tbological  doctrine  of  Congestion. 

^In  congestive  cases,  the  local  accumulations. of 
the  veins  obstruct  from  the  beginning,  the  common 
febrile  phenomena,  and  there  is  in  consequence  eith< 
want  of  morbid  heat,  or  a  concentration  of  it  in  some  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  body,  whilst  others  are  considerably  be- 
neath the  natural  temperature.    It  is  the  entire  absence,  or 
partial  presence  of  excitement,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
external  distinction  between  the  severest  forms  of  the  conges- 
tive typhus;  as  they  all  coincide  in  oppressing  the  functions, 
or  in  deranging  the  structure  of  some  important  organ,  by  an 
4tlimo9t  stagnant  accwmdatkn  of  bl$Qd  in  same  part  of  the  venous 

Att>x:kB  of  the  worst  cases  of  congestive  typhus,  says  Dr. 
A.,  are  sudden,  a^d  marked  by  ^an  overpowering  lassitude^ 
feebleness  of  the  lower  limbs;  deep  pain,  giddiness,  or  sense 
of  weight  in  the.encephalon;  a  dingy  pallidness  of  the  face; 
anxious  breathing;  damp  relaxed,  or  dry  withered  skin;  and 
those  pecuj^ar  conditions  of  ^  temperature  which  have  been 
noticed  above.  The  pulse  is  low,  struggling,  and  variable; 
the  stomach  irritable;  frequently  there  is  an  inability  from  the 
first,  to  hold  up  the  head ;  and  the  mind  is  more  affected  with 
dulness,  apprehension,  or  confusion,  than  with  delirium;  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  sick  impresses  the  attentive  practt- 

*  Practic!^  Ilhiitrations  of  Typbus  Fever,  p*  73. 
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tiorier  wHb  tiie  Nlea,  Aa<  tfte  jy«tan  in  generdi,  mtid  ike  ^Mai  At 

The  lieader  wmdd  infer  Aom  reedingtfae  atove  extract^ 
that  the  emmefit  aqthor  had  very  definite  and  aflcciurate  cob- 
ceptioDS  with  regard  to  the  syraptomatologf  anripatfndogf  of 
Congestion.  That  in  tfie  autboar's  own  w^ds^  it  was  dear, 
^arterial  escitenoent  was  an  escesB,  veno«8  ^migestimia  defi- 
ciency, of  natturai  action,"  aad  that  there  wtu  a  la^rbld  art^a- 
tation  of  blood  in  the  mni^  giving  rise  to  a  pnetenaatuni 
accnmulation,  amounting  almost  to  an  entire  stiignatiOD  of  the 
vital  current.  And  yet,  £k'»  A.  in  his^obenratioM  on  Puhno- 
nary  Coosmnption^  says,  ^  It  neoessariiy  follows  that  when  the 
energy  of  the  heart  and  arteri^  is  much  diminiAed,  cfaatlfa^ 
cannot  m^dntnia  the  natmal  caiient  of  arterial  binod,  aad  of 
canrse  a  propmrtioiiate  atcwbalation  taltes  )place  infte  taM; 
kKtdihi8v^n%8aoeumxdnHmi9ippear$i^ 

pSlaries^  ^iJirUTial^em^h^  retarding  ^rekin 
thro^gh4hem.^'^,  \BB. 

1^0 w  in  accordance  wilh  Dr.  A's  own  views  of  tKr^ased 
action,  or  iaflammation,  Congestion  is  iaflammatioQ  itself  as 
we  read  at  page  288,  of  his  work  on  Typua,  andn  fte  head 
of  Common  continued  Feveiv  ^'Thfe  action  of  eoe  artery, 
says  he,  I  have  never  known  greater  than  Uiat  of  aneiio^  aad 
tDhat we  cM wcreoMi  a(^tim^,($^ ifutpet^mer^  mcrwntA 009. 
muloHmty  and  what  we  caU  inereased  determmatian  w,  iMha  wm- 
pea,  merely  an  increaaisd  volme  of  the  veaadi  oriait^JrM  an 
impedment  to  the  return  x^  the  blood  from  the  gmferU  whidk 
those  vessels  lead!" 

From  the  above  quotations^  it  is  very  obvious,  tiiat  fe  bad 
no  distmctly  marked  line  of  difffercnce  in  his  own  AmbA,  be- 
tween inflammation  and  Congedidii,  but  tfaatagregaUy  to  Ut 
own  words,  the  pathological  tioadition  of  the  parts  was  id^ 
tical-  Dn  Potter,  his  distio^idied  American  anaotatiir,  csa- 
cedes  aU  tlat  we  could  desire  on  this  point  la  a  hMe  at  piig« 
67,  he  says, «  The  ob8eI^raat  author  has  accatatefy  dqikt^ 
ttie  phenomena  of  the  eongestire  state,  bat  ifaeraisgKat^ 
ficulty  in  explaining,  on  the  known  principles  o(  pathology, 
how  venous  congestion  can  occasion  fiUch  de|dorat>le  conse- 
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quancesy  witknut  the  instnuiieatailty  of  artermi  ac^on.  Al- 
though the  first  impression  of  the  acHon  of  the  heart  majr  be 
transieotvit  is  often^violent^  often  dist^ids  the  distant  smaHer 
ramifications  of  the  arteries,  and  sometinnes  ruptures  them. 
lo  a  sttliject  that  was  eiamined  by  the  kaife  at  Ay  request, 
ooe  that, had  been  well  characteriaed  bj  all  the  proimnent 
^naptoms  of  venous  congestioo,  as  they  ttre  described  in  the 
text,  the  arteri^  of  one  of  the  kidneys,  a  p4ft  of  the  periio- 
tKeum,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inteslUies  were  eVt- 
dkndy  inflamied,  while  the  ex^uordinary  distention  of  Ibe 
veins  Was  remarkably  perspicuous*'' 

The  ilkuitrious  Gregory  has  said  witti  truth,  JIfedtctha  dhirk 

knedtcine  will  neither  act  on  a  dead  body,  destitutes  of  vitd 
property,  nor  will  it  act  co/iMry  U^  the  kmn  of  organised  ani- 
nal  existence.  Now  what  is  inie,  as  it  respects  tfa^rapeutibs, 
is  eqoaliy  true  in  reference  to  pattology.  There  can  be  no 
patholdgical  state  of  a  part^  or  the  whole  body,  generated  by 
a  process  exactly  similar  to  the  inetbod  in  itrhidi  mcPchtoicd, 
or  chemical  results  are  obtained*  Tim  is  ftie  rock  ^  which 
Dr.  Armstrong's  frail  theory  is  wrecked.  Here  is  the  fallacy 
OB  which  be  built  his  hypothesis.  If  we  for  a  moment  con* 
template  the  moving  powers  of  the  circulation,  and  keep  io- 
cessanfly  before  the  mind  the  laws  which  govern  the  animal 
economy,  the  irresistable  conclusion  will  fasten  upon  our  judg- 
ment, that  the  theory  of  venous  congestion  independent  of 
arterial  impulsion,  is  altogether  vague  and  ambiguous.  The 
heart  is  the  great  central  inapellent  oigan  of  the  blood  in 
the  entire  march  of  ttie  circulation.  An  uninterrupted  coar 
tinuous  column  of  Uood  fills  the  pulmonary,  as  well  as  the 
systematic,  arterial,  and  venous  tubes.  The  pulse  which  we 
feel,  when  our  fingers  are  liud  on  the  radial  artery,  is  not  oc* 
casiooed  by  any  dilatation  of  the  calibre  of  the  artery,  but 
the  stroke,  or  impulse'  which  the  column  of  Uood  receives 
from  the  heart,  resists  the  pressure  thus  made,  and  in  this 
pulsation  the  arterial  tube  is  passive.  We  consider  it  very 
doubtful  iidiether  the  cq>illary  ^stem  has  any  power  of  in- 
dependent circulation.    But  this  physiological*  question,  re- 
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plete  as  it  is  with  carious  and  interesting  matter,  I  must  pacs 
over.  The  yenous  system  has  no  endowment  of  function 
which  would  enable  it  to  act  without  a  previous  exertion  of 
power  by  the  heart 

Although  the  automatic  diastole  of  the  auricles,  assisted  by 
the  pressure  of  the  circumambient  atmosphere,  muscular  con- 
traction, and  the  elasticity  of  the  veins,  may  all  concur  in  as- 
nsting  the  circulation  of  the;  blood  in  the  veins,  yet  the  power 
of  the  heart  is  the  main  cause  of  the  progression  of  the  vita) 
fluid  through  the  entire  tract  of  both  the  arterial  and  venous 
systems.  Admitting  these  facts,  which  the  late  physiologist 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have  irrefragably 
established,  we  see  at  once  the  fallacy  connected  with  tl^ 
theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  and  so  generally  adopted 
by  ph3rsicians.  Suppose  the  action  of  the  heart  is  weakened, 
what  results?  Not  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  venous 
tubes,  as  Dr.  A.  asserts,  but  the  column  of  blood  which  per- 
vades alike,  both  the  arteries  and  veins,  is  not  so  forcibly  im> 
pelled  towards  the  extremities.  The  diminution  of  actioo 
must  alike  pervade  the  arteries  and  veins. 

The  power  of  the  heart  is  altogether  a  vital  power:  but  the 
process  by  which  it  accomplishes  the  final  results,  the  ulti- 
mate end,  that  is,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  a  "mechanical  arrangement  in  the 
vessels.  Now,  let  us  take  two  sets  of  tubes,  imitating  the 
arteries  and  veins,  made  of  some  elastic  matter,  and  at  the 
centre  of  the  entire  circle,  place  a  piston.  It  is  manifest  that 
when  the  piston  is  forcibly  impelled  against  the  column  of 
fluid  which  fills  them,  an  impulse  must  be  conveyed  through- 
out the  whole  circle.  That  there  are  certain  vital  properties 
with  which  the  capillary  system  of  vessels  is  endowed,  is 
proved  from  the  known  fact,  that  all  the  secretions  are  per- 
formed by  that  system.  Instead  of  saying  with  John  Hunter, 
that  the  blood  contains  the  principle  of  animation,  we  might 
safely  lodge  it  in  the  capillaty  vessels.  But  these  have  enough 
to  employ  them  when  engaged  in  the  important  vital  proces- 
^es  of  secretion,  in  all  its  (fiversified  results,  without  taking 
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any  part  in  aiding  the  heart,  to  propel  the  blood  onwards 
through  them.  * 

The  appearances  seen  in  an  examination  of  the  dead  body, 
are  adduced  by  Dr.  A.  as  corroborative  of  his  views  of  venous 
congestion*  But  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  the  blood  is  invariably  found  in  the  venous  system, 
the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  forcing  it  into  the  veins,  and  the 
lungs  ceasing  to  expand,  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  and  consequently,  a  reflux  of  its  current  arrests 
that  fluid  in  the  right  auricle.  When  an  animal  dies  sudden- 
ly, the  ftinctions  of  the  brain  and  heart  being  destroyed,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  lungs,  the  venous  system  is  not 
found  so  loaded  with  blood. 

The  brain,  liver,  and  intestines,  are  the  organs  most  liable 
to  the  state,  called  venous  congestion.  The  structural  econ- 
omy of  the  brain,  as  respects  the  circulation  of  blood  through 
it,  is  well  adapted  to  prevent  the  evils  of  venous  congestion. 
In  cases  of  violent  muscular  efibrt,  when  respiration  is  sus- 
pended, as  in  parturition^  and  every  vessel  about  the  head 
seems  full,  almost  to  di^uption,  no  injury  results.  The  si- 
nuses of  the  brain  may  be  distended  with  blood,  and  yet,  from 
their  position,  no  pressure  is  induced  on  the  cerebral  mass. 
The  pia  mater,  tunica  arachnoides,  or  substance  of  the  brain 
itself  may  be  the  seat  of  acute  or  chronic  inflammation.  AL 
Blartinet,  in  his  Pathology,  says,  ^permanent  congestions  of 
the  pia  mater,  encephalitis,  and  ataxic  or  nervous  fever,  may 
be  mistaken  for  arachnitis  of  the  convexity  of  the  brain;  drop- 
sy of  the  ventricles,  ^ramollissement,'  or  softening  of  the  hem- 
ispheres, of  the  corpus  callosum  or  cerrebellum,  and  adyn- 
amic or  putrid  fever,  may  be  mistaken  for  that  of  the  base, 
and  finally,  hydrocephalus,  and  several  chronic  alterations  of 
the  brain,  may  be  nustaken  for  chronic  arachnitis.'^ — ^p.  127. 

The  symptoms  indicating  what  part  of  the  encephalon,  or 
its  invefstments,  are  inflamed,  seem  very  equivocal,  and  are 
not  to  be  confided  in,  as  of  much  moment  The  treatment 
in  all  such  cases  is  similar.  From  its  being  the  general  re- 
ceptacle of  all  sensitive  impressions,  as  well  as  the  point  of 
conveyance  for  tiie  various  irritations  of  automatic  life,  the 
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brain  is  often  fonctionallj  deranged^  as  wiH  be  diown.  The 
liv^  is  considered  by  some  medical  gentlemen  as  a  sort  of 
(fficma  wioriontm^  the  fountain  head  of  all  diseases.  Dr.  J. 
Johnson,  in  his  Tfoptcal  Cfimates,  has  strennoualj  insisted, 
&at  congestion  of  the  Ihrer  is  the  proximate  cause  of  djseih 
tarj  and  bibous  fever^  the  remote  cause  being  the  ii^urioiw 
agency  of  a  mutable  temperature  on  the  skin,  propagating  a 
morbid  action  to  the  portal  circle,  through  the  cutani^^^pa- 
tic  sjn^Mithy.  But  yielding  to  Dr.  J.  the  specious  ph^ysiolo- 
gica)  law  of  a  cotaneo-hepatic  sympathy,  as  exercising  a 
dominant  control  over  the  liver,  yet  bow  can  we  account  tor 
the  subsequent  synptonM  of  either  dysentery,  or  bilious  fevec, 
upon  such  grounds  of  explanation.  - 

From  the  structural  arrangements  of  Uie  Uret*  we  perceive 
it  subserving  a  two  fold  office.  It  is  a  secretory  ocgan,  ex- 
erting a  very  extensive  influence  over  aU  the  functions  of  tlie 
oilier  abdominal  viscera.  And  as  a  transmifiting  orgaui 
through  which  the  black  abdominal  blood  finds  its  way  to  the 
heart,  its  importance  in  the  economy  is  enhanced.  Broussaiii 
in  hb  Physiebgy,  has  demonstrated  that  the  portal  circle  acti 
as  a  diverticulum,  or  reservoir,  for  the  blood  when  ttie  aetiop 
of  the  heart  is  much  hurried,  or  a  retcocessioa  of  blood  take^ 
place  &om  the  general  surface  of  the  body^  The  yenooi 
hkod  is  arrested,  before  it  reachei  die  hedjrt,  in  the  lene 
portsB,  im^  thus  the  heart  is  not  suddenly  overwhelmed  hgr  too 
gireat  a  supply.  This  evuneat  pbysiobgist,  contends  ^ttat 
i}m  ve^  portss  is  always  engorged  in  tk)6e  who  die  of  gaa^ 
tro^nteritis.  Thougb  it  is  evident,  the  efleel  has  beea  re> 
ceived  aa  the  cause,  since  it  is  irvitaMcm  of  the  intestinal  niu^ 
cous  surfoce  that  accuoudates  blood  in.  the  veins  of  the  bM^ 
men»"-^p.  3Sa. 

t  cannot  impart  more  farformatioa  to  the  reader,,  who  has 
any  doubts  on  this  pointy  tfiaa  by  ceding  from  Mf.  Shaw's 
Manud  of  Anatomy,  the  lesuk  of  his  very  extensive  obsep* 
vations.  ^  k  is  a  very  coaunoa  mistake  to  describe  the  loaded 
state  of  the  i^easels  as  an  appearance  dftaoting  inflammaiA&o; 
die  state  of  the  true  inflamed  inteatine  is  so  distinct^  that  it 
caa  baldly  ha  forgotten  after  it  has  been  once  seeib    la  the 
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-first  stage  there  are  numerous  small  vessels  seen,  upon  the 
gut,  like  those  on  the  eye  in  opthalmia,  with  a  suffusion  arouqd 
them;  in  the  second  stage  there  is  matter, or  lymph,'  effused; 
and  in  the  more  advanced  state,  adhesions  are  formed  between 
the  surfaces  of  all  the  intestines*'^ — p»  65. 

^^Jn  the  greater  number  of  those  who  die  of  fever,  the  intes- 
tines appear  gorged  with  blood  not  inflamed ;  but  on  opening 
the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestines,  we  shall  generallj  dis- 
cover small  ulcers^  with  thickened  edges;  this  appearance  is 
almost  always  found  in  the  great  intestines  of  those  who  have 
died  of  dysentery." — p.  67. 

The  limited  space  allotted  by  me,  forbids  an  indulgence  of 
annotation  on  the  above  remarks  of  Broussaisand  Shaw — let 
the  reader  reflect  on  them,  and  deduce  his  own  conclusions. 

My  next  object  will  be  to  point  out  Uiose  affections  which 
wear  the  guise  of  venous  congestion, — agreeably  to  Dr.  Arnrh 
strong's  doctrine  on  that  subject.  The  first  class  of  cases, 
which  simulate  the  symptoms  of  venous  congestion,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  arrangement  adopted,  comprises  all  of 
those  affections  which  are  produced  by  sympathetic  irritation. 
As  a  few  apposite  facts  are  of  more  value  in  settling  controver- 
sial points,  than  a  multitude  of  reasons,  however  ingenious,  I 
w>ll  notice  several  veritable  instances  of  the  agency  of  morbid 
sympathy,  in  occasioning  symptoms  of  A  threatening  character 
to  life* 

I  was  called,  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  to  see  a  boy  in  co^ivul- 
sions.  He  was  of  a  spare  habit,  about  eight  years  old,  and 
of  rather  a  feeble  constitution.  He  was  laboring,  as  I  then 
thought,  under  congestion  of  the  brain.  His  skin  was  rather 
cold,  pulse  quick  and  tense,  and  bowels  costive.  I  took  from 
his  arm  about  a  pint  of  blood,  but  there  was  little  abatement 
of  the  convulsions.  A  blister  was  applied  behind  the  neck,  and 
ten  grains  of  calomel  given  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  swallow. 

The  case  seemed  hopeless,  and  I  led  the  house  under  a  firm 
conviction  that  ircnous  congestion  in  (he  brain  was  doing  its 
work  of*  death,  in  defiance  of  my  applications.  The  fits  did 
not  abate  till  the  calomel  operated,  which  it  did  in  three  or 
four  hours,  being  assisted  by  stimulating  cncmata.  When  it 
No.  VIII.  0 
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operated)  a  large  handful  of  ascarides  were  evacuated,  upoD 
wbich  the  convulsions  left  him  entirely. 

Whilst  a  student  in  the  year  1815, 1  was  sent  to  see  a  child 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus — strabismus  was  pre- 
sent This  child  was  cured  by  one  dose  of  calomel,  which 
brought  away  a  considerable  number  of  lumbricoides*  Ca- 
ses analagous  might  be  multipHed,  but  as  the  above  are  not 
as  directly  applicable  to  our  subject  as  the  reader  may  de- 
mand, I  will  give  two  others  from  my  own-observation,  and 
one  from  Dr.  Marshall  HalPs  work  on  Mimeses. 

In  the  summer  of  1 8 1 9, 1  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  F.  in  a  state 
of  coma,  with  reduced  arterial  action,  coldness  of  surface, 
and  constipated  bowels.  As  I  had  never  seen  her  before 
whilst  thus  attacked,  though  I  understood  she  was  subject  to 
similar  seizures,  my  mind  was  much  embarrassed  concerning 
the  nature  pf  the  malady.  But  after  much  inquiry  of  her 
friends,  and  a  careful  iospeotion  of  the*ca8e,  I  concluded  it  to 
be  a  nervous  affection,  resulting  from  a  sympathetic  irritation 
of  her  stomach  and  bowels.  I  ordered  injections  of  a  strong 
solution  of  common  salt  and  water,  which  operated  and  pro- 
duced some  reaction  of  the  heart.  As  soon  as  practicable, 
she  took  a  gentie  emetic,  wbich  excited  a  pretty  copious  vom- 
iting of  mucus — after  the  action  of  the  emetic,  her  muscular 
system  became  much  irritated,  and  decided  symptoois  of  hys- 
teria were  manifested.*  Sulphuric  asther  and  laudanum  were 
given- to  calm  the  excessive  irritability  of  the  system,  and  the 
convulsions,  and  other  hysterical  symptoms  soon  left  her. 

Hej^  the  irritation  was  lodged  in  the  stomach  and  bowels ; 
perha|)s  both  had  suddenly  fallen  into  a  stat^of  atony  and  lo^ 
action,  which  gave  rise  to  symptoms  like  those  of  venous  con^ 
gestion. 

The  following  case  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw.  Mr.  H.  sent  for  me  in  July,  1 827,  and  the 
young  gentieman  who  came,  informed  me  that  the  attending 
physician  was  out  of  town,  and  that  such  was  tiie  unexpected 
change  for  the  worse  in  Mr.  ITs  case,  that  he  required  my 
immediate  attendance.  I  immediately  waited  on  him,  and 
found  him  with  cold  extremities,  clammy  skin,  feeble  pulse^ 
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and  great  restlessness.  Very  soon,  a  sensorial  distarbance 
supervened,  and  he  became  slightly  comatose,  which  in  the 
course  of  the  night  aagmented  into  a  complete  suspension  of 
all  consciousness. 

Ail  these  phenomeua  were  induced  by  drinking  ice  water, 
whtkt  convalescing  from  an  attack  of  dysentery*  At  first  he 
vomited  some  dark  colored,  flocculent,  mucous  fluid,  but  after 
giving  him  a  dose  of  laudanum  and  aq*  amm.  pur.  the  irrita- 
bility of  stomach  subsided. 

Dr.  Ferguson,  his  physician,  a  gentleman  of  known  skill  in 
his  profession,  and  mys^elf  remained  with  him  till  twelve  that 
night.  When  we  left  him,  he  was  still  sunk  in  a  profound  state 
of  insensibility,  his  pulse  scarce  perceptible,  his  skin  cold  and 
bathed  in  a  profuse  clamVny  sweat.  Sinapisms  were  applied 
to  his  ankles,  and  the  laudanum  and  aq.  amm.  pur.  with  wine 
whey,  were  continued  through  the  niglit  We  left  him  under 
a  full  persuasion  that  he  was  moribund.  But  next  morning, 
the  appearances  were  more  auspicious,  yet  there  was  no  re- 
turn of  consciousness.  The  course  of  stimulation  was  pei^ 
severed  in  through  this  day,  and  the  next  night,  and  on  the 
third  day,  there  was  a  manifest  amelioration  of  all  the  symp- 
toncis — ^in  a  week  he  started  home  in  a  steam  boat,  but  died 
on  the  voyage,  of  dysentery,  after  being  detained  on  board 
five  dajTS  longer  than  be  expected,  from  an  accident  happen- 
ing the  engine. 

Here  we  seer  a  series  of  morbid  movements  excited  in  the 
action  of  the  heart,  in  the.  Ametional  powers  of  the  brain,  and 
in  die  skin,  from  the  excessive  irritation  of  cokl  water  on  a 
Weak  and  irritable  stomach. 

It  is  a  fanniiar  fact,  that  when  a  man  drinks  a  quantity  of 
cold  water  after  exhau^on  from  muscular  exertion  ina  hot 
day,  his  mind  soon  becomes  deranged^  and  he  sinks  rapidly 
under  tiie  prostrating  agency  of  the  iignry,  unless  ready  aid 
is  aftrded.  Here  the  excessive  irritati<»  acts  on  the  nervous 
sjrstem  Ibrough  diat  organ,  which  Mr.  Hunter  has  said  is  ^  the 
•eat  of  simple  animal  life,  and  thereby  the  organ  of  universal 
sympathy  of  the  materia  vitae,  or  the  living  principle.^* 
*  Hunter  on  the  Blood.^p.  361. 
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Dn  MarBhrnll  Hall,  in  his  viiluable  little  work  on  the  Mimo- 
ses,  says,  the  flfimoses  Decolor,  with  affection  of  the  head,  is, 
in  many  instances,  mistaken  for  sadden  tendencies  or  conges- 
tions of  Mood  with  regard  to  the  brain,  and  for  insidaous  or 
chronic  inflamsiation  of  thb  organ. 

^  Case  LXXI.— Mrs.  C.  of  B.  aged  45.  She  is  affected  with 
the  minooses  decolor,  &c.  This  lady  has  for  many  years  been 
sobject  to  attacks  of  -mUrU  pom  of  the  head^  accompanied  with 
a  sense  of  constriction  about  the  neck,  for  which  bkedrng^blia- 
ter&f  and  a  seton,  have  been  variously  recommended  by  various 
practitioners.  The  aflfection  continued  to  recur,  notwithstand- 
ing,  for  very  many  years,  always  inducing  the  fear  of  some 
attack  of  an  apoplectic  nature.  It  has  yielded  however,  to  a 
penecermg  use  of  efficient  purgative  medicines.^'  In  another 
case,  the  patient  was  treated  first  for  ao  affection  of  the  brain, 
and  then  of  the  liver,  ^by  bleeding,  leeches,  and  Misters,  to 
an  ahnost  mcreSUble  extenf^ — p.  153.  The  skin  in  the 
above  cases  was  of  a  dingy  aspect,  and  there  was  much 
prostration. 

I  have  seen  a  man  operated  on  for  fistula  in  perinaeo,  \tt 
whom  rapid  appeaxances  of  venous  coi^estion  arose,  vrhen^ 
the  urethra  was  cat.  Irritation  of  the  urethra  from  die  in- 
troduction of  the  bougie,  at  times,  brings  on  an  attack  of 
shivering,  with  other  symptoms  bebnging  to  Dr.  Armstrong's 
congestion. 

I  tr^st  that  I  have  made  apparent  to  the  vtader^s  mind,  the 
importaiit  clinical  fact,  that  a  simple  irritation  of  a  viscos,  or 
other  sensitive  portion  of  the  kody,  may  by  a  sympathetic  ex- 
tension of  such  irritation  through  the  general  system,  induce 
those  phenomena,  which  are  laid  down  as  cbaiacteristic  of 
congestion  of  blood  in  the  mns.  It  is  not  contended  that  all 
the  symptoms  enumerated  by  Dr»  A.  are  present  in  ^mch  ca- 
ses. Neither  are  they  always  presented  in  hi^h  relief  in  ttiose 
instances,  in  which  Dr.  A.  would  contend  for  4ie  enteoce  of 
that  pathological  state^  wbioi  lam  now  costrovertug. 

The  second  class  of  simulated  venous  congestm  cases,  is 
composed  of  the  varieties  of  amsiihUumal  irrimim^  or  shock. 
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S«»:b  18  the  cc^ioasDeaB  of  thb  |>art  of  my  subject  that  great 
compntssioD  of  thought  is  deraaoded,  to  keep  within  Hie 
boands  of  a  desirable  brerify.  I  cannot  here,  pediaps,  act 
more  jodiciouslj  than  in  giving  a  valuable  extract  from  Mr. 
Travers's  masterpiece  of  medical  snidery,  bis  ^Inquiry  con- 
cerning that  disturbed  state  of  the  vital  functions  usually  de- 
nominated Constitutional  Irritation." 

^  A  patient  in  a  case  of  Glial  bum,  after  the  first  expres- 
sions of  anguish  have  subsided,  neariy  resembles  a  person 
stunned  by  a  iall,  or  as  much  stupified  with  liquor,  without 
sufiering  an  actual  suspension  of  his  senses.  Inspection  de- 
monstrates fulness  of  the  veins  of  the  brain,  and  its  mem- 
branes, and  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane,  con- 
firming the  symptoms  wUdi  occur  in  die  latter  stage.  But 
these  appearaices  are  too  slight,  and  too  frequeivlly  seen  in 
the  bodies  of  persons  who  die  rapidly,  to  be  much  dwelt  upon. 
The  proximate  cause  of  death  appears  to  me  to  be  a  sped es 
of  concussion,  functional,  not  organic,  by  which  the  brain  is 
deprived  of  its  influence  over  the  organ  of  circulation;  for 
the  83rmptoms  of  cerebral  disorder  are  first  manifested;  se- 
condly, a  dimM|ution  of  the  power  of  the  heart;  thirdly,  the 
respiratory  function  becomes  impeded,  as  a  necessary  conse^ 
qnence  of  the  two  first." — ^p.  80. 

The  following  case  came  under  my  observation  in  the  fell  of 
]  821, — ^it  is  a  good  exemplifiattion  of  constitutional  irritation 
fron&  loss  of  blood.  The  symptoms  so  nearly  .resembled  those 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  as  characteristic  <^  venous  con- 
gestion, that  had  I  at  the  time  not  known  the  tause  which  pro- 
duced them,  mj  mind  would  not  hare  paused  a  moment  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  great  accumulations  of  blood 
in  the  veins  of  the  vital  organs,  especially  the  brain,  almost 
to  a^stagnant  plenitude,^'  as  Dr.  A.  would  say,  existed,  and 
were  the  real ybm  et  origo  of  ail  the  morbid  phenomena. 

A  poor  woman,  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy  was 
attacked  with  uterine  haemorrhage.  Supposing  jt  tcr  be  the 
result  of  too  much  labour,  I  ordered  her  to  be  quiet  in  bed, 
and  gave  her  an  opiate.  It  returned  in  twelve  hours  after 
the  first  eruption,  with  fearful  violence. 
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My  friend,  Dn  J.  C.  Johnstoiiya  gentleman  of  accompKsh* 
ed  attainments  in  his  profession,  was  sent  for  to  assist  in  the 
deliTerjy  which  I  now  saw  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  her  life.  We  proceeded  to  the  task*  The  placenta  was 
foand  attached  over,  or  around  the  mouth  of  the  uterus — the 
Mood  was  pouring  forth  in  one  unabated  current;  the  puke 
began  to  flag;  the  woman  became  delirious;  her  extremities 
were  getting  cold,  and  the  general  surface  assuming  a  sbronk- 
en  aspect  that  betokened  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  sjstem. 
In  this  state  her  mind  wandered  to  a  great  degree,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  we  could  induce  her  to  submit  to  the 
delivery  of  the  child  by  turning. 

After  a  persevering  and  toiling  effort  of  several  hours,  we 
accomplished  the  work  by  gradually  dilating  the  os  tinea?, 
working  the  hand  up  between  the  placenta  and  uterus,  break- 
ing the  membranes,  and  bringing  down  the  feet*  The  expli- 
cit directions  given  by  that  eminent  teacher  of  Midwifery, 
Dr.  Dewees,  we  found  of  invaluable  benefit  in  guiding  us  to 
a  correct  treatment  of  the  case. 

The  patient  was  now  entirely  pulseless,  and  there  was  lit- 
tle psospect  of  saving  her  life.  But  we  ^afe  her  a  dose  of 
laudanum,  with  brandy  toddy,  to  calm  the  constitutional  irri- 
tation, and  left  directions  to  continue  the  stimulant  plaa 
through  the  night 

Reaction  took  place  in  the  morning,  it  being  midnight  when 
we  left  her.  I^till  the  head  was  affected ;  there  was  some 
confusion  of  mind,  and  much  throbbing  in  the  arteries  of  the 
head.  Quietude  was  enjoined,  and  cold  applications  to  the 
head  were  used.  Towards  evening  a  purge  was  given,  and 
the  cold  applications  continued.  In  a  week  she  was  conva- 
lescing, and  had  a  slow  recovery. 

The  following  case  is  from  Mr.  Travers's  work.  ^  A  man 
fell  from  the  roof  of  a  coach,  and  in  the  fall  suffered  a  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  leg.  He  was  replaced  on  the  coach, 
and  brought  to  London,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  the  Hospital,  he  appeared  as  if  intoxicated,  but  reco- 
vered from  this  state  in  a  fe^  hours.  On  the  third  day,  with- 
out any  considerable  previous  inflammation,  the  leg  began  to 
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assume  a  gangrenoas  appearance.  On- the  foartb  day  he  be- 
came insensible:  bis  breathing  stertorous,  and  the  pupils  of 
his  eyes  dilated*  The  symptoms  so  much  resembled  apo- 
plexy, that  it  was  supposed  sosie  effusion  of  blood  had  actu- 
ally taken  place  in  the  braioi  The  same  night  he  died,  and 
on  eseaminatiany  no  morbid  appearances  whatever  was  found  in  the 
brain  or  other  visceraJ*^ — p.  ^2. 

In  a  paper  which  I  published  in  the  1st  No.  of  the  Tran- 
sylvania Journal  of  Medicine,  on  Cholera  Infantum,  I  have 
attempted  to  show,  that  when  children  die  with  symptoms  of 
hydrocephalus  intemus,  after  a  violent  seizure  of  cholera,  the 
symptoms,  imitative  tf  the  cerebral  afiection  are  only  func- 
tional disturbances  of  the  brain,  produced  by  the  shock  im- 
parted to  the  nervous  system,  from  the  violent  intestinal 
roalady. 

Mr.  Hunter  says  he  has  seen  tetanus  from  loss  of  blood. 
Any  agent  which  makes  a  sudden  brearh  upon  the  functional 
integrity  of  the  nervous  system,  will  occasion  the  symptoms 
of  constitutional  irritation.  Sudden  and  great  losses  of  blood 
in  irritable  constituUons,  especially  in  children  and  wonoen; 
injury  done  a  limb;  surgical  operations;  protracted  cold  to 
the  surface,  where  the  powers  of  resistance  are  weak;  fe- 
brile excitement;  mental  enK>tion8,  &c. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  men  die  of  fever,  when  there  were 
evident  manifestations  of  cerebral  affection,  such  as  dilated 
pupils,  delirium,  subsultus  tendinum,  optical  illusions,  and 
even  convulsions,  and  yet  upon  examination  of  the  brain  af- 
ter death,  no  organic  laesion  whatever  was  seen. 

The  third  pathological  state  with  which  venous  congestion 
may  be  confounded,  is  sv^jbcated  eocdtemeni. 

Dr.  Rush  introduced  this  term,  and  intended  to  import  by 
it  the  fact  of  a  high  degree  of  inflammatory  action,  creating 
a  partial  suspension  of  the  functions  of  life,  from  its  intense 
and  overmastering  influence  of  the  system.  ' 

Sydenham  pointed  out  the  important  practical  truth,  that 
the  petechias  and  vibices  sometimes  seen  in  fever,  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  debility  giving  rise  to  a  mechanical  exudation  of 
blood  under  Uit  skin,  but  are  the  evidences  of  ^nature's  being 
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in  a  manner  oppressed  and  overcome,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to 
raise  regular  symptoms,  adequate  to  the  violence  of  the  fever; 
all  the  appearances  being  quite  irregular.^ 

Dn  Rush,  whose  glory  lives  in  the  imperishable  monuments 
of  genius,  which  his  own  hands  erected  on  the  field  of  Ame- 
rican Medicine,  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  English 
Hippocrates  for  his  views  on  this  point.  It  was  the  defect  of 
our  illustrious  countryman's  pathology,  tiiat  it  was  too  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  blood  vessels*     . 

Dr.  Parry,  of  Bath,  in  his  able  work  on  Pathology,  &c«  has 
followed  Dr.  Rush,  with  some  enlargement,  and  a  more  pre- 
cise enunciation  of  seminal  principles,  but  his  pathological 
doctrines  are  aaienable  to  the  same  ob^ectioo.  It  appears 
that  Dr.  Makittrick^  in  1772,  published  his  Commentaries  on 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic  in  Bath,  and  promul- 
gated the  same  leading  views  which  the  elder  Parry,  ia  18159 
gave  ta  the  world.*  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  warn  the  rea- 
der against  an  unqualified  reception  of  the  pathological  sysr 
temaof  Rush  and  Parry,  because  they  ace  so  popular,  from 
their  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness. 

Every  practitioner  of  medicine  should  be  like  the  judicious 
Boerhave — I  mean  judicious  in  this  respect — eclectic;  care- 
jfully  sifting  and  analyzing  every  opinion,  and  giving  a  due 
appreciation  to  every  well* recorded  fact.  The  man  that 
bows  his  understanding  to  any  popular  opinion,  regardless 
of  its  harmonious  adjustment  to  the  order  of  natural  phenom- 
ena, may  become  skilled  ij^adcpted  reasoning,  but  will  never 
have  a  judgment  well  balanced,  nor  a  memoiy  well  stored 
with  facts. 

With  these  introductory  remarks  to  the  third  head  of  my 
subject,  I  will  how  give  two  cases,  reserving  practical  infer- 
ences, agreeably  to  my  plan,  for  the  concluding  Kmarks  of 
the  general  discussion* 

A  poor  woman  sent  for  me  in  1822,  during  the  prevalence 

of  a  desolating  epidemic  bilious  fever;  not  bf  ing  able  to 

go,  I  sent  her  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap.     Next  day,  un< 

derstanding  that  she  was  worse,  I  visited  hor.     Upon  my 

*  Western  Medical  and  Pbyaical  Journal,  Noa^.  and  IV . 
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arrival  at  the  house,  I  andenitood  that  she  had  been  delirious 
aU  night,  and  had  attempted  to  get  out  of  the  window.  This 
was  the  third  day  of  her  fever — her  skin  was  cold  and  clam- 
myj  her  puise  soft  and  compressible,  with  veiy  little  force  in 
the  stroke  of  the  heart;  her  tongue  was  brown;  and  on  her 
arms  and  breast  were  petechial  spots.  She  had  vomited  some  - 
daiic  coloured  fluid,  and  her  bowels  were  constipated.  Death 
was  evidently  approaching  rapidly.  I  attempted  to  draw 
some  blood,  but  the  vein  soon  collapsed,  after  a  very  little  was 
detracted.  Warm  drinks,  with  sinapisms,  were  ordered,  but 
she  died  in  a  few  hours. 

No  inspection  was  made  by  the  knife,  but  it  b  evident  that 
the  stomach  was  the  8u£fering  organ.  Could  mere  venous 
congestion  of  that  viscus  so  soon  destroy  life?  The  answer 
tnay  be  yes,  if  by  venous  congesticm  yoii  mean  that  phenom- 
enon which  the  veins  present  in  inflammatioB  of  a  part — that 
is,  increased  fulness,  and  augnoented  volume. 

In  the  winter  of  18S8, 1  was  invited  to  see  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  a  negro  man,  who  had  died  about  eight  or 
ten  hours  before  we  arrived  at  the  house.  His  physician  gave 
the  following  summary  of  his  attack,  and  the  treatment  pur- 
sudd. 

On  Friday  he  was  employed  in  getting  some  lumber  out  of 
the  Ohio,  which  had  inundated  its  banks,  and  threatened  to 
carry  off  every  thing  near  its  shores.  He  drank  a  good  deal 
of  whiskey,  was  very  wet  all  day,  as  he  had  to  wade  in  the 
water  for  the  plank,  &c,  and  worked  hard  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing. That  night  he  was  taken  with  a  chill,  when  the  physi- 
cian was  sent  for.  He  immediately  gave  him  calomel.  Next 
morning  the  skin  was  still  cold,  and  pulse  feeble.  He  was 
purged.  This  day,  or  the  next,  a  small  quantily  of  blood 
was  drawn.  The  treatment  pursued  afterwards  was  calomel, 
opium,  and  camphor,  in  large  quantities.  The  patient  evacur 
ated  blood  for  two  days  before  death.  In  one  week  the  case 
terminated  in  death,  previous  to  which  event  there  was  stu- 
por for  two  days. 

There  were  five  physicians  at  the  examination.    Three  of 
them  were  veterans  in  the  warfare  with  disease,  two  were  gen* 
No.  VIIL  S 
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flemeD  wbo  hmi  practioed  Moe  or  ten  jean*  Two  of  die 
^  older  gentlemen  proiioanoed  the  cafle  lo  be  a  genuine  eza» 
pte  of  venovs  eoogettton.  The  others  tiiooglil  that  inflam- 
dialioa  would  be  foand  in  the  bowels.  The  brain  was  ex- 
amioed,  there  was  no  appearaiM:e  of  inflammation  about  it, 
-or  its  meninges^  bat  the  two  congutim  phygicians  thoo^t  they 
idiscoyered  venous  congestion  on  ifes  surfece,  as  there  was  evi- 
dently dark  coloured,  (not  qniCe  black)  blood  found  in  the 
sinuses  of  the  encephaloo.  The  three  tn/fammolibfi  gentle- 
men saw  na  congestion  about  the  organ. 

The  thorax  being  opened,  all  the  viscera  in  that  cavity 
seemed  in  good  keeping;  but  there  was  some  darkness  of  as- 
pect ^ribout  the  portion  of  the  kings  that  lay  towards  the  spibe. 
Here  was  fresh  matter  for  a  contrariety  of  opimon.  Conges- 
tsoo,  and  gravitation  of  blood,  were  tbetwo  diffbreat  eonclu- 
>8ions^  A  portion  of  ^the  lung  thus  fitted  with  blood,  was  taken 
out,  and  put  in  water — ^it  seeosed  as  sound  and  light,  after 
vBpeated  tri^  as  any  other  less  coloured  part 

The  abdomen  was  then  inspected.    The  liver  npfewrei 
sound  in  its  aspect  and  size,  but  afong  its  outer  edge  it  seem- 
ed of  a  darker  hue  than  the  other  portions.    Here  congestion 
was  again  seen  by  two  of  the  gentlemen,  but  denied  to  exist 
'  by  the  three  others. 

Then  came  the  stomach,  wUchy  internally  and  extemallyi 
#as  firee  fiom  disease.  The  small  intestinea  wore  found,  U^ 
die  extent  of  two  feet,  inflaoned  on  their  mucous  surfoce-^ 
the  blood  was  exhaled  from  the  mucous  tissue,  and  coated  it 
eompktely.  This  state  of  die  intestinal  tube  was  called  Ve- 
nous congestkm  by  two  of  the  gentlemen^  the  other  ihre6 
argued  that  phlogons  evidently  existed ;  that  the  aaere  loss  of 
blood  from  the  bowek  was  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  pa* 
tient;  but  that  the  mjury  dooe  by  a  highly  acute  stale  of 
mflammation,  in  a  part  so  importaot,  had  temiMited  hk. 
Every  otlm^partof  the  intestines  wassouud.  For  reasons 
the  reader  caa  easily  appredale,  I  avoid  any  disdosure  of 
names.  We  cultivate  a  profession  in  which  all  Ibe  generous 
feelings  of  our  nature  diouU  have  eaerdse^  and  to  woid  all 
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Ufinecessftiy  occAsions  of  ioflicting*  a  voaod  on  tiie  viott  sas- 
eefi^ble  scmibiHtf  is  our  boonden  dtttjr. 

The  i»urth  pathokgieal  shite  with  which  t^flkms  oongettioD 
maj  be  c&tdoixndei,  u  tilat  condUioa  of  the  ^iteoi,  denoK»* 
toated  id^M^ne. 

After  the  excitementof  bilious  fever  ba^contiiMied  several 
days,  or  weeks,  accordkig  as  the  pdw^ers  of  remtanee  laay 
be  in  tbe  patieaty  the  aoltoii  of  the  heart  becomes  eafeeUed, 
the  palse^  instead  of  bdng  tease  and  qadckvor  Ml  and  4ow, 
gradoallj  sinks  down  kito  a  soft,  tonprestibk,  and  More  ra* 
pid  stroke;  die  skin  loses  its  fervent  leni|>eratiire,  and  as* 
sumes  a  more-natural  heat,  or  becomes  cold  and  dammj;  the 
tongue  is  dry  and  brown;  the  aMoe  dtodwrges  are  wafery 
and  frequent,  orthey  are  dark  coloared  and  ismall^  the  eyes 
become  btood-riiot,or  weak  and  watery^  the  patient  lieeoa 
hie  back,  with  bis  knees  dlwwnup^  tfa^  is  soaie  sabsukasdiL 
the  fore  arms,  felt  when  you  grasp  the  wrist,  ^ugh  slight  at 
first;  the  eyes  ate  relied  up,  as  if  the  patient  wer^  adeep, 
bBt  til«  fids  do  Mt  coiner  them,  so  diat  you  see  thdi^  white 
part;  and  when  asked  bow  be  is,  he  answers,  ^^pretty  well,'^ 
though  his  m&wd^  anleis  rotMod  by  yoor  interrogation,  seems 
incohereat,  or  comatose. 

Now,  a  phytidaa,  whose  heed  was  sarehargedwith  Hm 
dMtrine  of  venous  congestion,  would  festen  on  these  sysq^ 
toms'as  indicatinre  of  that  state  of  the  vessels.  Bat  if  he  at' 
tempted  to  treat  tbe  patient  on  ttiis  principle,  the  plan  of  cuvr 
would  prcMre  a  qaick  acceleration  of  his  d^tfa. 

I  speak  katn  a  personal  trial  of  the  therapeutic  praoedare,. 
which  is  built  on  tbe  felse  foundation  of  venous  congestiaoia 
the  lyfAieM  state  <of  'fever.  This  collapse  of  tbe  ^stem  may 
eidst^^witboot  any  ot^tiic  IsbsIoii  whatever,  and  most  ^eiier* 
a%  is  unaacompanied>  by  rtructuml  aUeratioos.  For  if  iA* 
fttmnMtioa  eiMted^in  ^o^tisportaat  organ^  tbe  case  woiM 
terminate  mose  speedi^^.Md  the  recoveries  would  notte  so 
common  as  tbsy  aae  vnder  a  ptopet  iaaatment  Besides, 
were  there  inflammation,  the  qfmptoms  wo«ld  indicate  it  in 
a  less  0^  vocal) 
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Tbe  nervoas  cyfleBi  is  to  be  adverted  Uh  ^  afibrdiag  a  chie 
to  gaide  our  steps  throogh  the  iatricate  perplexities  of  soch 
cases.  Mere  Ion  of  balance  io  the  distribatioo  of  the  Uood 
does  not  satisfiKrtorilj  obviate  the  difficulty.  Efects  should 
not  be  substituted  for  causes,  nor  should  one  sjffiptom  be  at 
lowed  to  fill  the  eatire  field  of  our  intellectual  vision.  The 
sjmptoms  point  to  some  ftmctimud  der^gement  of  the  ner> 
voos  syateim  connected  with  an  arrest  of  certain  imporlai^ 
secretions,  such  as  those  of  the  skin,  liver,  and  kidnejs.  And 
the  inspection  of  the  dea4  body  con&ms  this  view.  The  fol- 
lowing case  is  in  point;  it  is  selected  from  several  others  of  a 
similar  character. 

A  man,  of  abo«t  twenty  years  of  age,  addicted  to  drinking 
whiskey,  of  a,  thick  well  set  frame,  and  of  fuU  habit,  was 
brought  into  the  LoaisviUe  Hospital,  from  the  Louisvilk  and 
Portland  Canal,  ailected  witfi  measles.  He  was  bled  and 
pui^d  liberally,  and  bad  been  treated  properly  in  every 
respect  by  Dr.  Hall.  In  two  weeks  from  his  adnissioo  he 
didi;  before  which,  he  had  low  delirium,  and  other  symptofDS 
of  a  ooUapsed  stateof  the  system.  SeOmpdcnem^  two  boon 
after  death.  Not  a  single  trace  of  disease  could  be  disco- 
vered either  in  the  brain,  or  viscera  of  fiie  thorax  and  abdo- 
men. A  more  natural  exhibition  of  the  organs  I  hare  never 
seen. 

It  is,  perhaps,  wone  than  usekss,  to  spacuUte  on  such  ca- 
ses, the  reader  must  exercise  bis  own  powersof  ratiocination, 
or  it  is  in  vain  that  the  above  facts  are  spread  before  him. 

A  few  practical  reflecttoas  and  inferences  will  close  this 
paper. 

The  central  point  at  which  all  the  rays  of  our  uifeniiation 
OR  medical  subjects  should  meet,  is  the  acquisition  of  a  sound, 
*  discriminating,  paactieal  judgment.  A  judgment  which  will 
enable  us  U>  slaod  pnepared  and  ready  for  decisive  measures 
in  tiie  critieal  hour  of  a  ii^ow  beings  sufferings  and  peril. 
To  assist  in  the  formation  of  this  clinioaldiacemment,  I  would 
ask  Jttj  reader,  whether  he  does  not  see  that  there  is  in  pa* 
thology,  no  such  a  state  of  die  system  as  venous  coagestioi^ 
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In  the  next  place,  is  there  not  room  for  careful  perqoisition 
into  every  case,  however  at  first  sight  similar,  afforded  in  the 
views  given  above.  1st,  on  simple  irritation,  inducing  sympa- 
thetic afiections.  2d,  Constitutional  shock,  putting  on  a  seny 
blance  of  venous  congestion,  as  described  by  Dn  A*  3d, 
Suffocated  excitement,  which  is  the  real  pathdogy  of  the 
cases  detailed  by  Dr.  A.  and  4th,  Collapse  of  the  system,  af- 
ter the  vires  vitales  have,  been  prostrated  by  continued  fe^ 
brile  orgasm. 

I  have  tried  io  avoid  excessive  refinement  in  the  views 
presented.  Subtle  and  wire  drawn  distinctions  may  amuse 
in  the  closet,  but  they  avail  nothing  at  the  bed  nde.  There 
the  mind  mus^  with  comprehensive  discernment,  see  &e  case 
in  its  predominant  and  ruling  features.  To  ascertain  the 
real  nature  of  the  case  under  inquisition,  we  must  attend  to 
its  history;  the  mode  of  seizure;  the  habits  of  the  patient's 
life;  the  constitutional  tendencies  o(  the  individual,  whether' 
he,  or  she,  is  of  an  irritable  nervous  temperament;  or  san- 
guineous and  liable  to  inflammatory  aflfections;  and  whether 
there  has  been  any  medical  treatment  previously  pursued. 

The  treatment  of  sympathetic  derangement  should  be  gui* 
ded  and  directed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  giving  origin  to 
such  aberration  from  health.  It  will  be  fimnd  that  in  a  ma- 
jority of  such  cases  the  intestinal  canal  is  the  8e|^  of  die 
morbid  irritation.  Purgatives,  especially  mercnriaJ,  in  such 
instances  are  the  best  means  of  administering  reliefl 

The  fond  reveries  of  a  system  monger  may  exclude  efiec- 
tive  cathartic  remedies  from  our  therapeutics,  but  a  well  dis- 
dpKned  practical  judgment  holds  on  its  way,  unmoved  from 
its  deci^ns  by  sQch  &lse  lights^ 

The  uterus  in  women,  sometimes,  gives  rise  to  sympathetic 
afiectkns,  of  a  hysterical  kind|th^se  are  to  be  treated  by  pur- 
gation, which  creating  an  impression  on  a  dififerent  quarter, 
dive^  irritation  from  the  womb.  Hytrin,  most  fre^iuently, 
originates,  from  the  stomach  and  boweb,  and  therefore  ca- 
tharsb  is  more  demanded* 

Dr.  Marshall  IJall'a  woric  on  Mlmoses,  is  a  further  confirm 
mation  of  Hamilton's  practice^  and  powerfully  illustrates  the. 
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qpinpadiiet  that  hind  the  stomach  and  boweb  to  every  part 
(rf*  thebamaebody* 

in  cases  of  shock,^  coiistitatioiwl  irritatioa^  from  conoif- 
ston^  «r  a  wemre  accido^  mt  doty  U  to  wait  jfbr  reactioa^ 
before  we  oficioudy  hefpn  to  depMe*  SargasoB  wail  mder> 
stand  this  knportatit  step  in  treating  snch  caaes,  y^  I  ha^e 
known  oveii  gvey  headed  phymeiansopen  a  man^  Tdn,  whilst 
lying  on  Ae  spotwbere  he  TOcmed  tiieinjmy,  coU  and  near- 
ly pnkeless* 

In  all  stcht  casn  tbe  plan  mt  treatment  is  to  put  Ae  patient 
to  bed ;  iqpply  wam  biriekrto  his  extremities  and  under  his 
arms;  give  warn  teas  if  heean  swdlow;  and  wait  the  tssne^ 
In  cases  of  biirn%  hmdaniMii  is  generatfy.  presd^-fted,  thongfa 
Mr.  Tnnven  cendemas  it,  and  prefers  giving  a  spoonfiil  of 
bmndy  everf  hoarortwo,  in  two  spoonsful  of  grneU  When 
reaction  is  r^toredy  he  withdraws  the  stimulus. 

In  s«ffi>eated  eaciteoie;^  where  the  actions  are  imprisoned 
under  the  strong  urgoicy  and  ezcessiTe  force  of  disease,  we 
musl  #atob  every  akeratioa  with  eagle^yed  regard.  Blood- 
letting  opportunely  execotod^is  a  valuable  avean  of  develop- 
ing actioA.  But  purgative  medicines  are  a  safer  resource. 
Drs.  Rodi,  Aitnstnmg,  and  Johnaon,  have  written  on  this 
practical  point,  wiiat  I  will  not  attempt  to  re-write— 4a  them 
the  reader  shendd  gb  i>r  a  trloin|^lant  vindHcatioa  of  the  d^ 
pletory  practice,  an!  for  »  matter  of  &ct  refetatton  of  the 
erroneous  practice  purswd  by  some  physicia»  in  aaalagout. 
cases^ 

Br.  Potter,  in  a  note  to  Armstitmg  on  Ty|dttts,  adaitts  tlm^ 
<^e  symptoms  so  formndsMe  at  the  close  of  fevers  areoftea 
nervous  only,  and  the  seeming  congestions  of  as  modi  inqpor^ 
tattee  as  they  are  in  hystemu*'-^.  900.  Aecordtmt  with  this 
view,  v^e  should  sustain  the  fettering  eflfbrts  of  Ufe,  by  weH* 
adftple4  etdtaats,  s«oh  as  camphor,  qpiumk,  vol.  alkali,  toe^ 
Mercurial  and  anttneMol  preparations  are  to  be  used  hi  very 
minute  quantities,  merdy  to  promote  the  seerMoas.  AH- 
purgative  medicines  must  be  avoided. 

Wine,  wine  whey,  panada,  thin  soups  &x;.are  required,  tbe 
ieeble  powera  howetet*^  miM  aot  be  goaded  ofi  to  tecessivi 
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actiOD,  bat  the  sipkiDg,  quiyering  flame  must  be  kept  alive  by 
a  gradaal  supply  of  needful  fuel* 

Blisters,  or  sinapisms,  to  tfae  extremities  are  useful,  but  we 
must  not  suffer  them  to  remain  on  too  long,  otherwise  much 
injury  may  be  produced  by  the  exhausting  irritation  which 
they  excite. 

I  must  stop — though  the  subject  brancbeB  out  tfae  more  ny 
mind  contemplates  it,  in  its  high  bearings  and  diversified  ap- 
plications. To  the  reader  I  appeal  for  a  candid  scrutiny  of 
the  foregoing  observations,  and  I  confidently  trust,  that  they 
may  minister  some  aid  to  the  inquiring  mind  in  its  search  after 
truth,  and  contribute,  in  some  degree,  to  the  inprovement  of 
a  profession,  in  which  it  is  my  daily  occupation  to  be  engaged, 
both  as  a  necessaty  avoca^on,  and  as  a  source  of  elevated 
Diental  satisfaction* 

Lommlkj  Mvemier  8, 1828. 
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AsT.  IL— A  pi^iftidofM^memtnrtipon  the  Bram,    By  M. Majjen- 
IMS.  ReadmapMic^ittitigofAeRapalAeademyrf 
an  the  IBtk  of  JunCj  1828.    from  the  Fiench.    By  Joseph  Gai- 
dener,  M.  D. 

Some  old  writer  has  eompared  Akatomy  to  Gbographt: — 
Geology  would  perhaps  have  afforded  a  better  object  of  com- 
parison, but  Geology  was  then  anknowB  as  a  sdence. .  The 
age  of  geographical  discovery  is  gone  by,  and  so  it  is,  we  opine, 
with  the  brilUant  era  of  anatomical  discovery*  The  spirit  of 
man  remains,  however,  the  same;  and  we  still  see  him  as  in- 
tent as  ever,  in  the  seardi  after  new  organs  in  the  living  body, 
and  new  lands  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  ocean.  In  betk 
cases,  at  the  present  day,  his  utmost  eflbrts  must,  generally, 
eventuate  in  disappointment,  for  the  best  possible  reasoiv—that 
the  great  world  has  been  exj^red  by  preceding  geographers, 
and  the  microcosm  or  little  world  of  man,  by  preceding  ana- 
tomists. In  both,  the  ratio  of  success  is  IT  diminishing  ratio; 
and  must  at  last  evanish  altogether.  Just  in  proportion,  how* 
ever,  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  thing  new,  is  the  impor- 
tance of  a  discovery  enhanced,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
make  it;  and,  what  is  of  greater  moment  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
the  credulity  of  professional  discoverers  exalted.  Hence  we 
'should  turn,  not  a  deaf  ear,  but  an  ear  of  unbelief,  or  at  least 
of  doubt,  to  every  runnour  of  new  discovery,  not  backed  by 
the  testimony  of  a  ^cloud  of  witnesses.'  When  all  was  tmer- 
phredf  but  little  evidence  could  be  required  to  secure  our  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  all  that  was  said  to  have  been  seen; 
but  since  nearly  all  has  been  explored,  a  philosophical  incre- 
dulity, should  be  cherished  in  reference  to  every  alledged 
discovery. 

In  most  parts  of  t]|e  human  body  the  search  after  novelties 
is  given  up,  but  ihe  central  portions  of  the  nervous  syslemt 
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ittiU  pvesent^orseem  to  pveAeDt, sonie  tracts  of  ierramoognilaf 
and  to  theg&  has  the  adrenturoas  spirit  of  aDatonucal  re- 
ftearchy  of  late,  chiefly  directed  its  rooTCBfients.  Of  tiiose 
irho  hai^e  obeyed,  and  are  still  obedieikt  to  this  ^irit,  none 
are  more  distioguiabed  for  industry,  boldness,  and  perseve- 
rence,  than  the  ingenious  physiologist  whose  latest  memoir  we 
are  about  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  cKir  rsadera.  Accord- 
ing to  this  report,  he  has  discovered  within  the  cranium  and 
spinal  column  of  the  liFiDgtinima],in  «  state  of  hea&lth,  a  fluid 
^matomical  ekmenli,  distinct  from  the  blood,  and  scarcely  lesfi 
aecessary  than  that  liquid,  to  the  manifestation  o£  the  pho^ 
Bcmena  of  animal  life.  It  exists,  according  tobis  deelaratipn, 
liot  only  in  the  ventricles,  but  «bo  onumd  Ifae  brain  and  spinal 
•marrow  and  origins  of  all  the  nenres,  passing  with  facility 
from  the  centre  to  the  ^ircamference,  9C  vice  varsa*  This  li- 
-quid  he  denominates  spino-cephalic,  or  oepbalo-racbidian* 
Its  quantity,  ki  an  adillt  of  ordinary  stature  and  in  good  beallb) 
Is  estunated  at  About  threeouocefr;  in  women,  osafertrjMzn&iif, 
something  more«  In  eld  men  the  proportion  is  still  greater, 
in  some  instances  aoiounting  to  «x  or  seven  iiunoes;  b«t  un- 
^ersuch  dirctkostanceB  the  mental  aod  onrporeal  energies 
are  enfeeUed.  The  layer  which  it  forvM  around  the  brain 
imd  s]^nal  maifow  varies  im  tbicknesa  in  diSirtnt  places,  being 
In  the  neck  four  <ur  five  lines,  in  the  Imnbar  region  mrae  tibnn 
an  inch,  an)  aroAnd  the  brain  from  one  to  two  Unas* 

Majendie  asserts,  &at  tfie  volume  of  ttie  brain  is  not  inva- 
riably ttie  same,  as  has  geoim&y  been  supposed,  but  fliat  it 
varies  like  tfie  vi^ume  of  the  otbuBr  oigana  of  the  body.  That 
when  the  body  becomes  emaciated,  the  beam  undergoes  a  Kke 
diminu^n,  and  as  the  emaciated  organs  regain  ttieir  fonner 
sise,  it  also  recovers  what  it  lost  Bat  no  vacoum  occots  in 
Ae  cavi^  of  tbe  skull  undisr  ai^  circumstances^  hence,  tf^e 
first  office  of  this  liquid  is  tafiU  up  Ae^pace  produced  by  the 
diminished  size  of  Ae  brain,  as  often  as  tiiat  occurrence  tadEes 
place.  When  tiie  weera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  dindn- 
ish  in  volume,  their  parieties  being  flexible  and  pressed  upon 
by  the  atmosphere,  ieUow  the  vetreati|f  flioee  organs;  and  a 
vaecuum  it  thus  preveol&d.  But  tlS^  cranium^ being  inflexiUe^ 
.No.Vm.  4 
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does  not  follow  the  brain  when  it  decreases;  and  heoce  &e 
first  tise  assigned  for  the  cephalo-spioal  liquid. 

Its  second  office  is  to  control  ^e  powers  of  life.  Experi- 
merits  were  instituted  upon  animals,  to  test  this  point.  A 
fierce  fqx  was  taken,  and  a-small  puncture  was  made  in  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  cephalo-spinal  fiuid  was  quickly 
evacuated;  the  animal  became  suddenly  calm,  and  lay  upon 
Hie  ground  without  the  least  movement.  After  the  expiration 
of  36  hours,  it  began  to  move,  and  attempted  to  bite  and  to 
make  its  escape.  A  new  puncture  was  then  made,  and  the 
tephalo-spinal  liquid,  which  had  be^  speedily  reproduced, 
was  aHowed  to  ^$cape;  ^the  anhnal  then  exhibited  the  same 
^mptoms  as  in  the  former  experiment 

In  the  disease  of  infants,  where  a  sac  Ailed  with  water  oc^ 
curs  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  spine,  Majendie  thinks^ 
•this  sac  is  a  hernia,  containingthe  cephalo^pinal  liquid.  When 
die  sac  L?  punctured,  deatli  is  the  immediate  conseqaence ;  bc- 
eeuise  the  puncture  remaining  open^  the  Hquid  escapes,  and 
•ceases  to  protect  the  spina!  marrow  and  brain. 

Thtis^  sajrg  be,  not  oidy  in  man,  but  in  animals,  this  Kqujd 
pceserves  the  integrity  of  the  nervous  functions,  and  is  neces- 
sary for  the  continvance  of 'life.  It  i^  thought  likewise,  that 
it  not  only  exercises  an  influence  over  the  functions  of  the  nei!^ 
¥ous  system,  by  its  contact  with  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
but  by  its  chemical  properties,  and  its  temperature. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  practical  anatomists,  that  the  cavities  of 
the  brain,  or  its  ventricles,  contain  little  or  no  semm  in  their 
healthy  state.  Nevertheless,  when  we  open  flje  brain,  we 
find  its  ventricles  aknost  always  filled  with  a  limpid  fiuiii. 
Majendie  thinks  it  is  the  same  kind  of  fluid  that  is  found  at 
the  surfece  of  the  fasain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  believes  that 
it  naturally  exists  in  aU  these  places,  it  was  necessary  for 
coi^ming  the  identity  of  these  fluids,  to  discover  a  comma- 
uication  between  the  exterior  of  the  organ  And  its  internal 
cavities.  This,  Majendie  says,  he  has  accomplished,  and  that 
there  exists  an  opening  of  S  or  4  lines  in  diameter,  complete- 
ly concealed  by  a  Xo]^^  of  the  cerebellum,  and  forming  a  true 
entrance  into  the  ventricles.    Henoe  it  becomes  nxyhnnig^Iy 
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necessary,  that  the  cephalospinal  liquid  should  enter  into  the 
c£iTities  of  the  brain,  and  fifl  them,  in  consequence  of  their 
eommunicating  with  one  another.  From  these  circumstances^ 
it  is  inferred,  that  the  great  valve  of  the  brain,  as  it  id  caHed 
hy  anatomists,  does  in  reality  perform,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
office  of  a  valve.  The  aqueduct  of  sylvius  being  overhung 
by  the  valve,  and  its  size  somewhat  regulated  by  it,  conveys 
this  liquid  from  the  4th  to  the  Sd  ventricle,  and  the  infundi- 
bulum  conveys  it  to  the  pituitary  gland. 

The  cephalo-spinal  liquid  is  thought  never  to  be  in  a  state 
of  repose,  but  continually  agitated  by  the^wx  and  reflux  of 
the  brain,  which  takes  place  from  the  influence  of  respiration. 
Thus,  when  air  is  received  into  the  thorax,  a  portion  of  this 
liquid  flows  (torn  the  cerebral  cavities  into  the  spinal  canal; 
and  when  it  is  driven  from  the  lungs,  the  liquid  re-enters  these 
cavities,  by  traversing  the  passages  above  mentioned.  Thi^ 
flux  or  reflux  is  probably  owing,  he  thinks,  to  the  alternate 
swelling  and  depression  of  the  veins;  the  circulation  of  whofc 
blood  is  under  the  influence  of  respiration. 

The  office  assigned  the  pineal  gland  is  that  of  a  tampm^  {<ir 
the  purpose  of  opening  and  closing  the  aqueduct  of  the  brain. 
This  gland  is  situated  above  the  anterior  opening  of  the  aque- 
duct. Two  voluminous  veins  are  firmly  placed  up^n  the  gland.. 
These  veins  vary  in  size,  being  sometimes  very  much  swelled^ 
at  others  nearly  empty.  Hence,  at  the  OKHnenl  the  veins  are 
swelled,  they  must  press  down  the  pineal  glandund  close  the 
opening  of  the  aqueduct*  And  as  one  of  the  constant  eflfects 
of  violent  exercise,  rage,  crying,  &c.  is  to  swell  the  veins  of 
the  head,  it  results,  that  the  entrance  of  the  cephalo-spinal 
Uquid  into  the  cavities  of  the  brain  is- intercepted  ormodified, 
according  to  circumstance^^ 

Lastly,  Majendle  proceeds  to  consider,  what  influence  the 
cephalo-spinal  Uquid  exercises  over  the  intellectual  Acuities. 
To  determine  this  point,  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  the  cephalo-spinal  liquid,  i  st  in  the  sane,  2d  in  the 
imbecile,  3d  in  idiots.  Majendie  had  an  ample  opportuntiy 
of  determining  the  quantity  in  the  latter,  at  the  Sslpetriere^ 
where  are  collected  together  a  great  number  of  ibols  and 
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iiiotft.  In  idiots  the  liquid  is  found  to  occapy  the  sur&ce  of 
the  brain  and  fipiind  m»TOWy  dnAer  tiie  (arm  of  a  thick  lajer^ 
and  it  also  diBtendi  the  ▼entricles,  and  displaces  all  the  oi^gast 
connected  vritb  them,  espectaBy  ttie  pinetil  gknWL  In  these 
cases,  the^oantity  amounted  to  6  or  7  oances,.and  the  same 
mrcoinstanoes  obtain,  in  cases  cf  old  petsons,  who  snfier  from 
floental  derangement 

In  the  insaoe  and  the  imbedlb  from  insanify^  the  Bqaid 
does  not  accumulate  upon  the  surface  of  the  bro^,  bat  in  its 
cavities.  In  dll  oases  of  derangement,  whettieT  forious  ma- 
nia, or  melandiolia,  the  Tentrides  are  ahrays  much  (Hstended. 
Persons  endowed  with  reason  hare  leas  than  one  ounce  in  the 
ventricles  at  the  time  of  dea&. 

From  these  general  resoks  the  tact  is  inferred^  &at  the  de- 
velopiDent  of  the  mind  is  in  an  inTerse  ratio  to  the  quantity  of 
ibt  cephak^inat  Kquid; 

By  this  discovery  of  an  exterior  cephaKc  fiuiAn  tben6^ 
Dial  state  of  the  body,  eur^  author  conceives  that  the  whole 
doctrine  of  organology  iswashed  away,  and  of  course  the  prac<^ 
tical  pfarendogist  is  left  without  any  foundation  to  stand  upoo^ 
Such,  briefly,  are  tbe  piindpal  oontents  <^  the  memoir  be* 
(ore  us,  a  fidler  notice  of  which  seems  unnecessary. 

The  inteUigent  reader  will  pe^reeive  ^t  tt  sets  forth  two 
discoveries,  1st,  a  fluid  sumundlng  the  brain  of  ihe  living 
and  heaUhy  animal,  esteri«r  to  the  arachnoid  membrane ;  and 
Sdly,  an  aperture  or  channel  through  which  tiiis  fluid  circu- 
lates into  and  from  the  ventricles^  Now  we  are  not  prepared 
t04re}ect  Uie  reality  of  the  latter  discovery,  as  an  aperture  a 
'few  lines  in  diaooeter  in  a  pulpy  mass^  like  that  of  the  brain,. 
iuaj  have  escaped  previous  observation ;  but  diat  so  many  dis^ 
tinguished  and  prying  anatomists  as  have  dissected  that  orgai^ 
diould  not  have  recognised  the  existence  of  the  exterior  fluid 
in  the  healthy  state,  seems  at  least  an  improbability.  If  it 
should  be  said  ti^t  at  or  after  death  this  fluid  retreats  to  the 
ireotricles,  some  adequate  oiuse  ought  certainly  to  be  shown 
for  such  a  movement;  and  until  this  is  done,  a  belief  in  the 
assertion  must  be  gratuitoQ&  That  Majendie  has  repeatedly 
fcond  aoerous  fluid  surrounding  the. brain, no  one  catt  doubt 
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OtherS|itt  wehdve  alieady  iBid^  have  d^t  with  tfa^  same  &ifi|^ 
The  question  ^  whether  it  ii^ft  conpooeDt  part  of  tiie  body 
in  healtlit  For  ourseltest  we  ave  toapeUed  to  dey^  that  tfa^ 
^tB  coBtaiaed  .in  his  SMKioir  do  tot  incUoe  as  to  sidopt  the 
affirmative,  of  this  questioa*  He  has  seea  it  most  ^boodatit 
in  tikose  whose  cerebral  fonetioiis  were  disotflered  in  Ufe. 
May  it  not  then^  in  all  cases,  be  the  <^bpritig  of  m  morUd  ac* 
a&n  itt  the  emeephatic  membmaes?  If  it  were  always  pteeeat^ 
how  coold  it  have  eseaped  the  ao^  of  the  sargeons  who 
have  so  often  wi^essed  ladsioiisof  tbedtuH  maler,  io  peraonst 
who  at  the  time  of  the  accidents  w)^h  befeU  them  w«re  in 
perfect  health! 

As  to  the  objection  which  his  discovery,  stipposhig  it  to  be 
ceal^  presents  to  &e  very  doabtfol  science  of  phre&ology,  we 
regard  it  at  of  no  weight.  If  the  flcad  ia  spfead  over  the  sof^ 
^ce  of  die  whole  brain,  the  relaftite  development  of  its  ^R{^ 
ferent  partd  or  convolutions,  might  still  be  the  same  as  if  its 
surface  came  directly  in  contact  with  the  dura  mater*  If 
tfte  specnlatiiMM  in  orgamdcgyf  Utenbre^  Inbound  under  no 
greater  difficulties,  than  tiiat  #hicb  our  author  has  started, 
they  would  rest  on  a  firmer  basis  thaa  that  on  which  they 
seem  to  us  to  repose. 

That  &e  bnda  is  Mabie  to  a  degree  of  partial  or  gefieral 
atrophy,  is  undonbtefly  a  fact;  but  this  is  the  efTect  of  dis- 
"  ease,  and  the  same  morbid  action  in  all  probability  g^ves  m^ 
to  the  seious  acenmulation^  whkh  o»r  author  attributes  to  a^ 
vis  consetvairvB^  when  he  speaks  of  an  increased  secretion  of 
the  cephalo-rachiAan  fluid  as  designed  to  con^nsate  tot  the* 
ahsoq^tion  of  the  encephalic  sobstance,  and  to  preserve  a 
cranial  pfeaum.  That  ttie  bnon  is  sobfeet  to  an  increase  and 
decresEse  of  magnitude,  whenever,  from  any  eause,  the  body 
at  large  is  brought  to  vary  in  its  magnitude,  is  a  position  which 
practical  anatomy  does  not  sostnn.  The  other  organs  derive 
a  great  part  of  their  bulk  firom  thecellukkr  membrane  #hidt 
binds  together  the  vessels  and  fibres  which  constitute  their 
essential  component  parts;  and  the  absorption  of  that  mem* 
braae  may  go  oa  till  these  organs  soflfer  a  great  diminiftionof 
^e;  bot  in  the  brain,  that  tissue  is  not  present;  and  wba^ 
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Set  abgorption  takes  phice,  mast  be  of  the  pulpj  matter  itteET, 
A  hence  natare  seems  to  bare  provided^  that  tnider  ofdina- 
ry  causes  of  emaciation,  the  cerebral  absorbents  should  not 
be  called  into  action ;  in  this  consists  ttie  prefenrativfe  prioci* 
pie  of  a  cranial  j^/emim,  and  not  in  the  increased  secretion  oi 
a  spino-cephaHc  fluid. 

Before  closing  this  notice  of  the  memoir  of  Majendie,  we 
insider  it  due  to  his  high  standing,  in  the  physiological  conv 
muiiity,  to  furnish  our  readers  with  an  extract;  and  shall  se- 
lect (hose  paragraphs  which  set  forth  his  views  of  the  influence 
of  the  spino-cephalic  fluid  upon  o^r  intellectual  functions. 

^^  The  liquid  which  fills  the  cavities  of  the  brain  is  never  in  repose 
' — it  experiences  a  continual  agitation  in  consequence  of  a  kind  of 
flax  and  reflux,  which  takes  place  uiider  the  influence  of  lespiiatibn. 
Thus,  at  the  moment  when  we  draw  the  air  into  the  tiiorax  fyt  the 
purpose  of  respiration,  a  proportion  of  the  liquid  flows  from  the  ceie- 
bral  cavities  into  the  spinal  canal — at  the  moment,  on  the  contrary, 
when  we  drive  the  air  from  our  lungs  by  expiration,  the  liquid  ro-en- 
ters  these  cavities  by  traversing  the  passages  above  mentiuoed,  and 
particularly  by  running  through  the  aqueduct,  which  thus  at  difl^« 
ent  times  conducts  the  liquid  in  c^poate  directions. 

The  mechanical  cause  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  cephalo-spinal 
liquid  is  very  sunple — it  is  produced  hy  the  alternate  swelling  and 
depression  of  the  veins,  cauied  by  the  blood  under  the  influence  of 
respiration.  This  movement  of  the  liquid  may  be  arrested,  or  at 
least  much  retarded  by  compttssing  the  abdomen — and  this  will  esL- 
plain  the  cause  of  belts  proving  injurious  and  even  dangerous,  when-- 
ever  the  pressure  which  they  exercise  is  too  considerable. 

Whilst  observing  the  movement  of  the  liquid  through  the  aqueduct, 
I  believe  I  discovered  the  probaUo  use  of  the  pineal  gland,  a  small 
body  placed  in  the  ce^ntrc  of  the  brain,  and  which  has  preserved  a 
certain  degree  of  celebrity  since  the  time  of  IX^artes. 

This  philosopher,  who,  notwitfistanding  the  extent  and  vigour  of 
his  mind,  yielding  flequently  to  the  propensity  which  we  ourselves 
experience,  in  filling  with  our  illusions  the  immense  space  which  is 
beyond  the  boundary  of  vision  and  intellect,  has  given  an  hypothesis, 
not  upon  the  throne  of  the  soul,  as  has  been  remarked,  but  upon  the 
situation  in  which  it  exercises  its  functions,  and  upon  the  throne  of 
the  imagination  and  of  common  sense,  ail  of  which  he  places  ia  the 
pineal  glsmd. 

Voltaire,  who  delights  in  metapLysies,  but  loves  still  more  to  mock 
metaphysicians,  has  made  a  facetious  parody  upon  the  supposition  of 
Descartes,  which  has  been  more  successful  than  the  hypothesis  it- 
sdf— ^r  anatomists  to  (he  present  day  apply  the  term — rc'ms  of  tbr 
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isoul  to  two  B^rvoiiB  peduncles,  wliich  according  to  Yoltaiib,  are  the 
guides  by  whiob  the  pineal  gland,  whicfa  he  compares  to  a  coacluna^ 
diiects  the  aoMmentsof  the  two  hemig^ierpg  of  the  brain. 

The  fiunctions  of  the  pineal  gland,  which  I  pDq)ose  to  substituHe 
for  the  hypothesis  of  Descartes,  are  ver^r  huinble--4)ut  I  believe  them 
to  be  true,  and  that  is  a  merit  which,  in  science,  ought  to  precede 
eveerf  tlung.  I  regard  the  pineal  glaiyl  asa  tampon,  for  the  purpc«e 
of  opening  and  closing  the  aqueduct  of  the  brain.  The  gland  is, 
in  &ct,  placed  above  the  anteuor  opening  of  the  i^queduct  Two 
voluminous  veins  are  firmly  placed  upon  the  gland.  These  vein? 
vary  in  size,  being  sometimes  very  much  swelled,  and  at  others  near- 
ly empty.  It  is  inevitable,  firom  the  relative  position  of  Ums  parts 
that,  at  the  moment  when  the  veins  are  swelled,  they  must  press  down 
tiie  pineal  gland,  and  that  this  can  not  take  place  without  closing 
more  or  less  tightly  the  entrance  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  brain.  BiA 
as  one  of  the  constant  effects  of  violent  exercise,  crying,  rage,  and 
the  exercise  of  any  of  the  passions,  is  to  swell  considerably  the  veins 
Nof  tbe  head,  and  particular^  thoee  winch  lyress  upon  the  pineal  gland, 
it  results,  that  in  three  dimrent  conditions,  the  entrance  of  the  ce^ 
phalo-q)inal  liquid  into  the  ventricles  must  be  intercepted,  ot  at  1^ 
rendered  much  more  difficult. 

The  office,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  one  of  tbe  offices  of  the 
^pineal  gland,  must  be,  therefoie,  an  indispensable  ipechanical  agent, 
4br  the  purpose  of  mm  or  leas  completely  closing  tbe  aqueduct  of 
the  brain,  and  to  modify,  according  to  circumstances,  the  motion  of 
the  cephalo-fipinal  liquid,  as  it  enters  or  flows  from  die  carebn^  cav- 
ities. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  most  impolrtant^  and  at  the  same  tim$. 
the  most  interesting  question  which  iJba  study  of  the  cephalo-spinftl 
iiiquid  can  possibly  present.  What  influence  has  this  fluid  upon  tive 
exercise  of  the  intdlectual  fiiculties? 

In  aresearch,  so  dqUcato  as  this,  and  one,  which  presents  a  pros^ 
pect  of  arriving  at  the  most  important  and  interesting  results,  the 
chances  of  committing  error  must  be  exceedingly  numerous. 

Jb  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  error  as  much  as  possible,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  determine  the  extreme  pmnt^  reserving  to  myself,  if  it 
should  be  desirable^  the  qiportunity  of  noticing,  at  a  subsequent  pe* 
riod,  the  intermediate  fiicts. 

I  will  tLerefore  state  the  quantity  of  the  cefdialo-^pinal  liquids  fii^» 
as  it  occurs  in  the  sane;  second,.aa  it  occurs  in  the  imbecile;  and^ 
third,  as  it  occurs  in  idiots. 

The  details  of  the  researches  which  I  have  made  at  theBalpetriere, 
where  there  are  a  great  number  of  fools,  idiots,  and  •^ane  women,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  are  too  numerous  to  And  a  i^ce  in  this  paper:— J 
must  be  satisfied,  therafore,  by  mentioning  the  pd^ipal  results. 

In  speaking  of  idiots^  I  have  reference  to  those  who  have  beeome 
so  accidentally,  not  of  idioto  firom  birth,  in  whom  th^re  exists  s^m^ 
ind-co^figiinaticf  of  tlvp  n^ous  system^ 
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Tlie  idiots  of  whom  I  tpeak,  present  a  con^ideraMe  qiumAj  of 
<he  Aoid.  It  oeeupies  the  surftHoe  of  the  br^n,  under  the  form  of  « 
*  thidc  layer,  Bnd  distends  the  cerebral  cavities,  diyJarieg  aU  the  or- 
gans which  they  contain,  and  parttcuiarly  the  pineal  ^and,  which 
Bother  retains  its  ordinary  position,  nor  peHbims  thoee  Anctioni 
which  I  have  attributed  to  it.  The  aqueduct  is  also  often  oonsidera* 
biy  enlarged.  It  is  in  fliese  cases  that  the  cephalo-spinal  liquid  may 
he  found  to  amoont  to  six  or  eofen  oanoes;  and  the  same  chicam- 
stance  obtains  in  oases  of  old  persons  who  suflbr  from  mental  de^ 
rangera^it. 

Foob  likewise  present  a  large  quantity  of  the  liquid;  but  it  does 
not  accumulate  upon  the  surftce  of  the  brain.  Whaftever  may  be 
^  Ttiiety  of  derangemeDts,  whether  BU>noinania,'haUfiGHietioQ  of 
the  mind,  furious  mania,  melaaehelia,  die.,  the  ireotddes  are  riways 
much  di^ended  and  enlai:]ged  by  the  oepha)o*spinaI  liquid.  In  such 
eases,  three  ounces  of  the  liquid  have  been  found  in  the  v^tricks 
alone. 

The  brains  of  thoee  endowed  mkk  MafKmTceiitaimiBanii^tyQf 
caseS)  less  than  an  ounce  of  iMfoaA  in  iikunt  ventricks  at  the  moment 
of  death.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  easy  to  distia|[nish  the  brain 
of  an  idiot  from  that  of  a  sane  person. 

I  was  once  under  the  painfb)  necessity  of  examining  the  hiain  of 
a  man  ef^gSMus  wbodiied  at  an  advanced  ag^  but  who  m^yed  the 
plmtttude  of  his  inteUectnal  -ftoolties.  Ti»  entire  <juanti|y  of  the 
cephalo-spinal  liquid  ocmtained  in  his  brain  and  upmai  cami  was 
scarce^  two  ounces,  and  the  ^Mrebnd  cavities  did  net  ooBtain  a 
drachm. 

These  geneval  resuhs  seam  in  establish  die  fiict,  that  the  devoiop- 
ment  of  &  mind  is  ip  inverse  tatio  to  theqi^Qtity  of  thecflfiiMdo- 
spinal  Hquid,  a  drcumstance  whicb,  to  a  oertiin  extent,  is^isy  of 
comprehension,  sin.ce  the  quantity  of  the  UquU  can  i|pt  beincreue^, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  mass  of  the  bnin,.  and  that  in  general,  su- 
perior inteHigeooe  is  observed  in  those  who  have  Toluminousjid 
well  formed  brainy. 

Thus,  those  persons  whe  have  a  hrge  head,  a  high  and  expnnded 
for^iead,  and  who  attach  aeectaindegveeof  vanity  to  thisccmferma- 
tion,  Aould  not  be  without  inqujetode  reQ>eeling  the  idative  propor- 
tion of  their  cephalo-spinal  liquid. 

I  will  add  in  this  place,  thht  this  liquid  should  not  be  too  abundant, 
and  that  its  passage  through  the  cavities  of  ^brain  and  qptneahooki 
be  perftQtly  free  and  uninterrupted.  I  lately  foond  in  dkt  hiain  of 
an  aged  i^^vofler,  whoy  after  having  shone  m  our  theatra^died  an  idiot 
in  the  Salpehiere,  an  obliteration  of  (he  op^iing  by  midch  the  liquid 
ent^ed  into  tfa^  ventricles;  and  as  the  brain  of  thisiemale  presesied 
nothing  else  by  ii^ueh  I  could  explain  the  disease  of  hccmind,  I  was 
led  to  regard  the  oWtevation  of  the  opening  into  the  veatrid^  as  a 
causo;  or  one  of  the  cansosof  hev  idiocy,'^ 
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In  concIudiDgy  we  feel  constrained  to  say,  that  the  paper  of 
which  we  have  stated  the  leading  propositions,  is  not  written 
in  the  philpsophical  spirit,  which -characterizes  many  of  the 
preceding  memoirs  of  the  same  physiologist.  It  is  redundant 
in  conclusions,  but  barren  of  facts. .  Of  this  he,  himself,  seems 
to  be  aware,  and  has  intimated  that  want  of  time  and  space, 
bad  compelled  him  to  withhold  many  of  the  data  from  which 
his  deductions  were  formed.  But  these  facts  are  precisely 
what  he  should  have  given;  especially  when  he  requires  us 
to  assent  to  ihe  existence  and  active  operation  of  an  agent, 
which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  mere  acci- 
dental offipring  of  disease.  We  cannot  l)ut  think,  that  our 
author  has  presumed  a  little  upon  the  authority  of  his  emi- 
nent name,  and  flattered  himself  that  his  ypse  dixit  would  be  a 
substitute  for  facts.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are 
too  often  disposed  to  accept  of  this  commutation.  Nothing, 
however,  is  more  unfavorable  to  the  interests  of  true  science ; 
and  no  exhortation  should  be  more  frequently  repeated,  than 
that,  which  arouses  us  to  vigilance  in  regard  to  the  founda- 
tions on  which  men  of  genius  and  popular  authority  rest  their 
opinions.  The  power  of  invention  and  discovery,  is  not  al- 
wavs  associated  with  a  corresponding  faculty  of  judging;  and 
even  when  these  capacities  of  the  mind  were,  originally,  well 
balanced,  the  former  may  at  length  preponderate.  It  is  the 
more  vivacious  of  the  two ;  more  ambitious ;  more  growing ;  and 
may  at  length  attract  to  itself  a  part  of  the  supplies  that  should 
go  to  fortify  the  other.  A  vivid  imagination  may  not  only  daz- 
zle the  judgment  with  which  it  is  associated,  but  mislead  the 
understandings  of  others;  which  in  medicine  is  productive  of 
consequences  that  all  should  seek  to  avert.  The  creations  of 
fancy,  presented  to  the  profession  as  the  deductions  of  a  sound 
philosophical  logic,  and  unconsciously  received  by  the  multi- 
tude, have  done  much  to  retard  its  healthy  progress  in  every 
age;  and  as  long  as  they  continue  to  appear,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  reason  to  distinguish  them  from  the  realities  of  phy- 
losophical  induction,  and  cast  fhcm  out. 
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.  Abt.  m.^-^Afcomt  of  the  Dengue  a$  U  ofpeared  ui  Ckarle^^ 
S,  C,  duriof  the  Summer  of  1828.  By  S.  Henrt  Dicksou,  M. 
D.  Prof  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  tke  Med- 
eal  Cottege  of  8,  C, — ^Amer.  Jour,  df  the  Medical  and  Fhyaica] 
Sciences^  iorrfovember/ 1828. 

On  Dengue.    By  Dr.  Isaac  Hayb; — ^Same  Journal. 

Uistorj^  of  the  Dengue,  in  New-Orleans.  By  Dr.  Philip  J.  Duma- 
REsa. — Boston  Me^.  and  Sui^.  Journal,  No.  32. 

An  account  of  the  Dengue  Fever,  or  late  epidemic  of  the  West  In- 
dies. By  Richard  TuTTB,  M.  D.— N.  Y.  Medical  and  Pbysical 
Journal,  for  September,  1828. 

In  our  last  number  we  inserted  two  notices  of  the  new 
southern  epidemic  called  Dengue.  Since  that  time  we  have 
received  several  publications  on  the  subject,  the  titles  of 
'  which  are  prefixed  to  this  article;  and  as  we  have  just  been 
called  to  treat  three  cases  apparently  of  the  same  disease,  and 
may,  therefore,  expect  a  visitation  from  it  in  this  quarter,  we 
hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  substance  of  the  papers 
which  we  have  just  perused.  We  shall  throw  tqgether  our 
es:€erpt3  under  a  few  distinct  heads. 

.  Syn^tmns.    The  following,  according  to  ProC»  Dickson,  are 
the  symptoms  which  this  disease  exhibited  in  Charleston: — 

"  In  the  numerous  cases  of-  Dengue  a  vety  great  variety  of  symp- 
toms  were  presented,  numerous  nKMiifications  being  occasioned  by 
age,  constitution,  and  other "'wcutnstances  of  the  suflferefs.  The 
attack  was  rarely  preceded  by  a  formed  chiU.  In  genera)  the  earii-  ^ 
est  indication  of  seizure  consisted  in  a  painful  affection  of  sonjc 
part  of  the  body,  some  limb,  joint,  or  muscle.  The  wrist,  the  ancle, 
the  back,  the  knee,  nay  ercn  the  extremities  of  the  toes  and  fin^rs 
were  thus  selected.  In  one  case  a  single  finger  became  stiff  and 
swollen  some  time  before  any  other  symptoms  were  felt.  I  saw  a 
child  eat  a  hearty  breakfast,  after  complaining  of  pain  in  his  foot — 
ha  hand  became  stiff  next,  then  his  knees;  the  disease  developing 
itself  thus  gradually  during  a  space  of  at  least  five  houra  before  there 
was  any  regular  febrile  exacerbation  as  denoted  by  change  in  the 
piilse,  breathing,  heat  of  the  sirface,  &c.  In  a  very  old  woman  all 
the  fingera  were  at  once  attacked—they  were  bent  and  could  not  be 
stzaightened — and  the  intensity  of  pain  was  such  as  to  occasion  tears 
with  loud  sobs  and  screams.  In  a  stout  young  man  this  pi|in  in  the 
very  ends  of  the  fingers  was  such,  that  he  cried  bitterly.  After  these 
local  pains  had  endured  for  a  greater  or  less  period,  fever  came  on 
with  its  usual  concomitants,  headache,  red  eyes,  full,  abropt,  firequoit 
puls^  hot,  pungent,  dry  skin,  pain  in  the  back,  restlessness,    The 
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fr/er  £d  not  wrmi,  but  was  usually  of  short  contiiraanoe;  from 
eighteen  to  fort j-eiglit  hours;  the  average  perhaps  being  about  thirty- 
sdx.    There  was  sometimes  nausea  ami  vomitiDg,  though  in  a  very 
large  BMJorityof  oases  in  the  early  stageof  the  disease,  the  stomach 
^was  quiet  and  the  tongue  clean.    It  was  more  usual  to  find  exces^ve 
«ktormination  to  the  head.    I  met  with  several  instances  in  which 
the  delirium  was  among  the  first  symptoms,  coming  on  with  the  com- 
niencement,  and  going  away  at  the  subeMenoeof  the  febrile  esuu^er- 
bation.    The  skin  I  have  said  was  hot  and  dry  at  fiiit;  it  soon  how- 
ever, became  relaxed,  «nd  an  abundant  perspiration  #as  thrown  out, 
attended  occasionally  by  a  sort  of  rash  or  military ^eniption.    This 
eruption  a{qpearing  in  the  first  stage  of  Dengue,  was  very  various  and 
by  no  means  regular  or  characteristic.    Children  were  often  thus  af- 
f^ted  by  it,. and  in  several  adults  a  thick  crop  of  fnmples  was  flie 
fitst  token  of  disorder.    These  usually  disappeared  in  a  day  or  two. 
On  the  subsidence  of  Uie  febrile  excitement,  tfaeextieme  ^sdfering 
fitom  the  local  affections  above  enumerated  was  somewhat  diminish- 
ed for  the  most  part,  but  they  did  not  by  any  means  absolotdy  disap- 
pear, swelling,  stifihess,  and  tenderness  of  the  diseased  parts  remain- 
ing for  many  days.    This  state  of  things  constituted  a  sort  of  de- 
ceptive interval  between  the  first  and  second  stages  of  this  strange 
disease.   Id  the  mean  while,  many  patientdrbeUevedllMmsdves  well, 
and  fesumed^their  ordmary  occupations,  bht  their  sufferings  were  by 
no  means  ended.    On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  there  being  no  fever 
present,  or  a  very  obscure  degree  of  it,  tto  tcnigue  would  begin  to 
be  coated  with  a  yellowish  fur,  and  the  stomach  would  exhibit  much 
uneasiness  and  distress,    llie  patient  was  low-spirited,  impatient, 
ftetful,  andat  night  exceedingly  resdess.    M^y,  and  myadf  among 
them,  regarded  Uiisas  the  most  apptemve  and  iosufifarable  sti^  of 
the  attacks  There  was  now  not  uncommonly  nausea  and  vomiting, 
with  great  languor,  lassitude  and  debility.    About  the  sixth  day 
these  symptoms  were  more  or  less  relieved  by  the  coming  out  of  an 
abuiukint  eruption,  which  I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  an  essential  of 
cbaracteristic  part  of  the  disorder.     It  consifltcd  in  irregularly-iriiaped 
patches,  red  and  elevated ;  the  feet  and  hands  swelling  with  a  sense 
of  thickening  and  mimbneas.    There  was  much  itching  and  bnm-^ 
ing  of  the  ^n,  and  at  this  time  a  seconds  febrile  paroxysm  often 
c^me  on,.and  the  pains  of  the  joints  were  in  many,  aggravated  to 
their  former  severity.    I  iaw  several  cases  in  which  the  firat  stage  of 
the  disease,  inehiding  both  local  pains  and  general  fever,  had  passed 
over  with  very  little  notice  or  complaint,  iii  which  this  second  stage 
was^  very  violent.    Many  beeome  srasible  on  the  third^r  fourth  day, 
of  an  ioflammation  and  ^laigement  of  the  lympha^  glandcu  in 
the  groin,  axilla,  on  the  neck,  d&c.,  and  these  contiqiied  swollen 
and  painfiil  for  a  length  of  time  ailer  convalescence  was  fiurly  es- 
tablished. 

Very  young  children  were  liable  to  the  disease,  even  fi:om  i^  few 
days  after  birUi ;  some  were  supposed  indeed  to  be  bom  with  it.   The 
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cireamstances  whkh  indneed  the  belief  of  tbeir  being  thus  afiectod,, 
were  as  follows — the  skm  was  of  a  scarlet  red,  the  toague  and  lips^ 
smooth  and  fiery,  the  ch'dd  could  not  bear  to  be  disturbed,  screaming 
violently  if  Hf^  ^rom  its  piece,  or  if  any  of  its  limbs  were  moved. 
Below  five  years  of  age,  convulsions  very  commonly  attended  the  in- 
vasion, and  sometimes  continued  with  great  firequency  throughout, 
the  whole  attack.. 

Pregnant  women  were  very  liable  to  abortion,  and  a  very  remark- 
able number  of  instances  of  such  miscarriage  occurred  among  them. 
They  were  usually  seized  at  the  very  commencement,  with  violent 
pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  extending  downwards,  into  the  thighs^, 
ultimately  occasioning  tha  expulsion  of  the  fietus. 

In  very  old.  persons,  the  disease  at  once  occasioned  great  debility^ 
and  excessive  prostratioui  In  one  who  had  previously  suffered  much 
from  rheumatism,  there  was  a  sort  <^  paralytic  afiection  of  the  limbs, 
which  could  merely  be  moved,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
used  in  any  degree.  In  several  elderly  persons,  there  was  left  behind 
an  erystpdatous  inflammatioB  of  one  or  both  legs.  In  many,  regu- 
lar rheumatic  inflammations  of  some  joint  or  joints  superveited  du- 
ring convalescence.  In*  two  young  individuals,  however,  who  bad 
been  martyrs  to  rheumatism,. there  was  evident  relief  from  the  chronic 
stifihess  and  immobility  of  liinbs  ai^d  muscles,  under  which  th^  had 
long  laboured.  In  one,  the  relief. was  absolute  and  entire,  in  the 
other,  partial  and  imperfect,  yet  nolahle  in  degree. 

A  sore  mouth  n^  among  the  Symptoms  of  -  the  Dengue.  It  usuially 
appeared  before  or  about  the  time  of  the  eruption.  T^is  was  often 
attended  with  a  free  flow  of  the  saliva,  and  a]ooseness,  lividness,  and 
sponginess  of  the  gums,  bearing  a  close  resemUance  to  the  circum- 
stances of  ptyalism.  Ulcers  formed  in  the  mouth,  which  were  very 
painfiil  and  irritable^  andJiealed  very  slowly.  In  two  patients,  there 
was  hemorrhage  from  the.gums  and  fauces.  The  roost  ordinary  con< 
sequences  of  Dengue,  were  in  the  first  instance  the  production  of  a 
permanent  and  remarkaUe  dbgree  of  languor  and  feebleness^  and 
beyond  this,,  and  somewhat  Ifiatluniveisally,  a  liability  to  very  acute 
pain  in  some  joint  or  muscle,  attended  perhaps,  by  swelling  and  ten- 
derness; this  was  variable, and  shifted  singularly  from  point  to  point; 
in  the  knees  to-day,  in  the  ancles  to-morrow,  and  the  wrists  the  next 
day.  In  the  greater  number  those  joints  or  parts  which  had  been  at- 
tacked in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  were  specially  thus  tortured. 
When  regular  rheumatic  inflammation  of  such  joints  came  on,  it  en- 
dured with  unconquerable  tenacity.  A  great  proportion  of  our  po^ 
pulation  is  even  now  complaining  of  acute  su^rings  on  motion  Grora 
this  cause:  in  not  a  few  it  seems  to  increase  rather  than  diminisii 
with  the  lapse  of  tune." 

In  NewrOrlcans  the  epidemic  as  described  hy  Dr.  Dunta- 

re3q,  put  on  this  liverj: — 
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<^  Languor,  dieiaolkiation  to  nrascidar  exerciae,  slight  ehilliness^ 
with  dryness  of  the  skin  and  fauces;  the  tongue  at  fifst  is  covetod 
with  a  whitish  Coat,  which  afterwards  gives  place  to  a  yellow;  at 
which  time  there  is  a  degree  of  nausea,  in  the  generality  of  instances 
thfling.  From  the  first,  great  thirst  is  esperienced,  pain  and  heavi- 
ness of  the  head,  depression  of  the  mental  powers,  frequent  yawn- 
ing, and  disinclination  to  food.  These  symptoms  generally  made 
their  appearance  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening,  fever 
.supervened,  which  gradually  increased  thiough  the  night,  and  de- 
creased towards  morning,  when  a  partial  relief  ,was  obtained  by  a 
gentle  diaphoresis^xThe  time  of  its  duration  varied  exceedingly,  ac- 
cording to  the  di^rent  idiosyncracies  of  individuals.  In  some,  the 
fever  continued  but  twelve,  in  others  twenty  and  forty-agbt  hours, 
and  even  to  a  longer  period  in  a  few. 

The  peculiar  phenomena  of  this  fever  are  pains  in  different  psffts 
of  Uie  body;  in  the  head,  arms,  loins,  and  down  the  course  of  the 
crural  nerve.  The  pains  in  the  body  and  extremities  are  confined  to 
the  muscles,  resembling  those  produced  by  an  attack  of  acute  rheu- 
matism. The  suffering,  I  may  say  with  propriety,  is  extreme;  rest 
can  be  obtained  in  ru>  one  situation,  and  a  momentary  comfort  b  ob- 
tained by  tossing  about  and  stretching  the  limbs. 

With  a  parch^  skin,  and  fauces  complet^y  dry,  rendering  deglu- 
tition difiScuIt,  fluids  are  fi^quently  demanded,  and  although  the 
quantity  taken  in  some  instances  is  great,  no  part  appeared  to  escape 
by  the  skin,  and  very  little  comparatively  from  the  kidneys. 

The  headache  during  the  fever  is  not  ux^formly  severe,  but  is  more 
so  in  its  decline,  generally  affecting  one  side  of  the  heed  more  than 
the  otl^r,  and  with  its  concomitant  symptoms  resembling  c^ihahea 
hemicr^nia. 

hi  some  persons  the  fever  was  sU^t,  with  little  prostration  of 
strength,  accompanied  by  cough  and  soreness  of  the  iauc^  termin- 
ating about  the  second  day  with  a  scarlet  eruption.  In  these,  so 
much  were  the  appearances  lil^e  scarlatina,  that  a  few  old  practition- 
ers pronounced  it  to  be  that  disease;  and  the  ai^)earance  of  almost 
every  person,  a  few  days  after  the  fever  had  gone  off,  being  marked 
by  a  continuous  rash  over  the  face,  body,  ai^  extremities,  seemed  to 
favour  this  opinion  very  much.  But  from  the  short  duration  of  this 
eruption,  the  type  and  severity  of  the  fever  preceding  it,  (being  sy- 
nochus  rather  than  typhus,)  and  the  absence  of  some  of  the  particu- 
lar symptoms  of  scarlatina,  clearly  prove  it  was  not  this  disease;  the 
state  of  convalescence  also  being  marked  by  appearvQces  which  are 
never  discovered  in  that  succee£ng  the  latter  disease. 

A  peculiar  symptom  of  this  fever  in  infents,  is  convulsions — du- 
ring which  the  body  is  bathed  in  a  copious  sweat;  ihe  action  of  res- 
piration seems  almost  susperyled;  the  eyes  are  fixed,  wildly  staring 
in  a  direct  line  fi^om  the  body;  the  nostrils  are  dilated,  and  there  b 
apparently  an  effort  made  to  take  breath,  which  a  fixed  position  of 
the  ribs,  and  perhaps  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  will 
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allow  but  iff  a  veiy  fimilad  degiee.    Tfa&  partial  leapimtioii  is  ao 
eompanied  nov  and  then  with  a  bw  moan,  whicb  is  cawed,  Itfaiak 
by  the  difficuitj  attending  the  effi>rt  in  making  a  full  inhaktion,  whieb 
19  whdijr  ifflpiactieahle  duriogihe  paiox jsni,  nthdr  Ihaa  fion  wf 
pain  the  little  sufferer  18  experi^iciBg  at  the  time. 

The  convulfion  iaof  short  duratioRy^iBd  attended  with  vetflMs 
muscular  afifort;  in  moat  instances  none.  The  eomaie»  mode  of 
treatment  is,  plunging  the  child  in  warm  water^  and  holding  it  there 
until  the  breathing  becomes  firee,  or  else  m^ely  bathing  ^  extrem- 
ities. 

In  young  persons  of  a  good  constitution,  the  disease  has  been  as 
severe  in  its  attack,  as  in  those  of  a  more  weakly  habit,  bet  reached 
its  acme  mucj^sooner,  and  terminated  more  kindly  in  ih^  former,  and 
more  so  in  the  latter  than  m  very  old  persons,  and  t^ese  who  weie 
rqjidered  imbecile  from  piemus  bad  habits. 

A  person  on  the  disappearance  of  this  fever  would  attempt  torise 
fiom  bed,  feeling  not  much  loss  of  strei^,  and  a  consciousness  of 
being  i^^  to  move  about  and  attend  a  little  to  business;  but  how 
egreffionaly  wovh)  he  be  mistaken  when  he  assumed  the  upright  poe- 
turel  The  joints  felt  as  if  fet€»^  or  anchylosed,  and  the  advance 
of  onefoot  or  leg  beyond  the  other,  would  cost  more  pain  and  effiwi 
thou  the  purpose  for  wioehit  DMy  have  been  advanced  w^  worth— 
aye,  a  thousand  times  told! 

This  was  a  singular  termbation  of  the  di^se,  leaving  sufierett 
firora  the  fem  liardly  able  to  move  aboat;  and  indeed,  the  appear- 
ance of  persons  in  the  streets^  and  every  ^eie  else,  must  have  been 
mily  pitiaUe  taa  healthy  Stranger;  the  apparently  gieat  and  oflen 
ftuitless  eS>rt8  to  makoa  step;  here  one  woald  be  seen  dragging  his 
legs  after  him,  supported  on  crutches;  and  there  another  with  limp- 
ing gait  and  vandos  contor^ons  of  countenance^  bespeaking  that  his 
tardy  progms was  made  at  theexpoMe  of  his  bodily  feelings. 

The  greatest  pain  m  movitog  the  leg,  was  experienced  down  the 
gaslrocaemios  musele  and  about  the  tendo  aqhiUes;  ^though  pain 
was  general  m  the  muscles  and  down  the  course  of  ihe  tendons. 
The  amscks  of  the  arm  were  also  painfol ;  and  the  wrist  in  some  in- 
stances wass^olleil,  and  not  yielding  to  the  slightest  motion  with- 
out giving  much  pain. 

The  muscles  of  the  neck  were  likewise  painfol,  stiff,  and  produ^ 
cing  what  is  called  stiff-neck,  (loxia,)  which  in  some  continued  lon^ 
gerthim^stiffiiess  in  the  limbs.  A  sbgular  case  was  rested  tome 
by  a  physician,  of  a  lady,  who,  whenever  she  would  attempt  to  walk, 
and  had  placed  her  foot  on  the  ground  for  that  pulrpos^  experienced 
a  sev«ie  pain  darting  from  one  of  the  toes  up  thel^  and  across  the 
body  to  the  clavicle  of  the  opposite  side.  She  was  relieved  by  the 
application  of  a  blister  below  the  chvicle. 

In  many  caseS}  after  the  fevex  had  gone  off^  a  violent  purging  su^ 
pervened,  with  severe  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen ;  and  the  persons 
^ere  harassed  with  a  constant  desire  to  go  to  stool,  so  strong  tfaatit 
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most  be  immediatelf  gratified,  and  ffae  rbmit  would  b^,  a  smaU  quan- 
Itty  of  fit>tby  muea9  nused  wHb  blood  and  little  bits  of  faxes,  la 
afew  of  these  which  came  under  my  own  care,  Ifoimd  the  most  ef- 
fieacioiis  mode  of  treatment  in  the  application  of  flanndiif,  wrang  out 
fironi  hot  water,  to  the  abdomen;  with  a  moderate  dose  of  calomel 
combined  with  a  little  opium,  administered  in  the  form  of  pills. 
Soon  after  the  applications  of  flami^  amd  the  exhibition  of  the  me- 
dkitte,  the  pains,  with  the  nolent  desire  to  go  to  stool  frequently, 
OBased  as  if  by  a  clnurm,  and  the  patient  fdt  tranquil  and  disposed  to 
sleep. 

Another  singular  affection  noticed  in  many  persons  after  the  fever^ 
was  a  swelling  behind  one  or  both  ears,  imm^iately  over  the  mastoid 
process.  The  appearance  of  this  swelhng,  with  the  pain  attending 
ity  resembled  very  much  an  incipient  pUc^jman;  but  its  continuant 
was  short,  and  its  disappearance  rather  sudden,  without  suppuration 
and  without  the  aid  of  any  local  application. 

The  most  singular  local  af^tion  which  supervened  after  the  fever 
had  entirely  disappeared,  several  cases  of  which  I  was  tnfortned 
about,  and  one  I  had  under  my  own  care,  was  an  itching  sensation 
in  the  urethra  throughout  the  whde  track,  with  a  slight  discharge 
of  pus,  and  a  severe  burning  pain  at  irst  about  an  inch  down  the 
canal,  experienced  in  passing  water.  These  symptoms  resembled 
so  closely  thode  of  blenorriuiBa  luodes,  that  the  disease  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  that;  but  from  the  asseverations  of  patientjS  to  die 
contrary,  it  was  attributed  to  the  fever;  and  I  believe  with  pro- 
priety.'' 

The  phenomena  of  this  malady  as  it  appeared  in  Havana, 
are  given  by  Dr.  Tuite,from  publications  made  by  two  Span^ 
kh  physicians,  Dr*  Munos,  aiul  Dr.  Hevia.  They  are  em* 
braced  in  the  extract  that  follows: — 

<^  The  dttease  as  it  manifested  itself  in  thit  city,  observed  two  dis- 
tinct periods.  The  first,  characterised  by  high  febrile  excitement 
and  acute  pain;  the  seouid,  distinguished  by  chronic  ailments  and 
the  absence  of  fever.  The  premonitory  syniptoms  which  mark  an 
attack  of  ike  disease  are,  ^teaX  weight  in  the  head,  pmns  in  the  legs, 
Bnd  in  the  loins,  proceedmg  to  the  arms,  accompanied  by  general 
prostration  of  strength  and  mental  uninisiness;  the  pulse  is  fi-equent 
and  contracted:  as  tile  disease  gains  force,  the  skin  becomes  hot  and 
dry,  the  countenance  and  eyes  inflamed,  the  pain  in  the  head  increa- 
ses to  an  acute  cej^algy,  the  pulse  developes  itself  and  becomes 
full  and  firequent,  lyid  even  hard  in  the  more  robust,  with  the  other 
accompanying  symptoqas  of  inflammatory  fev<»r,  which  are  more  or 
less  marked,  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  or  his  j^- 
culiar  condition  when  attacked  by  the  disease.  In  some,  the  tongue 
was  white  and  moist:  in  others,  dry  andinfliimed:  while  in  olhefrs 
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a^in,  foul  in  ha  centre,  and  red  on  its  margin.  In  tbe  £ist  men- 
tioned class,  tbe  bead  was  ratber  weighty  than  painful;  the  ariae 
clear  and  without  deposit:  in  the  second,  the  pain  in  the  head  wasr 
acute,  and  the  eyes  resisted  the  impression  of  the  light,  the  urine 
high  Coloured:  in  the  third  class,  although  the  pain  and  weight  ci 
the  head  was  nu>re  supportable,  it  was  however  accompanied  by  vet- 
iigo  and  fainting;  the  urine  was  not  inflamed,  but  turbid. 

it  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Hevia,  that  those  who  were  labouring  under 
the  efl^t  of  chronic  diseases  at  the  time  they  were  attadoed  by  tbe 
D&ngue,  felt  an  increase  of  all  the  symptoms  of  the  previous  disease; 
btt  by  way  of  compensalioo,  aometimes  found  themsdkes  haf^y 
ri)  of  their  complaints  with  the  termination  of  the  Dengue.  Itis  a 
stiking  peculiarity  of  this  fever,  that  there  was  little  or  no  thiist  du- 
rhg  its  continuance;  so  much  so,  that  the  physicians  were  obliged 
t*  force  their  patients  to  accept  e^en  of  the  most  agreeable  draughts. 

The  symptoms  which  we  have  described,  continued  to  increase 
n  force,  and  reached  their  crisis,  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours: 
I  pc^iration  then  ensued,  and  as  it  flowed,  the  disease  gradually 
liminished  during  the  second  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  on  the  third 
lay  the  patient  was  lefl  without  fever,  but  still  subject  to  those 
d^ironic  ailments  which  marked  the  commencement  of  its  second 
period. 

In  the  second  period,  there  was  an  absence  of  fever;  inappetency, 
iritiated  {aste,  the  mouth  bitter,  the  head  light,  and  suhject  to  vertigo 
in  the  more  debilitated ;  muscular  prostration,  pains  in  the  joints, 
nervous  contractions,  ifwellings  of  the  extremities,  inferction  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  axilla,  and  groin.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  disease  evidently  commences  its  attack  on  the  nervous  and  mus- 
eum systems;  the  sanguineous  system  then  becomes  sympathetically 
affected,  producing  fever  and  its  attending  symptoms,  and  if  the  dis- 
ease does  not  terminate  by  abundant  perspiration,  or  a  copious  flow 
of  urine,  the  symptoms  of  the  second  period  then  supeirene.  It  is 
classed  by  Dr.  Bernal  Ennos  among  the  mucous  Or  l^mpkaJtic  fevers 
of  the  ancients,  or  the  Adeno-miengeal  fevers  of  the  modems. 

As  to  its  diagnosis,  it  is  remarked  by  ^  same  gentleman,  that 
thQ  appearance,  which  the  Dengue  fiiat  assumed,  was  so  similar  to 
that  of  the  yellow  fever,  that  had  he  not  be^  aware  of  the  feci,  that 
those  who  laboured  under  it  were  natives  or  acclimated,  be  hima^ 
could  not  have  distinguished  the  twa  diseases.  Its  prognosis  is 
very  favourable  Oit  of  2500  mea  vdio  were  treated  fer  this  dis- 
ease in  tbe  military  hospitals  of  the  Havana,  0(A  one  died.  It  has, 
however,  in  some  cases  leH  very  distressing  chronic  complaints  in 
the  subjects  of  its  attack,  and  which  have  persisted  for  many  months.' 

• 

In  the  island  of  St,  Christopher,  it  appeared,  according  to 

the  observations  of  Mr.  Squaer,  a  British  army  surgeon,  as 
gi¥cn  by  Dr.  Hays,  with  the  following  symptoms: — 
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**  Very  violent  liead(Udie^  severe  paiti  in  the  teMples^  shodtiBg  to^ 
wards  the  forehead;  frequetitly  it  was  situated  in  the  back  of  the 
head,  stretching  towards  the  neck  and  shouiders)  Wbi<ih  Was  one  of 
its  most  painful  positions,  as  the  least  inotioii  ertated  great  agony, 
and  it  wasdifficult  to  find  an  easy  poBtttre  Tot  the  hedd«  There  fire- 
quently  was  a  painful  sensation  as  if  tlie  head  were  drawn  down  to- 
wards one  side  or  another  $  pain,  or  at  all  events,  a  disagreeable  sense 
of  stiffness,  was  felt  in  the  eyes,  especially  when  moving  them  from 
side  to  side,  or  raising  them  upwanls:  the  patients  expressed  it,  by 
saying  the  socket  felt  as  if  it  were  too  small  fbr  the  eyeball ;  frequently 
the  eyes  felt  painful  to  the  touch ;  the  adnata  Was  slightly  tinged  with 
fed  vessels. 

Shooting  pains  were  at  the  same  time  feh  in  the  bilck,  loins,  and 
thighs,  particularly  immedieately  over  ihe  kiiees>  which  soon  became 
fix^  aad  uncomtnonly  severe :  the  same  Uiitig  took  place  in  the  arms^ 
forearms,  wrists,  fingers,  knees,  ancles,  tod  feet,  oaufiang  iameoeas; 
the  calves  of  the  legs  were  similarly  afieeted. 

A  roseolar  eruption  came  out  early  in  the  disea^,  which  coveted 
the  wrists  and  extended  np  the  forearm:  it  spSead  over  the  backs -of 
the  hands^  the  ancles  and  feet  were  in  the  same  state;  it  was  some- 
tiroes  elevated  in  large  wheals,  and  wheh  it  infected  the  neck,  it  was 
extremely  painfiil :  the  hands  and  feet  were  coonderably  swdled. 

In  delicate  females,  the  roseola  came  oat  on  the  face  in  pat<shes, 
and  on  difierent  parts  of  the  body^  and  remain^  for  several  weekft 
after  the  other  symptoms  had  disappeared. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  motion  of  any  kind  greatly  aggrava- 
ted the  symptoms,  and  the  gentle  pressure  of  th6  hand  could  scarce- 
ly be  suffered. 

Fever  came  on  simultaneously  with  these  varioi»  afifecticms,  or  ve** 
ty  soon  was  observed  m  coigunctioii  vrith  Mm,  maiked  by  a  sen^  of 
heaviness  in  the  head,  and  great  listlessneas,  naniea^  and  kiss  of  ap- 
petite^ and>  in  delicate  people,  the  inritab^ity  of  dtoma^h  Was  fnnie* 
times  distresBing>  Severn  rigort,and  altefnithig  §iatm  of  heat;  ftce 
flushed;  quick,  fbll  pulse;  and  hot  4ky  skiaf  witii^ in  a  jbw  eaaes, 
delirram,  were  dso  observed.  Pain  of  slaMeh,  sennbie  to  gentle 
pressure,  was  present  m  one  or  two  initaopts. 

The  violence  of  the  Symptoms  and  fei^r  lasted  fioni  four  to  five 
days;  but  it  was  never  under  seven  or  eight  days  that  all  the  pains 
were  gene.  In  most  cases,  the  paina  were  1^  for  a  sotch  loi^ger 
time;  and  b  severe  attacks,  pain  and  teadorness  to  the  toMch  re- 
tnained  in  the  eyes,  hands,  calves  of  the  legs,  ankles,  and  fee^  for 
weeks  afterwahls. 

Thes&symptoans varied  in  ftmnllteraAd  degrelftc^  vioteti^iid^ 
ing  to  circunistances,  and  were  much  influenced  by  teade  of  living 
and  constitution,  sex,  and  age. 

l*he  soldiers  6om)>c>sing  th6  gaiiisoh  oT  IStrimslone  Bill,  were  less 
fiabte  to  Ibis  disease  thiA^t^  inhabitants;  toA  their  attacks  were  not 
of  mi  loiig  comiauaneef  hor  genemUy  sb  aeveto.    Nanly  dl  tiw 
Ho.  VIIL  6 
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ofl&»nlitdit,aaditw«8  8«rerei]iOB9iiist«iioaQftl7.  Tbevefygen- 
eral  run  it  took  amongst  the  inhabitants  had  the  effisct  of  its  being 
supposed  to  be  epidcmaic;  in  many  instances,  not  leaving  a  &roily 
till  every  one  had  been  attacked. 

The  young  and  robust  had  smart  attacka.  and  fever  of  shorter  du- 
ration, and  they  did  not  ^o  often  labour  under  its  effects;  and  wene 
even  exempt  from  one  or  two  symptoms  that  afflicted  people  of  an 
o|^)08ite  description. 

Delicate  fenraies  and  aged  persons  had  more  protracted  attacks^ 
and  they  soflfered  moie  from  irritability  of  stomach;  and  tbefoeeolAr 
eruption  in  them  was  most  remarkable;  and  the  feet  continued  swell- 
ed and  tender,  producing  lameness  for  some  time:  the  fingers  were 
also  swelled  and  painfal. 

On  account  of  the  lingering  nature  of  the  disease,  many  were  in- 
duced to  sijippose  thai,  during  the^pace  of  eight  or  ten  weeks,  they 
had  fresh  attacks,  and  were  even  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they 
must  ha?e  a  third  attack  before  they  could  get  well:  this  was  owing 
^  to  exposure  to  the  cold  damp  weather,  which  at  first  caused  it,  and 
consequently  easily  re-excited  the  pains  they  bad  not  entirely  got 
quit  of. 

This  disease,  in  all  the  instances  I  have  witnewed,  was  considered 
of  a  simple,  and  though  of  a  violent  nature,  yet  there  was  nothing 
dangerous  in  it  It  has  been  said  to  have  terminated  fiUalJy  in  one 
or  two  instances  in  this  island:  iaaome  of  the  others  it  has  caused 
death  in  several  instances.'^ 

Mr.  S.  gives  the  following  reasons  for  regarding  it  as  ^  a 
novel  and  unknown  kind  of  morbid  affection:" — 

<<lst  The  extreme  violencrof  the  pains  in  the  commencement,  and 
the  peculiar  sensations  they  created.  2d.  Perspiration  was  not  easi- 
ly excited,  dd.  1%irat  was  not  much  complained  of,  even  in  the 
violence  of  the  fever  and  in  delicate  females.  4th.  Hie  roseolar 
eruption  above  mentioned,  and  the  swdlmg  and  iead&neaB  of  the 
bands  and  feet,  was  not  often  observed  in  the  cases  in  the  garrison. 
6th.  Delirium  wis  chiefly  confined  to  delicate  femalis,  and  aged 
persons  of  weak  and  delicate  constitution.^ 

These  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  make  our  readers  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  symptomatology  of  this  Epidemic, 
as  it  has  appeared  in  two  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  two 
cities  of  the  United  States.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
methodis  medendi. 

Tbeatment.  It  would  seem  tbat  the  Dengue,  even  when 
not  treated  secundum  artem^  has  seldom  proved  fetal.  The 
majority  of  its  aubjects  have  sustained  and  survived  the  shock 
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withoat  the  support  of  our  boasted  poh/pharmacy.  Neverthe- 
less, cases  have  occurred,  and  these  perhaps  not  a  few,  which 
required  the  interposition  of  art  to  conduct  them  to  a  fevour- 
able  issue;  and  a  still  greater  number,  that  left  to  themselves 
would  have  terminated  favourably,  have  been  signally  pallia- 
ted by  professional  aid.  In  giving  the  history  of  its  treatment, 
we  shall  continue  the  order  adopted  in  its  symptomatology. 

In  bis  method  of  cure,  Prof.  Dickson  appears  to  have  diA 
fered  from  many  of  his  Charleston  brethren,  especially  in  the. 
use  of  the  lancet.  The  extracts  which  follow,  will  present 
the  results  of  his  ample  experience:; — 

^<  The  violenoe  of  the  early  symptoms  of  this  singular  diseaae^ 
seemed  to  call  imperiously  for  the  most  prompt  and  active  measures. 
The  lancet  was  accordingly  resorted  to  Jby  many  practiti<Hiers,  who, 
without  any  hesitation,  ascribed  to  it  a  notable  power  in  controling 
the  force  of  the  attack.  OtheiB  were  cont^t  to  deplete  by  cathar^ 
tics,  each  employing  his  &vorite  among  the  widely-extended  classes 
of  remedies.  The  ordinary  domestic  practice,  and  a  very  laige  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  were  treated  without  professional  aid,  consisted 
in  the  administratioa  of  a  mild  jNirgative,  combined  with,  or  Mow- 
ed by  a  diaphoretic,  as  the  solution  of  Epsom  salts  in  in^sion  of 
seneca  or  serpentaria,  or  warm  lemonade,  until  the  bowels  were  fipeely 
opened;  the  patient  was  then  covered  up  moderately  warm,  and  hot 
drmks  given  from  time  to  time,  to  produce  and  keep  up  free  perspi- 
ration, the  parts  most  pained  being  fomented  with  warm  water  or 
bathed  in  spirits.  Such  was  the  practice  which  I  followed  in  a  few 
of  the  first  instances  of  the  disease  which  fell  under  my  care,  but  an 
early  observation  of  the  happy  influence  of  opium  over  theextreme  suf- 
ering  of  the  sick,  led  me  to  depend  on  it  ultimately  in  the  very  first  in- 
stance, and  the  progress  of  the  season  gave  me  a  very  great  number  of 
opp<Mrtimities  of  testing  the  prof^ety  of  the  practice.  Being  called 
to  a  lady  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy,  menaced  most  se-. 
'  riously  with  premature  labour,  I  prescribed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum  at  once,  to  be  repeated  pro  re  nata;  after  three 
or  four  doses  she  fell  asleep,  and  vkpVe  almost  entirely  firee  from  pain. 
Another  within  a  few  days  of  her  time,  was  not  only  quieted  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner,  but  absolutely  relieved  from  all  inconvenience  by  the 
same  treatment;  rising  out  of  bed  the  second  day,  going  through  the 
eruption  almost  unccMisciously,  and  in  ten  days  after,  being  fiivourably 
delivered  of  a  fine  healthy  child.  When  summoned  to  a  patient,  it 
became  my  custom  to  administer  such  a  dose  of  opiate  as  seemed 
indicated  by  the  severity  of  the  attack,  ftom  a  tea-spoonful  of  lau- 
danum down  to  such  a  dose  of  this  preparation,  or  of  the  tinct.  ofni 
*camph.  as  was  suited  to  age  and  other  circumstances,  *  If  the  deter- 
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imaatkni  was  to  the  head,  this  wasbathod  with  spirits,  wbile  Uiefeet 
weire  immened  in  bot  water;  if  there  was  pain  in  the  liiobs,  hot  fb- 
roentatioqs  were  applied.  The  dose  of  anodyne  diaphoretic  was 
repeated  at  proper  intervals,  from  one  to  two  hours,  until  the  symp- 
toms were  relieved,  usually  alone,  but  not  unftequenlly  in  uoioa 
with  the  fpt.  Qiindereri,  a  combination  which  seemed  to  me  porticu- 
buiy  applicable  here.  If  the  pains  subsided  on  the  subsidence  of  the 
febrile  parpxysm,  the  patient  was  let  alone,  rest,  low  diet,  and  quiet 
being  enjoined ;  if  he  went  through  the  second  stage,  without  a  re- 
turn of  local  pain  or  notable  febrile  excitement,  he  was  still  not  in- 
lerfered  with;  if  th^re  was  sueb  an  exacerbation,  (a  very  common 
circumstance^  as  before  meAtiom^d,)  the  same  plan  was  again  resorted 
to,  and  wiUi  similar  advantage. 

1  am  content,  without  making  any  attack  upon  the  opinions  or 
practice  of  my  professional  brethren,  to  claim  merely  an  equal,  de- 
gree of  success  with  that  obtained  by  other  modes  of  management. 
tt  the  patients,  subjected  to  the  above  mild  remedial  regimen,  suffer- 
ed no  more  at  tbe  time,  and  convalesced  as  rapidly  as  those  idio  were 
more  actively  depleted,  they  must  be  considered  as  on  the  whole^ 
gainers.  Yet  I  tJiink  I  would  be  both  safe  and  impartial  in  main- 
taming  that  the  pains  whieh  they  endured  were  sooner  relieved — that 
theyonderwent  less  constitutional  derangement — that  they  fell  into 
a  1^  degree  of  general  debility — that  they  of  consequence  conva- 
lesced more  rapidly— and  that  although  they  did  not  obtain  the  pri- 
vilege of  absolute  exemption  from  the  rheumatic  pains,  stifiheBs  and 
incapacity,  which  continued  so  long  to  haunt  our  community,  that 
they  yet  were  less  subject  than  others  to  these  inconveniences.^ 

The  loethod  pursued  in  New-Orleans  according  to  Dr.  De- 
maresq^  was  still  milder  thatt  that  r€C(»nHieiided  b^  Professor 
IMckfiOB,  9s  v^y  be  collected  from  the  Ibllowiog  eKtracta>-- 

^The  general  treatment  of  the  £seese  int  this  fdaoe  has  been  very 
simple :  in,  most  instances  nature  was  aljowed  to  efl^t  a  core  wftboat 
the  interference  of  art;  a^d  the  progress  pf  those  towards  aoiend- 
ment  who  were  treated  medicafiy  was  not  more  rapid  than  those  in 
whom  the  disease  was  allowed  to  run  its  courae,  and  lM;ve  completely 
its  own  way. 

f^ids  are  often  required,  Stem  the  severe  diirst  whjch  was  tnily 
distressinff,  and  they  were  given  waim^that  they  mi^ht  aftrd  preseot 
relief,  and  also  pvompte  diafjiodrepis,  whtcb,^  wJmd  rt  did  take  places 
mitigated  the  severity  of  the  fe^^er  and  pains  in  vamns  pi^ts. 

A  cathartic  was  administer^  to  some  after  the  fever  had  sobsidbd^ 
and  the  soviet  eruption  was  feund  to  afipear  somewhat  sponer  in 
them  than  in  others  who  took  no  pmr^tive  medicine;  bal  die  only 
difference  consisted  in  this.  The  anption  was  not  general  in  its 
appearance,manypeisoQS  who  had  had  tfaoAver  being  tottllyexeiiiit  * 
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fomn  it,  but  having  all  tbe  other  cKffioQlties  wluch  apjieared  after  the 
terouoation  of  the  fever. 

A  few  individuals  have  had  fiesh  accessions  of  fever  of  the  same 
kind  since  its  first  attack,  but  I  think  it  must  have  been  caused  by  in- 
temperance in  eating  and  drinking. 

For  a  few  dajs  after  the  fever,  the  appetite  is  very  poor,  and  every 
Uaing  that  may  be  taken  as  food  or  drii^k  has  a  highly  bitter  tasle; 
this  soon  wears  off,  and  the  appetite  generally  returns  with  the  natu- 
ral taste  of  things." 

In  Havana,  tbe  oieans  of  cure  found  successful  by  Pr.  Mu- 
BOS,  and  the  other  physicians  of  tbe  island  of  Cuba,  were 
even  more  simple  than  these* 

^A  great  proportion,  says  he,  were  cured  1^  observing  diet,  using 
partial  baths  of  the  fbet  and  arms,  sinapisms,  laxatives,  glysters,  and 
diluents,  without  the  administration  of  any  medicine.  Topical  bleed- 
ing was  seldom  found  necessary— general  Meeding  never;  on  tbe 
contrary,  its  effbcts  were  always  prejudiciat,  if  not  6tal.  liie  read- 
er would  perhap  be  astonished,  were  I  to  assert,  that  with  a  treat- 
ment equally  mild,  a  great  proportion  of  those  labouring  under  the 
yellow  fever,  might  be  cured,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  leech- 
ing, which  I  found  extremely  beneficial  in  this  disease,  1  was  never 
in  the  habit  of  using  more  active  remedies  than  those  heare  prescribecj 
for  the  first  period  of  the  Dengue,  and  tl^at  with  success. 

The  treatment  in  the  seoona  period  of  the  disease,  consists  in  oily 
and  o^te  fi-ictions,  applied  to  the  painfol  puts,  rendeied  more  or 
leas  stimulant;  anodyne  cataplasms,  fbmentationf^  and  lotions  of  the 
same  class  and  emollients;  alight  doses  of  magnesia  vrtieii  tbe  tongue 
was  foul,  or  the  mouth  bkter;  i^ht  bittefs  vihen  the  tongue  was 
clean,  and,  the  patient  without  i^petite;  wann  clotKmg;  fieneral 
baths  and  emolUents  whmi  the  pains  were  acute,  and  the  rigidity  of 
the  limbs  considerable;  alkaline  and  resohdng  unctions  whe&  the 
pains  were  dull,  and  the  swellings  of  the  articulations  oddematous; 
jlalt  baths  when  the  patient  was  debilitated  and  bis  iimbs  swollen; 
alight  diaj^ioretics  and  mild  sudorifios  opportunely  administered. 
Such  were  the  remedies  which  were  preserved  in  this  period  of  Uie 
^^sease,  according  to  the  particular  qircumatances  of  the  patient^ 

The  theri^peutic  experience  of  Bfr.  Squaer,  in  the  island 
ef  St  Christopher,  is  contained  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs, 
which,  taken  in  connexion  with  what  we  have  just  cited  from 
oiher  observers,  will  be  found  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  guide  the 
physicians  further  north  in  their  first  efforts,  ahould  it  appear 
among  them.  It  diould  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in 
changing  its  latitude  it  may  change  its  character  so  far  as  to 
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lequire  a  treataent  considerablj  different  We  should  ex- 
pect,  tndoed,  that  it  would  assume  a  more  inflammatory  nature 
and  call  for  a  bolder  use  of  the  lancet,  than  it  seems  to  hare 
required  in  the  south.    Mr.  S.  remarks  that — 

^Id  treadag  this  anomalous  disetse,  the  objects  had  in  view  were 
to  lower  increased  action  in  the  system,  and  to  restore  the  deian/^ 
fanctions  of  the  vessels  of  the  s^n,  which  might  be  almost  consider- 
ed the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  accomplishing  these  purposes,  few 
means  were  required.  The  pain  of  head,  and  great  degree  of  ex- 
citement in  young  men  of  stout  halnts,  sometimes  required  blood- 
letting, but, generally  speaking,  it  was  seldom  employed:  there  was 
a  much  better  remedy  found,  which  nearly  answered  both  purposes, 
and  that  was  cathartics.  Aloes,  colocynth  with  a  combination  of 
calomel,  in  the  following  proportions  and  mannar  of  exhibition,  was 
the  usual  (dan  adopted : — 

B.  Kxtract  Colocynthidis  comp..  Aloes  Socotnnae,  Gommi  Resi- 
ns, S&  gr.  iij.;  Hydrargyri^ubmuriatis  gr.  xxiv.  fiat  massa  in  pilulas 
duodecim  dividend  sumantur  ties  h.  s. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  pills  were  assisted  by  doses  of  info- 
sion  of  senna,  to  which  was  added  a  small  quantity  of  neutral  salts, 
or  supertartrate  of  potass.  This  plan  generally  required  to  be  re- 
peated once  or  twice. 

When  the  action  of  the  bowds  was  thus  increased  and  kqit  up, 
the  febrile  action  and  v^ence  of  the  symptoms  underwent  an  al- 
most immediate  diminution,  particularly  the^  head^ache,  which  was 
the  most  distressing  symptom.  Cold  water  was  at  the  same  time 
apjJied  to  the  head,  by  means  of  folds  of  linen. 

To  determine  to  the  skin  was  another  modeof  treatment  employ- 
ed, to  remove  altogether  the  pains  of  the  body :  this  was  effected  by 
using  the  warm-bath,  and  giving  small  doses  of  antimonial  or  James* 
powder,  with  a  few  grains  of  calomel,  three  or  four  times  a  day;  and 
keeping  the  body  warm,  firom  thecommenceroeot  of  the  tr^tnient. 

The  diet  was  light  and  pkin.  Wine,  when  it  might  be  advanta- 
geously employed,  was  given. 

When  pain  of  stomach  was  present,  which  very  rarely  was  the 
case,  and  when  it  was  increased  by  pressure,  its  removal  was  always 
of  the  first  moment;  in  doing  which,  the  counter-irritadon  occasioii- 
ed  by  the  application  of  vesicants  was  a  very  powerfiil  remedy.  Gea- 
tle  purgative  injections  at  the  same  time  were  essentially  useful.^ 

Mr.  S.  mentions  the  case  of  a  negro,  in  whom  the  disease 
proved  fatal  by  bathing  in  a  river.  Dr.  Vance,  whose  obser. 
vations  were  given  in  the  last  number  of  this  journal,  has 
known  a  similar  result  in  several  cases. 
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Dr.  Hays  infonns  us  that  he  had  received  intelligence  that 
in  the  islands  of  St  Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  the  disease  assum- 
ed nearly  the  same  character  as  in  St  Christopher;  but  it 
seems  to  have  called  for  stronger  antiphlogistic  measures.  In 
Jamaica,  according  to  a  letter  from  Dr.  Stennett,it  was  call- 
ed an  epidemic  acute  rheumatism.  He  saw  one  case  in  which 
the  efflorescence  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  mea- 
sles. It  did  not  a£kct  the  negroes  so  generally  as  the  whites» 
The  Dr.  found— 

«CofHOus  bleeding  at  theb^nning  in  able  bodied  people,  followed 
by  small  doses  of  Epsom  salts  and  tartar  emetic,  so  as  to  produce 
slight  nausea  and  action  on  the  bowels,  together  with  salt  water  baths, 
g^ierally  to  remove  the  disease  in  three  days.'' 

Or  ITS  Nature  and  Affinities.  Dr.  Osgood  (see  our  last 
No.)  argues  that  the  Dengue  is  a  modification  of  yellow  fe- 
ver.  Dr.  Af  unos  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  asserts 
that  the  two  diseases  require  a  similar  treatment.  Dr.  Dick- 
son on  the  other  band,  thinks  it  a  congener  of  scarlatina,of  which 
indeed,  its  history  must  remind  every  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  that  disease.  For  ourselves,  we  per- 
ceive in  it  many  affinities  with  the  iufldenza,  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Western  country  in  the  winter  of  1825-6.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  seems  to  have  legitimate  claiois  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  distinct  malady,  which  should  be  referred  to  the 
genus  of  Enanthesis  of  Good,  embracing  scariet  fever,  mea- 
sles, and  nettle  rash.  Mr.  Squaer,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  ef- 
florescence as  presenting,  in  some  cases  the  wheals  which 
-characterize  the  last  complaint. 

Of  its  Origin.  Mr.  Squaer  informs  us,  that  its  appearance 
in  the  island  of  St. Christopher  was  preceded  and  attended 
by  cold,  wtt,  and  windy  weather;  and  appears  to  regard  it 
as  referable  to  that  state  of  the  atmosphere;  and  Dr.  Stennett 
remarks,  that  the  weather  in  Jamaica,  at  the  period  of  its 
prevalence  was  unusually  cold  and  rainy;  but  Dr.  Dickson, 
states  the  climate  of  Charleston,  up  to  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance, to  have  been  dry,  temperate,  and  pleasant;  a  sufficient 
evidence  that  its  origin  cannot  be  explained  by  a  reference  to 
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the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere*  Its  cause,  like  those 
which  occasion  scarlatina  and  influeoEa,  not  to  mention  some 
other  febrile  afiections^  the  setiolagj  of  which  iswpposed  to  be 
weH  understood,  is  no  doubt  undiscoTered*  Dr.  Dickson,  and 
he.alone  as  far  as  we  know,  regards  it  as  contagious,  an  opinion 
which  Dr.  Hajrs  considers  untenable.  Dr.  D.  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, has  not  supported  hit  assertion  bj  an  adequate  cita- 
tion ef  fiicts;  but  we  see  nothing  preposterous  in  the  beliof 
of  its  contaglt>us  nature.  Are  not  the  measles  contagious? 
is  no^  whooping  cough  contagious?  may  not  scarlatina  propa- 
gate itselff  and  does  not  the  hydrophobia  disseminate,  itself, 
among  dogs  by  the  bite?  All  these  questions  must,  we  appre- 
hend be  answered  in  the  affirmattye;  and  yet  cases  of  these 
maladies  perpetually  occur,  when  they  are  epidemic,  without 
our  being  able  to  trace  them  up  to  communication  with  the 
sick*  The  last  unquestionably  originates,  sporadically,  and 
without  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  but  is  afterwards  commu* 
nicated  by  the  inoculation  of  a  secreted  poison.  Few  positions 
in  aetiology  seem  to  us  indeed  more  certain,  than  that  there 
are  diseases,  some  of  whose  Mibjects  receive  an  impress  from 
an  agent  residing  in  the  general  atmosphere,  while  others  are 
infected  by  exhalations  firom  the  sick. 

The  small  pox  and  syphilis  are  notoriously  contagious, 
and  still  the  persons  who  first  had  those  disorders,  could  not 
have  taken  them  from  others;  a  remark  that  will  apply  equal- 
ly to  the  diseases  just  enumerated,  and,  indeed,  to  all  oontft* 
gious  distempers*  This  obvious  truth  seems  to  di,  (o  be  ovei^ 
looked,  by  many  of  those  who  strenuously  insist,  that  certain 
diseases  are  not  catching,  because  the  majority  of  cased  are 
referable  to  an  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
whole  of  this  subject  is  occult,  and  presents  much  for  luture 
investigation. 

TO  8VB8011XB8R& — tor  vt^aat  of  space  wo  hive  beea 
obliged  to  omit  the  entire  department  of  Miaceilaneous  Intdiigenoa 

The  Editor  regrets  that  the  infirm  state  of  his  bands  fiom  the  se- 
vere bums  received  in  September,  should  still  be  a  cause  of  delay  in 
the  publication  of  the  Journal.  He  is  happy  to  say,  however,  tint 
the  December  number  wiU  appear  by  tbe  ead  of  thst  month. 
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Abt.  I. — A  History  of  the  MaUgnaiA  InierndttetU  BiUom  Fever^ 
which  prevailed  im  and  about  IndianapoUsj  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  Indiana,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1^1.  By  Dr. 
Sakvel  Gsant  Mitchsu.. 

Climate^  soil^  modes  of  living,  and  various  other  common  . 
causes,  exert  so  great  an  influence  on  febrile  diseases,  that  I 
shall  state  what  I  have  observed  at  Indiaqppolis  on  these  sub- 
jects, as  an  introduction  to  the  histor^  which  I  am  about  to 
give. 

The  new  capital  of  the  new  state  of  Indiana,  is  built,  or 
rather  is  building,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  west  fork  of  White 
River,  a  principal  branch  of  the  Wabash,  immediately  below 
'  the  mouth  of  Fall  creek,  in  lat.  39^  45',  or  nearly  that  of 
Philadelphia.  The  river  side  of  the  town  plat  is  about  half 
a  nule  firom  the  water.  It  is  on  an  extensive  alluvial  plain^ 
elevated  13  or  15  feet  above  high  water  mark.  .  This  plain, 
previous  to  the  jear  1820,  was  heavily  wooded  with  white 
and  blue  ttsh,  walnut,  hickory,  cherry  tree,  sugar  tree,  linden 
tree,  elm,.teulberry,  and  the  other  trees  of  the  fertile  lands 
of  the  Westfj  with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  pawpaw,  spice- 
wood  and  prickly  ash.*  It  affi>rds  an  abundance  of  pure  and 
pleasant  limestone  water.  The  adjacent  country  abounding 
in  beech  timber,  ia,level,  and  from  the  argillaceous  nature  o^ 
No.  IX.      ^  1 
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the  soil,  its  surface  is  more  wet  than  that  of  the  bottom  lands, 
the  water  of  the  spring  rains  being  in  ma^j  places  accnmu- 
lated  into  morasses  and  ponds.  The  town  plat  is  dry,  but 
adjoining  to  it  there  are  two  bayous  from  ttie  river,  which, 
however,  might  be  easily  drained.  In  digging  into  the  plain, 
after  passing  through  4  or  5  feet  of  soil  and  loam,  we  come 
to  gravel,  which  continues  for  15  or  20  feet,  after  which  we 
meet  with  noflung  but  white  sand,  as  far  as  perforations  have 
yet  been  made. 

In  the  spring  ^f  the  year  1821,  the  heavy  growth  of  timber 
which  covered  the  site  of  the  proj^ected  town,  was  cut  down, 
and  most  of  it  sufiered  to  lie  where  it  fell.  This  was  done  to 
facilitate  ihe  surveying  of  the  lots.  They  were  offered  for 
sale,  and  immediately  purchased  either  by  speculators  or  ac- 
tual settlers.  Persons  of  all  kinds  forthwith  crowded  to 
the  spot,  and  fhe  number  in  a  short  time  amounted  to  nearly 
six  hundred ;  who  were,  of  course,  in  general,  strangers  to  each 
olher,  and  to  the  climate.  They  were  of  necessity,  huddled 
together  into  tents,  camps,  shanties,  and  leaky  cabins.  Vege- 
table food  was  scarce,  and  the  poorer  classes  especially,  Kved 
chiefly  on  fish,  venison,  and  other  wild  meats,  which  were 
eaten  with  very  litfe  9sdt,  from  the  scarcity  of  that  article. 

I  arrived  in  the  mondi  of  July,  1821,  which  together  witfi 
the  other  summer  months,  was  unusually  warm  and  wet.  In 
the  forenoons  we  very  commonly  had  copious  showers,  and  in 
the  afternoons  ftur  weather,  with  intense  heat  In  the  miser- 
able habitations  of  &e  newly  arrived  inhabitants,  so  great  was 
the  hunttdity,  that  every  article  of  furniture  and  dress  was 
covered  with  mould  and  mildew.  This  excess  of  heat  and 
moisture  gave  extraordinary  energy  to  vegetation,  and  at  flie 
same  time  contributed  to  a  rapid  decay  of  those  plants,  both 
woody  and  herbaceous,  which  had  been  either  trampled  or 
cut  down.  In  many  parts  of  the  new  town,  the  vegetable 
putrefaction,  was,  imleed,  so  rapid  as  to  give  rise  to  exhala- 
tions  offensive  to  the  smell.  Insects  of  all  kinds  were  exceed- 
ingly numerous  and  annoying. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  I  observed  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
a  number  of  dead  cats  and  dogs.    The  inhabitants  said  they 
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had  died  from  eating  fish ;  but  I  began  to  look  out  for  difficult 
times.  I  repeated  to  my  fnends  the  couplet  from  Pope^s 
Homer — 

"  On  dogi  ftDd  mules  the  infection  first  began, 
And  last  the  yengeful  arrows  fixed  on  man;" 

which  turned  out  to  be  prophetic ;  for  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month  (a  few  scattering  cases  having  previously  occurred)  an 
epidemic  fever  suddenly  broke  out.  It  began  on  the  side 
next  the  river,.and  spread  eastwardly,  till  like  the  ^jpestilence 
that  walked  in  darkness"  in  ancient  times,  it  involved  our 
whole  population.  No  disease  could  have  been  more  gener* 
al.  It  is  said  that  there  were  only  two  persons  in  the  whole 
town  but  what  took  medicine;  and  no  less  than  seventy-two, 
or  about  an  eighth  part  of  die  whole  population  died.  iThe 
physicians  suffered  with  the  rest.  My  partner  Dr.  Dunlap 
and  myself,  both  experinced  violent  attacks,  and  from  prema- 
ture exposure  suffered  several  relapses. 

In  the  month  of  September  the  fever  was  most  malignant 
and  fatal;  early  in  October  the  nights  grew  cool;  and  some 
cold  rains  occurred  during  the  first  week,  when  the  number 
of  new  cases  rapidly  diminished;  and,  after  the  eighth  of  that 
month,  ceased  altogether;  the  epidemic  having,  indeed,  ex- 
hausted nearly  aU  the  subjects  which  the  young  town  could 
furnirii. 

The  disease  assumed,  even  in  its  worst  attacks,  an  intermit- 
tent type.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  it  was  mild  and  man- 
ageable; but  others  presented  all  the  characteristics  of  a  ma- 
lignant con^tive  fever.  In  its  most  terrible  form,  it  was  the 
dgid  intermittent  ef  Alibert.  Many  of  the  most  dangerous 
cases,  however^commenced  as  simple  intermittents* 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  bad  cases,  there  was  great 
diminution  in  the  suie  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body;  and 
the  countenance  of  the  patient  was  altered  and  looked  more 
acute.  The  tongue  varied  with  the  stages  of  the  paroi^sm, 
being  white,  red,  yellowish,  and  dark  brown  or  black.  The 
last  looked  like  the  stain  of  grapes,  whUe  the  redness  of  the 
organ  was  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  poke  berries;  and  of 
all  the  appearances,  gave  the  most  unftvorable  indication. 
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The  ekin  in  manj  cases  was  yellow;  sometiiDes  drj,  but  oft* 
ener  cold  and  clammy  with  sweat  The  patient  was  often 
soporous,  and  I  observed  t^at  this  symptom  was  extremely 
portentous  when  it  followed  die  cbilL  This,  in  the  worst  ca- 
ses returned  daily,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  constituting 
double  tertians,  quotidians,  and  double  quotidians.  I  saw  a 
patient  late  in  the  evening,  and  said^you  have  a  severe  cbiU: 
^es — said  be — I  have  a  double  twister;  this  is  the  second  chill 
I  have  had  since  morning  attended  with  an  icy  coldness;  my 
first  shake  lasted  four  hours.'  He  was  destitute  of  a  pulse; 
but  by  the  assiduous  administration  of  remedies,  he  recover^ 
ed.  In  some  cases  the  patient  was  cold  for  12  or  15  hours. 
In  the  first  paroxysm,  the  coldness  sometimes  extended  to  the 
knees:  in  the  second,  to  the  whole  body;  in  the  third,  would 
prove  fatal.  In  cases  of  unfavourable  omen,  there  would  be 
a  clammy  state  of  the  surface,  and  its  insensibility  would  be 
so  great,  that  the  strongest  irritants  could  not  excite  it.  The 
arteries  of  the  wrists  would  feel  like  a  smaH,  round,  switch. ' 
They  were  in  fact,  almost  empty;  still  this  was  called  a  cord- 
ed pulse,  and  made  the  occasion  for  bloodletting,  under  the 
operation  of  which,  the  patient  sometimes  expired!  The 
thirst  and  anxiety  of  the  patient  were  often  very  great  In 
some  instances  there  was  a  profuse  perspiration,  with  icj 
coldness  of  the  surface;  as  I  bad  seen  it  in  the  pneumonia 
typhodes,  or  cold  plague  of  181 S.  This  condition  was  high- 
ly dangerous,  as  Alibert  had  already  observed.  ^Tbe  dan- 
ger of  the  fever,''  says  he,  ^actually  increases  as  the  sweats 
become  more  copious  and  general;  die  skin  appears  to  be  in  a 
state  of  complete  atony;  all  the  pores  being  open,  give  vent 
to  the  sweat,  which  is  thick,  viscous,  and  cold,  and  so  copious 
sometimes,  as  even  to  pass  through,  the  bed."  Desperate  as 
these  cases  were,  our  remedies  often  proved  successful  beyond 
the  nK>st  sanguine  expectations. 

In  the  malignant  ca^es,  vomiting  almost unif<M-mly  occurred, 
and  a  dark,  bilious  matter  was  thrown  up.  In  tli^  oMmth  of 
August,  I  found  nearly  every  tenant  of  a  cabin,  puking  at 
the  same  time.    They  were  thirteen  in  number. 
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Such  were  the  leading  symptoins  of  this  fever;  hut  in  dif- 
ferent rases  it  eoncentrated  itself  upon  various  organs  of  the 
bodj,  constituting  besides  the  algid,  soporose,  and  diaphoretic 
states  of  Alibert,  his  dysenteric,  riieumatic,  nephritic,  and 
cepbalalgic  forms  of  fever.  In  several  instances  I  saw  it  pro- 
dace  epileptic  convulsions. 

A  more  extended  enumeration  of  symptoms  is  unnecessary, 
as  what  I  have  related  must  disclose  the  nature  of  this  dis- 
ease, and  wHl  therefore  proceed  to  speak  of  its  treatment 

In  this  fever  the  danger  appeared  and  disappeared  with 
the  paroxysms;  but  in  the  roost  desperate  cases  there  were  no 
perfect  intermissions.    In  the  paroxysm,  both  the  cold  and  the 
hot  stages  required  separate  and  specific  attention.    In  the 
first,  I  had  recourse  to  every  practicable  means  of  excita- 
tion, both  ei^ernal  and  internal.    The  former  were  addition- 
al bed  clothes,  sinapisms,  hot  brictcs,  and  stones,  and  bags  of 
sand,  salt,  or  ashes;  but  I  preferred  to  wrap  the  limbs  and 
body  of  my  patient  in  flannels  dipped  in  boiling  brandy  or 
whiskey,  after  having  well  rubbed  tfie  surface.    I  found  heat 
and  moisture  combined  much  better  than  heat  alone.    As  in- 
ternal stimulants,  we  gave  brandy  and  laudanum,  in  large 
quantities.     During  this  stage,  which  sometimes  continued 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  I  often  gave  a  quart  of  fourth  proof 
brandy  with  an  ounce  of  strong  laudanum,  and  thereby  saved 
the  patient.    In  flie  hot  stage,  although  the  skin  might  be 
warmer,  and  the  pulse  stronger,  the  circulation  was  still  slug- 
gish, bven  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack*    In  this  stage 
of  the  paroxysm,  I  constantly  administered  mercurial  purges, 
in  great  quantities,  for  the  bowels  were  costive.    I  frequently 
gave  a  drachm  of  calomel,  at  once,  and  r^eated  the  medi- 
cine>  in  half  drachm  doses,  every  two  hours,  until  large  bil- 
ious discharges  were  produced.    As  auxiliaries,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  iodication,  I  never  resorted  to  senna,  castor  oil, 
salts  and  other  medicines  of  this  kind ;  regarding  them  as  in- 
capable of  accomplishing  that  which  calomel  could  not  effect. 
In  favor  of  the  liberal  and  long  continued  use  of  this  medicine, 
I  was  accustomed  to  reason  with  my  patients,  and  when  I 
could  not  persuade  them  to  agree  to  its  further  employment, 
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I  resorted  to  disguises,  and  persevered  in  mj  plan,  widiaot 
tbeir  knowledge  or  consent.  Thus  I  would  nib  bsdf  an  ounce 
of  the  medicine  with  hitlf  a  drachm  of  bark,  and  exhibit  it  in 
proper  doses,  as  a  purging  powder*  In  this  manner,  I  bate 
giren  pounds  of  calomel,  since  I  came  to  Indiana;  and  I  here 
solemnly  declare,  that  I  have  never  lost  one  patient  whose 
death  I  could  ascribe  to  that  medicine;  while  hundreds  have 
been  cured  bj  myself  and  friends  bj  its  liberal  use.  True,  ii 
frequently  occasioned  a  sore  nH>utb,  which  sometimes  proved 
dangerous,  or  protracted,  but  its  beneficial  operation  was  more 
than  a  compensation  for  these  sinister  effects.  Hie  occur- 
rence of  a  salivation  was  not  always  the  sign  of  a  removal  of 
the  disease ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
patient,  that  the  bilious  evacuations  should  be  kept  up.  To 
accomplish  this  when  a  sore  nnouth  admonished  oieto  discon- 
tinue ttie  calomel,  or  I  feared  a  violent  ptyalism,  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  to  a  powder  composed  of  equal  pfirts  of 
aloes,  gamboge,  and  rhubarb,  which  answered  fully  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  disguised  calomel.  Sometioies,  however,  I 
merely  added  rhubarb  to  the  bark. 

For  the  vomiting  and  gastric  heat,  my  friend  Dr.  Doniap, 
recommended  to  me  a  medicine  which  be  had  found  io  suc- 
ceed, perfectly,  after  the  carbonate  of  potadi,  magnesia,  aad 
the  aromatics  had  entirely  failed;  which,  in  fitct,  Uiey  geIle^ 
ally  did.  It  was  cpiwn^  which  produced  effects  sufficient  to 
justify  the  epithet,  divine  remedy'  applied  to  it  by  the  an- 
cients. We  frequendy  gave  from  one  to  five  grains  oT  this 
medicine.  It  stopped  the  vomiting  without  in  the  smallest 
degree  retarding  the  cattuurtic  operation  of  the  calomeL 

While  the  cakNnel  was  still  operatinjg,  I  resorted  to  the 
cinchona,  and  found  the  two  medicines  in  no  degree  incom- 
patible with  each  other.  I  generdly  gave  a  drachm  of  good 
Lima  bark  every  two  hours,  mixed  (n  a  glass  of  brandy.  About 
one  hour  before  the  return  oi  the  icy  cddness,  I  gave  from 
one  to  tiiree  teaspoonsfiil  of  strong  laudanum.  It  may  be 
said,  once  for  all,  that  in  tiie  intermission,  Bark,  brandy,  and 
laudanum,  in  large  doses,  constituted  our  anchor  of  hope.  I 
find  in  the  bo<dc8  no  examples  of  the  large  and  early  exhibition 
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•vrfaicfa  we  made  of  these  powerful  remedies,  which  I  Imve  enu- 
inerated^  bat  their  use  undoubtedly  saved  hundreds  of  lives. 

Few  cases  of  this  fever  either  required  or  admitted  of 
hloodletting;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  were  cases  in 
nrhich  it  proved  fatal.  Among  those  which  constituted  ex- 
^^eptions  to  the  prohibiticm,  I  may  rank  my  own.  I  was  bled 
copiously,  by  Dr.  Dunlap,  three  times  in  34  hours.  I  had  a 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  a  slow,  hard,  and  irregular 
pulse,  which  was  relieved  by  the  evacuati<ni;  and  the  Bark, 
brandy,  and  laudanum,  finished  the  cure.  As  a  means  of 
preventing  relapses,  I  found  Uie  daily  use  of  an  infusion  of 
-wormwood,  colomba  or  chamooiile,  to  possess  very  considera- 
ble efikacy. 

I  wish  in  this  place  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  use  of 
emetics  and  nauseants,  in  all  congestive  biMous  fevers  like  that 
which  I  have  described.  If  these  fevers  have  an  emetic  stage, 
I  have  not  been  ablje  to  discover  it.  The  experience  of  others 
in  other  places  may,  however,  have  been  different;  for,  as  I 
stated  in  the  beginning,  differences  of  climate,  modes  of  liv- 
ing, &c  give  rise  to  great  diversities  in  the  character  of  our 
fevers.  In  this  way  only  can  I  reconcile  with  my  own  expe- 
rience, that  of  a  distinguished  professor,  who,  in  treating  ma- 
lignant fevers,  relies  exclusively  on  mercurial  cathartics,  and 
in  the  intermissipn  does  not  resort  to  tonics.  Such  a  pr^- 
tice  has  not  succeeded  with  any  physician  of  this  place. 

In  concluding  this  history  of  a  fatal  epidemic,  I  consider  it 
but  an  act  of  justice  to  die  physicians  of  Indianapolis  to  say, 
that  during  its  prevalence,  their  intercourse  with  each  other 
afforded  no  support  to  the  adage  that  ^doctors  will  difier.''  At 
an  early  period  they  were  led  to  form  iMarly  the  same  opin- 
ions on  its  treatment,  and  cherishing  the  same  zeal  for  the 
afficted,  they  were  united  in  their  eflforts,  and  contributed  all 
in  their  power  to  sustain  and  encourage  each  other  in  the  try- 
ing scenes  ttirough  which  they  had  to  pass.  These  were  great- 
er, than  Aoee  who  have  never  witnessed  an  q>idemic  in  thel 
d^tfas  of  aremote  wilderness,  can  easily  imagine;  and  could ' 
not  have  been  successfully  encountered  without  union  and 
reciprocal  aid.  * 
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From  the  year  4831,  down  to  the  present  autumn,  the  fe 
vers  of  Indianapolis  have  been  gradually  abating  in  their  vio- 
lence; and  in  the  number  of  persons  attacked;  thus  confirm- 
ing an  opinion  that  I  have  often  expressed,  that  the  capital  of 
the,  state  of  Indiana  is  not  an  unhealthy  town. 

Our  diseases  are  gradually  becoming  qM>re  inflammatoy. 
During  the  present  autumn  we  have  had  an  epidemic  bilious 
fever,  but  although  our  population  amounts  to  1900,  it  has 
proved  (atal  but  to  four  grown  persons,  and  four  or  five  chil- 
dren. Our  principal  remedies  have  been  the  lancet  and  roe^ 
curial  purges,  the,  boweb  being  generally  costive.  The  Bark 
in  some  instances,  evidently  did  harm.  When,  however,  in 
protracted  cases,  the  disease  assumed  an  intermitting  type,  it 
was  speedily  cured  by  brandy  and  the  sulphate  of  quina. 

Persons  emigrating  to  Indiana,  especially  those  who  settie 
near  the  watercourses,  are  liable  the  first  year,  to  autumnal 
diseases;  but  they  are  generally  of  a  mild  kind,  most  comoKXh 
ly  the  ague  and  fever. 

IndUmapoUsy  Jfac.  1 1 , 1 828. 


Art.  U.'^A  fattd  ca»ecf  rupture  of  the  Vladjfirjfrom  Urinary 
Caiculit  tn  an  Ox.  Uommunicated  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Jom 
Cook  Bsiiivbtt,  of  Circleville,  to  Dr.  Jedediah  Cobb^  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

drdesilUy  Ohioy  Dec  Sei,  1828. 
Dear  Sir: — 

I  send  you  some  specimens  of  Urinary  Calculi  taken 
from  the  kidnejrs  and  bladder  of  an  ox.  The  animal  was  a 
steer,  two  years  old  last  spring,  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hays,  of  this  county.  From  a  calfi  he  at  times  appeared  to 
be  ill,  and  Mr.  Hays  supposed  that  he  was  afflicted  with  ibe 
colic^  and  gave  him  common  salt,  which  appeared  to  afibrd 
temporary  relief.  To  these  attacks,  as  they  were  generally 
slight  and  of  short  duration,  his  owner  paid  but  littk  person- 
al attention.    The  last  was  upon  the  1 5Ui  November,  ultimo. 
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In  this,  the  ammal  expressed  his  saffenngs  by  stampisg  with 
hid  hind  feet,  switching  his  tail,  and  making  inefiectual  efforts 
to  void  urine.  There  was  a  considerable  loss  of  appetite  for 
food  and  drink  upon  the  first  day  of  the  attack,  and  afterwards 
it  became  totaL  With  these  symptoms  he  continued  until 
the  17th.  At  this  time  he  would  often  turn  his  bead  to  his 
side  and  loins,  as  though  there  was  pain  in  those  regions.  He 
lay  the  most  of  the  time.  Fever  was  quite  apparent,  and 
towards  the  last,  very  high.  On  the  ISth,  he  expired  io 
agony.  • 

On  opening  the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  bladder  bad 
been  ruptured  at  its  fundus.  The  opening  ^as  five  inches 
in  length.  There  were  about  ten  gallons  of  urine  in  the  cav- 
ity of  the  abdomen.  Three  small  stones,  about  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  wheat,  were  found  jn  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The 
whole  bladder  and  tbe  muscles  attached  to  its  neck,  to  about 
half  their  length,  were  much  inflamed.  The  left  kidney  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  in  a  very  high  state  of  inflami^ 
mation,  and  its  envelope  adhered  so  closely,  that  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  removed.  Its  lobes  and  cavities  were  consid- 
erably enlarged,  but  at  this  advanced  stage,  it  exhibited  fewer 
marks  pf  inflammation  than  of  gangrene.  The  omentum  and 
tbe  Aitty  deposits  about  the  kidneys,  were  somewhat  inflamed. 
A  portion  of  the  fat  had  assumed  tbe  appearance  of  jelly. 
The  right  kidney  was  a  litde  inflamed,  and  there  were  three 
or  fou  r  small  stones  io  on«  of  its  cavities*  The  stones  contain- 
ed in  the  left  kidney,  were  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel,  the 
whole  weighing  near  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  iai^est  were 
of  the  size  of  hazle  nqts.  Those  found  in  the  bladder  and 
right  kidney,  were  perfectly  clean  and  smooth.  A  part  of 
the  stones  1  send  you  for  chemical  examination.  They  ace 
in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  were  taken  from  tbe  ox. 
Yours  Respectfully, 

John  Cook  Bsnkett. 

Jedboiah  Cobb,  M.  D. 

Editorul  Note. — Dr.  Cobb  having  favoured  me  vritb  ih^ 
specunens  received  fcom  Dr.  Bennett,  I  submitted  them  to 
No.  IX.  ? 
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examiDatioo,  and  will  here  slate  both  the  experiments  and 
their  results* 

L  Physical  characters*  The  calculi  are  of  various  sizes, 
from  millet  seeds  up  to  bazle  nuts;  quite  amorphous;  some 
parts  of  the  surface  smooth,  not  (apparently)  from  friction; 
but,  generally,  rough  with  adhering  particles;  the  outside  of 
a  dull  russet  colour — inside  a  pale  yellow;  friable  under  hard 
pressure  with  the  fingers;  more  or  less  in  concentric  laminae 
and  cellular, like  certain  masses  of  tufa;  on  the  whole,  resem- 
bling irregular  and  loose  masses  of  dry,  yellowish  clay;  the 
smell  ofifensive,  and  in  some  degree  urinous.  Under  the  blow 
pipe  emitting  t^e  same  odour,  swelling  up,  blackening,  burn- 
ing with  flame,  sending  forth  a  blue  smoke,  and  disappear* 
ing  before  the  continued  appUcation  of  heat. 

11.  Chemical  characters.  The  specimens  were  subjected  to 
experiments  which  afforded  the  following  results: 

1.  They  were  insoluble  or  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  in 
which  they  swam,  when  thrown  into  it  in  lumps,  until  all  their 
atmospheric  air  was  expelled. 

2.  Thrown  into  a  solution  of  potash,  not  entirdy  diyested  of 
carbonic  acid,  their  dull  yellow  colour  changed  to  a  deeper 
nnd  brighter  hue,  with  a  teint  of  green.  During  the  process 
of  dissolution,  which  continued  till  they  were  nearly  dissolved, 
they  seut  out  through  the  supernatent  liquor,  beautiful  yelbw 
clouds.  When  nitric  acid  was  added  to  the  solution,  this 
colour  was  destroyed  and  a  copious  yir bite  precipitate  instant- 
ly appeared. 

3.  When  heated  with  nitric  acid,  a  beautiful  carmine  red 
was  generated. 

4.  When  heated  with  caustic  potash,  they  emitted  the  same 
smell  as  when  under  the  blow  pipe.  The  odour  of  aaunonia 
was  not  perceptible ;  nor  did  white  clouds  (muriate  of  ammo- 
nia) show  themselves,  od  blending  the  fumes  of  muriatic  acid, 
from  those  arising  from  the  mixture. 

5.  By  a  sohition  of  carbonate  of  potash  they  were  but 
slightly  acted  on;  but  in  proportion  as  any  dissolution  took 
place  the  yellow  colour  was  heightened. 

From  the  foregoing  experiments  is  appears,  that  these  cal- 
culi are  composed  ahnost  entirely  of  lithic  adcU    Their  habi- 
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tudes  under  the  blow  pipe,  and  when  treated  with  a  solution 
of  potash,  and  with  nitric  acid,  su6Scicntly  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  lithic  acid ;  while  their  sparing  solubility  in  water, 
and  the  results  obtained  by  treating  them  with  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  fusing  them  with  caustic  potash,  indicate  the  ab- 
sence of  ammonia. 

Dr.  Prout  in  his  excellent  work  on  urinary  disorders,  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  physician,  enumerates  thir- 
teen species  of  calculus,  as  known  to  the  profession,  and  pla- 
ces the  lithic  acid  at  the  head.  This  acid,  indeed,  constitutes 
alone  a  great  portion  of  all  the  calculi  which  have  been  ex- 
amined, while  in  its  union  with  ammonia,  or  in  its  alternation 
with  other  ingredients,  it  enters  more  extensively  into  this 
class  of  morbid  productions,  than  any  other  substance.  Out 
of  823  specimens,  the  analysis  of  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Prout, 
98  were  composed  of  pure  lithic  acid,  while  it  entered  as  ao* 
element  into  400  more.  It  seems  to  be  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  the  nucleus  about  which  the  phosphates  and  other  ma- 
terials arrange  themselves,  and  but  for  which  they  would  not 
be  deposited.  Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Prout,  it  is  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  the  cause  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  all  the  cal- 
culi that  are  formed,  in  the  urinary  organs  of  man.  The 
lithic  acid  diathesis  is  the  most  frequent  of  ^11  the  calculous 
habits  of  body.  It  is  in  this  diathesis,  and  this  only  periiaps,  that 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earth  are  real,  though  not  infallible 
antidotes. 

To  what  extent  our  domestic  animals  are  subject  to  urinary 
calculi,  is  far,  I  presume,  from  being  known.  Indeed,  we  are 
reprefaensibly  inattentive  to  all  their  diseases  from  the  study 
of  which  we  might,  by  means  of  sound  analogy,  dcfrive  many 
lessons  of  usefulness  as  physicians.  Yiliagp  and  country 
practitioners  especially,  attached  as  many  of  them  are,  to  ru- 
ral occupations,  and  favoured  with  fine  opportunities  for  oIh 
servation,  might  by  a  diligent  attention  to  the  disorders  of  our 
domestic  animals,  and  the  careful  dissection  of  those  which 
die,  contribute  many  useful  facts  to  the  departments  of  aetiol- 
ogy and  pathology;  and  I  strongly  recommend  Dr.  Bennett's 
example  to  all  the  country  physicians  of  the  Western  states. 
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Art.  IU. — Ah  account  of  the  production  of  EpUepsy  from  pro- 
tracted bathing  in  a  pond.  By  H.  George  Doyle,  M.  D.  of 
Mayslick,  Ky. 

Oa  the  18th  of  August,  1837, 1  was  called  to  yidt  the  sod 
of  a  gentlemau  of  this  county — a  youth  of  about  14  years  of 
age.    On  my  arrival,  I  received  the  following  history  of  bb 
case: — About  a  month  prior  to  the  above  date,  be  had  gone 
to  a  neighbouring  mill  pond  to  bathe,  in  which  he  reniained 
the  principal  part  of  the  day,  and  returned  at  night,  much 
exhausted,  and  enfeebled.     The  same  night,  an  hour  or  two 
after  he  had  retired,  he  sprang  from  his  bed  apparently  much 
alarmed,  screamed  most  violently,  and  for  some  minutes  con- 
tinued running  and  jumping  about  the  room.    After  the  pa« 
roxysm  had  subsided,  his  parents  interrogated  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  fright, — to  which  he  replied,  that  be  had  been 
pursued  by  Indians,  who  designed  to  destroy  hipi.    The  fa- 
ther supposing  that  it  was  the  efiect  of  a  dream,  desired  his 
son  to  compose  himself,  and  return  to  bed»    During  this  night 
he  had  two  other  paroxysms  of  the  same  description.    The 
next  night  the  family  were  again  alarmed  by  a  repetition  of 
the  attack,  and  from  this  time  until  I  saw  him,  be  suffered 
every  night  from  this  nocturnal  visitation,  antii  what  to  others 
is  termed  **  nature's  sweet  restorer,"  was  to  him  the  bane  of 
life. 

The  attacks  at  this  time  were  sudden  and  without  any  pre- 
monition of  their  approach.  Upon  epcamination,  I  found  his 
pulse  full  and  tense,  and  his  tongue  considerably  furred  (  he 
complained  of  psun  in  has  headi  and  right  side;  bis  appetite 
was  voracious;  bowels  rather  disposed  to  constipation  and  the 
dejections  indurated.  I  took  12  ounces  of  blood  from  his  arm, 
which  produced  syncope,  and  ordered  him  20  grains  of  cajo- 
mel  with  3  grains  of  emetic  tartart  which  operated  freely 
upon  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  effected  the  discbarge  of 
several  very  large  lumbrici.  His  fits  of  scJ^eaming^  &;€«ceb- 
tinued.  On  the  morning  of  the  Idtb,  gave  himcui.  ppt  20 
pulv.  spigelia,  grs.  10 — and  in  the  evemog  an  infiision  of  senna 
and  ^igelia.     The  medicines  operated  well,  produciBg  a 
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\crry  copious  discharges  of  bilious  matter,  and  several  worms* 
Xhe  pains  in  his  head  and  side  were  consideraiilj  mitigated, 
bis  appetite  improved,  and  his  tongue  got  elean;  but  no  effect 
irras  produced  on  his  nocturnal  6ts  of  tossing  and  screaming. 
Mj  attendance  was  now  discontinued,  and  Dr.  Bailej,  who 
resided  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  employed.  He 
introduced  a  setoo  near  the  occiput — and  gave  him  active 
purges.  For  a  few  dajrs,  the  disease  appeared  to  yield — the 
number  and  violence  of  the  paroxysms  becoming  less.  The 
seton,  however,  soon  lost  its  efficacy,  and  seemed  rather  to 
become  an  additional  cause  of  irritation. 

About  this  time  we  had  a  visitation  from  one  of  those  char- 
latans, wbo>  under  the  imposing  name  of  Indian  doctor,  occa- 
sionally make  their  appearance  like  an  epidemic  The  un^ 
happy  sufferer  was,  by  bis  despairing  and  too  credulous  father, 
consigned  to  the  care  of  this  monster,  who  dosed  and  drench- 
ed him  with  his  Indian  nQ3trums,  until  the  ^^  vital  spark''  was 
nearly  extinguished. 

He  then  became  the  patient  of  my  friend  Dr.  Scudder, 
who  visited  him  January  2d^  1828.  His  pulse  was  full  and 
tense,  and  80  in  the  minute, — appetite  good — tongue  clean — 
complained  of  no  pain — bowels  rather  torpid.  He  took  12 
ounces  of  blood  from  his  arm — applied  sinapisms  to  his  feet — 
and  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water  to  his  head ;  but  the  paroxysms 
continued  through  the  following  night.  3d,  He  complained 
of  nausea,  and  took  an  emetic.  4tb,  Took  30  grains  cabmel 
in  the  morning,  and  an  infusion  of  senna  and  spigelia  at  night. 
From  this  time  until  the  1st  of  February,  tcJok  active  mercu- 
rial pufges  every  night.  They  occasioned  very  copious  bil- 
ious discbarges,  but  made  no  impression  upon  the  symptomt. 
Qq  Uk  3d,  lost  12  ounces  of  blood  from  a  branch  of  ttie  tem- 
poral artery,  and  took  70  drops  tinct  epiu  at  night,  about  an 
hour  before  the  expected  paroxysm.  On  the  following  night 
the  tinct.  opii.  was  repeated,  but  it  appeared  to  have  an  inju- 
rious effect.  He  was  now  placed  upon  an  alterative  course 
of  inercuiy,  which  was  continued  for  a  fortnight,  when  it  be- 
gati  to  produce  violent  griping  pains  in  the  bowels.  His  gums 
remained  utiafiected.    Opium  was  now  combined  with,  the 
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calomel,  but  to  bo  purpose;  the  painful  affections  of  the  bow* 
els  continued,  and  the  screaming  and  jumping  returned  eveiy 
night  with  unabated  violence.  The  blue  pill  was  then  sub- 
stituted for  the  calomel  and  opium,  and  continued  until  the 
last  of  March.  The  patient  had  now  arrived  at  the  very 
summit  of  human  suffering;  for,  in  addition  to  the  increaited 
violence  of  the  nocturnal  paroxjsms,  (which  were  from  7  to 
10  in  the  course  of  the  night,)  they  would  frequently  termi- 
nate in  Epileptic  convulsions,  and  his  mind  was  fast  falling  in- 
to idiocy. 

On  the  first  of  April,  I  again  saw  this  patient,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Scudder,and  spent  an  entire  night  with  him,  during 
which  he  had  five  attacks,  the  last  of  the  Epileptic  form.  In 
this  his  whole  body  was  most  violently  and  horribly  convulsed. 
I  kept  my  fingers  as  well  as  I  could,  upon  the  radical  artery 
during  this  attack,  to  ascertain,  if  possible  the  cficct  produced 
upon  the  circulation,  and  found  bis  pulse  not  perceptible. 
In  about  two  minutes  after  the  spasmodic  distortions  of  the 
body  had  subsided,  he  was  perfectly  breathless,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead.  We  were  alarmed  at  his  situation,  and,  io  a 
moment  of  anxiety,  I  threw  upon  him  a  pitcher  of  cold  water. 
It  produced  a  most  violent  fit  of  screaming,  from  which  he 
soon  recovered,  and  was  somewhat  incensed,  at  the  means 
employed  for  his  rescussitation. 

From  the  whole  history  and  treatment  of  this  case,  I  was 
induced  to  suggest  to  Dr.  S.  the  propriety  of  trying  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  assisted  by  the  sulphate  of  quina,  and  occasional 
mild  evacuants,  for  I  supposed  the  symptonw  mi^t  depend  on 
a  nK>rbid  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  This  treats 
ment,  be^nning  with  the  fourth  of  a  grain,  was  continued  un- 
til six  grains  of  the  nitrate  ot  silver  were  given  in  the  34  hours, 
without  the  least  sensible  effect  being  produced  upon  the  dis- 
ease, when  like  any  other  prescription,  it  was  abandonod  in 
despair. 

I  saw  nothing  more  of  this  patient  from  that  time,  until  the 
first  day  of  this  month,  (November  1828,)  when  I  visited  him 
again.  His  fiither  informed  me,  that  the  symptoms  bad  be- 
come more  distressing,  and  that  he  now  thought  of  no  relief  for 
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him  but  in  death, — ^that  bis  intellectual  powers  were  seriously 
injured, — that  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  paroxysms 
were  increased  by  exercise, — that  be  generally  bad  one  or 
two  attacks  in  the  day,  and  that  when  awake,  be  was  admon- 
ished of  their  approach  by  a  considerable  degree  of  vertigo. 
He  complained  of  a  dull,  heavy  pain  in  *tbe  head,  his  pulse 
cohtinued  full  and  somewhat  tense/  between  70  and  80, — bis 
countenance  wore  a  melancholy  aspect,  and  his  eye  was  ra- 
ther heavy,  though  he  was  generally  disposed  to  loquacity. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  what  effect  tying  one  of 
the  carotid  arteries  would  have  in  this  case*  Though  I  was 
induced  for  a  length  of  time  to  hope,  that  the  complaint  was 
primarily  an  affection  of  the  digestive  oi^n8,and  would  rea- 
dily yield  to  a  course  of  alterative  treatment,  I  am  now  as 
firmly  persuaded,  that  it  is  entirely  dependant  on  cerebral  ir- 
ritation, and  that  probably  nothing  short  of  the  operation  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  will  probably  relieve  him.  Should  he 
submit  to  the  operation,  1  have  much  hope  that  the  result  will 
be  such  as  to  suggest  the  utility  of  tying  those  arteries,  in 
otheK  obstinate  cases  of  Epilepsy. 

JVorcmAcr,  1828. 

Remarks  bv  the  editor. 
The  foregoing  case  presents  us  with  a  train  of  cerebral 
symptoms,  eventuating  in  hopeless  Epilepsy,  obviously  pro- 
duced by  remaining  too  long  in  the  water  in  the  summer 
time; — a  practice  to  which  the  boys  of  this  country  are  ad- 
dicted :  it  seems  worthy,  therefore,  of  being  recorded.  While 
few  diseases  are  more  constant  in  their  phenomena,  scarcely 
any  is  more  diversified  in  its  remote  causes*  With  respect  to 
the  proposition  of  Dr.  Doyle,  to  tie  one  of  the  carotid  arte- 
ries, I  woulj^  say,  that  it  might  be  well  first  to  try  the  effect  of  ^ 
compressing  those  vessels.  Could  the  proposed  operation 
have  succeeded  in  the  early  stages  of  the  diseases,  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  it  would  aSbrd  the  same  result  after  suffi- 
cient time  had  elapsed  for  the  production  of  oVganic  laesions 
of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  But  it  is  far  from  being  set- 
tled, whether  in  epilepsies  attended  with  manifest  determina- 
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tiom  of  blood  to  the  brain,  tbe  sauigQiferoos  irregularit  j  sbovM 
be  regarded  as  the  caus6  or  the  effect  of  tbe  encephalic  irrita- 
tioiH  which  occasions  the  conTubions.  That  turgescence  of 
the  ressels  of  the  brain,  is  preceded  by  some  morbid  aflectiou 
of  that  organ  as  its  cauae^  is  extremely  probable;  bat  tbe  con- 
vulsions maj  be  the  immediate  oSepriog  or  the  turgescenoer 
aad  in  that  case,  if  it  shovld  be  prevented  by  pcessmre  or  ob- 
literatk>n  of  «  part  of  tbe  vessels  teadiag  to  the  headt  the 
spaems  migjit  be  cared;  but  it  would  not  follow,  that  the  pa- 
tient would  recover.  The  afiectioo  of  the  nervous  oiattert 
which  was  the  primary  link  in  tbe  cbaio  of  morbid  actions 
Might,  with  a  di^rent  train  of  symptom^  continue  to  a  fatal 
termination. 
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AnT.  IV. — Lectures  on  Anatomy,  Surgery y  and  Ptdhology-,  inclu- 

■   -ding  observations  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  Local  Dis' 

€ases:  Ddwered  at  Sl>  Bartholomew's  HospUd,     By  John 

Abebnbtht,  F.  R.  S.  Surgeon  to  St  Bartholomew's  and  Christ^s 

Hospitals,  6ic  2  vols.  pp.  748.     Boston,  1828. 

Few  namcss  are  so  extensively  and  favoorhblj  known  among 
our  physicians  (for  we  have  no  mere  surgeons  in  America,) 
as  that  of  Abernethy.    Endowed  with  strong  natural  talent?, 
practi  sing  his  profession  in  the  metropolis  of  our  mother  coun* 
try,  and  attached  to  one  of  its  most  renowned  hospitals,  it  is 
not  remarkable^  that  he  should  erect  over  his  transatlantic 
brethren,  the  authority  which  he  tmdeniably  maintains*    Of 
the  deference  which  is  granted  to  his  opinions  at  home,  we 
are  not  qualified  to  speak;  but  suspect  it  to  be  less  than  that 
of  the  medical  public  in  this  country.    This  perhaps  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact,  &at  in  Great  Britain  there  are  many  jphy- 
sicians  and  surgeons  of  high  domestic  reputaGon,  who  have 
written  too  little  to  have  made  themselves  kfkown  in  foreign 
lands.    Mr.  Abemethy  is  not  of  the  class  o{  prolific  writers, 
measuring  him  by  the  number  of  hi^  pages,  and  yet  besides 
and  before  the  present  work,  he  had  set  forth  the  history  of 
his  experience,  and  his  reflections  and  speculations  on  various 
topics,  in  two  octavo  volumes.    These,  however,  till  lately 
were  not  circulated  among  us  to  any  great  extent,  and  it  was 
chiefly  by  his  treatise  on  injuries  of  the  brain,  on  aneurisms, 
on  tumours,  on  the  diseases  resembling  syphilis,  and,  ^ve 
all,  on  ihe  constitutional  origin  of  local  diseases,  that  he  found 
a  passport  to  the  confidence,  we  may  a^d  the  admiration,  of 
the  American  Faculty.    The  last  of  tiiese  works  has  been 
extensively  read  if  not  profoundly  studied,  and  its  princi- 
ples and  rules  of  practice  almost  as  generally  adopted.    By 
n  sort  of  acclamation,  it  has  been  pronounced  a  work  of 
No.  IX.  ^ 
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-genius,  perspicuous  obTervation,  and  sound  common  lemr. 
It  is  indeed  the  basis  of  Mr.  A^s  fame  in  the  United  States* 
or  the  merits  of  this  popular  production,  it  is  no  part  of 
our  present  purpof«e  to  speak  at  large,  but  we  take  the  op* 
portunitj  to  say,  en  pas$antj  that,  while  we  acknowledge 
them  to  be  very  great,  thej  are  not  quite  sufficient  in  our 
opiniott  tu  sustain,  permanently,  the  elevated  character  which 
it  has  acquired.  The  chief  error  of  this  treatise  is  ionda- 
mental,  and  seems  to  be  the  oiispring  of  unguarded  general- 
ization. The  object  of  its  distinguished  author  is  to  show, 
and  that  too  from  iacts,  that  a  multitudt^  of  local  diseases  are 
of  constitutional  otipxi^  and  require  for  their  cure  a  constita- 
tional  treatment.  To  the  term  constitutional,  as  used  in  thii 
case,  exception  might  be  taken.  Chybpoietic  or  dig^ve 
would  be  a  better  word,  for  it  is  in  a  deranged  state  of  these 
fimctions,  (bat  he  finds  the  source  of  those  topical  maladies^ 
and  to  which  he  applies  die  corrective  of  blue  pill,  rhufoark 
aad  Colombia  root  Now  that  a  morbid  state  of  the  abdoBii- 
tai  fuBclionS)  as  well  as  aiost  of  the  functions  of  die  whole 
body,  is  often  associated  with  local  diseases,  is  what  all  nost 
lidmit  But  is  the  local  disease  so  frequently  the  effect  of  the 
constitutional  derangement,  as  Mr.  A.  would  make  us  believe? 
We  apprehend  that  it  is  not;  and  in  Ms  consiBts  the  error 
of  bis  treatise.  Inqpairment  of  the  digestive  functions  may 
occasion  local  disease  in  ^  distant  pcurt;  but  local  ifiseasea  ma; 
OB  die  other  bted  cany  disorder  into  the  nutritive  oiigaos. 
In  the  former  case  we  must  direct  our  first  efforts  upon  the 
viscefa,  in  the  latter  upon  the  parts  aiected.  We  know  that 
If  r.  A.  admits  the  second  member  of  this  proposition,  but  we 
hold  it  certain,  that  he  has  laid  too  much  stress  upon  the  fint. 
Blany  of  t>ur  iMrethren  moreover,  have  made  a  broader  appli- 
cation of  Mn  A^  doctriM,  than  he  ever  intended,  and  hare 
soflfered  a  correspdn^ng  disappointment;  but  passing  tbem 
by,  we  may  appeal  to  bis  more  temperate  frilowers,  Ar  ^ 
acknowledgement,  that  they  have  frequently  fiuled  io  the 
treatment  of  disorders,  which  on  tiie  principles  of  his  treatise 
they  ought  to  have  cured.  They  have  abridged  the  diet  d 
their  patients,  and  exhibited  the  mercurial  piBj  rhubarb  aw 
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6iUerB,  by  ythich  tiiey  have  rectified  disorder  of  the  digestive 
functions;  but  the  topical  noalady  has  refused  to  yield,  and  at 
length  theicoDftittttional  has  recurred*  In  most  of  these  ca- 
s^t  the  internal  derangenients  are  the  sympathetic  offspring 
of  the  local  disease,  which  must  be  removed  before  they  can 
be  cured.  We  are  aware  of  the  re-active  influence  of  the 
eonstitutioa,  and  that  a  local  disease  originating  in  the  part^ 
when  it  has  once  disturbed  the  general  system  is  rendered 
more  obstinate  by  that  disturbance*  But  to  expect  to  cure 
it  by  moderating  or  even  subduingits- distant  effects^  is  quite 
a  delaston*  In  all  such  cases  the  constitutional  treatment  has 
its  limits  s  which  scarcely  ext^d  beyond  naere  palliation,  and 
if  perseirered  in  may  do  harm.  On  this  subject  much  might 
be  said,  but  we  must  retnrn  from  our  unpremeditated  digres* 
sion,  to  the  new  volumes,  which  are  the  immediate  object  of 
inquiry. 

These  volumes  are  composed  entirely  of  the  lectures  de- 
livered £>r  many  successive  years,  to  the  pupils  in  St.  Bar* 
tbofaHDew's  bospitaL  They  embrace  the  substance  at  least, 
of  die  treatises  which  tfae  disfinguisbed  author  had  previo^usly 
given  to  the  world.  Strictly  #peakiBg,^tfaey  relate  to  physiol- 
ogy and  pathology  as  applied  to  surgery.  But  in  fact,  they 
apply  almost  equally  to  medicioe,  and  will  be  £wmd  nearly  as 
valuable  to  the  pfcysician  as  the  surgpon*  We  know  of  no 
lKM>k  in  the  frofession,tiiat  so  exteosivdy  and  intimately  con- 
«tctB  the  two  great  4epartaients  of  the  profession.  Its  sup- 
^ery  is  not  operative-r-at  least  in  detail;  it  discusses  the  cau- 
ses, symptoms,  and  prevention  of  maladies,  which  suffered  to 
continue,  would  render  operations  at  last  necessary;  it  treats 
<sf  the  preparation  and  after  treatment,  and  discusses  many 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  manipulations  should  be  con- 
ducted;-^but  it  leav^a  the  roles  of  action  to  be  explained  by 
the  demonstrator  of  tho  hospital,  when  engaged  in  operating 
before  the  class;  and  hence  every  physician,  however  averse 
to  operative  surgery,  should  study  these  lectures,  and  we  might 
add,  all  surgical  works  on  a  similar  plan.  Having  by  this  ac- 
count, encouraged  as  we  hope  the  bulk  of  our  readers,  many 
o[  whom  are  mere  physicians,  to  enter  on  their  perusal,  we 
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shall  proceed  to  set  forth  the  substance  of  sucli  of  them  a$ 
maj  seem  most  interesting* 

The  introdactory  lecture  consists  chieflj  of  a  synthetical 
riew — anatomical  and  physiological — of  the  honoan  body;  in 
which  the  author  fnsists,  strenuously,  on  what  no  one  aught  to 
doubt,  the  necessity  of  cultiyating  anatony  and  physiology 
as  the  basis  of  pathdogy.  He  belongs  therefore  to  the  phy- 
siological school,  though  he  may  not  be  quite  a  Brousacuan. 
By  the  way,  did  not  Mr«  Abemethy's  preceptor,  John  Hunter, 
long  ago  study  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body  in 
health,  as  the  ooly  true  preparation  for  the  study  of  its  dis- 
eases; and)  indeed,  have  not  hundreds  of  others  done  the 
same  thing?  How  then  can  the  disciples  of  Broussais  just- 
ly appropriate  to  themselres  the  exclusive  title  of  {Aysiolo- 
gical? 

In  his  physiology,  Mr.  A.  is  a  true  follower  of  his  great 
master.  He  speaks  of  a  vital  principle,  or  subtle  agent  re- 
sident in  the  nervous  system,  on  which  the  functions  and  phe* 
nomena  of  life  depend.  He  believes  mere  oi^^anizatioD  ist 
capable  of  producing  those  phenomena.  Most  of  our  readers 
have  beard  of  his  controversy  vnth  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  does 
not  travel  behind  the  organization  to  seek  for  an  explanation 
of  the  functions  of  life;  and  some  of  them  may  have  seen  his 
controversial  lectures,  which  comprehend  an  eo^pose  of  the 
Hunterian  physiology.  He  evidently  labours  under  the  con- 
viction, that  this  vital  principle  is  electricity;  though  be 
seems  to  be  ratlier  at  a  loss  for  facts  and  arguments  to  raise 
the  same  conviction  in  others.    At  p.  vii.  be  observes.^ —  • 

<^  But  tliere  are  other  kinds  of  subtle  matter  in  the  nenresy  such  kt 
instance,  as  electricity  and  magnetism,  the  motion  of  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  laws,  and  which  are  not  in  gener- 
al cognizable  to  the  eye  or  touch,  bat  of  the  existence  of  which  res- 
son  furnishes  us  with  the  most  indisputable  testimony.^' 

Now  we  humbly  conceive,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  proved^ 
that  electricity  resides  in  the  nerves,  and  is  the  principle  of  life, 
though  we  strongly  incline  to  an  admission  of  its  presence  and 
influence  in  all  vital  operations.  But  supposing  this  fluid  to  be 
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the  inunediate  agent  in  sensation,  muscular  motion,  secretion, 
nutrition,  &c.,  do  we  in  that  way  solve  the  great  problem  of 
life?  Certainly  not.  What  is  it  that  causes  electricity  to 
exert  itself  in  the  execution  of  the  objects  just  enumerated? 
What  is  it  that  sees,  and  hears,  and  feels,  and  wills,  when  the 
electricity  which  is  supposed  to  reside  in  our  nerves,  is  put  in- 
to action  by  external  agents?  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  some 
other  agent,  more  occult  and  siibtle,  must  preside  over  its  oper- 
ations, and  be  the  cause  of  its  acting  in  the  modes  in  which 
it  is  supposed  to  exert  itself  in  the  living  body*  But  is  that 
agent  ultimate?  The  inquiry  evidently  tends  to  transcen- 
dentalism. Happily,  however,  we  may  observe  and-  register 
and  reason  on  the  pbenooiena  of  living  bodies,  and  investigate 
the  laws  which  govern  them,  without  ascending  to  the  primi- 
tive cause  of  which  they  are  perhaps  remote  effects. 

Bat  we  pass  on.  Our  author  is  not  of  that  class  of  physi* 
ologists  who  declare,  ex  cathedra^  that  nothing  can  pass  through 
the  receptaculum  chyli,  but  a  chyle  of  the  same  quality.  He 
is  willing  to  open  Ihs  eyes  to  facts;  and  although  not  a  hu- 
moraUst,  but  like  Hunter,  a  thorough  going  sympathist,  he  al- 
lows himself  to  use  language  like  the  following — ^As,  how- 
ever, many  useless  and  probably  some  onsalutary  particles 
find  their  way  into  the  blood,  with  the  chyle,'  &c.  This  is 
rather  an  unwelcome  admission,  to«soch  admirers  of.  Mr.  A. 
as  have  stoutly  affirmed,  in  defiance  of  facts  the  noost  conclu- 
sive, that  the  chyle  and  blood  of  the  same  animal  are,  respec- 
tively, under  all  cvrcumstances  of  the  very  same  compontion 
and  characters.  We  shall  leave  them  to  deplore  his  hetero- 
doxy, and  conclude  our  notice  of  his  introductory  lecture  with 
the  following  extracts,  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  not  grown  rich  and  gray,  in  adapting 
recipies  to  symptoms— without  the  ability  to  analyze  either. 

**Now  the  husmess  of  the  course  will  be  properly  arranged  under 
l])ree  heads.  The  first  is  the  dernxmstraiwe^  in  which  the  situation 
and  the  structure  of  the  parts  will  be  ex^ained  and  shown.  This  is 
the  most  laborious  part  of  the  course,  but  it  most  particularly  re- 
quires your  attention.  Physiology,  or  the  reasoning  on  the  animal 
functions^  may  be  learned  from  books;  but  4o  bool^  can  convey  to 
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you  a  true  klea  of  the  shape  and  structure  of  the  dtfiereot  parts  of 
the  body;  they  are  so  various  in  their  organization,  and  so  multiforai 
in  their  appearance,  that  the  true  notion  of  them  can  only  be  acquired 
by  the  sight.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  this  part 
of  the  course  should  be  clearly  known,  or  the  sncceeding  dirisions 
of  it  cannot  be  understood. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  is  physiological,  in  which  the  func- 
tions of  the  organs,  and  the  mode  by  which  they  perform  their  va- 
rious offices,  will  be  considered.  The  student  wUl  now  be  amply  re- 
paid for  whatever  pains  he  may  have  bestowed  in  acquiring  a  knowl 
edge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  for  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  circle  of  science  any  knowledge  that  brings  with  it  so  much 
gratification  to  the  mind  as  that  of  the  physiology  of  the  body. 
While  other  sciences  carry  us  abroad  in  search  of  foreign  objects, 
i»this  we  are  engaged  at  home,  and  on  concerns  truly  interesting — 
in  inquiring  intp  the  means  by  wbicli  we '  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.^  By  such  considerations  we  are  most  likely  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  our  own  powers  and  consequence  in  the  creation, 
and  to  acquire  that  difficult  ami  important  information,  a  knowledge 
of  ourselves.  But  if  physiology  be  thus  engaging  and  instructive  to 
the  philosopher,  how  much  more  so  must  it^be  to  a  person  employed 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  for  he  knows  diat  it  is  the  only  way  by 
which  he  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  cure  of  ijfi- 
eases,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  remedy  for  the  disordered  functioa^ 
of  the  body  cannot  be  perceived  unless  their  natural  and  healthy 
functions  be  previously  understood.  Physiological  researches  are 
the  chief  means  to  preserve  health,  the  most  valuable  of  human  bles- 
sings, and  to  prevent  disease.  In  truth,  then,  I  think  we  may  say, 
for  all  the^e  feasons,  with  the  poet,  that 

<Tb«  proper  study  of  mankind  it  maa.^ 

Now  the  thbd  part  of  the  Qourse  is  patkologicdly  in  which  dis- 
eases are  treated  of;  but  this  sufa^eot  is  too  extensive  to  be  consider- 
ed in  general,  and  theie&re  I  ponfiae  myself,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
proposals,  to  such  diseases  as  produce  an  alteration  in  the  sttbctuie- 
of  bodies.  The  nature  and  treatment  of  iniuries,  which  be&I  the 
bones  and  joints,  will  be  dwelt  on.  As  this  subject  moU  be  most 
clearly  understood,  it  will  make  the  stvongeM  iMptessiQA  ob  te  nvM, 
while  Che  form  of  the  bones,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  joints,  aie 
before  our  eyes.  Jhe  operations  of  surgery  will  also  be  shown  on 
dead  bodies.  The  changes  that  likewise  occur  in  the  uterine  re- 
gions of  females  during  the  period  b  which  propagation  is  taking 
place,  will  abo  be  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  demoatnitioa.  Inshort^ 
gwtlemen,  it  is  the  structure,  the  functions  of  the  body,  the  stale 
and  length  of  disease  onder^the  Taiying  ciicunistaBeeB  which  take 
place  at  diffi^rent  periods  of  time,  thiat  are  the  subjects  on  which  I 
pledge  myself  to  instruct  you,  as  far  as  my  ability  will  ptnntt  ne.*^ 
— p.  xviii^xx. 
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The  first  six  lectures  relate  chiefly  to  irritation,  inflamma- 
tion, and  fever.  They  present  Kttle  of  fact  or  opinion  not 
lilrcady  known  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  and  other  standard  works.  He  sets  oat  with  this 
proposition:—  \ 

<<  Local  disease,  injury,  or  irritation,  may  afiect  the  wliole  system, 
and  induce  general  disorder-<-cbarocterized,  however,  by  more  espe- 
cial disturbance  of  some  parts  of  the  ^rstem. 

Tbas,  local  disease,  injury,  or  irritaUon,  may  induce,  as  its  imma- 
diate  consequence,  pain,  sickness,  swoimiag,  rigors,  shivering,  con- 
vulsions, delirium,  or  disturbed  state  of  mind,  tetanus;  or  it  may 
occasion  various  febrile  afiections.  Now,  though  I  think  we  must 
consider  the  flnt  set  of  symptoms,  namely,  the  nervous  ones,  as  the 
more  immediate  efi^ts  of  local  irritation  on  the  system,  still  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  consider  the  febrile  afl^tions  in  the  first  in- 
stance. These  febrile  affections  are,  some  of  an  inflammatory  chur* 
acter,  some  of  a  more  chronic  kind,  and  some  attended  with  great 
debility.  Th^  are,  in  short,  fbvers  exactly  like  Ihose  which  Dr. 
Cullen  has  described  under  the  heads  of  Synocha,  Synochus,  and 
Typhus;  and* no  physician  can  distinguish  them  flrom  those  which 
,  occur  without  any  external  local  injury.  I  remember  the  time  when 
physicians  were  rather  wroA  that  a  sui^eon  should  attempt  to  de* 
scribe  any  fever  at  all  They  were  inclmed  to  say,  <  What  do  you 
know  of  fevert  This  is  general  inflammation  which  you  meet  with.^ 
But  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  fbvers  produced  by  local  disease 
are  the  very  identical  fevers  which  physicians  meet  wiA  where  these 
ts  no  externd  injury.  This  is  a  very  curioos  circumstance,  and  very 
illustiative  of  niedical  science,  as  you  will  find  hezseafter;  but  I  will 
not  at  present  dwell  upon  it,  but  proceed  to  the  description  of  these 
febrile  afibctions.  Mr.  Hunter,  to  distinguish  and  appropriate  them 
as  objects  of  surgery,  caUs  them  symptoniatic  feveis,  and  he  first 
treats  of  /the  symtomatic  iaflammatory  fever.*^— pp.  6-7. 

Thus  Mr.  A.  is  of  the  class  who  believe,  that  every  fever  is 
the  ofispring  of  a  local  afiection,  so  that  he  is  not  remote  from 
Broussais: — ^to  wiiom,  however,  he  should  not  be  regarded,  as 
indebted  for  the  opinions  he  sets  forth.  On  this  controverted 
point,  it  is  notour  design  at  present,  to  say  any  Qung;  but  we 
waj  remark,  that  however  interesting  to  our  curiosity  it  might 
be,  to  know  whether  every  febrile  commotion  of  the  heart  is 
the  result  of  a  local  inflammation,  it  would  not  perBaps  be  of 
much  practical  vriue.  We  subdue  the  Imown  iotemal  phleg- 
masiSB  of  the  nosdogists,  chiefly  by  means  addressed  to  the 
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system  at  large;  we  do  the  same  thing  in  fevers,  and  sboild 
probably  continae  to  do  it,  were  it  even  established,  that  thai 
also  are  but  phlegmasias. 

Mr.  A.  first  proceeds  to  treat  of  what  he  denominates  Srir* 
PATHETIC  Inflammatory  Fever,  on  the  phenomena  of  which 
he  presents  nothing  new.  His-  ratio  sj/mptomatum  is  summed 
up  in  a  single  flippant  sentence: — 

^'But,  hang  it,  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  this ;  the  syroptoms  ex- 
plain themselves;  they  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the  adte- 
roent  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.'' — p.  9. 

In  other  places,  however,  he  speaks  of  the  brain  and  nerves 
as  involved  in  fever,  and  even  seems  to  think  that  they  may  be 
first  aflected,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 

^The  treatment,''  he  declares  of  sympathetic  inflammatoiy 
fever,  the  symptomatic  fever  of  authors,  **  is  no  treatment/' 
It  cannot  be  cured  by  art,  it  is  necessary  to  the  process  of 
suppuration  in  the  injured  part,  and  we  must  cautiously  re- 
frain from  reducing  the  powers  of  the  system  too  low  by  veih 
esection.  **  Your  only  warrant  for  bleeding,"  says  he,  **i«  that 
the  action  of  the  fever  may  perchance  induce  greater  debility 
than  the  loss  of  blood.''  This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  those 
inflammations  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  injury  sustained, 
must  necessarily  be  cured  by  the  secretion  of  pus,  but  it  is 
true  of  them  only.  May  not  an  inflammation  be  resolved! 
And  for  this  purpose  what  remedy  so  potent  as  bloodlettingT 
Every  physician  must  have  seen  it  cure  inflammatory  fever. 
The  other  means  which  our  author  recommends  for  the  pallia^ 
Hon  of  this  malady,  are  acidulated  diluents,  purges,  and  anti' 
menials  in  minute  doses,  which  he  administers,  like  most  other 
practioners,  to  restore  the  suspended  secretions. 

When  suppuration  takes  place,  inflammatory  fever  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Hectic  In  his  views  of  the  production  of  this  dis- 
ease, our  author  follows  his  usual  guide,  Mr.  Hunter.  His 
observations  on  its  treatment  we  shali  extract: — 

^<I  will  go  on  to  speak  of  what  is  called  the  treatment  of  this  fe- 
ver.   It  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  excitement  of  the  local 
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^Rialacly^  and  if  you  change  that,  you  will  change  the  fever.  Wliat 
^are  the  indications  set  down  f  It  is  said  that  you  should  support  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  Ayey  unquestionably,  you  must  supgprt 
his  strength,  for  his  constitution  is  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  in 
consequence  of  the  undue  action  kept  up  by  the  irritation  of  the  lo- 
cal disease.  And  how  are  you  to  support  his  strength?  by  ^fiving* 
hira  bark?  This  used  to  be  the  opinion,  but  I  believe  bark  is  less 
reli^  upon  now;  and  for  my  own  part  I  know  of  no  mode  of  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  patient,  but  by  increasing  his  powers  of 
digestion.  To  me  it  appears  that  all  strength  arises  from  power  of 
digestion,  and  if  bark  increases  the  power  of  digestion,,  then  ^ve  it. 
You  are  not,  however,  to  throw  in  the  bark,  as  the  phrase  has  been. 
There  is  a  paper  published  in  the  Medical  Transactions,  by  Doctor 
Heberden  and  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  which  they  slate  that  they  have 
never  seen  the  baik  do  any  good  in  liectic  fever,  unless  it  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  wound.  Tl^e  are  wounds  in  which  the  bark  is  known 
to  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  a  certain  morbid  condition  of  them. 
The  bark  should  be  gitren  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  tone  of  the 
stomach,  and  ought  not  in  general  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  remedy. 
Tonics  and  cordials  cannot  be  given  in  inflammatory  fever,  without 
augmenting  all  the  symptoms;  but  in  the  fever  of  which  I  am  ndw 
spring,  mey  may  be  given  in  moderation  with  advantage.  They 
are  indeed,  necessary,  on  "account  of  the  state  of  the  stomach,  and 
may  bej[iven  without  producing  any  aggravation  of  the  febrile  ac* 
tion.  The  |x)wel8  should  be  kept  rc^ar.  The  management  of  the 
titomach  and  bowels,  however,  I  shall  reserve  as  a  separate  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  nervous  system  which 
obtains  in  this  fever,  a  question  arises  whether  you  may  give  opium 
to  mitigate  it.  The  answer  is,  Certainly.,  It  will  not  do  in  inflam- 
matory fever,  but  in  hectic,  where  excited  action  is  connected  with 
irritation,  opium  may  be  given  to  lull  the  irritation,  and  diminish  the 
•suseeptibility  of  the  nervous  system.  If  tier  you  give  opium  Ibr 
this  purpose,  pa]^  attention  to  the  mode  of  administering  it.  Noth- 
ing is  more  absuid  than  to  give  a  night  dose  of  opium,  which  stupi- 
fies  the  patient  and  makes  him  sleep.at  night,  but  renders  him  more 
miserable  and  agitated  in  the  day.  If  opium  be  given  to  diminish 
the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the  constitutional  affee- 
ticms  arising  &om  looil  disease,  it  'should  be  administered  regularly, 
in  adequate  doses,  every  six  or  every  four  hours,  so  that  its  effect  may 
be  kept  up,  and  no  intermission  be  suffered  to  take  phce  in  its  seda- 
tive influence.  It  is  necessary,  at  all  times,  in  giving  opium,  to  at- 
tend to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  so  that  costiveness  may  not  be  in> 
duced.^— pp.  14-15-16. 

Our  author  next  treats  of  STHPAtHxric  Irritattve  Fevkr^ 
or  that  which  sometiiiies  ensues  on  severe  injuries,  in  which 
healthy  suppuration  is  not  established,  or  being,  established; 
No.  IX.  4 
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degenerates*    in  these  cases  the  local  and  general  sjmptov 
are  as  follow: — 

^  Still  keeping  to  the  subject  of  compound  fracture,  I  sbaJI  now 
suppose  that  it  has  gone  on  badly;  that  the  wound  has  discharged 
very  profusdy,  so  that  in  dressing  it  in  the  morning  you  are  obUJkd 
to  sponge  up  the  matter;  that  it  appears  flaccid  and  flabby;  that 
there  are  no  granulations;  and  that  every  thing,  in  short,  iiM^tei 
a  want  of  energy' in  the  constitution,  to  repair  the  mischief.    The 
patient  gets  w^er  and  weaker,  but  still  the  surgeon  cherishes  a 
hope  that  a  favorable  change  may  take  place,  when  on  a  sudden,  tbe 
discharge  from  the  wound,  which  has  been  so  profuse,  ceases  tlt«- 
.  gether,  or  at  least  very  litde  discharge  remains.     The  wound  be- 
comes dry  on  the  surface^  and  an  inflammation  is  set  up  about  it, 
which  is  adled  erysipelas.    I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be  so  called, 
but,  for- want  of  a  better  name,  we  will  call  it  erysipelatous  ioAun- 
mation.     Corresponding  with  this  change  im  the  local  afiecdoo,  i» 
an  equally  important  change  in  the  state  of  tbe  constitutiooal  maJt- 
dy.    The  pulse  becomes  strong  and  firm  again;  there  is  a  buroiog 
sensation  in  the  skin,  and  occasionally  cons^erable  perspiratioD;  (be 
urine  is  again  scanty  and  high  coloured ;  the  tongue  diy  and  covered 
with  a  brown  fur;  and  there  is  great  excitement  in  the  nervous^ 
tern,  indicated  bv  wandering  of  tbe  mind,  agitation,  deliriaoi,  pil- 
ing of  the  bed  clothes,  and  subsultus  tendinum.^ — pp.  16-17. 

Practitioners  of  medicine  in  tbe  western  states  are  not  an- 
acquainted  with  this  occurrence;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
is  much  less  common  among  them,  than  in  the  hospitals  of 
London  and  other  great  cities*  Those  who  are  sent  to  sucQ 
charities  are  too  often  the  victims  of  intemperance  and  de- 
bauchery, while  the  new  atmosphere  which  the/  aape  to 
breathe,  unites  its  influence  with  their  acquired  predisposi- 
tion^  in  producing  an  irritable  state  of  the  system. 


«  You  cannot  cure,  you  can  only  mitigate  the  disesse.  With  im 
view,  attention  should  of  course  be  pud  to  the  r^stioa  of  tbe 
bowels  of  the  patient.  Cordials,  and  any  medicines  that  will  imp»t 
strength  to  the  patient,  should  be  given.  Opium  shouM  tiso  ^  ^ 
ministered,  to  lull  the  general  irriution,  and  mitigate  tbe  severity  of 
the  excitement  which  the  local  malady  imparts  to  the  system.''^  ^^' 

Of  amputation  in  such  a  case,  Mr.  A.  does  not  speak  in 
definitive  language;  but  it  may  be  inferred,  ai  the  result  of 
bis  experiencei  that  the  fever  often  continues  after  ampnt": 
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tioD)  and  that,  when  that  operation  is  employed,  it  should  be- 
at an  early  period  of  the  irritative  inflammation. 

In  his  second  lecture,  our  author  resumes  the  subject  of 
constitutional  irritations  from  local  injuries,  and  treats  par* 
ticulai'ly  of  the  pain,  the  sudden  debility  amounting  even  to^ 
syncope,  and  other  affections  of  the  nervous  syst^n,  which  he 
justly  regards  as  the  tissue  on  which  the  various  sympathies 
depend.    When,  however,  in  imitation  of  Mr*  Hunter,  he 
speaks  of  the  stomach  as  the  centre  of  sympathy,  his  opinion 
is  more  questionable*    Indeed  we  confess  it  to  be  a  language 
that  we  do  not  fuUy  understand*    Sympathy  is  morbid  asso- 
ciation*   Now  it  is  not  the  stomach,  but  the  brain  and  the  spi- 
nal marrow,  as  Whytt  long  a^o  taught  us,  that,  by  means  of 
the  nerves  which  re-unite  in  them,  associate  the  organs  to- 
gether*   The  stomach,  it  is  true,  sufiers  greatly  in  most  local 
irritations ;  but  the  other  oj^ns  suflfer  likewise,  in  proportion 
to  their  exalted  sensibilities  and  the  functions  which  they  per- 
form*   The  whole  system  is  direcib/  injured  by  the  topical 
malady,  and  not  indirectly  through  the  disorder  of  the  stom* 
ach*    The  various  oi^ns  are,  in  short,  fellow  sofierers,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  diseased  part  and  not  of  each  other,  or  any 
one  of  the  sympathizing  viscera*    For  tfie  syncope,  or  rather 
the  tendency  to  it,  which  often  takes  place  from  a  local  irri- 
tation,  as  for  example,  the  introduction  of  a  bougie,  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth,  or  a  slight  wound,  Mr*  A*  strongly  advi- 
ses the  patient  to  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  posture,  and  thb 
is  sound  practice;  but  what  does  it  prove!  why  clearly  that 
the  heart,  connected  with  the  irritated  part  by  the  nervous 
system,  has  suddenly  become  so  enfeebled,  as  not  adequately 
to  inject  the  brain  with  blood;  m  consequence  of  which,  tfiat 
organ  ceases  to  send  out  adequa^te  supplies  of  cerebral  or 
nervous  influence,  and  all  the  Aincti<»8,  both  animal  and  or^ 
ganic,  fall  into  debility  and  disorder*    Give  to  the  heart  the 
hydraulic  advantage  over  the  brain,  which  results  from  a 
'  change  to  tfie  horizontal  position,  and  diminish  the  expendi- 
ture of  nervous  power  upon  the  muscular  system,  and  the 
syncope  is  eiiectnally  prevented*      But  the  stomach  can- 
not be  aftcted  directly  by  change  of  positk>»;  and  if  its  sym* 
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pathetic  aficction  was  the  caase  of  the  impending  syncope,  a 
horizontal  position  could  not  prevent  it  from  taking  place.  It 
signifies  nothing  in  the  arguRientythmt  a  glass  of  whiskej  and 
water,  or  a  dose  of  hartshorn,  will  someHmes  invent  &intiog» 
It  acts  first  «pon  thestomach,  it  is  true,  hat  its  beneficial  efiects 
arise  from  the  excitement  which  it  imparts  to  the  heart  and 
brain.  A  Tolatile  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  or  cold  water  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  will  often  aflford  still  prompter  relief^ 
and  it  is  wholly  gratuitous  to  assert  that  these  exert  their  in- 
fluence on  the  stomach.  They  first  affect  the  brain,  and 
through  it  the  heart,  the  stomach,  and  the  other  organs  of  nu- 
tritire  life,^  as  well  as  animal  Hfe» 

To  the  principle  which  we  are  discussing,  our  author  refers 
traumatic  Tetanus*  We  pass  oyer  his  brief  remarks  on  the 
causes  and  symptoms  of  this  formidable  malady,  as  present- 
ing nothing  new,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  condensed  view 
t(  his  experience  in  its  treatment.  With  sound  judgments 
as  a  public  lecturer,  he  generally  omits  all  historical  details, 
but  in  this  instance  he  comes  down  from  Hippocrates.  How-* 
ever,  Dr.  Haen,  Dr.  Wright  of  Jamaica,  Dr.  Currie,  of  liv* 
erpool,  and  oui:  distinguished  countryman  Dr.  Rush,  make  up 
the  catalogue  of  his  au thorites.  The  Father  of  Physic  in  hi& 
opinion,  comprehended  all  diat  is  at  present  known  concern- 
ing this  disease.  He  advised  the  cold  affusion  which  has 
sometimes  succeeded  and  often  failed*  It  is,  in  our  author's 
opinion,  like  the  other  preservatives  for  this  desperate  acci- 
dent,  an  empyrical  practice.  He  knows  of  no  specific  for 
tetanus.  Th6  cold  affusion  is  directed  against  a  particular 
symptom-,  it  has  been  tried  upon  horses  at  the  Veterinary 
College,  but  gave  only  partial  relief.  He  places  noore  r^ 
liance  on  purgatives,  and  prefers  calomel  and  jalap  to  salts.. 
It  is  in  general,  necessary  to  repeat  them  for  days,  before  firee 
secretion  takes-place  from  die  bowels,  which  is  often  produc- 
tive of  great  relief.  Mean  while  the  sufferings  of  the  patient 
should  be  mitigated  with  opium;  whidi  should  be  given  at 
stated  periods,  both  day  and  night,  in  large  doses.  It  should 
not  be  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  stomach,  and  therefore 
caOiartics  are  never  to  be  onutted.     That  this  sometimes 
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happens  is  proved  by  a  case^  in  which  ^fter  the  constant  ad* 
ministration  of  a  scruple  by  day  and  half  a  drachm  by  nighty 
no  less  than  30  drs.  were  found  undissolved  in  the  patient's 
stomach  after  death* 

^<  With  respect  to  local  treatment,  suppose  a  man  has  his  fingers 
crushed,  and  tetanus  suddenly  comes  on,  what  is  to  be  done?  Should 
the  finger  be  amputated?  I  see  no  objection  to  this,  if  the  injury  ia 
such  that  the  finger  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  use.  But  will  theam^ 
putation  stop  the  tetanus?  No;  I  think  I  have  seen  cases  where  it 
baS'been  mitigated  by  amputation,  but  notwithstanding  this  mitiga- 
tion the  patients  have  died  of  tetanus.  I  would  not,  therefore,  t^Le 
off  aay  mateiial  part  of  a  man's  body  with  a  view  of  relieving  te* 
tanus." — ^p.  31. 

To  the  wound,  our  author  condemns  the  application  of  caus- 
tic and  other  irritants;  and  advises  soothing  appfications. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture  he  informs  us,  that  ^^  when 
the  irritable  and  sloughing  state  of  the  wound  shall  have  gone 
off,  when  healthy  gi:anuIations  have  formed,  and  a  cicatrix  is 
rapidly  advancing,  tetanus  may  occur*"  In  reference  to  this 
occurrence,  he  proposes  to  the  profession  this  question, — 
^'  Whether  the  disordered  state  qf  the  digestioe  organs^  established 
dwring  the  irritative  state  of  the  zooutid^  may  not  be  the  occasion  of 
tetarws  when  that  irrHi^Uive  state  has  ceased  ?^^  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  reply  in  the  affirmative.  The  stomach  and  bowels 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  system  are  extremely  torpid  in 
this  malady,  and  so  they  often  are  when  no  tetanus  is  pre- 
sent; something  else  than  intestinal  torpor  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  its  production.  Our  author  makes  no  reference  to 
the  discovery  of  an  inflamed  state  of  the  theca  vertebralis, 
and  the  spinal  extremities  of  the  nerves,  in  sctne  of  those  who 
have  died  of  this  malady.  Such  a  condition  offers  at  once 
a  plausible  explanation  of  the  spasms  and  the  constipation; 
if,  indeed,  the  latter  is  not  in  a  great  degree  the  effect  of  the 
former,  extending  to  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  muscles,  the 
action  of  which  is  perhaps  essential  to  fecal  evacuation.  The 
same  pathology  will  enable  us  to  understand  how  it  is,  that 
in  this  disease  the  patient,  to  use  the  language  of  our  author, 
is  ^  t]c;tnquil  in  bis  mind  and  has  his  senses  about  him.''    Of 
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cupping  aloDg  the  spine,  a  practice  suggested  by  the  theorj 
of  spinal  inflammation,  and  which  it  appears  has  been  found 
beneficial,  Mr.  A.  sajs  noUiing* 

In  concluding  this  summary,  which  presents  so  little  on 
which  to  relj  in  the  cure  of  tetanus,  we  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  state,  that  from  some  cause  or  causes  which  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know,  it  is  comparatively  a  rare  disease  in  the  Wes- 
tern country.  During  a  residence  of  twenty-eight  years  in 
this  city,  we  have  seen  but  two  cases,  both  of  which  proved 
fatal. 

Lecture  third  is  on  the  influence  of  morbid  states  of  the 
digestive  organs,  in  producing  or  aggravating  local  diseases. 
Of  course  it  involves  the  doctrines  with  which  our  author  fa- 
voured the  profession  some  years  since,  in  the  celebrated  trea- 
tise of  which  we  took  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  review;  and  we  shall  not,  therefore,  trouble 
our  readers  with  a  digest  of  that  which  ^e  trust  they  have 
already  studied  attentively.  The  lecture  of  course  embraces 
many  exhortations  to  temperance,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
example  of  Cornaro  is  held  up  for  universal  imitation.  We 
beg  leave,  however,  to  question  thQ  sotindness  of  that  philo- 
sophy, which  draws  a  conclusion  so  general  from  a  single  fact. 
That  Cornaro  acquired  health  and  comfort  and  long  life,  by 
changing  his  habits  from  gluttony  and  drinking,  to  rigid  tern* 
perance,  may  be  admitted ;  but  that  all  men  would  enjoy  bet- 
ter health  and  more  lengthened  years,  by  living  on  short  al- 
lowance,  is  what  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  doubting.  Many 
kill  themselves,  we  grant,  by  gormandizing, — ^none,  perhaps^ 
by  abstinence,  except  madmen,  for  nature  prompts  us  in  the 
right  way.  But a'substantial  diet  is  not  a  gluttonous  diet;  nor 
can  men  be  made  temperate  in  their  indulgences,  by  declama- 
tion in  praise  of  abstinence.  The  truth  is,  that  in  civilized 
life,  where  we  have  a  great  variety  of  fanctions  to  perform, 
a  varied  excitement  of  the  system  must  be  sustained,  and  this 
is  to  be  kept  up,  in  a  great  degree,  by  a  generous  diet  Mr. 
A.  himself  acknowledges  that  he  has  been  a  great  sinner 
against  his  own  rules;  and  still  with  a  full  stomach,  he  has 
reached  the  Ailness  of  years,  and  a  fulnesss  of  honors,  which 
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be  woald  not  exchange  with  any  brother  of  the  British  me- 
tropolis.    Moreover,  the  temperament  is  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  this  presents  great  diversity.      No  general  law, 
therefore,  will  bear  equally  on  all.    The  sangoi&e  and  the 
sanguineo-bilious,  may  do  well  under  rigid  abstemiousness; 
but  the  phlegmatic,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  require  a  liberal 
and  stimulating  diet  to  sustain  them  in  activity.    Dyspepsia 
is  the  penalty  which  our  dietetic  law  givers  attach  to  free  liv- 
ing; but  of  this,  again,  we  have  our  doubts,  or  rather  our  dis« 
belief.   At  the  risk  of  being  denounced  as  gourmands j  and  con- 
signed to  the  ranks  of  the  heterodox  in  medicine,  we  must  say, 
that  we  have  seldom  been  able  to  trace  up  a  case  of  dyspepsia, 
to  excess  in  the  qujantity  of  food;  and, still  more,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  accomplish  in  its  treatment,  as  much  good  by  ab- 
stinence as  the  fashionable  works  of  the  day  would  lead  us  to 
expect.     The  bowels,  in  many  cases  of  dyspepsia,  require  the 
stimulus  of  h  considerable  amount  of  recremental  matter,  and 
when  it  is  withheld,  they  fall  into  greater  torpor,  which  reacts 
upon  the  stomach.  We  recollect  a  case  in  point.  A  gentleman 
about  30  years  of  age,  of  the  most  temperate  habits,  had  been 
several  years  dyspeptic;  and  the  disease  at  length  arrived  at 
im  alarming  degree  of  violence.    He'took  little  medicine,  but 
varied  and  abridged  his  diet  in  the  most  exen^lary  manner. 
For  months  he  eat  rice  like  a  Hindoo,  then  drank  milk  as  if 
the  pastoral  ages  had  revived,  lastly  took  meat  as  if  Dr.  Rol- 
lo  had  been  treating  him  for  diabetes*    But,  mirabUe  dxctUy  in 
the  midst  of  all  these  observances,  his  constipation,  acidity, ' 
and  emaciation  remained — nay  rather  increased.      He  at 
length  determined  on  a  course  of  generous  living,  consisting 
of  corn  bread,  bacon,  beef,  poultry,  vegetables, — in  short,  the 
fatness  of  this  fertile  land,  with  a  glass  of  whiskey  and  water 
at  dinner,  and  very  soon  acquired  a  most  comfortable  en  bon 
poini.    Twelve  or  fourteen  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  he 
has  experienced  as  little  of  the  disease,  as  most  of  his  asso- 
ciates.    Now  here  is  a  case  to  be  put  opposite  to  that  of  Cor- 
naro.    Temperate  ourselves,  however,  we  are  far  from  in- 
tending to  appear  as  the  advocates  of  intemperance;  and 
cheerfully  raise  our  own  humble  testimony  against  attempting 
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to  cure  diseases,  while  the  patient  indulges  himself  in  ^  full 
diet  or  in  the  use  of  indigestibles. 

The  subject  of  the  next  two  lectures  is  inflaDiination,  and 
here  of  course  our  author  is  strictly  Hunteriam  The  in* 
flamed  part  is  in  a  state  of  increased  action: — It  contains 
more  blood,  generates  more  heat,  and  possesses  higher  sen- 
sibilities.  ^  There  is  a  disposition  in  the  vessels  of  an  in- 
flamed part  to  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  than  natu- 
ral;^ but  on  what  this  disposition  depends  Mr.  A^does  not 
know.  The  larger  arteries  leading  to  an  inflamed  part,  as 
well  as  the  capillaries,  are  unusually  distended.  The  part 
itself  is  hard  upon  j>ressure,  and  cannot  by  that  means  l)e 
emptied  of  blood;  which  Mr.  A.  thinks  indicates  some  kind 
of  obstruction  in  the  minute  vessels,  else  the  fluid  would  pas^ 
into  the  veins.  The  cause  of  obstruction  he  supposes  with  Dn 
Cullcn,  to  be  spasm.  But  we  suspect  that  in  general  more 
blood  returns  from  a  part  actively  inflamed,  than  in  healths 
Inflamed  arteries  when  cut,  spout  out  blood  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  in  the  uninflamed  state,  which  Mr.  A.  justly  attn- 
butes  to  the  vessels  themselves,  and  not  the  heart,  seeing  that 
it  must  act  on  the  vessels  alike.  The  following  practical  re* 
marks  deserve  to  be  remembered: — 

"Here  I  shall  call  upon  you  to  attend  to  a  circumstance  which 
you  will  frequently  have  to  consider  in  practice,  the  hsroorrha^ 
from  diseased  arteries.  A  patient  has  a  diseased  knee.  The  su^ 
geon  finds  that  nothing  more  can  be  done,  that  it  ha^  become  a 
source  of  irritation  to  the  constitution,  and  he  advises  the  patient  to 
have  it  removed.  He  is,  perhaps,  at  the  time,  a -little  eadiet  than 
usual,  and  he  puts  the  operation  off.  He  has  a  fresh  attack  of  pain, 
and  he  asks  the  surgeon  to  remove  it.  It  is  done,  and  instead  of 
having  to  secure  two  or  three  vessels,  you  find  about  twenty  little 
vessels  which  bleed  profusely,  and  perhaps  requiring  as  many  liga* 
tures.  The  patient  is  put  to  bed,  but  the  surgeon  is  called  up  in  the 
night  to  stop  the  hcemorrhage,  which  has  again  returned,  and  this 
may  happen  repeatedly.  This  was  the  practice  formerly,  but  not 
now,  because  we  always  amputate  beyond  the  inflamed  part^ — pp. 
49-60. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  phlegmonous  inflanmiation,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  apply  wet  rags  to  the  part,  and  then  it  will 
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terminate  in  resolution !  The  great  point  is  to  carry  off*  the 
superabundant  beat  by  Evaporation;  but  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  part  below  the  natural 
standard.  Much  mischief  has  been  done  by  inattention  to 
this  rule.  A  poultice  not  greased  with  lard^  fulfils  the  same 
intention,  but  should  not  be  applied  cold.  The  bread  and 
Toater  poultice  is  best,  and  according  to  Mr.  A.  should  be  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner:-— 

'^  Put  half  a  pint  of  hot  water  into  a  pipt  basin,  add  to  this  as 
much  of  the  crumb  of  bread  as  the  water  will  cover,  iheh  place  a 
plate  over  the  basin,  and  let  it  remain  about  ten  minutes,  stir  the 
bread  about  in  the  water,  or,  if  necessary,  chop  it  a  little  with  the 
isdge  of  a  knife,  and  drain  off  the  water,  by  holding  the  knife  on  the 
lop  of  the  basin,  but do  not  press  the  bread,  ad  is  usuidly  done.  Then 
take  it  out  lightly^  and  spread  it  about  one  third  of  an  inch  thick  on 
sbme  soft  linen,  and  lay  it  upon  ithe  part.  If  the  part  to  which  it  is 
to  be  applied  should  be  a  wound,  you  may  place  a  bit  of  lint  dipped 
in  oil  beneath  the  poultice.  It  is  very  comfortable  and  soothing  to 
the  part.  It  is  like  a  bath  of  tepid  warm  water— it  produces  a  per- 
spiration on  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  I  do  not  know  a  bet- 
ter apfJicatiott.  If  there  should  be  a  surplus  of  heat  in  the  part,  you 
may  expose  the  poultice,  and  allow  the  evaporation  to  go  on  a  lit- 
tle. Th6  poultice  may  be  made  with  poppy  water,  if  you  think  se- 
datives are  necessary;  It  may  be  made  also  with  the  hemlock  juice, 
if  recently  expressed,  and  it  is  a  very  good  application  to  irritable 
sores.  So  also  you  may  take  a  carrot  poultice,  but  it  should  not  be 
ihade  with  the  great  coarse  substance  of  that  vegetable.  You  should 
use  the  recent  juice.  This  poultice  admits  of  medication,  but  there 
is  nothing  better  that  I  know  of  than  the  bread  poultice  for  broken 
surfaces." — pp.  63-64.  ^ 

If  a  phlegmonous  inflaitamation  is  hot  resolved^  it  hurries 
on,  with  increasing  violence,  to  a  second  stage — sigopuratioru 
The  vessels  in  the  central  part  of  the.tumoUr,  where  the  in- 
flammation is  most  intense,  at  first  secrete  serum — afterwards 
pus;  while  those  of  the  circumference,  pour  out  coagulable 
lymph^  which  cements  the  cellular  texture;  and  forms  a  cyst. 
The  result  is  an  abscess,  which,  by  an  ultimate  law  of  the 
animal  economy,  points  to  the  surfece^  and  when  ail  the  su- 
perincumbent parts,  except  the  cuticle,  are  absorbed,  that 
inorganic  membrane  is  ruptured,  and  the  pus  escapes;  and 
may  be  known  by  its  containing  globules. 
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<<  AAer  the  vessels  have  contiBued  to  secrete  pus  for  a  few  days, 
the  inflammation  in  the  part,  if  properly  treated,  becomes  less,  and 
there  is  a  gelatinous  fluid  poured  out ;  into  this  jelly  new  vessels  shoot, 
and  cause  little  projections  in  the  abscess;  fk>m  these  little  projec- 
tions other  vessels  shoot,  for  they  soon  become  very  vascular,  and  are 
covered  with  a  puriform  fluid.  /These  gr€mulaH(ms  continue  to  in- 
crease, and  may  be  seen  ocotsionally  even  protruding  beyond  thG 
level  of  the  aperture.  The  disease  has  subsided,  the  cavity  of  the 
abscess  b  completely  filled  up,  and  this  appeani  to  be  Natnre^s  cure 
and  her  mode  ii  cure.'' — p.  62. 

The  treatment  of  a  phlegmon  tending  to  suppuration,  is 
with  a  ^greasy  poultice:"  apd  having  extracted  Mn  A's  re- 
ripe  for  making  one  without  ^ grease^  we  shall  transcribe  his 
directions  for  the  other. 

^  Scald  your  basin,  by  pouring  a  little  hot  water  into  it,  then  put 
a  small  quantity  of  finely  ground  linseed  meal  into  the  basin,  pour 
a  little  hot  water  on  it,  and  stir  it  round  briskly  until  you  have  well 
incorporated  them,  add  a  little  more  meal  and  a  little  more  water, 
then  stir  it  again.  Do  not  let  any  lumps  remain  in  the  basin,  bat 
stir  the  poultice  well,  and  do  not  be  sparing^  of  your  trouble.  If  pro- 
perty made,  it  is  ao  well  w<Mted  together  that  you  might  throw  it 
up  to  the  ceiling,  and  it  would  come  down  again  without  falling  in 
pieces;  it  is  in  fact,  like  a  pancake^  What  you  do  next,  is  Co  ttke 
as  much  of  it  out  of  the  basin  as  yon  may  require,  lay  it  on  a  piece  of 
soft  linen,  let  it  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  ao  wide  that 
it  may  cover  the  whole  of  the  inflamed  part  Theq  take  a  bit  of  hog's 
lard  on  the  tip  of  your  knife,  and  put  it  in  the  centfe  of  your  poul- 
tice, and  when  it  begins  to  naelt,  draw  the  edge  of  tl^  kaife  lightly 
over  the  surface  of  the  poultice,  and  you  will  spread  the  grease  over 
it.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  applied,  and  it  is  what  I  call  a  greasy  poul- 
tice. Ohl  it  is  one  of  the  best  applications  which  can  be  made  to 
an  inflamed  and  irritable  part,  provided  the  linseed  meal  with  which 
it  is  made  is  sufficiently  fine.  But  I  never  see  any  such  thing  now 
as^  good  fine  linseed  m^,*  it  is  all  pressed  into  oil  cake  and  given  to 
cattle  to  fatten  them. 

It  is,  when  made  in  this  way,  oh!  it  is  beautifullj  smooth.  It  is 
dehghtfiiUy  soft.  It  is  warm  and  comfortable  to  the  feelings  of  the 
patient,  and  it  is  the  best  application  tliat  can  be  made  to  an  inflamed 
part,  as  I  have  before  said.  The  reason  why  I  have  lately  preferred 
bread  in  the  compositi<Ni  of  the  poultice,  vi^  because  I  cannot  get  the 
linseed  meal  in  a  suflociently  fine  powder.  So  much  hf  the  greasy 
poultice.  You  may  laugh  if  you  please,  but  it  is  a  very  good  poul- 
tice, and  the  manner  of  making  it  cannot  be  too  generally  known.^ 
— pp.  64-65. 
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Bot  phlegmonic  inflammation  may  be  so  severe  as  to  de- 
stroy the  yi  tali tj  of  the  part,  and  occasion  the  coagalation  of 
the  blood  in  the  vessels.  Mortification  then  takes  place^and 
how  is  it  to  be  treated? 

'<  Ob !  by  soothing,  soothing,  nothing  but  soothing.  It  is  excess  of 
action  which  causes  the  parts  to  perish,  and  therefore  you  must  soothe 
them.  You  do  not  make  your  applications  with  the  view  of  acting 
on  the  dead  parts,  hot  on  the  living.  You  must  remember,  that 
whilst  the  inflammatory  action  is  so  severe  in  ib^  centre  of  an  in* . 
flamed  part^  as  to  cause  its  vitality  to  be  destroyed,* that  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  are  still  very  much  inflamed,  and  perhaps  going  into  a 
suppurative  process,  and  further  from  these  parts  the  infmmmation  is 
still  ksssevere.  So  that  yon  see  there  Are  varions  degrees  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  puis,  as  they  recede  from  the  centjal  part  of  the  swel- 
ling. The  best  thing  you  can  do,  is,  to  apply  a  poultice  over  such 
a  part,  and  attend  to  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  in  the  manner  which  I  have  before  pointed  out.^ — 
p.  66. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifth  lecture,  we  are  introduced  to  the 
subject  of  Chronic  Inflai^iiation, — a  morbid  condition  of 
deep  interest  to  surgeons.  Chronic  inflaounation  differs  from 
acute,  both  in  its  sjmptoms  and  effects.  It  is  attended  with 
little  heat  or  pain;  the  arteries  leading  to  the  part,  may  be 
enlarged,  but  are  not  affected  with  the  convulsive  action  pro- 
duced by  acute  inflanamation;  nor  are  the  violent  febrile  conb 
motions  of  the  general  system,  which  the  acute  phlegoiasias 
awaken,  experienced  by  the  patient.  The  disease  is  indolent, 
and  in  re^rence  to  the  constitution  insidious  and  undehnining. 
To  chronic  inflammation  we  s^uld,  according  to  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy^  attribute  naost  cf  the  deplorable  changes  of  structure 
to  which  our  organs  are  liable.  A  morbid  action  is  set  up, 
coagulable  lymph  slowly  secreted  from  the  blood  of  the  in- 
flamed vessels,  into  the  cellular  tissue,  through  this  nidus  new 
vessels  shoot,  the  part  increases  in  size,  the  natural  structure 
is  deranged,  and  it»  functions  perverted.  If  the  effusion  of 
coagulable  lyta^h  is  diffiised,  the  proportion  of  new  struc- 
ture to  the  old,  in  any  given, qpace  will  in  general  be  less,  tbao 
when  the  secrete^  lyrr^h  is  aggregated  at  a  single  spot  The 
ne^  structure  will  then  greatly  predominate,  and  may  even 
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cQDstitate  the  wbole  of  tbe  tumor  ^  which  can  be  detached 
from  the  normal  structure,  hy  an  operation,,  and  leave  the  or- 
gan from  which  it  had  sprouted  out,  unembarrassed.  These 
new  growths,  although  the  ofispring  of  a  morbid  action,  pos-. 
8ess  an  organization  of  their  own,  which  may  not  be  consistent 
with  that  of  the  body,  or  co-operative  in  the  fiinctions  of  life„ 
but  may  neyertheless  be  so  far  from  disturbing  those  functions, 
that  the  io^ividual  may  continue  to  enjoy  good  health  ibr  an 
indefinite  period  of  time*  In  other  cases  the  sensibilities  and 
secretions  of  Ihe  parasitic  offering,  may  react  upon  the  sur- 
ro^nding  parts  and  the  system  at  large,  in  such  manner  as  to. 
excite,  general  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  struc* 
tares  are  under  the  rnfluence  of  the  constitution ;  and  espe- 
cially, in  Mr.  Abernethy's  opinion,  of  the  digestive  organs^ 
the  disturbances  of  which,  not  qnfrequently  accelerate  their 
growth  or  aggravate  the  character  of  the  morbid  action  which 
gave  them  birth.  But  independently  of  constitutional  in- 
fluences, they  are  Kable  to  pass  from  bad  to  worse,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  own  vicious  temperaments  or  of  accidental 
causes,  acting  upon  them.  Hence  they  sometimes  slough  off, 
but  oftener  suppurate,  and  the  pus  which  they  generate  is 
vitiated  and  poisonous  to  the  contiguous  parts. 

That  the  term  roflammatron  is  applicable  to  all  the  cases  oC 
morbid  growth  and  derangement  of  structure,  which  occur  in 
the  living  body,  may  be  doubted;  unless  we  attach  to  that 
word,  other  ideas  than  those  embraced  in  our  ordinary  defi- 
nitions. Many  of  them  present  none  of  the  usual  characters 
of  inflammation,  and  some  appear  to  be  mere  hyperttopkia^ 
Mr.  A.  however,  regards  them  all  as  &e  products  of  chronic 
inflammation,  and  under  this  head  proceeds  in  his  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  lectures,  to  class  and  describe  the  various 
kinds  of  tumours— HSarcomatous,  encysted  and  purulent.  As 
this  classification  has  been  for  several  years  before  the  pro- 
fession, we  shall  make  no  analysis  of  these  lectures;  but 
dismiss  the  subject  with  an  abstract  of  his  treatment  of  the 
inflammation,  which  generates  them. 

In  the  management  of  all  tunK>rs,  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance io  protect  them  from  every  eitemal  irritation.  They 
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rnost  never  be  subjected  to  great  extremes  of  temperatare, 
Rnd  above  all,  should  not  be  rubbed  or  handled  by  the  patients 
themselves,  as  is  too  often  done^  Mr.  A.  has  known  many 
tumors  disappear  from  no  other  cause  than  a  cessation  of  this 
practice. 

It  is  equally  important,  to  preserve  them  from  the  morbid  ef- 
fects of  internal  irritations;  aqd  hence  the  necessity,  in  many 
cases,  of  correcting  disorders  of  the  digestive  functions,  with* 
out  which  every  topical  application  will  prove  unavailing. 
Of  such  applications,  those  which  reduce  the  temperature  of 
the  part,  are  often  more  efficient  than  all  ethers;  but  it  is  only 
the  excess  of  heat  that  should  be  carried  off,  and  we  are  at 
Mrays  to  avoid  reducing  it  too  low. 

I/>cal  bloodlettings  by  means  of  leeches,  is  frequently  of 
service ;  but  on  the  whole  does  less  good  than  in  active  inflam-* 
imation.    "Put  on  a  few  leeches  once  or  twice  a  week,  never 
more  than  six  or  eight  at  one  time.'' 

"  By  soothing  applications,''  says  our  distinguished  author, 
^chronic  swellings  may  remain  stationary  for  many  months, 
and  even  years ;  but  still  there  is  swelling,  and  the  object  is  to 
get  rid  of  it  by  causing  the  absorbents  to  take  up  what  has 
been  effused."  For  this  purpose  various  plans  of  stimulating 
treatment  have  been  proposed.  As  an  indispensable  prepa- 
ration for  the  whole  of  them,  **  all  increase  of  morbid  actions 
should  have  completely  subsided,"  before  they  are  adopted. 
So  says  our  author.  But  we  humbly  conceive  that  his  ideas 
in  this  respect  are  carried  too  far.  An  inflammation  cannot 
filways  be  reduced;  it  must  sometimes  be  set  aside  by  raising 
in  the  part  a  new  action ;  and  hence  we  may  at  the  same  time, 
in  many  cases,  supersede  a  lingering  morbid  action  and  ex- 
cite the  function  of  the  absorbents,  by  the  same  application. 
Among  the  means  which  Mr.  A.  advises  for  promoting  the 
absorption  of  tumours,  are  frictions  with  the  hand,  bandages, 
stimulating  liniments,  electricity,  blisters,  tartar  emetic  oint- 
rnent,  a  vinegar  poultice,  and  issues.  On  the  subject  of  elec- 
tricity he  has  the  following  remarks: — 

"  Electricity, — This  ig  a  part  of  surgical  practice  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  unique.    All  the  other  means  which  I  have  before 
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mentioned,  operate  on  the  surface;  but  electricity  will  pervade  tijc 
very  centre  of  (he  body.-  It  may  be  so  managed  as  to  be  made  to 
pervade  a  tumor  even  in  the  abdomen'.  It  is  a  species  of  stimulation, 
and  may  be  applied  in  various  degrees  of  force.  Much  disputation 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  manner  in  which  electricity  operates  on  the 
nervous  energy;  but  I  shall  speak  of  it  here  as  a  stimulant  operating 
on  a  local  disease.  Now,  with  regard  to  its  application,  you  must 
modify  it  according  to  the  tenderness  of  the  part.  If  you  stimulatt 
the  part  too  much  you  will  produce  inflammation,  and  the  tntnor 
will  mcrease.  Now,^ectnfy  one  swelling  and  the  swelling  sub- 
sides;  electrify  another,  and  it  will  increase..  What  can  we  think 
of  it  ?  and  think  we  must.  Why  we  must  consider  that  it  acts  as  a 
stimulant,  and.  increases  the  action  of  a  part;  that  if  the  swelling 
is  disposed  to  disperse,  it  disperses;  and  if  dkposed  to  sappnrat^  it 
goes  on  to  suppuration.  You  shoold  begin  witli  very  small  charges 
of  electricity.  You  would  like  the  patient  to  feel  it  a  little.  Let 
it  be  managed  so  as  to  produce  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  tmgling  in 
the  part,  and  let  that  feeling  subside,  if  yon  saw  that  it  did  not  in- 
•crease  the  action  too  much;  thai  touch  it  up  again,  ttnd  you  might 
increase  the  force  of  the  charge.  I  have  frequently  heard  people 
say,  if  you  speak  to  them  on  the  subject  of  electricity,  'Oh!  I  do  not 
think  it  ever  does  any  good,  I  have  given  it  a  very  fair  trial,  I  was 
electrified  every  other  day  for  two  months.^  All  this  is  v«ry  posBihle, 
and  they  might  have  been  electrified  for  two  years,  without  any  bene- 
fit, nideas  there  be  some  precise  mode  adop^  for  its  employment, 
and  the  effect  which  it  produces  be  regarded.  Now  this  is  the  woist 
thing  that  can  ev^  {)e  done.  It  is  this  practising  without  intellect 
that  constitutes  empiricism.  \  is  blindly  adopting,  in  this  way,  i 
power  without  a  principle  to  guide  it,  that  I  abhor  above  all  things.^ 
—pp.  74^76. 

When  we  blister,  it  is  not  necessary  to  '^applj  a  plaster  a 
foot  square,  in  order  to  derive  advantage  from  it^  Blister 
but  a  small  part  of  the  surface  at  once;  it  wiH  then  he  of 
great  benefit. 

Of  issues,  which  our  experienced  author  prefers  to  setonF, 
he  speaks  in  terms  of  commendation  which  we  shall  extract: 

^Issues — ^I  hold  to  be  the  most  lenient,  and  the  most  effijctitc 
coimter-irritant;  and  when  I  have  to  keep  up  this  aoiatBr>4rritati(kn 
for  a  long  time,  I  gen^mlly  make  an  issue.  What  I  say  is,  let  me 
have  a  chronic  remedy  for  a  chronic  disease.  You  may  make  a  sore 
upon  the  skin  with  a  hot  iron  if  you  like,  and  they  say  diat  it  is  the 
most  lenient  way,  if  it  be  hot  enough;  and  a  good  &cet\  hasf  heed 
said  in  its  commendation.  But  there  is  something  so  formidable  in 
this  mode  of  producing  an  ulcer,  that  it  wottkl  completely  t«rriff 
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Bome  persons.     I  do  not  like  it,  and  I  never  did  like  it.    Now,  if  I 
had  to  make  a  sore  upon  the  skin,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  that 
sore  open  as  an  issue,  I  should  make  it  with  a  caustic,  but  not  such  a 
caustic  as  would  spread  all  round  the  place  on  which  it  was  original- 
ly applied,  and  produce  a  sore  twice  as  large  as  I  intended.    This 
would  be  just  as  bad  as  the  hot  iron,  in  my  opinion.    Now  I  like  the 
old  caustic  best;  that  is,  the  caustic  made  with  the  potash  and  quick 
lime,  for  with  it  you  may  destroy  just  as  much  of  the  skin  as  you 
like,  and  no  more.    Thiscj^ustic  might  be  applied  with  so  much 
precision,  that  I  would  engage  to  sketch  out  upon  the  skin  any  fan- 
tastical figure  that  Vou  would  tell  me;  aye,  even  if  it  were  such  a 
oiie  as  George  and  the  Dragon.    The  way  in  which  this  is  to  be  ap« 
plied,  is  the  followmg : — You  take  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  and 
cut  a  hole  in  it  of  the  size  that  you  wish  the  caustic  to  be  applied. 
You  put  this  on  the  skin,  and  over  it  put  anotlyr  piece  of  plaister  of 
the  same  shape.    You  go  on  patting  one  piece  over  the  other,  until 
you  have  formed  a  cavity  in  the  centre  to  hold  the  caustic.     You 
then  take  a  piece  of  the  caustic  I  have  last  mentioned,  wet  it  a  little, 
put  it  into  the  hollow  on  the  skin,  and  over  it  put  another  piece  of 
plaster.    The  patient  says,  *Oh!  dear,  how  nice  and  cold  it  feels!' 
You  let  it  remain  there  abdut  four  hours  and  a  half,  or  five  hours, 
and  before  that  time  he  finds  out  that  it  is  not  quite  so  comfortable. 
You  take  it  off,  and  you  find  that  there  is  a  good  eschar  produced. 
The  skin  is  not  a  black  eschar,  like  what  it  is  aAer  applying  the  other 
caustic,  but  nearly  of  the  natural  appearance.    This  comes  away  in 
a  very  few  days,  and  you  have  a  wound  produced  of  exactly  the  di- 
inensions  you  intended.    If  you  wish  it  to  discharge  much,  you  may 
dress  it  with  some  stimulating  application.    Peas  arecommonly  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  I  considered  that  there  was  great  inconv^ience 
attending  tlie  daily  changing  of  the  peas,  and  was  induced  to  sub- 
stitute some  glass  beads.    The  wound  can  only  heal  fix)m^e  edges, 
and  if  you  place  any  foreign  body  there,  you  }»event  the  process  of 
cicatrization  as  entirely  as  if  you  were  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of 
the  wound.     What  I  have  recommended,  is  a  string  of  small  glass 
beads  to  be  fdaced  round  the  margin  of  the  circular  sore,  which  be- 
come in  a  few  days  buried  in  the  granulations,  and  give  no  further 
trouble.    Mr.  Brodie  has  said,  that  the  best  plan  is  to  touch  the  sore 
over,  when  necessary,  with  a  little  pure  potash.'' — pp.  77-7  8. 

The  10th  lecture  opens  with  some  brief  remarks  on  Irri- 
tative Inflammation,  bj  which  our  author  means  that  wfiicb 
attacks  surfaces  and  is  prone  to  terminate  in  moriijicaiimi.  It 
is  sometimes  located^  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  Backwoods,  in  the 
absorbent  glands.  It  often  iatermits.  Not  limited  to  the  skin, 
it  18  frequently  established  in  the  walls  of  abscesses,  and  in  the 
surfaces  of  wounds  and  ulcers.     In  every  case  it  is  attended 
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with  constitutional  irritation,  and  a  fever  of  the  irritative 
kind.  This  inflammation  has  been  called  erysipelatous,  but 
Mr.  A.  doubts  the  propriety  of  the  denomination ;  and  dismis- 
sing the  subject  without  favouring  us  with  his  methodus  medencUi 
be  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  latter  affection* 

Erysipelas  is  a  cutaneous  ^Hravelling  inflaintnation.''     It 
generally  spreads^  by  continuity  of  surface,  but  sometimes 
leaves  one  spot  and  appears  on  another.    Not  unfrequently, 
it  suddenly  disappears  from  the  surface,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  certain  applications,  and  the  heart  or  brain  or 
some  other  vital  organ,  becomes  seriously,  even  fatally,  affec- 
ted ;  but  according  |o  the  observations  of  Mr.  A.  it  13  not  eiysi- 
pelalous.  Their  structure  does  not  admit  of  that  InflammatioD^ 
and  what  their  pathological  condition  is,  he  does  not  know. 
Erysipelas  is  not  apt  to  terminate  in  mortification,  like  irrita- 
tive inflammation:  whether  it  ever  suppurates,  our  author  is 
not  prepared  to  say.    Every  physician,  however,  must  have 
met  with  cases  in  which  this  inflammation  was  connected  with 
suppurative  inflammation,  in  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue. 
Erysipelas  may  come  on  from  constitutional  causes,  or  from 
local  injuries.    Mr.  Abernethy^s  pathology  and  treatment  of 
the  former  variety,  is  summed  up  in  the  following  para- 
graph:— 

^<  The  occunence  c^  eiysipelas  shows  somediing  very  wrong  aboat 
a  tnan^s  health.  Let  something  be  applied  to  ptovoke  a  part  a  litfle^ 
let  there  be  an  increased  action  produced,  and  in  a  healthy  man  you 
will  have  a  phlegmon  ,*  you  will  have  none  of  this  sneaking  inflam- 
mation, which  I  am  now  telling  you  about  The  general  bialth  was 
disturbed  before  the  functions  of  the  digestive  oigans  were  disorder- 
ed. The  person  has  nausea,  and  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  actions  of 
the  diflerent  parts  are  not  healthy; — and  that  settles  it.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  state  of  the  general  health,  and  it  acts  upon  the  general 
health.  I  should  put  a  little  bread  and  water  poultice  on  the  part, 
and 'try  to  soothe  the  disturbance  which  has  been  produced.^— pj 
1«J. 

For  the  production  of  surgical  erysipelas,  a  wound  alone 
is  not  sufllicient;  there  must  be  disorder  of  the  digestive  o^ 
gans.  This  opinion  is  clearly  expressed  by  our  author  in  a 
single  eloquent  sentence: — 
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^  Pll  be  haoged  if  erysipelas  is  not  always  the  result  of  a  dis- 
t)rdered  state  of  the  digestive  organsw  I  never  see  it  come  on  if  the 
'digestive  organs  be  right,  and  it  goes  away  as  soon  as  they  are  right. ^^ 
—p.  1^2. 

Id  the  management  of  these  cases,  half  a  grain  of  calomel 
and  five  grains  of  jalap  may  be  given  every  four  hoars.  Cold 
x>r  repellenl;  applications  are  to  be  avoide4«  Of  leisters,  mer- 
curial ointment,  and  o^hefv  strong  nieasures,  .Mr*  A.  says 
nothing. 

The  lectare  conclades  w^h  a  pathological  notice  of  the 
^UBUNCOi/US  or  boi) ;  and  the  11th  begins  with  a  short  account 
pf  the  CAaBUHCLE,  which  Mr.  A.  thinks  generally  arises  from 
some  disorder  in  the  digestive  oi^ns.  Let  him  speak  for 
himself:-f^ 

^l  have  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  complaint  is  a  disordered 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of  the  mode  of  treating  that  dis- 
order I  have  already  spoken.  If  I  could  set  all  the  digestive  organs 
io  rights;  if,  I  say,  1  could  set  this  disorder  to  rights,  egad !  I  diould 
do  letter  than  if  I  discovered  a  philosopher's  stone,  and  had  the 
4(nowledge^  the  art  of  prolonging  Hfe.^— p.  1S9. 

Carbuncles  should  be  opened  with  a  friee  incision,  hy  a 
double  edged  knife* 

The  Anthrax  Mr.  A#  believes  also  prises  from  digestive 
derangement,  and  advises  it  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
^th  the  carbuncle. 

Mortification  comes  neit  into  notice.  ^It  is  the  want  of 
life  in  a  part."  *^t  is  a  vital  process."  "It  is  the  last>ct  of 
life."  We  d6  not,  however,  perceive  very  clearly,  how  the 
want  of  life  can  be  an  act  of  life !  A  great  variety  of  causes 
-may  induce  this  state;  and  it,  therefore,  requires  a  variety  in 
its  treatment.  For  the  mortification  from  cold,  cold  applica* 
tions  are  necessary.  The  transition  to  a  higher  temperature 
must  be  gr^duaL  When  the  disease  arises  from  weakness, 
it  is  generally  associated  with  disease  of  the  digestive  organs 
and  ^n  irritable  state  of  the  whole  system.  If  it  arises  firom 
excess  of  action,  we  must  not  stimulate,  generally  or  topically, 
but  apply  a  brettd  poultice. 

No.  IX.  6 
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^V»(oma  of  disease  which  Ihave  been  ttientiomng  this  evening, 
nay  be  traced  to  that  state  of  health,  which,  in  the  early  part  of 
these  Lectures,  I  mentioned  as  being  the  fruitful  parent  of  a  yery 
numerous  and  dissimilar  progeny  of  local  diseases;  a  state  of  health 
produced  through  the  reciprocal  action  <^  the  digestive  organs  on 
the  nervous  system^  and  thenervdus  sjstem  on  the  digestive  oigaus.^ 
— p,  J37. 

The  mortification  of  the  toes  and  feet  in  old  people,  is  gen- 
eraUy  dependent  on  an  ossification  of  the  small  arteries: — 

"In  the  treatment  of  mortification  of  the  toes,  it. is  wrong  to  ap 
ply  stimulating  applications.  What  I  usually  give  as  a  medicine  in 
these  cases,  is  the  camphor  mixture,  with  a  little  volatile  alkali;  or, 
if  you  please,  you  may  give  a  4ktlet»irdaic  confection.  JMr.  Pott 
has  written  abcmt  the  advantage  of  q^vaok  m  this  afiection.  If  you 
find  that  there  should  be  much  pain,  then  opium  will  give  great  re- 
lief, but  unless  there  should  be  much  pain,  I  do  not  see  what  advan- 
tage is  to  be  gained  by  it  There  are  many  instances  of  mortification 
having  taken  place  without  any  pain  being  felt"— p.  138. 

Such  in  substance  are  iftr.  A's  views  of  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  mortificatioD.  They  are  certainly  not  as  full  as  mi^t 
have  been  expected ;  but  we  passion  to  the  next  lecture* 

The  first  topic  of  this  lecture  is  (Edema,  which  our  author 
thinks  is  owing  to  increased  anterial  action,  oftener  than  to 
diminished  absoiption.  In  Elkpbantusis  tbere  is  a  deposi- 
tion of  gelatinons  naatter •    Of  the  treatment  of  (Edema: — 

<<  As  it  is  probable  that  in  general  ihere  is  an  increased  depositioQ« 
we  must  try  to  cheek  it,  and  to  cause  absorption.  Upon  my  hfe,  I 
knowjof  nothing  better  than  bandaging  and  gentle  friction,  and  at- 
tention to  the  general  health.  Pressure  promotes  absorbtion,  it  sup- 
ports the  weak  vessels.*'— p.  140. 

This  leads  our  author  to  speak  at  large  on  the  subject  of 
ABSORPTION,  a  process  to  which  he  attributes  ttie  progress 
tbro^gh  the  body,  of  pins,  needles,  &c.  when  ttiey  happen  to 
be  swallowed: — 

"A  gentleman,  who  was  a  student  here,  sent  me  a  case  of  that 
kind,  in  which,  by  some  accident,  for  I  may  say  it  was  a  mere  acci- 
dent, the  woman  knew  how  many  pins  she  put  into  her  mouth.  1 
forget  now  exactly  the  number,  but  it  was  between  forty  and  sixty. 
They  all  came  out  in  about  sue  months,  from  diflerent  parts  of  the 
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body,  shoulder,  breast,  belly,  legs,  arrae,  and  back.  Doling  tbe 
^bole  of  this  time,  she  had  most  horrible  oervoue  initatioD.  At 
last  they  were  all  discharged  and  she  got  very  well.^ — pp.  Hl-142.' 

But  the  passage  of  foreign  substances  throo^  tbe  bodjfis 
not  always  attended  with  nervous  irritation. 

Interstitial  absorption  leads  to  the  formation  ofuLCERS ;  nial- 
adies  of  such  frequei^t  occurrence,  that  we  shall  present  in  a 
long  extract  the  remarks  of  our  author  on  their  treatment: — 

**  Treatment  of  Ulcers. — ^First,  of  the  treatment  of  ecmmcn  tH- 
cerSj  ulcers  in  which  there  is  n*o  morbid  propensities.  I  have  told 
you  as  much  as  I  know  as  to  the  principle  on  which  all  ulcers  should 
be  treated.  The  ivritable  sore  must  be  soothed,  and  the  indolent  sore 
excited.  ^  . 

There  is  nothing  tiiat  can  be  applied  to  a  sore,  when  in  a  quiet 
state,  so  good  as  Baynton's  bandage.  First,  you  appease  the  part, 
then  you  apply  a  slight  stimulus,  such  as  tbe  sore  may  tolerate  with- 
out resentment,  without  exciting  an  inflammatory  acticMi ;  and  this  is 
what  I  call  the  surgery  of  stucepHble  surfaces.  Tou  dlininish  sen- 
sibility by  exciting  the  part  to  a  certain  degree,  short  of  that  which 
produces  reaction.  Now  1  never  can  explain  my  meaning  half  so  well 
as  by  referring  you  to  a  &ct  of  which  yoa  must  be  pe^iarly  con- 
scious; I  refer  to  an  inflamed  eye.  What  is  necessary  to  be  attend- 
ed to  in  the  case  of  an  inflamed  eye,  is  necessary  to  be  observed  in 
the  manner  of  applying  Bayntoa^s  bandage^  if  you  expect  it  to  be 
attended  with  success. 

.  Well,  what  do  youxio  when  aman^  eye  is  inflamedf  You  tell  him 
to  apply,  leeches,  to  use  cold  washes,,  or  the  solution  of  opium,  to 
take  aperient  medicine,  and  so  on;,  you  do  every  thing,  in  &ct,  to 
quiet  and  tranquilize  the  part,  to  allay  the  inflammatory  action,  and 
when  you  have  succeeded  in  doing  this,  you  adopt  a  difl*went  plan. 
Yeu  tell  him:  to  use  an  eyewater,  and  you  give  him  a  weak  solutiojl 
of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  say  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  and  you  tell  him 
-to  use  it  frequently,  to  use  it  every  six  houis^  to  ai^ly  it  by  the  means 
of  the  eye-cup  or  by  putting  a  little  of  it  into  the  eye.  The  first 
time  he  applies  it,  he  puts  his  finger  to  the  eye  and  rubs  it,  for  he 
finds  that  it  smarts  uncommonly;  he  probably  turns  about,  stamps 
on  the  floor,  raves  horn  the  riolence  o^  the  pain,  and  is  almost  dis- 
posed to  damn  the  doctor  who  jHits  him  to  this,  as  he  imagines,  un- 
necessary pain.  The  pain,  however,  soon  goes  away,  and  he  is  in- 
duced, from  his  eye  still  continuing  weak,  to  use  it  again.  He  does 
so,  and  finds  that  it  smarts  much  less  than  it  did  the  first  time;  he 
tries  it  again,  and  finds  that  it  smarts  still  less.  He  says  to  himself, 
^  Hang  it,  did  not  the  doctor  tell  me  to  use  it  every  six  hours  ?  I  will 
try  it  again.^  And  so  he  goes  on  till  he  finds  it  makes  no  more  im- 
pression on  his  eye  than  water  by  itself 
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The  Bteogth  of  the  coHynuoi  is  increased,  he  uees  it  without  pio- 
duciDg  any  serious  inconvenieyeei  and  the  eye  is  cured.  Now,  1 
ask  you,  if  this  does  not  siiow  a  morbid  susceptibility  of  tliesur&ce 
to  which  the  stuff  is  applied,  aod  this  morbid  susceptibility  is  le- 
moTed  by  the  applicaiion  of  a  stimulus  not  sufficient  to  produce 
reaction  or  any  sort  of  inflamnMitory  process. 

TLcre  is  a  great  necessity  for  apfilying  stimulants  to  sores,  but 
the  time  for  using  them  must  be  regulat^  by  the  condition  of  the 
sore.  If  yo«  apply  a  stimulant  af\er  you  have  excited  the  imittbil- 
ity  of  a  soie,  granulations  are  formed,  which  continue  to  grow;  but 
if  you  increase  your  stimulants  the  granulations  will  slough.  But 
while  the  sore  b  mdo)ent  it  will  bear  the  application  of  a  stimuhmt. 
N0W9  as  to  the  manner  in  wiuch  Baybton^s  sticking  plaster  bandage 
should  be  applied,  and  the  good  e&cts  which  it  is  tapable  of  produ^ 
cing,  they  are  both  parts  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  there  was  any  peculiar  benenfit  to  be  derived  from  its 
being  applied  by  any  particular  individual)  for  what  can  be  done  by 
one  can  also  be  done  by  another. 

It  is  a  bandage  made  of  straps  of  adhesive  plaster  put  carefully 
round  the  limb,  having  the  sore  first  protected  by  a  little  lint  dipped 
in  a  sdution  of  opium*  or  by  a  bit  of  lint  having  a  little  spemaeeti 
salve  spread  on  it.  The  straps  oi  plaster  are  put  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb  first,  and  then  made- gradually  to  come  upwards. 
Over  the  whole  you  may  pass  a  light  roller.  €^t  attention  is  ne- 
cessary as  to  the  manner  m  wluch  it  should  be  apptied,  and  I  wish  to^ 
call  the  fttt^tion  of  the  dressers  of  this  hdspitaJ  particularly  to  this 
subject,  for  unless  it  is  done  well,  it  cannot  produce  those  narvel* 
lous  effects  of  which  it  is  capable.  I  recollect  the  case  of  a  deigy 
man  which  very  well  illusitrates  its  utility.  He  o^M  on  me  vad 
said,  that  he  entertained  a  great  respect  fi>r  me^and  wished  very  ^noh 
for  my  opinion  respecting  his  leg.  He  showed  me  his  leg,  af»d  there 
were  two  sores  on  it,  which  he  said  had  been  very  intractable,  and 
that  he  had  for  many  months  felt  great  inconvenience  and  pain  fiom 
their  contiimance.  1  said,  iOh!  if  they  are  dressed  properly,  they 
will  be  well  in  a  fornight.^  ^A  ibrtnight!  surely,  sir,  you  aiia  in  jest, 
I  have  been  under  the  management  of  some  of  the  itioec  emmentsur-^ 
geons  in  London  for  many  months,  and  now  you  say  I  nay  be  wdl 
in  a  fortnight  P  He  appoured  very  much  hurt  ^t  ivhat  i  had  said  to 
iiim.  ^Nay,  sir,'  said  1,  ^you  need  not  be  wroth  at  YiheX  I  told  you. 
1  saw  that  you  were  exceedingly  anxious,  that  your  mind  was  m  an 
irritable  state,  and  I  said  it  to  padfy  and  tranquilize  yom^aad  1  agaia 
repeat,  tliat  if  your  leg  be  profwriy  dressed,  it  will  be  well  m  a  •fort- 
night.' He  said  that  H*  that  were  the  case,  akhougfa  he  hod  very  im^ 
portant  business  to  take  him  oat  of  town,  he  would  ifemain  for  that 
time  at  least.  I  ordered  him  nwrely  a  dose  or  two  of  blue  piU,  and 
a  little  aperient  medicine,  applied  Bay  nton's  bandage,  advised -him  to 
keep  at  home  and  raise  the  ^eg  in  a  horizontal  position.  And  before 
the  fortnight  was  over,  aye,  even  befi>re  five  days  were  over,  hi?  leg 
was  quite  well. 
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I  XKsuBBbtx  abo  the  case  of  a  y«oag  lady,  who  had  a  bad  ancle. 
It  was  near  Chnstauifi  time,  and  she  wished  very  much  to  join  in  a 
dance  with  her  other  sisters^  who  were  to  go  to  a  ba]l  in  a  week.  I 
said  that  a  week  was  ^  shof  t  time  to  heal  a  sore  in,  but,  however,  we 
should  try  what  could  be  done,  i  put  en  the  baadkge  I  have  just 
been  speaJcing  of,  and  she  weut  to  lJ>e  ball  at  the  end  of  the  time  1 
liave  mentioned,  and  danced  without  any  ineonvenience. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Baynton  did  not,  at  first,  exactly  under- 
stand the  principles  on  which  this  bflndage  of  his  was  to  act.  He 
inaagined  that  the  benefit  was  obtained  by  its  approximating  the 
edges  of  the  sores.  But  1  think  it  acts  diflerently.  It  acts  by  giv- 
ing a  moderate  aad  equable  support  to  the  newly  formed  vessds  of 
the  sores,  and  supfriies  the  deficKBcy  of  the  proper  naloral  coverings. 
I  femember  a  man  in  this  hospital  who  had  a  large  ulcer  on  his  leg. 
lie  could  not  even  put  his  foot  out  of  bed  withmit  producing  most 
excruciating  pain.  He  had  the  bandage  a|^[)lied,  and  was  desired  to 
stand  up  by  the  side  of  his  bed.  He  did  so  witliout  making  any 
complaiflt.  The  vessels  of  the  leg  bad  received  the  support  which 
their  weakened  state  required,  apd  tkesefore  woe  not  ovmlistended 
as  before. 

Thea  again,  if  it  should  be  neceaaary  to  lessen  tl)e  temperature  of 
the  limb,  you  can  do  this  very  easily  by  wetting  the  bandage  with 
water,  aid  aUowing  it  to  evaporate.  Mr.  Baynton  was  aware  of  this, 
and  he  recommenced  the  patients,  when  theheat  of  ^limb  became 
high,  to  sprinkle  water  over  the  bandages,  and  to  do  this  there  » 
nothing  better  than  a  watering  pot.  The  bandage  letains  as  much 
of  the  fluid  aa  is  neoeasary  foiv  the  process  of  evaporation  to  take 
place.  It  is  a  very  useful,  and,  generally,  a  suceeasful  method  of 
treating  sore  legs. 

But  to  return  to  the  various  methods  which  have  been  proposed, 
and  the  various  stinnikuits  which  have  been  fecommended  for  die 
treatment  of  ulcers.  It  is  imposs&le  to  describe  all  the  appearances 
whieh  present  themsel^ffis  in  the  progress  of  ukers,  or  to  detail  to 
you  the  stiuMilants  that  are  appUcaUe  to  particiklar  cases.  The  prac- 
tice in  these  respects  is  rather  eni^iincal,  for  vire  are  guided  priaci- 
pally  by  experience.  Descriptions  cannot  convey  to  you  coiroct 
ideas  on  these  pctats;  you  most  see  them  to  understand  them. 

I  said  there  were  various  methods  of  stimulation  practised,  and 
sometimes  with  very  good  efl^t,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  leen 
ulcen  get  well  simply  by  attending  to  the  c<Ristitutional  treatment. 
A  man  in  the  hospital  had  alarge  sore  on  his  leg  for  a  very  l(Mig  thne. 
It  would  improve  under  a  new  stimulant  for  a  short  tio^,  and  thee 
require  another.  1  said  one  day,  when  going  round  the  house, '  I 
wish  you  would  dress  this  man's  leg  with  a  tittle  simple  ointment 
merely  attend  to  the  state  of  his  digestive  organs,  and  give  him  \ 
little  sarsaparilla.'    They  did  so,  and  he  got  spsedily  well. 

I  have  said  that  if  a  man  would  give  me  a  Pharmacopceia,  I  wouH 
undertake  to  say  that  there  should  not  be  jone  thing  contained  in  it, 
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which,  sooner  or  later,  I  have  not  seen  applied  as  dresai|gs  to  aoi«r^ 
All  the  substances  which  it  contains  may  be  ranked  under  particular 
elasses^and  their  application  to  ulcers  may  at  one  time  or  another 
be  useful. 

There  are  sdbetances  which  may  be  regarded  as  stimuhints — the 
different  preparations  of  the  metals^  of  noeieury,  zinc,  copper,  and  so^ 
on.  The  mineral  acids  nuiy  be  ranked  under  this  head,  and  they 
certainly,  when  diluted,  are  very  useful  applications^  as  the  nitric  or 
muriatic  adds.  I  once  took  it  into  ray  head  to  try  the  efect  of  bath- 
ing the  limb  in  an  acid,  where  there  was  a  diseased  bone.  I  put  some 
nitric  acid  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  told  the  man  to  soak  bis  leg  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  earthly 
matter  of  the  bone,  but  i  found  it  produced  a  great  deal  of  inflam- 
mation, and  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  Then  again,  there  are  sob*^ 
stances  which  may  be  c^led  tonics.  These,  ^dien  applied  to  s<He6, 
d£ien  produce  good  efl^ts;  such  as  the  astringent  vegetaUe  harks,^ 
and  so  on ;  other  substances  which  may  be  caUed  cordials,  as  the  dif- 
ferent balsams;  the  gum  Benjamin,  the  solution  of  it,  called  Tw- 
lington^s  drops,  and  to  some  indoleqt  sores  it  is  a  very  g»od  applica- 
tion. Other  things  act  as  sedatives  or  narcotics,  and  you  kn*w  tbeie 
is  a  very  large  variety  of  substMKes  that  act  in  this  way.  There  aie 
opium,  hemlock,  and  belladonna,  and  so  on.  A»  to  the  latter  sub- 
stance, I  once  had  a  case  in  this  hoqntal  where  the  won  had  been 
very  irritable  and  obstinate  for  a  long  time,  and  we  had  tried  aUnost 
every  application  without  any  benefit,  when  I  recommended  him  to 
use  an  ointment,  in  which  some  belladoha  had  been  rubbed  down. 
He  did  so,  and  passed  a  very  q«et«night;  he  was  quite  ddighted 
when  I  saw  him  in  the  morning.  Well,  I  thought  this  was  a  veiy 
good  application,  but  just  as  I  was  going  away  from  his  bed,  he  said 
'  Do  you  know,  ^r,  that  I  had  a  very  odd  thing  happenid  to  me  this 
morning?  I  was  dizzy,  and  could  not  see  any  thing  for  an  bour.^ 
<Oh!  were  you?'  eaid  L  But,  egad,  I  did  not  think  then  it  was  a 
ven  good  application,  and  I  orde^  him  to  leave  it  off  immediaiely. 
'  Having  now  described  those  ulcers,  which  may  be  calied  simple, 
froBi  their  not  having  any  morbid  peculiarity,  sncbas  the  indolent 
ulcers,  which  Sir  Everard  Home  has  described,  and  which  he  says 
bark  will  cure;  such  as  the  irritable  ulcer,  for  iK^ch  he  recommends 
meicurial  ointmoit ;  there  are  oth^  ulcers,  be  says,  which  a  solution 
erf  eommon  sea  salt  will  cule — these  I  take  it  for  granted  aie  the 
scrofulous  ulcers^ I  shall  next  speak  of  ulcers  which  are  chancter- 
iiEed  by  having  some  morbid  jfeeuUaritif, 

The  cancerous  ulcer  is  of  this  description.  It  is  an  ulceration  at- 
^nded  with  violent  pain,  the  discharge  from  which  is  hombly  fetid, 
0)d  it  is  a  very  intractable  disease.  Piflerent  applications  have  been 
made  to  such  ulcers  with  a  view  of  correcting  the  natuie  of  the  dis- 
diarge^  and  allaying  the  irritability  of  the  sore;  the  oxides  of  the 
various  metals,  carl^nicacid  gas  evolved  firom  fermenting  poultices, 
#eak  solutions  of  the  oxy-muriatic  acid,  Chlorine,  as  it  has  been 
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llately  calUei,  bat  I  do  not  know  what  they  call  it  now — they  change 
the  names  of  things  so  often. 

The  discharges  from  such  sores  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
analysis  by  Dr.  Crawford.  He  found  that  this  ichorous  irritating 
fluid  contained  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  owing  to  its  con- 
taining this,  in  combinatioi^  with  other  things,  that  the  common  ad- 
hesive plaster,  containing  fead  in  its  composition,  becomes  blacken-' 
ed.  It  is  suflSciently  powerful,  very  frequently,  even  to  blacken  sil- 
ver piobes  that  you  may  use  in  dressing.  1  know  of  nothing  better 
for  the  conecticm  of  such  discharges  than  fresh  burnt  charcoal. 
Th^e  was  a  druggist,  a  scientific  sort  of  man,  and  he  had  a  jar  of 
water,  in  which  some  leec^jes  had  been  kept,  and  in  which  many  of 
thtoi  died,  and  the  water  became  very  putrid.  He  wished  to  ascer- 
tain what  could  be  accomplidied  by  the  charcoal,  in  changing  the 
appearance  and  quality  of  the  water.  He  burnt  some  wood,  pow- 
dered it  almost  directly,  and  put  it  into  the  water.  In  a  short  time  it 
became  clear,  and  was  deprived  of  its  putrescent  matter.  It  appeals 
to  me,^that  it  is  the  best  application  that  can  be  used  to  such  sores, 
joined  to  Ae  hemlock  poultice.  You  must  quiet  the  irritation  of 
the  systdm  as  much  as  yon  can,  and  give  anodynes,  and  so  on,  and 
attend  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.^ — pp.  161-157. 

Lecture  14di  opens  with  varicose  ulcers.  Our  author 
condemns  the  ligature  to  varicose  veins,  as  proposed  by  Sir 
Everard  Home,  on  accoant  of  the  inflammation  of  the  vein 
and  the  constitutional  initatioor  which  it  excites.  Whether 
Mr.  Brodie's  operation  with  the  knife  is  safer,  he  is  uoabl^  to 
say.  The  nervous  irritation  *which  sometimei  follow  the  hg- 
atare,  suggests  to  his  mind  the  subject  of  nervous  affeetions 
generally,  and  he  devotes  a  couple  of  pages  to  the  influence 
of  (hese  affections  upon  the  circulatory  and  absorbent  func- 
tions. "  Every  disease  is  originally  nervous.  Disorder  of  the 
nerves  is  first  excited,  and  this  leads  to  increased  action  of  the 
vessels,  and  increased  action  of  the  absorbents  of  the  part.'' 
**Some  diseases  affect  the  vitality  of  the  part."  **  There  is  a 
certain  disorder  of  the  nerves  of  a  part  antecedent  to  disease 
ID  the  part.  Suppose  that  there  is  disturbance  in  any  part, 
you  can  not  say  thatit  is  disease;  it  begins  with  irritation,  and 
therefore  I  object  to  the  word  disease  in  that  sense."  In  this 
language  there  is  a  singular  degree  of  looseness.  Our  au- 
thor's ideas  are  surgical  to  excess.  To  him  the  word  disease 
evidently  conveys  the  idea  of  a  stable  change  of  structure. 
But  disease  is  merely  disordered  function,  and  that  irritation 
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of  (he  nenroas  function  of  a  part,  which  precedes  and  pFojlD-* 
ces  disordered  circulation  and  absorption,  is  as  much  entitled 
to  the  epithet  diseased,  as  are  the  aggregated  disturbances  of 
the  three  great  tissues  which  be  enumerates.  When  he  says 
that  some  diseases  aflfect  the  vitality  of  the  part,  bis  fanguage 
is  still  mere  elceptionable. 

The  lecture  ^onehides  witb  ear  nuthor^'s  epinioiis  ob  Tic 
Douloureux.  This  me^  painAil  and  obstinate  maladj,  he  as- 
serts, is  far  more  common  at  the  present  time,  than  in  the  first 
period  of  his  professional  life.  He  regards  it  as  strictly  con- 
stitutional, er  rather  digestive,  iu  its  origin*  The  exdstea  of 
the  aflfected  nerves  he  condemns  us  useless,  and  resolves  the 
treatment,  into  a  proper  rectification  of  the  disordered  diges- 
tive functions,  by  means  of  diet  and  sai table  ppescriptions; 
but  on  the  whole  he  regards  the  disease  as  being  generally 
incurable. 

From  Tic  Douloureux  lie  proceeds  by  an  association  of  ideas 
(as  oliscure  as  the  condition  of  the  system  in  that  malady)  te 
treat  of  Diseases  of  the  skin.  At  the  outset  be  objects  te 
the  formidable  attempts  of  some  modern  nosologists  to  subject 
them  to  an  elaborate  elassifiGatlon.  The  new  aaines  which 
have  been  introduced  ^bother^  him^  and  he  is  certainly  bx 
from  being  the  only  one  whom  they  hw^e  perplejced;  if  not 
driven  from  the  subject. 

^There  axe  causes  which  act  oo  the  exterior  of  the  body,  ascoU 
and  wet,  which  weaken  the  circulation  of  the  skin,  that  may  lead  .to 
cutaneous  disease;  and  many  medical  men,  in  order  to  keep  ap  a 
certain  degree  of  energy  in  the  actioB  of  the  skin,  employ  tonics  in 
cutaneous  diseases.  The  decoction  of  elm  balk  is  one  very  much 
used.  But  I  think  the  great  cause  of  all  yariation  in  the  states  of 
the  skin  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  digestive  organs.  Ouvier,  speaking 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  says,  that  it  is  an  internal  sac  of  the  skin, 
that  the  skin  is  inflected  and  lines  the  intestinal  canal.  Toa  may 
have  perceived  that  diseases  of  the  skia  arise  in  geoeml  fippi  irrita- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal,  making  allowance  that  weakness  and 
•defective  circulation  may  sometimes  be  the  cause  of  them.  The 
main  cause,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  d^festive 
organs. 

The  great  means  of  curing  cutaneous  diseases  is  by  traaquilziDg 
the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal.    I  have  continually  observed,  in 
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patients  with  these  aSectioiifl,  that  as  the  digestive  organs  were  set 
10  rights,  so  the.  cutaneous  diseases  ware  cuiid.^ — 166*166. 

When  local  applications  are  resorted  to  in  diseases  of  the 
skin,  if  they  be  oleaginous,  the  parts  must  be  well  washed 
and  dried  before  thej  are  put  on.  • 

<^  The  best  medicated  pomatum,  for  so  1  call  it,  is  hog^s  iard,  rubbed 
down  with  the  liquor  piumbi  subacetatis — this  is  the  name  of  it  I 
believe— I  mean  Goulard^s  extract,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm 
of  the  latter  to  an  ounce  of  lard.  There  are  many  diseases  of  the 
skin  in  which  the  onguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis  is  of  use.  It  should 
ixH  be  applied  too  sharp— two  thir£  or  thiee  fourths  of  lard,  to  one 
third  or  one  fourth  of  the  ointment.  I  have  seen  many  cutaneous 
diseases  cured  by  the  unguentum  hydraigyri  nitratis.  Tar  ointment 
and  tar  water  are  also  good  applications.  This  leads  me  to  speak 
of  washes,  which  produce  certain  good  efl^ts  in  cutaneous  irrita- 
tion. A  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  of  Goulard^s  extract  aie 
good  washes.  Also,  water  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
by  a  solution  of  sulphuret  gf  potass,  formerly  called  hepar  sulphuri% 
and  the  tar  water,  frequently  do  great  good.^ — p.  168. 

Many  diseases  of  the  skin  produce  ulceration.  For  Poaai- 
oo  our  author  suggests  no  application.  Mercury  given  so  as 
io  salivate,  will  not  cure  it,  but  may  do  good,  by  correcting 
disorder  of  the  digestire  organs.  Of  Herpes  he  speaks  in 
nearly  the  same  language.  For  Psora  he  advises  brimstone 
and  lard;  and  for  Tivea,  the  white  precipitate  ointnient, sha- 
ving the  head,  and  due  attention  to  the  state  of  the  digestire 
organs. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  15tfa  lecture,  our  author  speaks  of 
inflammation  of  the  absorbent  vessels  and  glands;  which  he 
insists  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered,  by  the  profession. 
It  is,  in  his  opinion,  a  pathological  state  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. It  is  often  the  result  of  external  accidents-^e  con- 
stitution at  the  time  being  unhealthy.  The  dangerous  in- 
flammation, with  irritative  fever,  occasionally  following  on 
dissection  wounds,  he  believes  to  be  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
constitmtion,  and  not  4o  the  impress  or  absorption  of  a  morbid 
poison.  His  remedies  are  a  bread  aind  water  poultice,  rest, 
and  correctives  for  the  digestive  functions.  To  scrofula 
he  devotes  but  a  conplf  of  pages,  and  refilling  all  confidence 
No.  IX.  7 
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to  specifics,  looks  only  to  the  improveincDt  of  the  geDcral 
health,  hy  the  common  means. 

He  now  comes  to  diseases  from  external  violence,  and  other 
extraneous  causes.  Bruises  and  wounds  first  present  them- 
selves, and  he  concludes  the  lecture  with  a  brief  account  of 
Mr.  Hunter's  experiments  on  adhesive  inflammation,  which 
we  need  not  analyse* 

The  succeeding  lecture  contains  his  opinions  on  the  treat- 
ment of  WOUNDS,  on  HJEMORRHAGB  from  wounds,  and  on  hjs- 
MORRHAGE  from  the  surface  of  JuIcers.  In  the  whole,  we  see 
nothing  new,  except  perhaps  that  the  latter  bleeding  is  gen- 
erally the  consequence  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  requires  to  be  treated  with  cathartics  and  other 
9onstitutional  remedies.  When  speaking  of  adhesive  inflam- 
mation, he  refers  to  the  restoration  of  noses  and  lips  by  the 
Taliacotidn  operation.  Of  the  former  he  has  never  seen-  one 
equal  to  those  made  o{  paste  board!  lAit  of  the  latter  he  seems 
to  entertain  a  more  favorable  opinion;  and  as  the  operation 
appears  to  be  one  of  greater  practicability,  we  shall  extract 
all  that  he  "says  concerning  it: — 

"  A  new  lip  may  be  fomied  Gcom  the  skin  under  the  chin,  and  real- 
ly this  is  a  very  important  and  usefiil  substitution,  both  in  the  process 
of  mastication  and  for  the  purposes  of  speech.    A  gentleman  of  this 
town  cut  ouJt  a  piece  of  the  integument  fipom  beneath  the  chin,  just 
of  the  size  he  thought  would  do  for  the  lip.    He  fitted  it  very  nicely 
nrhich  he  had  cut  to  receive  it,  twisted  it  about, 
y,  although  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  sen- 
!  part"— p.  185. 

of  the  lecture  is  on  Fractures.    In  the 
ise  casualties,  Mr.  A.  is  a  decided  opponent 
iter-extension,  coaptation,  delegation,  and 
so  on,  and  of  the  various  powers  to  be  used  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  this  nonsense.^' 

"  The  manner  in  which  I  should  treat  a  fracture  would  be  just  this: 
I  should  have  the  patient  laid  in  bed,  and  the  limb,  resting  aa  a  splint, 
should  be  placed  in  that  situation  in  which  it  might  remain  for  any 
length  of  time.  I  should  make  a  gentle  eflbrt  or  two  to  replace  the 
limb,  or  at  least  to  bring  it  as  near  as  I  could,  into  the  natural  posi- 
tion Without  much  eflbrt.    If  I  found  the  muBcleB  pulling  obstinately^ 
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I  would  let  it  alone,  place  the  limb  on  a  splint,  and  then  on  a  pillow, 
8o  that  it  may  rest  easily.  I  should,  in  addition,  just  give  a  little 
something  to  open  the  bowels.  The  resistance  made  by  the  muscles 
is,  I  say,  seldom  longer  than  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  you  may  manage  it  as  you  please.  When  once  you  have  got 
the  limb  into  its  proper  shape,  the  muscles  will  preserve  it  as  perti- 
naciously in  that  position  as  they  before  resisted  your  attempts  at 
doing  so.  Nay,  sometimes  they  even  assist  in  bringing  the  fractured 
ends  of  the  bone  in  their  proper  situations.^ — pp.  194-196. 

The  period  at  which  fractures  are  united,  varies  exceed- 
iDgljr  in  children  and  adults,  and  even  among  persons  of  the 
same  age^  The  patient,  in  general,  has  a  feeling  of  ^animal 
consciousness^^  which  enables  him  to  decide  whether  the  bones 
have  united* 

Fractures  sometimes  i%fuse  to  unite.  This,  in  our  author's 
opinion,  is  owing  to  different  causes — a  bad  state  of  health  in 
the  digestive  organs,  motion  at  the  time  when  ossific  action 
is  taking  place,  or  sufficient  time  not  being  allowed.  His 
remedy  is  protracted  rest,  and  the  improvement  of  the  general 
health*  Sawing  off  the  ends  of  the  bones  often  fails ;  and  ttie 
introduction  of  a  seton  between  them,  as  practised  by  our 
distinguished  countryman  Dr.  Physick,  designated  by  Mr.  A. 
as  ^a  gentleman  in  America,'^  is  still  more  unsuccessAiL  Our 
author  has  seen  it  produce  great  constitutional  disturbance. 
Of  tight  bandaging  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Brodie  of  Lon- 
don, and  Dr.  Wright  of  Baltimore,  he  says  nothing. 

The  difference  between  a  Compound  Fracture  and  a  sim- 
ple fracture  is  that  the  latter  ^beak  by  adhedon,  the  former  • 
by  granulation.''  If  the  blood  extravasated  about  and  be- 
tween the  fractured  ends,  can  be  kept  from  escaping,  new 
vessels  will  shoot  into  it,  bony  matter  be  deposited,  and  the 
eure  accomplished  as  in  simple  fracture;  but  if  it  escape,  the 
cavity  which  It  occupied  must  fill  up  with  granulations.  To 
effect  this,  Mr.  Mudge  closed  and  secured  the  wound  very  ac- 
curately with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  he  varuished 
over,  so  as  to  mdke  a  covering  not  unlike  the  integuments; 
and  this  has  often  succeeded.  In  cases  of  this  kind  Professor 
Dudley,  see  our  respected  Western  cotemporary,  the  Tran- 
sylvania Journal,  directs  a  tight  bandage  to  the  whole  limb, 
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so  as  to  paralyse  the  action  of  the  muselea,  and  prevent  in- 
flammation. The  indication  of  Mn  M.  most  at  the  same  time 
be  fulfilled.    In  compound  fractures  Mr.  A.  adds: — 

<<You  may  very  much  lessen  the  inflammation,  and  prevent  the 
suppurative  inflammation,  by  diminishing  tlie  temperature  of  the 
part  There  is  no  measure  so  useful  in  the  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tion,  as  that  of  the  regulation  of  temperature.  Lay  thin  doths,  wet* 
ted  with  Goulard's  lotion,  or  spirit  and  water,  over  the  part,  to  di- 
minish any  excessive  heat  that  may  accumulate  there,  and  you  will 
do  a  great  deal  towards  preventing  the  evils  frequently  attendant  on  a 
compound  fracture.  Keep  the  parts  at  the  same  time  on  a  ^int,  and 
perfectly  quiet  It  is  a  point  oif  very  great  importance  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  fractures,  to  place  the  limb,  and  to  place  the  patient^  m  that 
position  from  which  there  may  be  no  necessity  to  remove  him  for  a 
considerable  timc'^—pp.  206-206. 

IncoBqpoand  firactures  attended  with  haemorriiagcMr.  A. 
has  found  cold  applications  to  the  wound  quite  suflScient. 
For  the  same  purpose  Professor  Dudley,  /oca  ototof  relies  upon 
the  bandage^  The  two  methods  might  be  united  by  those 
who  belioTe  in  the  si^efy  of  the  roller* 

When  the  bones  project  through  the  integivneDts  in  ohliqae 
compound  fractures^  our  author^  following  Mr.  Pott^  prefers, 
enlarging  the  wound^  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their  retam, 
to  sawing  off  the  protruded  ends,  wMch  of  necessity.  length- 
ens the  space  to  be  filled  witii  granulations. 

In  comminuted  compound  fractures,  our  author  advisea 
that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  fragments  should  be  replaced, 
•or  left  in  sittu  *  lo  accidents  of  this  kind,  requiring  amputa- 
tton,  he  does  not  agree  with  Mr^.  Guthrie  that  it  should  be 
resorted  to,  immediately. .  He  would  wait  until  the  system 
had  recorered  from  the  shoek.  On  the  question  what  kind 
of  comminuted  compound  fractures  required  amputatioD,  we 
shall  let  our  aufiior  speak  for  himself:-^ 

<^  It  does  not  follow,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  because  a  bone 
is  comminuted^  and  the  soft  parts  contused,  tlmt  you  must  operate. 
There  are  many  such  cases  that  do  well.  What  then  trathe^princt- 
pies  which  ought  to  guide  you  bn  determining  on  the  ofen^anf  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  any  precise  nile,  (bunded  on  thia  or 
that  appearance  of  the  parts;  (a  to  say,  that  because  this  artery  is 
torn,  or  that  part  is  injured,  or  that  the  bone  i»bfoken  in  this  or  that 
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manner^  that  yoa  mast  operate.  Rut  if  there  appears  to  yoa  to  be 
such  mechaoical  iajury  done  to  the  living  structure  as  could  not  be 
ultimately  repaired  by  Nature^s  processes,  or,  that  if  reparable,  would, 
from  the  state  of  the  person^s  general  health,  make  such  demands  on 
the  ?ital  powers  as  they  oould  badly  support,  then  you  might  be  jus- 
tified in  amputating.  Rules!  th^  is  but  one  rule  in  surgery,  or 
there  ought  only  to  be  one  rule — Do  wUo  others  as  you  would  kaee 
done  to  yourself.  If  you  can  say,  after  asking  yoiinelf,  iif  your  limb 
were  in  the  condition  of  that  man^s,  you  would  have  it  removed,  then 
I  say,  jou  can  with  great  propriety  recommend  ix^ — ^pp.  211-212. 

In  the  leth  lecture,  Mr.  A.  delivers  the  results  of  his  ex- 
perience on  Burns  and  Scalds.  He  is  an  advocate  of  the 
Kentish  plan,  and  after  telling  his  pupils  in  what  it  consists, 
bears  to  it  the  following  testimony: — 

'^I  deem  this  to  be  a  rational  mode  of  procedure,  and  I  think  it 
has  been  condemned  because  it  has  not  been  properly  understood. 
Recollect,  that  this  stimulating  plan  of  treatment  is  not  to  be  con- 
tinued after  the  equilibrium  of  the  temperature  is  restored,  and  after 
the  patient  has  a  degree  of  heat  and  reaction  established;  that  was 
never  intended;  you  are  then  to  dress  the  scald  with  mild  applica- 
tions, and  leave  dt  giving  the  patient  cordials.  He  may  then  require 
a  little  aperient  medicine,  and  so  on.  Neither  are  you  to  put  your 
stimulating  applications  on  a  surface  which  has  been  <)enuded  of  its 
cuticle.  Where  the  cutis  is  bare  even  the  mildest  application  to  that 
will  give  great  pain.  You  should  in  that  case  give  the  patient  a  small 
quantity  of  opium  in  a  little  cordial,  and  put  a  little  simple  dressing 
on  the  sore.  Dr.  Kentish  says  that  he  has  found  finely  powdered 
chalk,  with  which  a  small  quantity  of  opium  has  been  mixed,  the 
best  dressing  for  such  scalds.  It  appears  to  allay  the  irritability  and 
promote  the  cicatrization  of  the  sore. 

But  supposing  a  scalded  part  to  be  followed  by  an  infibnmatory 
action  and  sloughing,  there  is  oftentimes  a  great  demand  made  upon 
the  vital  powers  of  the  system  to  separate  the  slough,  and  even  the 
energies  of  the  parts  sunounding  the  slou^  become  fiitigued.  They 
are  in  that  state  which  Dr.  Browu  calls  Mired  debUiiy;  and  in  such 
cases,  a  gradual  support  to  the  system  will  be  necessary.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  points  to  manage  in  the  treatment  of  scalds  and 
their  consequences;  the  degree  of  support  necessary  to  afford  the 
systerh,  without  the  danger  of  bringing  about  too  much  reaction. 
There  is  a  very  great  sympathy  between  the  surface  of  the  body  and 
the  stomach.  When  fpperson  has  an  extensive  injury  of  the  skin, 
he  is,  as  I  before  said,  chilly,  and  has  a  feeble  pulse,  but  he  has  also 
vomiting  very  frequently;  the  stomach  is  evidently  disturbed*  The 
digestrre  organs  sufiTer,  ajid  Dr.  Kentish  has  recorded  a  very  notable 
fiicttotfaiaeifeot    He  obeenred  that  oMinj  of  the  injuries  of  the  skin 
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cicatrized  rapidly,  when  a  spontaneous  pui]ging  came  on,  and  this  led 
hira  to  prescribe,  in  some  cases,  aperient  medicines,  with  a  view  to 
fdciiitate  the  healing  process,  and  be  says  that  he  succeeded  very  fre- 
quently in  accomplishing  it. 

I  can  speak  from  experience  and  say,  that  the  mode  which  I  have 
now  mentioaed  of  treating  scalds  is  a  successful  method,  if  pioper- 
ly  managed.  We  have  had  a  great  many  such  injuries  in  this  hospi- 
tal, and  since  this  plan  has  been  pursued,  they  have  generally  done 
very  well."— 216-217. 

.  From  burns  and  scalds  our  author  proceeds  to  morbid  poi- 
sons ;  and  this  leads  hinoi  to  consider  syphilis,  gonorriiGea,  pseu- 
do^jphilis,  and  other  diseases  of  the  bladder  and  urethra; 
but  as  his  views  relative  to  most  of  these  subjects  have  long 
been  before  the  profession,  we  shall  pass  them  over,  with  a 
notice  of  the  disorder  termed  irritable  bladder* 

<<The  bladder  is  oflen  irritable,  capricious  in  its  actions,  and  tai- 
der  in  its  lining  membrane,  so  that  it  will  not  bear  distention;  ca- 
pricious in  its  actions,  acting  partially,  not  emptying  itself  entirely, 
and  therefore  liable  soon  to  become  distended  again;  not  bearing 
distention,  and  tender  in  its  lining  membrane,  and  on  that  account  ir- 
ritable.   The  lining  of  the  bladder  may  go  on  to  ulceration,  there 
may  be  a  piirifbrm  secretion,  and  blood  may  be  discharged  with  the 
urine;  yet  all  these  cases  go  under  the  title  of  initable  bladder.    1 
have  known  blood  and  pus  discharged  in  the  urine  without  ulcera- 
tion; but  when  the  bladder  does  go  into  a  state  of  ulceration  there 
is  but  little  hope  of  recovery.     The  function  of  the  bladder  is  such 
as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  ulcer  healing.    Acid  urine 
is  continually  applied  to  the  sores,  the  ulcer  is  stretched  by  the  disten- 
jured  by  tl)e  contraction  of  the  bladder.    You  can 
1  ulcer  of  the  bladder  to  get  well,  and,  generally 
lost  case.    I  know  not  what  is  to  be  done.    There 
but  those  of  steadily  pursuing  the  plan  of  soothing 
in,  and  putting  the  digestive  organs  to  rights;  and! 
uices  in  which  people  have  got  well,  which  you  will 
-p.  303. 

Mr.  A.  knows  of  no  specific  for  an  irritable  bladder.  The 
uva  ursi  has  been  recommended,  but  it  is  only  of  service 
^  when  there  is  a  little  discharge  of  mucous  from  the  bladder, 
with  a  degree  of  languor  of  the  paiienttconstitution.*'  Mild 
doses  of  the  carbonated  alkalies  do  good;  but  in  large  por- 
tions, they  increase  the  irritation.  He  has  known  the  balsam 
copaiva  and  oil  of  turpeotiue  to  be  useful,  but  tbey  often  fail; 
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and  his  chief  reliance  is  on  reduced  diet,  and  a  proper  rccti< 
ficatioD  of  the  digestive  functions. 

Returning  from  a  long  digres^on,  he  resumes  the  subject 
of  morbid  poisons,  to  speak  of  that  which  produces  Htdro- 
PHOBLi»  This  virus  differs  from  most  others  in  affecting  all 
kinds  of  animals ;  but  whether  they  aH  generate  it,  we  do  not 
know,  as  many  of  them  are  not  biting  animals.  Cats  can 
propagate  the  disease,  but  Mr.  A.  thinks  that  it  never  arises, 
spontaneously,  in  them.  He  indeed  doubts  whether  it  ever 
thus  arises  in  dogs.  This  poison  differs  from  many  others 
also^  in  this,  that  it  does  not  comoKmly  inflame  the  wound, 
which  heals  without  difficulty.  For  hydrophobia,  when  it  is 
established  in  the  system,  Mr.  A.  knows  of  no  remedy.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  bitten  part,  be  prefers  excision  to  the 
caustic,  or  cauterization,  and  considers  the  latter  useless,  if  the 
former  has  been  properly  performeid;  that  is  to  say,  in  such 
manner  as  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  wounded  surface.  He 
has,  however,  known  the  disease  to  occur  after  an  early  and 
adequate  excision  had  been  practised.  Before  operating,  the 
wound  should  be  washed  with  soap  and  water. 

His  26th  lecture  embraces  diseases  of  the  lachrymal  duct, 
and  of  the  antrum  diGHMORiANUM,  with  the  furoi  which  it 
occasionally  shoots  out.  For  these  affections  he  recommends 
the  usual  operations,  which  we  need  not  describe. 

A  similar  remark  would  apply  to  the  'subject,  which  makes 
up  the  first  part  of  the  next  and  last  lecture  of  the  volume. 
It  is  dislocations,  fractures,  and  diseases  of  the  lower  jaw,  on 
which  we  see  nothing  of  particular  interest  to  extract,  and 
shall  conclude  our  analysis  of  the  volume,  with  an  abstract 
of  our  author's  observations  on  diseases  ef  the  spine. 

Mr.  A.  believes  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  concussion  of 
ihe  spinal  marrow  without  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the  ver- 
tebras, but  it  is  extremely  rare.  Disc^cations  he  thinks 
scarcely  ever  happen,  without  a  fracture  of  the.  processes  or 
body  of  the  bone.  In  these  cases  the  projecting  boneis  msilu, 
the  other  is  separated  from  it.  Is  it  safe  to  employ  extension 
and  counter-extension  in  these  accidents?  Our  author  thinks 
it  dangerous  to  the  spinal  marrow.     The  proper  treatment  is 
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rest,  perfect  rest*  in  a  horixoatal  posture ;  with  the  appropriate 
means  of  preventing  inflammation;  and  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, stimulation  of  the  limbs  with  frictions  and  electricitj. 

The  spine  is  subject  to  curvaturbs.  Many  of  these  sie 
noere  deformities,  unaccompanied  by  any  diseased  action. 
They  result  from  tight  lacing,  constrained  positions  and  more- 
BHRtf,  some  weakness  or  defect  in  one  of  the  legs,  by  which 
the  weight,  and  consequc^y  the  specific  grsvity  of  the  body 
are  thrown  chiefly  orer  the  othei",  &e.  But  an  unhealthy  state 
of  the  constitution  is  generally  present.  In  the  treatment  of 
this  affection,  our  author  condemns  the  use  of  machinery; 
and  recommends,  that  when  the  patient  is  not  taking  that 
kind  of  active  exercise  which  invigorates. the  body,  be  should 
lie  down — not  extended,  but  in  an  easy  ppsitiom 

Curvatures  of  the  spine  from  disease  of  the  VERTSBRiE  are 
of  graver  niomeitt;  and  with  a  reference  to  theso,  we  shall 
close  the  volume,  of  which  we  have  given  a  more  extended 
analysis  than  we  at  first  designed: — 

'^  The  bodies  of  the  vertebras  are  of  a  spongy  substance.  The  ends 
of  the  bones  are  also  spongy,  and  scrofiila  may  arise,  and  a  curva- 
ture of  the  back  be  produced  from  a  bend  forward,  and  where  many 
<^  the  vertebte  are  gone,  then  ooe  of  the  Vertebra  sticks  out,  and 
makes  a  very  acute  angle;  and  this  angle,  this  sharp  projection,  is 
one  cause  of  a  surgeon^s  knowing  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Now, 
in  the  coramencement  of  the  dis^ise,  the  question  is,  whether  it  be- 
gins in  the  bone  or  in  the  intervertebral  substance!  Now,  I  really 
cannot  tell.  Sometiowsit  is  intheone,and  sometimes  in  the  other. 
In  all  probability,  it  is  very  rare  that  we  have  an  Gp^ottumty  of  ex- 
amining it  at  an  early  period.  When  scrofiila  begins,  the  disease 
goes  on  to  ulceration,  and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrs  are  crushed  by 
weight.  It  is  right  to  tell  you,  too,  that  you  may  have  the  disease 
without  curvatare,  and  you  may  have  curvature  without  the  disease.'^ 
—p.  343. 

To  treat  a  case  of  this  kind  successfully,  rest  and  a  recmn* 
bent  posture  are  absolutely  necessary;  but  the  measures  re* 
quisite  to  a  restoration  of  the  general  healtii,  are  not  to  be 
overlooked*  Of  the  issue-practice,  recommended  by  Mr. 
Pott,  and  so  generally  adopted  by  the  profession,  Mr.  A.  says 
nothing*  In  the  early  stages,  cupping,  with  purgatives,  is 
undoubtedly  beneficial. 

(to  BB  CONTIIfVBD.) 
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Art.  !• — *4n  account  of  the  successful  resuscitatimi  of  three  per- 
sons from  suspended  animation^  hy  submersion  in  the  river  Ohioj 
for  tzoenty  or  tmeniy-five  mvnwtes.  By  Richard  Poyall,  M.  D. 
of  Pbiladelphia,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir — Your  letter  bearing  date  the  21st  instant,  tDecember) 
%  and  in  which  you  express  a  desire  that  I  should  furnish  you 
I  for  publication  in  the  Western  Journal  of  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Sciences,  of  which  you  are  the  Editor,  an  account 
of  the  means  by  which  I  succeeded  in  restoring  three  persons 
of  colour  from  a  state  of  suspended  animation  by  drowning, 
when  the  slave  boat  sunk  in  the  Ohio  a  few  weeks  ago,  was, 
by  the  polite  attention  of  my  friend  Peter  Benson,  Esq,  of 
your  city,  forwarded  to  me,  and  was  received  yesterday.  I 
tomply  most  cheerfully,  sir,  with  your  request;  but  regret 
that  my  bad  state  oi  health,  in  combination  with  other  circum* 
stances  beyond  my  control,  will  prevent  me*  from  giving  you 
so  full  an  account  of  the  interesting  cases  to  which  you  refer 
as  they  intrinsically  merit.  I  must  therefore,  for  the  present^ 
be  content  to  state,  simply,  the  cases  as  they  occurred,  and 
the  means  I  employed  in  restoring  to  animation  the  sufierers, 
without  entering  largely  into  the  inquiry — how  it  came  to  pass 
No.  X.  '  1 
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that  the  means,  timple  as  they  Vere,  and  which  are  not  ner 
to  the  Medical  world,  should  have  been  so  singularlj  success* 
ful  in  my  bands.  This  I  may  do,  however,  at  some  future 
day,  when  circumstances  may  not  be  of  so  discouraging  a 
character,  to  a  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  my  views,  as 
they  now  are* 

On  an  early  day  of  the  present  month,  ]  was  on  board  the 
steam  boat  General  Marion,  as  a  passenger,  on  my  way  from 
Wheeling  to  Cincinnati,  and  about  8  o^clock,  A,  M.  the  steam 
boat  took  in  tow  a  slave  boat  containing  27  slaves  of  various 
ages  and  of  bdth  sexes*  The  slave  boat  had  not  been  at- 
tached to  the  steam  boat  one  minute,  before  the  former  was 
pat  into  a  sinking  condition  with  all  hands  on  board*  At  this 
juncture,  the  greatest  confusion  ensued  on  board  of  both 
boats: — the  crew  of  the  sinking  boat  were  calling  upon  that 
of  the  steam  boat,  with  the  most  piercing  cries,  for  help !— The 
jolly  boat,  belonging  to  the  steam  boat,  after  a  short  delay 
was  now  put  off  to  the  succour  of  the  wreck,  but  it  did  not 
get  to  its  relief  until  seveil  of  the  negroes,  two  adult  women 
and  five  children,  were  submersed,  and  had  been  kept  in  that 
situation  at  least  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes,  by  means  of  a 
strong  board  covering  erected  over  the  boat  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  crew  from  bad  weather,  and  under  whichy 
those  who  sufiered  suspended  animation,  and  those  who  finals 
ly  perished  by  drowning,  were  reposing  at  the  time  the  ca- 
tastrophe occurred. 

There  were  only  five  bodies  recovered  out  of  seven  that 
suffered  submersion;  three  of  whom  were  perfectly  restored 
to  animation  and  sound  health,  by  the  means  stated  below. 
One  of  the  other  two  having  been  under  water  more  than 
thirty  minutes,  the  same  means  were  used,  hot  were  found 
inadeqtLate  to  effect  the  same  salutary  end  that  had  been  ef- 
fected in  the  other  cases,  though  they  were  persevered  in  for 
a  long  time*  The  fifth  subject  did  not  claim  my  attention,  it 
having  lain  under  water  so  long  before  it  was  recovered  as  to 
preclude  all  hope  of  success  in  restoring  it  to  anionation,  how* 
ever  skillful  and  diligent  I  might  have  been  in  the  application 
of  my  means* 
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The  three  sacc^ssful  cases  claimed  ray  attention  in  rapid 
succession,  insomuch,  that  I  found  i^yself  working  upon  each 
one  at  short  intervals,  in  le^  than  three  or  four  minutes  fiom 
the  time  I  commenced  upon  the  first. 

The  ages  of  the  little  safierers  were  as  fblfow:  the  first 
one  handed  to  me  was  twenty  naonths — the  second  fourteen 
months — and  the  third  three  nK>nths  old*  The  two  first  were 
females,  and'  the  last  a  male^  They  were  taken  out  of  the 
water,.in  order  of  time,  exactly  as  I  have  recorded  their  ages, 
(i.  e.)  the  eldest  first,  and  so  on^  Prom  the  guards  of  the 
steam  boat' I  received' in  my  own  hands  each  of  the  patients 
and  conveyed  them  immediately  to  the  cabin,  which  had  al« 
ready  been  made  warm  and  confortable  by  a  large  fire  of 
some  one  or  two  hours  standing,  before  the  accidentoocurred. 
I  next  stripped  them  of  their  wetdothing^  and  called  into 
requisition  all  the  dry  napkins  that  were  at  hand,  and  with 
which  I  wiped  them  perfectly  dry  from  head  to  foot.  Pillows 
and  blankets  were  next  «<eized  upon,  and  most  valuable  means 
they  were  in  restoring  .my  patients  to  life  and  animation. 
Witi)  the  head  ttnd  shoulders  a  little  elevated  upon  the  pit- 
lows,  and  the-  blankets  being  warmed,  I  proceeded  to  wrap 
the  patients  in  them^  and  at  the  same  time  to  use  friction  in 
the  gentlest  manner^  espedally  over  the  epigastric  region. 
After  a  little  time,  as  the  signs  of  returning  emimation  de- 
veloped themselves,  I  extended  the  frictions  tow^s  the  su*' 
perior  and  inferior  extremities.  These  methods  having  been 
diligently  used  for  some  minutes,!  very  soon  had  the  satisfbc- 
tioD-to^  perceive  that  the  natural  warmth' of  my  patients  waa 
fast  returning^  and  that  they  not  only  began  to  breathe  fireely^ 
but  that  their  powers  of  deglutition  were  ^Iso  restored.  At 
ttis  juncture^  I  adounistered,  without  the  loss  of  a  momenti 
small  draughts  of  warm  brandy  toddy,  a  teaspoonful  at  a  timei 
with  the  most  beneficial  results*.  In  this. stage  of  my. opera- 
tions, my  patients,  each  of  them,  bad,  spontaneously,  copious 
alvine  evacuations,  and  from  that  moment  they  recovered 
BKMt  rapidly.  Perceiving  they  were  likely  to  do  well,  I  now 
tamed  them  over  to  the  care  of  nurses,  and  gave  my  atteii- 
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lion  exciusively  to  the  fourth  and  dnsuccetsfiil  case,  the  ^b« 
ject  of  which  was  a  feHia]e,  aged  about  nine  or  ten  years,  and 
as  before  stated  had  been  under  water  more  than  thirty  mio* 
utes  before  she  was  received  into  the  cabin*  All  the  meaDs 
employed  in  the  three  successful  cases  were  diligently  applied 
U>  this  one,  in  conjunction  with  other&^such  as  inflating  the 
ltings,stiinulating  the  nostrils,  the  tongue,and  fauces,  with  such 
means  as  were  at  mjr  commands  But  all  was  to  no  purpose. 
The  yUal  spark  had  doubtlessly  been  entirely  extinguished 
before  Ae  w^s  taken  frpm  the  water. 

In  three  or  four  hours  after  the  reanimation  of  my  liUk  par 
tients,  I  visited  them  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  steam  boat^ 
and  (blind  them  all  so  much  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
their  submersion,  that  a  stranger  looking  on  them  would  not 
have  suspected  ttmt  any  harm  bad  so  recently  befallen  them. 
About  eight  hours  after  this  visist,  the  eldest  had  some  fever^ 
which  was  very  soon  subdued  by  a  dose  of  the  sulpb.  noagne- 
siae.  The  other  two  had  no  fever  whilst  I  continued  to  at- 
tend  them,  which  was  for  two  consecutive  days  after  the  ac- 
cideot* 

Considering  the  great  length  of  time''^  tiie  three  restored 
patients  had  been  submersed  before  they  were  subjected  to 
the  operations  of  the  simple  means  employed  in  effecting  their 
resuscitation,  it  would  seem,  on  the  first  view  of  the  sub^ect^ 
that  some  superior  merit  should  be  ascribed  to  those  noeans, 
but  in  doing  that,  I  am  not  sure  we  should  be  entirely  free 
from  error.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  if  these  three 
subjects  had  been  of  9duU  age^  and  had  remained  tmder  zoater 
the  sam^ferigth  of  iime^  the  same  means  of  restmcik^^  hme 

been  used^  and  in  all  probabihty  without  such  signal  success  as 
attended  themr-rbecause,  aa  the  vital  principle  is  known  to  be 

♦  MoBt  of  the  respectable  authors  agree  that  "  when  a  pereoo  Las 
remained  above  fifteen  minutes  ander  water,  there  can  be  no  consi- 
derable hopes  of  lus  recovery."  The  instances  recorded  by  Tissot^ 
of  persons  having  '*  remained  mx  hourt  under  water,"  and  then  were 
"restored  to  life  by  the  heat  of  a  dung  hill,"  are  so  exoeediarly  im- 
probable, that  it  requires  a  great  stretch  of  crodulity  to  belief e  th^ 
true. 
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less  tenacious  in  adult  age  than  it  jis  in  eltreme  youtb,'^  it 
might  not,  under  the  hypothetical  circumstances  here  laid 
down,  be  able  to  preserve  itself  from  total  extinction — thus 
submersion  for  trpefUy-five  mmtdes  might  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
tinguish the  vital  principle  in  a  subject  of  adult  age,  when 
it  would  be  insufficient  to  extinguish  the  vital  principle  in  a 
very  young  subject,  by  reason  of  its  greater  tenacity.     From 
these  premises  I  am  ready  to  conclude,  that  the  happy  issue 
of  my  three  successful  cases,  was  more  (     *      *    *" 
vUcd  energies  of  the  youthful  subjects^  there 
traordinary  recuperative  powers,  than  t 
io  the  means  employed  in  effecting  their  n 
It  may  be  well  to  remark  in  this  plac 
subject  of  the  three  successjful  cases  .of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  was  restored  to  animation  first,  and  with  less  exer- 
tion than  either  of  the  other  two,  although  it  had  been  under 
water  a  few  minutes  the  longest*  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
next  youngest,  compa  red  with  the  eldest  of  the  three.     These 
facts  I  consider  as  in  some  degree  illustrating  and  establishing 
the  theory  which  I  have  nothing  more  than  hinted  at  in  this  ' 
comnmnicatioD* 


Art.  II. — Observaiiom  on  Fever  and  other  Diseases  of  the  Sottth 
and  WesL    By  Medicus. 

NO.  I. 

[The  following  communication  which  will  be  found  to  contain  sev- 
eni  animadversionB  on  the  of^nieiis  of  Uk>  distinguished  proles- 
sors  of  Transylvania  Univeisity,  is  fiom  the  pen  of  one  of  its 
own  graduates — respectable  in  society  and  in  the  profession-* 
who  prefers  to  have  it  published  anonymously.  We  see  no  reason 
for  refusiog  his  request. — ^fb.]  ,    « 

I  may  be  esteemed  irreverent  by  some,  because  of  my  un* 
willingness  to  accept  any  of  the  present  and  popular  opinions 

'^  <<  Children  display,"  says  Pcofessor  Chapman,  in  a  note  in  J  ames* 
Burns,  "  an  uncommon  tenacUy  of  life,  and  strength  of  constitution. 
They  often  snrvive  under  circumstances  which  destroy  adults.  They 
have  often  been  fbasd  Hving  at  the  breaaU  of  their  motbers  who  had 
perished  by  exposure  t9  qM.** 
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of  disease,  and  to  others  I  may  seem  arrogaDt,.wben  ofiering^ 
to  the  pCiblic  the  vievrs  which  I  entertain.     Were  I  here  to 
express  a  total  disregard  for  the  opinion  of  all  sucbtstt  suppose 
me  either  irreverent  or  arrogant,  I  should  at  once  defy  the 
creduloQS  and  the  majority  of  our  profession.     I  should  also 
act  insincerely.    These  men — the  credulous,  in  a  great  de- 
gree  give  the  ebb  and  flow  to  popular  opinion,  and  that  does 
much  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  law,  politics,  and  'theology. 
Popular  opinion  is  the  ancilytic  crucible,if  directed  by  science 
in  its  operation,  which  refines  all  theories  and  sanctions  or  con- 
'  demns  all  courses  and  All  customs.    It  has  long  since  conce- 
ded to  every  man,  the  privilege  of  publishing  his  views,  and 
science  claims  them  at  the  hands  of  her  votaries.    As  in  Phar- 
macy no  man  has  the  exclusive  right,  in  the  eye  of  philanthro- 
py, to  prepare  and  vend  any  particular  or  useful  compositioot 
so  in  medicine,  no  man  has  the  exclusive  right  to  the  quiet 
and  undivulged  enjoyment  of  any  views  connected  wiUi  his^ 
profession. 

All  theories  of  the  present  day  should  be  considered  a» 
common  stock,  the  proceeds  of  which  all  are  equally  enfitled 
to  receive  or  reject  They  are  but  flowers  blooming  on  by- 
gone  hypothesies,  and  these  but  the  scions  of  others,  ante- 
cedent to  themselves;  which  but  for  the  loss  of  an  occasional 
sprout,  might  be  traced  back  to  the  days  before  the  deluge. 
Time,  however,  has  gathered  such  into  her  storehouse  as  are 
unnecessary  for  our  improvement. 

Having  said  this  much  about  our  mutual  dependence  and 
claims  upon  each  other,  and  of  the  propriety  of  esteeming  all 
theories  and  all  facts  as  common  stock,  I  hope  not  to  be 
accused  of  plagiarism.  Whatever  the  reader  may  discover 
herein,  which  he  himself  has  seen  elsewhere,  I  willingly  con- 
Tess  is  not  my  own.    To  it  I  set  up  no  claims. 

Before  entering  into  the  main  design  of  this  paper,  I  would 
remark  that  Health  is  the  great  object  of  our  profession. 
That  this  depends  upon,  or  is  the  result  of  the  sound  and 
normal  action  of  all  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  every 
organ  and  tissue  of  the  body*  Life  is  the  ooAterial  agent 
which  gives  power  and  activity  to  those  divisions  aad  tissuefc 
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A  well  balanced  stat^  of  atmospheric  air,  is  what  affords  the 
raost  adequate  and  the  most  necessary  amount  of  this  mat' 
ter."^  A  propierlj  regulated  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  af- 
fdrding  to  each  individual  its  requisite  qiumhtm  of  life  or 
vitality,  and  this  acting  in  sound  organs  and  tissues,  consti- 
tutes health,  and  is  the  natural  condition  of  the  hodj.  This 
is  the  condition  -in  which  we  were  created  originally,  and 
which  most  usually  obtains  at  our  birth.  The  condition  of 
health  is  the  positive  and  natural  state  of  the  system,  h  is 
the  active  and  motive  condition  of  the  body.  Disease  is  the 
xinnatural,  inactive,  immotive,  and  negative  state.  Health 
is  natural.  Disease  the  reverse  or  the  opposite.  Whatever 
is  the  reverse  or  opposite  to  nature,  cannot  really  and  posi- 
tively exist.  Disease  then  is  not  an  actual  condition  of  the 
body  in  el  per  se.  It  is  parasitical,  and  depends  upon  a  ne-  . 
gative,  or  the  absence  of  health  for  its  prevalence;  just  as 
darkness  prevails  when  light  is  extinguished,  or  as  we  become 
cold  when  heat  is  removed  from  us.  As  light  may  vary,  from 
the  splendid  brilliancy  of  mid-day,  to  absolute  darkness;  as 
caloric  may  range  in  degree  from  the  mountain  melting  heat 
of  Enceladus'  breath  to  the  congelation  of  mercury,  so  health 
may  prevail  from  the  point  of  giving  centrifugal  and  centri- 
petal action  to  the  proper  tissues  of  the  system,  down  to  ab- 
solute  and  entire  extinction.  Were  it  not  for  the  climatorial 
vicissitudes,  whether  dependent  on  different  degrees  of  tem- 
perature or  miasmatic  pharmics  I  will  not  here  enquire,  and 
for  the  wear-of  all  ponderable  matter,  health  would  be  per- 
petual and  old  age  ohiversal.  Accident  would  be  the  only  out* 
let  to  life.  Inasmuch  as  we  can  neither  regulate  the  air  nor  give 
perpetuity  to  matter,  it  is  proper  next  for  us  to  enquire  into 
die  causes  which  produce  a  departure  from  health  or  a  preva- 
lence of  disease.    1  do  not  intend  so  much  to  investigate  the 

*  In  some  future  hour  I  shall  pen  an  essay  designed  to  establish,  fint 
the  truth  of  Life's  being  a  material  agent ;  second,  that  it  is  impon.- 
derable ;  third,  that  it  n  originally  communicated  to  us  by  cmr  parents 
and  subsequently  derived  from  the  atmosphere ;  fourth,  that  it  may 
and  does  exist  in  a  latent  as  well  as  an  active  condition;  and  lastly, 
ihatit  isthe  same  in  mafi«  and  in  vegetable9* 
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cD»racier  oi  me  impreBsive  cause,  as  lo  ascenaiD  me  uoiqaitj 
of  the  prinutive  impression  and  its  effects,  as  a  cause  of  future 
symptoiDS  and  inconvenience* 

Alinost  any  of  the  popular  works  on  the  theory  of  ferer 
afibrds  satis&ctory  refutatioo  of  the  former  opiniocis  and  theo- 
ries of  disease;  bat  in  the  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of 
Professor  Cooke,  of  Transyhrania,  nay  be  seen  the  most  ex- 
tensive expofiitioA'of  old  opinions  that  I  have  met  with«  Not 
choosing  here  to  notice  parllculariy  many  of  those  to  whicii 
I  have  given  reference,  I  shaH  advert  to  some  composing  the 
stock  upon  which  the  professor  has  engrafted  his  own  theory. 
Hippocrates  make^^  disease  to  consist  in  an  undue  proportion 
of  phlegm,  blood,  bile,  and  Mack  bile."  Sylvius  says  **that 
the  cause  of  every  continual  fever  is  choler  or  lympha  (under 
which  I  comprehend  the  juice  of  the  pancreas,  and  spittle  it- 
self, inasmirch  as  they  are  carried  to  the  heart)  both  vitioos 
and  raising  an  efierveney  m  the  right  ventricle  of  the  hearty 
whence  the  pulse  is  continually  produced  more  frequentJ" 
Dr.  Browne  Langrish,  in  bis  Practice  of  Physic^  says,  **0b- 
structioQS  are  generally  formed  in  the  last  series  of  the  ves- 
sels, or  in  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  sanguine  aiid  iympba- 
tic  arteries,  and  always  arise  from  excess  in  the  diameter  of 
obstructing  matter,  above  that  of  the  canal  through  which  it 
ought  to  flow."  ^  When  any  of  the  juices  stagnate  in  their 
resfiective  vessels,  or  lie  out  of  the  verge  of  circulation,  they 
will  ferment  and  turn  putrid  from  an  Intestine  and  fermen- 
tative motion,  occasioned  partly  by  the  heat  of  the  body^ 
and  partly  by  the  heterogcnity  of  their  constitutive  parts." 
^^The  blood  in  a  state  of  health  is  a  smooth  demulcent  Kquor 
whose  globules,  both  of  the  red  and  serous  parts,  are  spheri- 
cal and  polished;  but  whenever  the  natural  forms  of  the  com* 
ponent  parts  are  broken  and  destroyed,  they  must  necessarily 
become  angular,  acrid,  and  pungent,  and  thereby  noore  or  less 
introduce  an  acrimonious  quality  which  will  v>eaken  and  des* 
troy  the  vital  powers." 

**A  disease,"  says  Sydcnhan>, "  Is  no  more  thai?  a  vigorous 
•effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  morbific  matter  which  arises 
cither  from  such  particles  of  the  air  as  having  a  disagreement 
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with  the  juices,  insinuatlDg  themselves  into  the  body,  and 
mixing  with  the  blood,  taint  the  whole  iiaine^  or  from  differ- 
ent kinds  of  iermentations  and  putrefactions  of  humors  de- 
tained too  long  in  the  body,  for  want  of  its  being  able  to  dis- 
charge and  digest  them  on  account  of  their  too  large  bulk  or 
unsuitable  nature." 

Our  illustrious  Rush  says  <^From  the  (acts  and  analogies 
•which  have  been  mentioned,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the 
common  forms  of  fever  are  occasioned  simply  by  irregular  ac- 
tion or  convulsion  in  the  blood  vessels.  This  irregular  action 
is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is  seated  in  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
blood  vessels  themselves.  The  second  consists  in  an  irregu- 
lar distribution  of  blood  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly to  the  brain,  lungs,  liver,  and  spl 

Professor  Cooke  makes  cold  and  mia 
blood,  to  change  the  color*  of  the  skin 
tions,  and  the  remote  cause  of  fever  to 
of  the  heart 

The  opinion  of  Sylvius  that  fever  dep 
condition  of  the  lymph  and  choler;  of  La  _ 
tents  of  the  sanguine  and  lymphatic  vessels,  when  they  stag- 
nate will  become  putrid,  and,  necessarily,  angular,  acrid,  and 
pungent,  producing  an  acrimonious  quality  whi(ih  will  zoeahen 
and  destroy  the  vital  powers;  of  Sydenham  that  disagreeing 
particles  of  the  air  mix  with  the  juices  and  taint  the  blood ; 
of  Rush  that  fevers  are  occasioned  by  an  irregular  action  or 
convulsion  of  the  vessels;  and  of  Codke  that  the  rcfliote  cau- 
ses of  fever,  cold  and  miasma,  produce  dark  Mood,  yellow- 
skin,,  and  green  stools,  are  all  kindred  branches  of  the  same 
family  and  are  all  wrong.    They  make  disease  to  consist  in 
one  of  the  effects  of  itself.    The  blood  and  the  juices  are 
with  them,  all  wofully  disordered;  but  how  they  come  so,  or 
by  what  process  is  produced  the  yellow  skin,  green  stools, 
black  blood,  or  what  cause*  an  undue  proportion  of  phlegm, 
hlood,  bile,  and  black  bile,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.     On  this 
subject  Dr.  Cooke  of  Transylvania,  is  as  mute  as  Hippocrates 
of  Cos.     But  more  of  **  Cooke  on  the  theory  of  fever,"  pre- 
sently. 

No.  X.  2 


Profenor  Caldwell's  opinion  of  fever  is  a  corruption  of 
Sydenham's.  But  reod  4iim.  ^  Tbo  olennents  of  (ever  afford 
incontestible  evidence  of  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  hu- 
man system,  and  shew  fevers  to  be  nothing  but  an  eflbrt  of 
those  powers  to  restore  health.^    Elements  of  Fever^  sec.  11. 

^Ffom  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  or  whatever  course  it 
may  pursue  in  beconuhg  so,  fever  when  formed  is  a  di&ease4>f 
the  whole  system.  It  invadea  the  head,  the  trunk,  and  the  ex-* 
tremities,  deranging  there  the  Serves,  the  muscles,  the  skin^ 
the  chylopoietic  organs,  and  the  glandular  system  generally. 
It  injures  also  the  brain  and  deranges  of  course  the  intellec- 
tual functions,"    Ibid,  sec.  III. 

^ Fever  is  nothing  but  an  eflbrt  of  nature  to  restore  health. 
Fever  is  a  disease  of  the  whole  system.^'  Disease  is  sickness. 
Sickness  of  the  whole  system  is  here  turned  into  a  physician^ 
and  is  making  efforts  to  restore  health,  or  to  destroy  itself. 
In  these  restorative  efforts  it  will  invade  the  head,  the  trunk, 
and  the  extremities,  and  derange  the  nerves,  the  muscles,  the 
skin,  and  all  the  highly  vitalized  tissues  of  the  system.  It 
must  injure  the  brain  too,  or  its  ultimate  object, — to  restore 
health, — cannot  be  affected.  Then  as  fever  is  a  physician 
and  only  at  time&  needs  a  little  adscititious  aid,  our  duty  plain- 
ly is  to  help  it  to  invade  the  whole  system,  to  derange  the 
nerves  and  chylopoietic  organs,  and  to  injure  the  brain.  This 
is  cbofessedly  no  difficult  task. 

Rec6&cile  these  paragraphs  to  science,  and  it  only  is  neces- 
sary, to  thei^toration  of  health  that  we  should  assist  the  ele- 
ments of  fever,  Qrst  to  invade  the  whole  system ;  secondly  to  de- 
range the  nerves,  the  heart,  and  the  absorbents.  This  amounts 
to  active  convalescence.  The  last  indication  in  this  course  is 
just  to  injure  the  brain  a  little  and  suspend  further  attendance^ 
But  I  mM  return  to  the  **  Theory  of  Fever,^'  by  Dr.  Cooke. 
♦'The  remote  cause  off^^ver  (miasma) does  not  produce  its 
first  efi*ects  upon  (he  stomach.  It  all^cts  (first)  the  color  of 
the  blood  of  every  person  exposed  to  its  operation,  and  with 
this  the  color  of  the  skin  and  passages."  **  Black  blood  does 
not  stimulate  the  left  ventricle  cff  the  heart  like  scarlet  blood/' 
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Blackness  of  the  blood  and  tbe  consequent  weakness  of  tho 
heart  is  the  effect  of  miasma* 

It  would  at  least  i^ave  been  satisfactory,  for  the  doctor  to 
have  said  by  what  mean»  or  what  process  the  blood,  the  skin, 
and  the  passages  were  changed  in  their  color*  Is  it  his  opinion 
that  the  putrefactive  process  of  vegetation  yields  to  tLe  air 
a  quantity  of  gallic  acid,  and  that  tl)i»  acid  ^insinuates  itself 
into  the  juices  which  are  stagnated  and  without  the  sphere 
of  active  circulation,'^  unites  with  the  iron  of  the  blood  and 
thus  forms  ink  or  produces  the  dark  colour^  I  regret  that 
he  did  not  explain  the  manner  of  its  production* 

^  Black  blood  does  not  stimulate  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart  like  scarlet  blood,  and  therefore  the  heart  is  weakened*" 
^The  remote  causes  of  fever,  cold  and  miasma  weaken  the 
action  of  the  heart*"  "The  rennote  cause  of  fever  will  black- 
en the  blood."  Why  this  confuuon*  Here  the  black  blood 
is  made  to  weaken  the  action  of  the  heart;  here  also  the  re- 
mote cause  of  fever  is  made  to  weaken  the  action  of  the 
heart;  and  further  the  remote  cause  of  fever  will  blacken 
the  blood*  In  tlie  proposition  we  see  two  efieets,  a  weakened 
heart,  and  black  blood  fronoi  one  (the  remote)  cause,  and  in 
them  we  see  two  causes,  black  blood  and  miasma,  produce 
one  effect,  weakened  action  of  the  heart*  If  capable  '^cog' 
noscere  causas  rerum,"  why  this  confusion  f  That  black  blood 
does  not  stimulate  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  like  scarlet 
Mood,  is  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Goodwin, "  who  aftend* 
ed  carefully  to  the  changes  in  the  color  of  the  bloody  and  in  ' 
the  corresponding  contractions  in  the  left  auricle  and  ventriirie 
of  the  heart*  In  all  the  examples,  he  observed,  that  wh^o  the 
blood  which  passed  into  the  left  auricle  was  florid,  the  auricle 
and  ventricle  contracted  strongly,  and  the  circulation  went 
on  as  in  health,  but  when  the  blood  began  to  put  on  a  shade 
of  brown  the  contractions  were  diminished,  and  when  it  was 
black  the  contractions  ceased*" 

The  result  of  these  experiments  is  what  might  have  been 
predicted*  The  slow  and  diminished  action  of  the  hevt 
are  not  the  effect  of  black  or  brown  blood,  but  they  were 
produced,  or  both  occurred  *  from  the  injuiy  done  to  the 
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anioiaL  As  tne  neait  Decame  leeoie  in  consequence  ot  me 
shock  sustained  by  tbe  nenrous  system,  the  injury  being  so 
great  as  not  to  admit  of  a  reactive  eflbrt,  the  heart  was  ren- 
dered, in  common  with  the  whole  body,  quite  feeble,  unable  ta 
propel  the  blood  to  the  capillaries,  and  they  also,  injured  in 
their  powers^  were  ineffectual  in  their  endeavours  to  perform 
on  it  their  own  peculiar  office,  or  to  send  it  to  the  lungs 
through  the  veins  more  effectually  to  be  aerated  or  vitalized, 
hence  its  blackness.  As  the  blood  became  brown  or  dark,  tbe 
powers  of  nature  were  sinking;  and  as  it  was  made  black  tbe 
heart  ceased  to  contract;  not  because  the  blood  was  black, but 
because  the  animal  was  dead.  All  experiments  which  are  in 
their  effects  so  absolute,  as  to  preyent  reaction,  produce  deatb, 
and  w;hich  give  but  a  short  time  between  the  experiment  and 
death,  I  imagine  will  give  rise, as  an  effect  antecedent  to  tbe 
final  end,  to  the  blackness  of  blood*  In  what  manner,  more  et 
fectually,  this  is  brought  about  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

^  Black  blood  weakens  the.  action  of  the  heart.  If  an  ac* 
cumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava^^mounts  to  that  degree 
which  gives  rise  to  a  convulsive  agitation  of  the  body,  as  in 
ague,  whereby  all  the  veins  are  compressed,  and  the  blood 
urged  vdiemently  to  the  heart,  that  organ  excited  by  an  in* 
creased  quantity  of  its  natural  stimulus  to  increased  action^, 
filb  the  arteries,,  &c J' 

Accumulations  in  the  vena  cava  are  always  of  black  blood; 
black  blood  weakens  the  hearts  action;  black  btoodis  the 
natural  stimulus  to  the  heart,  and  will,  when  in  increased 
quantity,  exciie  the  heart  to  an  increased  action.  Now  be  it 
remembered,  that  the  Professor  in  writing  of  black  blood,  al- 
ways means  that  blood  which  is  changed  firom  a  healthy,  to  an 
unnatural  color,  by  the  remote  cause  of  fever.  If  a  small 
amount  of  black  bh^  will  have  an  enfeebling  effect  upon  the 
heart's  action,  what  wUl  an  increased  quantity  of  tfie  same 
stimulus  do?  Assuredly  an  immediate  suspension  will  be  ef- 
fected in  its  action.  If  the  superior  extremities  of  a  laborer 
be  fastened  with  a  twine,  it  in  some  degree  interferes  with  tbe 
use  and  power  of  exercising  them,  but  bind  him  with  a  strong 
cord  hand  and  foot,  and  his  manipulating  capacity  is  wonder^ 
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fully  increased !  If  the  idea  convejed  bj  the  Professor  is  not 
tantamount  to  this,  I  egregiously  misunderstand  him;  and  if 
it  be  not  heterodoxi  I  misunderstand  the  subject.  It  Is  not 
entirely  clear  to  me  either,  bow  black  blood  in  the  vena  cava 
should  be  the  natural  stimulus  to  the  heart.  If  the  natural 
stimulus,  why  bring  about  ^n  enfeebled  action,  or  why  pro- 
duce an  excited  or  increased  action?  It  is  represented  as 
producing  both.  Neither  weakened  nor  increaRed  action  is 
the  natural  action,  and  if  the  stimulus  be  natural,  and  the  or* 
gan  natural,  why  an  action  contrary  to  nature? 

^The  heart  after  long  and  violent  exercise  is  disposed  to 
relax  its  elSforts,  the  accumulation  of  bla^k  blood,  continually 
increasing  whilst  the  heart  is  resting,  gets,  during  rest,  renew* 
ed  vigor,  and  the  necessary  supply  of  stimulus  having  come 
to  hand,  it  forthwith  begins  to  increase  its  action:"  notwith- 
standing the  accumulated  and  black  blood  as  well  as  the  re- 
mote cause  are  both  present,  and  both  have  a  direct  tenden- 
cy to  weaken  its  action. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  believe,  that  a  few  glasses  of  good 
Port  wine  will  increase  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  that  as 
many  pints  will  produce  death ;  but  is  it  so,  that  a  debilitating 
power  will,  when  applied  in  an  increased  volume,  produce 
any  other  effect  but  that  of  greater  weakness? 

The  doctor  in  Iiis  essay  on  fever  apprehends  no  danger  in 
the  stage  of  excitement.  That  is  aU  well  enough.  In  the 
apyrexia,  however,  the  sjfstem  is  in  peril.  Then  it  is,  that 
congestions  take  place;  that  the  stagnant  juices  take  on  an 
intestine  and  fermentative  motion;  become  putrid,  and  turn 
black.  And  yet  in  his  papers  on  autumnal  fevers,  his  cura- 
tive measures  are  all  directed  to  the  stage  of  excitement. 
He  wishes  them  to  operate  in  the  active  stage  of  fever.  His 
evacuants,  one  drachm,  half  ounce,  and  ounce  doses  of  cal- 
omel, or  a  tablespoonful  of  cathartic  pills,  must  be  given  at 
such  a  time,  as  will  cause  the  black,  green,  and  yellow  con- 
sistent excreta  to  pass  in  (he  active  stage  of  fever.  When 
he  bleeds  at  all,  it  is  done  in  the  active  stage  of  fever.  He 
deprecates  the  idea  of  blisters  in  the  cold  stage,  hates  si- 
napisms, scorns  tonics,  and  revdlts  at  stimulants.    When  he 
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can  do  any  thing  in  the  stage  of  excitement  he  does  nothiog 
in  the  stage  of  depression.  It  wouU,  according  to  the  Tiew 
which  I  entertain,  seem  more  scientific,  if  but  one  stage  ad- 
^  mits  of  danger,  to  direct  oq^  attention  to  the  cohditioo  liable  to 
produce  or  bring  on  injury,  so  that  the  system  may  be  sustain- 
ed and  mischief  avoided.  If  all  the  peril,  is  in  the  cold  stage 
or  remission;  if  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  is  what  re- 
lieves the  engorgement,  the  iatal  accumulation  in  ttie  vena 
cava;  why  permit  the  cold  stage  to  occur?  why  not  keep  the 
heart  and  arteries  actively  and  constantly  engaged,  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  some  known  and  powerful  stimulus,  and  thus 
prevent  an  accumulation,  and  at  once  cure* the  patient? 

The  Professor^  in  his  willingness  to  exterminate  all  sympa- 
thetic communication  or  associated  action,  seems  toliave  for- 
gotten that  the  human  body  was  possessed  of  any  thing  but 
a  heart,  arteries,  venous  cavities,  black  blood,  and  consistent 
passages:  with  him  there  is  no  secreting  organ  bnt  the  liver — 
no  secretion  vitiated  but  the  secretion  of  bile.  The  lungs, 
the  skin,  and  the  kidneys  are  consigned,  all  together,  to  ino- 
tility.  He  regards  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  ioh 
portant  organs.  From  the  contempt  with  which  he  treats  the 
nervous  tissue,  he  might  be  presumed  as  ignorant  ofit,a8  be  ti 
actually  unmindful.  The  skin  and  the  lungs  being  organs  of 
such  magnitude,  both  as  regards  their  use  and  diffusion,  and 
the  nervous  tissue  being  co-extensive  with  them  in  their  am- 
plitude, and  these  being  the  parts  directly  and  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  operative  power  of  the  vis  nooeiiff,  it  seenos  a  lit- 
tle strange,  that  the  heart,  the  blood,  and  the  liver,  should  be 
the  camps  first  besieged  by  our  enemy.  And  unless  informed 
how  the  miasm  or  cold,  can  disorder  these  interior  parts,  widh 
out  first  injuring  those  through  which  it  passes,  1  fear  I  shall 
continue  to  doubt  the  fact  Until  convinced  that  the  remote 
cause  is  endowed  with  jbl  iadus  erudUm  or  an  elective  power, 
so  incredulous  am  I  by  nature,  that  I  must  remain  sceptical  of 
its  capacity ^rj/  to  disturb  the  inward  parts  of  the  system. 

According  to  the  views  which  I  have  entertained  for  five  or 
«ix  years,  (the  pei  iod  through  which  I  have  pursued  the  active 
business  of  my  profession)  tike  skin  and  the  lungs  possess  the 
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power  to  aerate  or  vitalize  the  blood.  This  they  are  eaabled  to 
do,  by  the  assistance  or  presence  of  a  sound  and  well  balanced 
nervous  tissue.    The  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  lungs  aisd  the 
perspirable  matter  of  the  skin,  are  equally  secreted  from  the 
blood,  by  their  respective  organs,  and  together  with  the  urine, 
they  are  as  equally  excrementitious,  for  they  are  deleterious 
when  retained.    In  health  the  skin,  the  lungs,  and  the  kidneys 
perform  more  excrementitious  labor,  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
system.    The  suspension  of  their  labor  may  be  affected  by 
the  application  of  marsh  poison,  (if  there  be  such  a  thing,) 
by  cold,  by  heat,  or  by  angr  thing  which  has  the  power  of  inju- ' 
ring  the  nervous  system.    Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  system  used 
by  the  body  to  give  signs  of.  impressive  action,  both  to  the  in- 
dividual impressed  and  to  the  physician;  as  the  various  secre- 
tions of  the  body  depend  for  their  proper  and  correct  produc- 
tion upon  a  well  and  sound  condition  of  their  respective  organs  ; 
as  each:  organ  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  tissues ;  as  the  ner- 
vous and  vascular  tissues  pervade  every  organ;  as  the  skin 
and  lungs  are  always  exposed  first  to  the  influence  of  noxious 
agents;  as  all  active  general  disorders  commence  with  a  sense 
of  coldness;  as  coldness  is  one  of  the  invariable  concomitants 
of  the  class  of  diseases  called  neuroses,  I  infer  that  the  pri- 
mary diseased  action  occurs  in  the  nerves. 

In  another  number  of  the  We«^tem  Journal,  I  shall  say  what 
nerves  are  first  disordered ;  what  causes  the  cold  fit  of  disease ; 
account  for  the  blackness  of  blood,  and  consider  its  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  reaction.  This  will  prepare  the 
way  for  the  explanation  of  the  pathology  of  the  prevalent  dis- 
eases of  the  South  and  West,  and  the  correct  mode  of  treat- 
ment 
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(COKCLUDSD.) 

We  resume  the  analysis  of  this  interestiDg  work.' 
Lecture  28th,  the  first  of  the  2d  volume,  hegins  widi  acd* 
dents  of  the  shoulder  joint;  which  from  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence,  not  less  (ban  the  importance  of  the  parts 
affected,  deserve  the  gravest  consideration.  Admitting,  more- 
over, of  little  delay,  there  is  no  time  to  send  to  a  distance  ftr 
one  who  maj  have  made  surgery  a  special  object  of  atten- 
tion, and  every  physician,  therefore,  should  be  prepared  to 
treat  them  on  the  most  approved  principles. 

Fractured  Clavicle.  No  bone  is  naore  easily  rednced: 
none  more  difficult  to  retain  in  its  proper  place.  Those  who 
have  used  the  roller  of  Desault,  must  have  found  its  applica- 
tion attended  with  difficulties,  which,  in  reference  to  its  reten- 
tion, are  still  greater.  The  bandage  of  Boyer  has  seemed  to 
us,  on  the  whole,  more  simple  and  efficacious;  but  even  this 
cannot  always,  in  private  practice,  where  patients  take  great 
locomotive  liberties  and  are  often  impatient  under  everj  kind 
of  compression,  be  easily  kept  adjusted.  Disappointed  in 
iheir  expectations,  and  fatigued  by  the  reapptications  that 
generally  become  necessary,  many  practitioners  have  dis- 
pensed with  both;  and  contented  themselves  with  mereij 
placing  the  arm  in  a  short  sling,  a  method  which  in  fact  an: 
swers  very  well,  except  in  females  where  all  deformty  should 
of  course,  as  far  as  possible,  be  prevented. 

The  bandage  preferred  by  Mr.  A.  and  used  in  St.  Barthof  • 
omew%  appears  (for  he  describes  it  loosely)  to  be  the  same 
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with  that  employed  in  Gay's  hospital,  and  figured  by  Sir  Ast- 
!ey  Cooper,  in  his  work  on  Dislocations,  iind  on  Fractures  of 
th«  Joints.  Its  application  may  be  seen  in  the  following  plate 
copied  from  Sir  Astley's  valuable  treatise. 


ir 


The  clayicle  is  liable  to  Dt^locatioiy  at  both  its  extreniir 
ties,  b^it  the  sternal  is  far  oftener  displaced  than  the  scapular* 
The  treatment  is  the  same  as  when  the  bone  is  fractured* 

Mr.  A.  here  takes  occasion  to  advise  his  pupils  to  examine 
^accidents  with  gentleness:''  an  admonition  which  may  with 
great  propriety  be  extended  to  the  practitiopers  of  this  coun- 
try. We  have  often  been  shocked  at  witnessing  the  oafeel- 
ing  energy,  with  which  surgeons  prosecute  their  examinations 
of  parts  in  a  lacerated  or  morbidly  sensible  state.  They  act 
as  though  the  ultknaie  relief  ought  to  reconcile  their  patients 
fo  tfie  hardieit  manipulatioiis.  These^  however,  they  had 
better  reserve  for  the  dead  subject;  where  tiiey  cannot  excite 
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inflammatiODi  nor  aggravate  cnac  spasmoaic  acooa  oi  toe 
muscles,  which  so  often  constitutes  the  main  difficalfy  to  be 
overcome.  We  know  of  no  duties  in  the  discharge  of  wbicb, 
it  is  more  commendaMe  to  conjoin  the  suaviter  in  modo  with 
tiiefofiiier  in  re  than  those  of  our  profe^on,  for  die  fibdn 
reason,  that  in  i&ost  cases  the  9k\i  suaviler  is  directly  calcula- 
ted to  appease  the  irritation,  which  it  is  the  object  of  our  art 
to  subdue. 

The  CoRAcoiD  Process  maj  be  fractured.  In  this  case 
^jrou  must  turn  the  band  round,  bring  the  elbow  and  dioul- 
der  a  httle  forward, and  bend  the  arm  across  the  breast;  then 
no  motion  will  disturb  the  process,  and  in  due  time  a  union 
will  take  place." 

Dislocation  qf  the  os  Humeri.  Our  authpr  has  never 
seen  a  dislocation  of  this  bone  either  upwards  or  directly  £m^ 
wards  or  backwards.  The  common  dislocation  is  where  it 
^bursts  the  orbicular  ligament  below  and  slips  out  of  the 
socket"  But  after  being  ^us  displaced,  if  the  external  vio- 
lence be  great,  tlie  head  of  the  bone  may  take  a  direction 
forward  under  the  pectoral  muscle^  or  backwards  under  the 
latissimtis  dorsi.  When  the  head  of  the  bone  is  lodged  under 
the  clavicle,  it.returhs  to  its  socket  v^ithout  a  noise  or  any  per- 
ceptible jar,  so  that  the  our^eon  cannot  always  be  sensible 
himself  of  the  moment  when  it  is  reduced.  Of  this  we  have 
ourselves,  met  with  one  example. 

In  attempting  to  reduce  an  ordinary  dislocation«of  this  bone, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ^  talp^  tiv^  pri^scles  off  ()ieir 
gns^rd*  The  patient's  attention  should  be  divert  fr^  thein 
and  occiypied  on  some  other  subj^t?  It  is  t(^  irritable  state 
of  tb^  muscles  that;  opposes,  the  reducti(tfi. 

«I  have,  says  Mr.  A.  reduced  several  dislocations  myself,  by  a 
sort  of  legerdemain.  I  should,  in  that  case,  say  to  a  patient,  I  do 
Mt  taK>w  what  is  the  matter  with  ypnrann,-  Imtyouhdd  it  so  tight- 
ly I  cannot  ipov^  it;  cai^ot  you  leave  yoqr  elbow  to  met  I  vi^ 
not  buTt  it^  let  me  move  it  Oh!  now  you  are  holding  it.  Does 
the  motion  bun  jouf  No,it^»nnot  do  that.  Well  then,  when  you 
have  got  tke  patient  to  let  you  do  this,  you  have  only  to  esgage  llis 
mind  with  aoiMlhiiig jv other-^aad tkm k  w/Mngmm \i£e^  # 
engage  his  qaf^  tbm  to  talk  tOih^,  about. Ibfi  wf^  ia  wUoh  be 
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met  with  tl)e  accident, — and  then  you  have  only  to  pudi  it  in!  Novr 
if  you  do  this,  you  make  a  lever  of  the  bone,  applying  the  prop  at 
the  same  time. 

I  stated  that  a  dislocated  jaw  was  to  be  reduced  on  this  principle;, 
but  1  said  I  ffould  not  at  t^t  time  explain  it.  If  yon  move  a  pa- 
tient's elbow  upward  and  downward,  backward  and  ibrward,even  to 
a  considerable  extent,  without  putting  any  prop  near  to  the  head  of 
the  bone,  what  do  you  dot  Seeming  to  do  much  you  do  nothing  at 
all ;  the  bone  does  not  move  one  jot  from  its  situation.  Bat  suppose 
I  put  a  prop  near  to  tlie  head  of  the  bone,  and  raise  the  head  of  the 
bone,  then  1  raise  the  head  into  the  socket.  This  is  making  a  lever 
of  the  bone  itself,  applying  the  prop  as  near  to  the  head  to  be  raised 
ts  possible,  in  order  to  increase  the  length  of  the  lever  in  applying 
the  power  to  the  other  end.  Well,  I  say,  if  you  can  cet  a  person  on* 
his  guard  in  this  manner,  you  have  just  to  put  your  hand  up^to  the 
head  of  tlie  bone,  depress  the  elbow,  and  it  instantly  goes  in.  But  do 
not  believe  that  you  will  often  succeed  in  this. 

Well,  suppose  you  cannot  elude  their  vigilance,  (that  of  the  mus- 
cles,) and  1  say  it  is  not  be  expected;  nobody,  who  kne^  how  alert 
the  muscles  are,  would  undertake  it.^  Well  then  you  must  overcome 
their  power.  And  how  are  you  to  do  this  ?  Not  foici biy — y^ur  con- 
duct must  be  governed  by  certain  known  laws.  You  must  be  ac- 
quainted' with  the  action  of  muscles.  Muscles  have  great  power, 
but  no  muscle  can  actih  a  moderate  degree  unremittingly. 

Well,  you  haveio  togage  the  attention,  and  then  you  have  to  pull ; 
yet  you  do  not  pull  them  violently,  or  in  a  way  to  create  alarm  or 
opposition.  I  should  always  be  inclined  to  sa^  to  a  patient,  *  Upon 
my  life  you  hold  your  arm  so  tightly — if  you  would  but  give  way — 
only  yield  a  little,  and  the  thing  would  be  dqne.'  Now  I  speak  of  a 
eade  where  it  tssiniple,  n^r  the  cup,  and  where  yoit  have  simply  to 
draw  it.  As  to  using  tackle  and  pulleys^  and  so  on,  in  ia  ea^  of  this 
kind,  I  laugh  at  it  It  seems  like  breaking  a  butterfly  on  a  wljeel. 
You  have  only  to  make  a  man  fast  round  a  bed-post,  or  something 
of  that  sbi-t,  put  a  napkia  lound  him  and  pull ;  pul)  so  as  you  will 
not  soon  be  weary  df  pulling.  If  you  set  persons  to  pull  in  a  viGH 
lent  manner  they  set  tired^  and  the  patient  gets  tired.  Thai  thejr 
tug,  then  they  slaci  a  little.  Then  they  pull,  then  they  slack  a  little 
again;  and  in  this  way  they  never  will  succeed.  Oh!  it  is  such  a 
regular  puU-baker  pull-devil  concern,  it  is  quite  shocking.*' — pp.  10 
—12. 

When  the  head  of  the  bone  is  driven  under  the  pectoral 
muscles  and  lies  nearly  in  contact  with  the  clavicle — 

f*I  never  then  would  attempt  to  undertake  to  reduce  it  without 
having  pulleys,  tackles,  and  every  sort  of  machinery  at  hand^  such 
as  should  ensure  my  success.  And  the  way  to  do  it  is  this : — You 
must  have  a  cord,  snnounded  with  tow,  and  afterwards  sewed  up  in 
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lettfaer  x>t  clotti ;  loop  it  sulticieDtly  to  slip  oTer  tbo  sliouuter^  bnnf  it 
against  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  and  bind  the  Bcapala  up^ 
In  short,  you  roake  a  sort  of  pad,  such  as  people  wear  who  carry  pai» 
on  their  heads.  Then  you  have  straps  coming  from  the  pad,  which 
should  be  fixed  in  the  wall  with  four  screws;  but  let  the  sttaps  be 
very  far  qnurt,  otherwise  you  wm^ld  squeeze  the  patieni'^s  body;  and 
let  them  be  fixed  so  as  not  to  impede  tb^  bead  of  the  bone  coming 
into  its  socket.  Then  by  pulling  at  the  elbow  you  will  bring  it  into 
its  socket  The  best  way  is  to  pat  some  bufi'  leather  round  the  el- 
bow, and  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  it,  by  nalpng  a 
half  bitch,  or  dove  hitch  as  the  sailors  call  it.  When  this  is  put 
round  over  the  buff  leather,  one  of  the  ends  will  draw  and  the  other 
will  TkoU  The  one  will  wedge  or  jam,  and  you  draw  the  other  as 
tight  as  you  please.  What  does  it  signify  if  you  should  stop  the 
circulation?  It  does  not  signify  for  the  moment.  You  jput  on  two 
half  hitches,  and  puU  the  bone  down  to,  or  under  the  socket,  to- 
wards the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  and  take  great  care  that  the 
extension  be  unremitting.  Now,  under  these  circumstances,  as  soon 
as  the  nmscles  are  engaged  in  resistance,  you  say  to  the  patient,  K>h, 
sir^  you  are  holding— you  are  q^sing,  there  is  nothing  that  will 
hurt  you ;  do  give  way,  do  yield  a  little;*  and  as  the  muscles  become 
weary,  you  find  the  head  of  the  bone  to  come  further  and  furthet 
from  under  the  pectoral  muscle;  and,  if  you  are  using  puUies,  yon 
say  to  the  patient,  'Just  half  an  inch  more,  sir;  just  half  an  inch 
roore.^  Then,  when  it  is  below  the  socket,  good  may  be  done  by 
putting  a  prop  under  the  head  of  the  bone  and  depressing  the  elbow« 
You  may,  with  your  own  hands,  use  this  expedient  for  reducing  the 
IxMie.    I  never  fidled  but  in  oae  case.^'— p.  13. 

Dislocations  may  be  reduced  after  ^  consideraUe  time* 
The  adhesion  of  the  torn  ligaments  to  the  sorrounding  parts,. 
is  what  opposes  their  reduction.  If  upon  appl^g  a  mode- 
rate force  for  some  time  the  head  of  the  bone  is  not  found 
to  move,  all  further  attempts  should  be  given  up.  As  to 
bleeding,  ttie  warm  bath,  and  other  relaxing  measures,  Mr. 
A.  condemns  them,  as  unnecessarj  to  the  abatement  of  mus- 
cular contraction,  and  inappropriate  to  the  dissolntion  of  the 
new  adhesions. 

On  compound  dislocations  and  on  fractures  of  the  os  humeri, 
pn  fractures  of  its  neck,  and  on  fractures  of  the  scapula,  oar 
author  has  a  single  page,  in  which  we  see  nothing  particulaiv 
Ij  worthy  of  being  extracted. 

The  succeeding  lecture  is  on  dislocations  and  fractures 
of  the  ARM  and  itand,  including  the  fikgers.    A  dislocation 
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of  the  elbow  inwardB)  ts  a  rare  occarrence.  The  roost  fre- 
quent dislocation  of  this  joint,  is  that  which  drives  the  radius 
off  its  tubercle  and  plants  the  ulna  in  its  place.  A  luxation 
of  the  elbow  joint  is  to  be  ascertained  by  observing  the  rela- 
tive position  of  tt^  olecranon  process  and  the  condyles,  espe- 
tially  the  internal.  The  fore  arm  is  generally  bent  to  a  h^lf 
right  angle,  and  you  can  neither  flex  or  extend  Jt.  To  re- 
duce it — 

^  You  are  to  poll  the  boned  downward  and  inward>  for  the.purpose 
of  making  extension,  and,  by  using  the  force  steadily,  they  slip  into 
their  [voper  places.  And  you  are  assured  the  dislocation  is  reduced^ 
fiom  this  circumstance,  that  you  can  bend  and  extend  the  fore-arm 
to  its  utmoMsIhnits,  and  turn  the  radius  jnto  a  state  of  pronation  and 
supination.  .  ' 

But  you  may*reduce  the  ulna  and  not  the  radius;  and  the  radius 
may  be  dislocated  without  the  ulna.  In  either  case,  the  reduction 
of  the  nidins  is  to  be  efl^ted  by  a  separate  operation.  You  reduce 
this  by  making  a  Ie?er  of  the  bone,  applying  a  prop  to  the  p^it,  and 
bending  the  fore-arm.  You  press  down  the  bead  of  the  radius.  I 
now  state  to  you  the  principle.  You  make  a  lever  of  the  bone,  rai- 
sing the  one  end  and  depressing  the  other:  and,'in  short,  if  you  know 
die  prindpie,  why,  you  can  apply  it  to  a  vast  number  of  cases. 

The  nidius  may  be  dislocated  separately,  either  forward  upon  the 
osbrachii,  or  backward;  and  when  it  is  dislocated  backward,  why  it 
is  a  difScuh  dislocation  to  reduce.  To  reduce  it,  you  have  to  pull 
it  steadily  at  a  half  right  angle,  and  to  press  back  the  os  brachii  at 
the  same  time.  That  is  the  mode  of  reducing  it,  as  far  as  I  am  ca- 
pable of  judging;  but  it  certainly  is  a  difficult  dislocation  to  reduce.^^ 
^p.  18. 

When  the  (oi^e  arm  is  dislocated  Backwards,  the  coronoid 
process  is  often  fractured,  and  the  arm  is  permanently  ex- 
tended. As  our  author  is  silent  respecting  the  mode  in  which 
this  dislocation  should  be  reduced,  we  shall  transcribe  from 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  methods  which  he  has  been  accus-  f 

tomed  to  employ.  \ 

"This  dislocation  is  easily  reduced  by  the  following  means:  The  j 

patient  is  made  to  sit  down  upon  a  chair,  and  the  surgeon  places  his  | 

knee  on  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow-joint,  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  | 

and  taking  hold  of  the  patient^s  wrist,  he  bends  the  arm ;  at  the  same  l> 

time  lie  presses  on  the  radius  and  ulna  with  his  knee,  so  as  to  aepa-  ", 
rate  them  fiom  the  os  humeri,  and  thus  the  coranoid  process  is  thrown 
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irom  toe  postenor  lossa  ot  tiie  iiutaeraB;  and  rnmat  tm  pre^sme  i9 
iuppurted  by  tbp  knee,  the  arai  is  tobeiMtiblybut  (riwwWbflot,  «ad 
the  reduction  is  soon  effected;  It  inay  be  ako^afooaipli^Md  by  pla- 
cing the  arm  aroond  the  post  of  a  bed,  and  by  forcibly  benmng  it 
while  it  is  thus  confined.  I  have  also  reduced  the  limb  by  maloDg 
the  patient,  whilst  placed  upon  an  elbow  cfaKir,  iwt  i^  arm  tiiRMigfa 
the  opening  in  its  back,  and  then  having  bent  the  arm,  the  body  jmd 
limb  being  thus  well  fixed,  the  reduction  of  the  dislocaticNi  was  easily 
effected." — TreaMse  on  Dis,  and  Frac,  of  the  JointSjp.  334. 

In  treating  compound  luxations^lfak  joiot,  aftef*  re|>lacuig 
the  bones,  close  up  thewound  with  stickiDg  plaster,  and  then 
varnish  over  the  dressings  tvith  a  varnisli  made  by  dissolving 
sealing  wax. in  alcohol;  ireep  the  limb  steady,  and  sfKMige  it 
perpetually  with  water,  so  as  to  keep  the  beat  down;  and  tbe 
patient  will  generally  do  well. 

On  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  tbe  os  bumeri,  of  tbe 
olecranon  process,  and  of  tbe  fore  arm,  we  sbail  extract  no- 
thing. 

Accidents  to  the  wrists.  The  wrist  ipay  be  dislocated 
outwards  or  inwards,  when  the  lateral  ligmndnt  must  be  rup- 
tured, or  it  may  be  thrown  backwards  or  [otymrin^  After 
reduction,  which  is  easily  efiected — 

^^  Treat  it  as  a  fractured  fbre-arm,  that  is,  by  putting  a  little  tray 
of  pasteboard,  which  will  support  tlie  hand  in  a  continued  line  witn 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  not  letting  it  drop  down  by  ila  own  weight, 
and  steadying  it  by  lateral  splints,  or  at  any  rate  by  a  splint  put  mto 
the  palm  of  tlie  hand,  not^o  sufiier  the  hand  to  tunimaBd. 

But  SFHAiNSD  WRISTS  are  perpetually  accidents  of  tedious  cure; 
ai^d  for  a  very  good  reason ;  because  the  injuries  are  not  inflicted  en  the 
ligannlents  or  joints  ohly,  but  all  the  sinews  are  inflamed;  inflanuna- 
tion  takes  place — there  is  a  gumminess,  and  swdlen  state  of  the 
parts,  which  render  the  hand  crippled  for  a  considerable  time.  Now,  * 
in  this  said  position  of  the  fore-arm,  all  the.siaews  iBn  in  a  sttaigbt 
line;  there  is  no  twisting  of  the  fore-arm,  and  all  the  nnews  ran  in 
a  straight  line,  when  the  fore-arm  is  in  that  situation.  Let  it  mo?e 
about,  and  the  sinews  are  twisted;  and  if  the  sinews  are  inflamed, 
the  twisting  and  motion  very  materially  aggravate  the  inflammatioa. 
In  short,  i;i  a  common  sprained  wrist,  if  there  was  no  ulceration  or 
inflammation,  the  wisest  thing  a  surgeon  could  do,  would  be  to  sup- 
port it  with  a  splint,  keep  the  hand  steadv,  and  then  keep  down 
the  inflammation  as  you  would  in  a  case  of  dislocation  of  tbe  ole-. 
cranon!*^ — p.  22. 
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XccideoU  iQ  tbe,CAW»AL  and  Metacarpal  bones*  Mr.  A. 
-never  saw  n  dislocation  of  any  one  of  the  carpal  bones.  But 
the  Bones  of  the  metacarpus*  may  be  luxated.  In  the  treat- 
•nient  of  this  afiection.o^^  author  disapproves  of 'Mr.  Key's 
Tecommendatioo,  to  saw  off  the  end  of  the  luxated  bone,  for 
it  opens  the  jwit,  and  expose  ihe  synovial  membrane.  He 
would  at  least  wail  until  all  tSe  inflammation  had  subsided, 
and  see  if  the  patient  was  Kkeljr  to  suffer  great  inconvenience. 
It  wooM  ^n  be  time  -enoiigh  to  proceed  to  the  operation^ 
When  the  tiorief  of  tbfe  cappiwajre  shalteired,  as  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  gun,  Mr.  A  would  replace  as  many  of  them  as  possi-  • 
ble,  put  the  hand  in  a  case  to  keep  it  steady,  sponge  the  part 
CQptlnually,  and  attend  to  the  diet  and  habit  of  body  of  the 

pfitieQt* 

In  dislocationg  of  the  fingers,  that  of  the  last  joint  Only  pre- 
sents any  difficulty.  It  cannot  be  reduced  by  extension,  fof 
there  is  no  part  to  get  hold  of.  Mr.  A.  learned  how  to  man- 
.•age  such  a  case  froaH>ne  of  his  pupils,  Mr.  Curwarden.  "  HS 
^My  instead  of  trying  to  extend  it,  you  h^  better  try  to  bend 
it  a  little  lAore,  and  that  will  humour  the  flexor  tender,  and 
by  only  getting  it  so  far  bent  that  the  proximel  end  of  tlie 
phalfini  is  raised  up  you  will  have  it  in." 
*  Lecture  30  embraces,  in  its  flrst  part,  accidents  occurring 
about  the  mf  joint  the  largest  and  in  many  respects  the  most 
inporiant  articulation  of  the  body.  Contrary  to  what  might 
be  expected  from  the  anatomy. of  that  joint,  a  dislocation  up- 
ward 4nd  backward,  baa  often  |;kappened  in  Mr^  A's.  practice. 
Tho  round  head  of  the  bone,  generally  turns  towards  the  sa- 
cnvnt  and  ean  be  felt  on  the  dorsum  of  the  iljuni).  The  limb 
is  shortened,  and  the  toes  tamed  in.  Sometimes  the  bone  r^- 
inainfi  in  that  position,  but  in  other  ca^es  it  sinks  down  into 
the  sacral  notdi.  In  both  instances  the  process  of  reduction 
is  the  same. 

^Ton  have  nptbl^ig  to  do  but  to  pull  the  knee  with  the  thigh  bent 
at  a  half  right  an^e  upon  the  pelvis,  theQ  the  head  of  the  bone  will 
CMpe  down  below  the  acetabulom,  and  naving  got  it  there,  it  gener- 
ally dips  into  th^  90<^et«  You  cannot  pull  it  o?er  the  acetabulum  ; 
you  caonot  pull  it  ov^  flte  great  ridge  that  is  there,  but  you  bring  it 
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down  wbdre  tbe  bone  md  no  greftt  nse  In  it,  tor  iMm  i^  below  toe 
aoetabalum  a  groove,  between  tbe  ac^abttbioi  and*  the  tubetoettj  of 
tbe  igehiwny  in  whieb  tbe  o&terotor  movee,  andit  is  along  this  gioovet 
provided  yoo  pull  at  the  angle  specified,  tbobono  will  come, and  when 
it  gets  below  tbe  brim  of  tbe  acetabulum,  it  slipem.^ — p.  28. 

The  dislocation,  occHsioaid^,  48  inwarAst  when  the  toes  sire 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction..  The  inetb^d  of  redactioii 
is  tbe  same.  «    . 

When  the  booeb  di^locatej  downwarda^ils  head  it  lodged 
in  the  obturator  foramen,  the  itnb  is  ^kmgeAeif  and  flie  toei 
are  generally  inverted; 

^<  Then  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  dislocation  t  Why,  to  be  snrei 
a  man  who  sets  himself  to  pull  at  tbe  leg,  would  be  palling  it  fbrtlfer 
frorn  tbe  socket.  Yqu  would  perhaps  say,  pushing  wooid  be  te  best 
thing  to  be  done;  but  you  cannot  push  il^ver  tbe  brim  of  die  ao0ta« 
buluHL  Well,  this  can  only  be  reduced  by  making  a  lerer  of  tin 
dislocated  bone,  applying  a  prop  at  the  bead  of  it,*  and  a  power  at  tbe 
f  tber  end ;  and  thbs  wou,d  you  lift  it  into  the  socket.*^ — ^p.  30. 

*     *  .  * 

It  may  happen  that  the  dislocation  is  directly  upwanlsy 
when  the  thigh  is  shortened  and  canikot  be  bent: 

<^  Well,  then,  you  are  to  pull  it  down  into  tbe  socket,  you  are  to 
extend  it,  and  if  you  depress  the  bead  of  the  thigh  bone,  making  a 
sort  of  lever  of  it,  that  would  be  a  very  considerable  auxiliary  hi  the 
reduction.  However,  it  may  be  brought  down  by  smply  pdlh^; 
but  a  little  pressure  at  tbe  one  end,  viUi  a  sort  of  lever  at  the  other, 
would  very  considerably  tend  toaasifltf  it'' — ^p.  31.  *  , 

Fractures  of  the  long  neck  of  this  bone  may  be  confoun- 
ded with  its  dislocations,  except  that  in  the  obturator  fora* 
men,  from  which  they  may  always  be  distingtushed  by  the 
shortening  of  thi  limb. 
• 

''Sometimes  the  bend  and  neck  of  the  thwh  bone  spl^  and  tbe 
thigh  bone  gets  wedged  in  between  them.  The  cases  are  therefore 
oflen  complicated.  That  splitting  of  tbe  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  is 
not  at  all  uncommon ;  but  when  the  fracture  is  on  the  outside  of  tbe 
artictdar  ligament,  the  bone  may  crack,  and  be  simply  cracked, 
where  tbe  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  is  joined  on  to  the  body  of  the 
bone,  and  there  may  be  very  little  suppuration  between  the  party,  but 
the  patient  is  unable  to  go  one  st€^  forward.  I  have  heard  of  cases 
where'tbey  have  walked,  but  then  it  must  have  been  csies,  I  am  sure^ 
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of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  having  been  wedged  into  the  body  of  tbe 
bone,  not  where  it  is  simply  cracked,  because  where  it  is  simply 
cracked,  I  am  sure  they  would  never  bear  on  their  legs  to  get  one 
step  forward."" — p.  31. 

^  1  would  treat  the  fractore  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  as  I 
would  tfeat  a  fracture  in  any  other  part  of  the  bone,  and  lay  them 
on  their  side.  If  a  person  can  be  fairly  laid  on  the  side,  and  a  splint 
put  on  (he  bone,  so  that  the  weight  is  supported  by  its  own  gravita- 
tion, then  that  wilt  do.  The  rtile  is,  that  every  longitudinal  inch 
should  press  equally  on  the  splint,  so  that  you  should  be  able  to  take 
np  the  limb,  ai^d  carry  it  about  on  the  splint  as  if  upon  a  tray.  Well, 
you  have  to  put  a  counter  splint.  In  the  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh  bone,  where  there  is  a  counter  splint,  why  the  pressure  of  the 
pelvis  on  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  keeps  the  bone  steady,  and  cau- 
ses it  to  press  against  the  part  which  is  broken.  But  all  half  mea- 
sures are  bad.  I  do  assure  you,  I  tell  you  no  Ue  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  have  attended  many  cases  where  there  have  been  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  where  people  have  gone  about  without 
the  possibility  of  knowing  that  ever  there  had  been  such  a  fracture; 
but  all  half  mei^ires  are  bad.  You  must  therefore  turn  them  fairly 
tipon  the  side.  And  how  are  they  able  (o  go  to  sleep  without  moving? 
Why,  by  lying  fairly  on  their  side,  the  gravitation  fixes  them  in  tlmt 
position ;  attend  to  the  points  of  the  pelvis,  and Ji  am  sure  they  will 
never  move.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  objectbn  to  people  lying 
on  a  sofl  feather  bed.  All  the  trouble  I  have  with  the  patients  is 
for  the  first  dozen  hours,  in  watching  them  that  they  do  not  move; 
and  if  they  are  laid  on  a  feather  bed,  they  get  sunk  and  fixed  in  that 
feather  bed  in  such  a  way,  a^  that  out  of  it  they  cannot  move  after- 
wards.    Well,  that  is  all  I  wish  you  to  attend  to  on  that  point.^-p.  34. 

Mr.  A.  has  known  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  fractured 
after  it  was  dislocated  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium/  This 
is  a  "bad  case.  On  removing  the  extending  power,  the  limb 
is  immediately  shortened;  and  again  great  decripitude  is  the 
almost  inevitable  result.  In  such  a  case  we  should  be  dispo- 
sed to  employ  extension  for  many  weeks,  keeping  the"  upper 
end  of  the  bone  as  near  as  possible,  beneath  the  acetabqlun). 
Some  species  of  artificial  joint  would  perhaps  be  thus  formed. 

Di5£ASES  OF  THE  HiP  JOINT.  Inflammation  of  a  common 
kind  may  establish  Itself  in  the  hip  joint,  and  eventuate  in 
suppuration.  Such  a  case  is  often  confounded  with  lumbar 
abscess;  but  may  be  distinguished  from  that  malady  by  the 
limp  of  the  patient,  and  the  soreness  which  he  feels  on  pres- 
sure about  the  acetabulum.  The  treatment  consists  in  per- 
No.  X.  4 
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feet  rest,  low  diet,  successive  doees  of  Calomel,  leeching,  and, 
after  the  soreness  has  abated,  the  application  of  a  blister. 
Many  cases  of  this  kind  call,  however,  for  general  bloodlet- 
ting. With  respect  to  rest,  it  is  all  important,  and  when  the 
patient  cannot  o&erwise  be  induced  to  keep  the  limb  still,  a 
splint  should  be  so  applied,  to  prevent  all  motion  in  the  joint. 
Of  blisters,  it  maj  be  observed,  that  they  are  often  applied  so 
early  in  the  disease,  as  t6  do  harm  instead  of  ^ood*  In  the 
event  of  a  profuse  discharge  of  matter,  on  opening  an  absce^ 
of  this  kind,  it  ia  necessary  to  administer  Bark  an^  Opium,  as 
in  all  similar  cases. 

So  much  for  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  joiot  But  It 
is  often  diseased  In  consequence  of  an  unhealthy  state  of  the 
constitution.  In  such  cases  rest  is  not  so  indispensihie,  and 
the  patient  should  be  allowed  to  walk  about  on  crutches  timt 
his  general  health  may  be  improved;  he  should  not, however, 
bear  weight  upon  the  affected  limb.  In  these  cases,  leeches 
and  blisters  generally  da  harm.  The  disordered  state  of  the 
constitution  must  be  corrected  by  appropriate  means,  and  the 
joint  simply  fomented  with  tepid  water. 

But  the  hip  joint  is  liable  to  a  much  more*  formidable  dis- 
ease, denominated  in  some  of  the  books  ischias^  It  is  of  a 
scrophulous  nature,  and  commences  in  the  ends  of  the  bone 
or  in  the  acetabulum,  or  both.  The  bony  parts  become  light 
and  spongy,  they  ulcerate,  and  the  head  and  neck  of  the  us 
femoris  are  progressively  absorbed ;  suppuration  often  hap- 
pens round  the  joint;  and,  finally,  in  many  cases,  anchylosis 
takes  place.  This  is  a  ^  horrible  disease,"  and  does  not.  Id 
general,  terminate,  so  that  the  patient  can  walk,  under  three 
years.    On  the  subject  of  its  treatment  our  author  observes: 

^  Now  I  am  convinced  that  a  great  deal  of  good  may  be  done,  and 
the  good  to  be  done  is  in  keeping  the  part  quiet,  repressing  all  inflam- 
matory action,  instituting  counter-irritation,  and  taking  care  that  the 
counter-irritation  does  not  disturb  the  health  of  the  patieotw  And  if 
ever  there  should  be  a  fit  of  inflammatory  action  coming  on,  the  pa- 
tient should  immediately  be  laid  in  bed^  the  peas  taken  out  again, 
or  beads,  or  whatever  you  may  have  put  in  to  cause  the  irritation ;  and 
nothing  but  soothing  treatment  encouraged.  You  must  not  produoe 
irritable  action,  while  the  internal  disease  is  inflammatory. 
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Aberoethy^s  Lechtrei,  525 

To  suppose  that  all  cases  will  do  well,  is  to  suppose  an  absurdity. 
To  suppose  that  those  cases  will  do  well  in  a  hospital,  ia  to  suppose 
an  absurdity;  for  the  air  will  not  admit  of  it,  with  regard  to  the  pa- 
tient^s  general  health.  But  many  of  such  cases  will  do  well.^^^pp, 
46-47. 

When  anchylosis  is  ab^iit  to  take  place,  it  is  of  great  im* 
portance  to  keep  the  limb  extended,  and  the  toes  directed  for- 
ward. When  it  is  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  the  patient  is  of 
course  subjected  to  great  inconvenience.  It  was  in  this  case 
that  our  intrepid  countryman.  Dr.  Rhea  Barton,  projected 
and  successfully  executed  the  operation  of  sawing  through 
the  neck  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  form  an  artificial  JQint;  a  full  ac- 
count of  which  was  published  in  our  journal  of  last  year. 
Of  this  operation,  which  does  honor  to  American  Sui^ery^ 
Mr.  Abemethy  says  nothing. 

DibLOCATxojfs  of  th^  Knee  joints,  being  conoparatively 
simple  in  their  treatment,  we  shall  pass  by,  with  a  single  ex^ 
tract  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  limb  extended: 

^  As  in  the  knee,  so  in  the  dboit^aint.    Tlie  great  object  is  to 
keep  them  straight.    In  either  of  these  joints,  whers  (he  motion  is 
•likely  to  be  imperfect  after  the  injury  heals,,  it  is  most  important  to 
keep  tlie  limb  extended.'^— p.  48. 

In  this  sentence^  there  is  either  an  oversight  or  a  misprint. 
No  Surgeon  would  advise  the  elbow  joint  to  be  kept  straight^, 
when  anchylosis  was  about  to  occur.  This  would,  indeed,  be 
in  express  violation  of  our  author's  own  instructions.  Thus 
at  p.  19  he  observes: 

^  In  all  accidents  occurring  about  the  eJbowjaini,  where  it  is  like- 
ly to  be  attended  with  some  inconvenience  or  defect  afterwards',  it  is 
a  great  objecct  to  have  the  fore-arm  bent,  because,  if  it  is  not,  ihe 
fore-arm  remains  extended,  and  he  cannot  apply  the  hand  to  any  part 
of  his  person,  nor  can  he  even  feed  himself;  so  that  one  would  at- 
tempt to  reduce  it  afler  a  considerable  period  of  time.''-^ 

In  injuries  of  the  knee  joint,  the  condyles  are  liable  to  be  # 
fractured  obliquely,  and  even  twisted  out  of  place.     These 
are  vexatious  cases.    It  is  difficult  either  to  restore  or  pre- 
serve the  part  in  its  proper  situation.    The  leg  must  be  ex- 
tended, kept  still  and  the  inflammation  kept  down. 
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practice  of  Pott,  or  the  half  bent  position  of  the  limb;  though 
in  oblique  fractures  be  would^  in  imitation  of  Hunter,  keep 
the  limb  extended. 

"  You  will  know  when  you  have  set  the  patienlls  leg  right,  by  at- 
tc9idiDg  to  the  spine  of  the  tibia  and  the  skin;  for  graating  it  way 
wrong,  if  it  was  laid  in  a  horizontal  situatign,  you  would  ascertain  it 
by  tracing  the  spine;  if  in  a  contrary  direction,  by  tracing  the  skin. 
Now,  jou  may  laugh  at  all  this,  and  it  would  E>e  a  most  unimportant 
remark  indeed,  if  it  did  not  happen  that  a  bandy-legged  man^  bfoke 
his  leg.  If  he  broke  his  leg,  and  you  were  to  put  it  straight^  you  will 
just  put  it  wrong.  I  remember  a  bandy-legged  man  once  in  that 
situation;  notwithstanding  all  the  pain  tlie  surgeon  was  putting  him 
to,  he  smiled  and  said,  'Sir,  1  think  you  are  putting  my  leg  straight, 
and,  if  you  are,  that  is  what  1  never  lemembec  its  being  betbiel^  ^ — 
p.  49. 

We  have  heard  an  anecdote  still  more  in  point  It  wa* 
told,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Worthing- 
ton,  of  the  District  of  Colun>bia«  When  a  young  physician,, 
the  Doctor,  in  a  country  e]»:ursion,  stopped  at  a  tarem,  where 
a  ^'  Dutch  Doctor'^  was  engaged  fa  setting  the  leg  of  a  Handy 
shinned''  countryman*  When  the  apparatus'  was  applied,  andh 
the  leg  made  qiiiie  straight^  the  self  complaisant  and  self  taught 
Surgeon,  exclainoed — Daeri  Upe^shpetter  dan  it  Tjoashpefore* 

Accidents  about  the  anki»s  joint  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence and  deserve  most  attentive  consideration.  Few  inju- 
ries are  more  comooon  than  a  sprained  ankle,  4n  which  the 
ligaments  are  stretched,  and  sooner  or  later,  may  become  in- 
flamed, and  the  inflammation  may  involve  all  the  surrounding 
soft  parts*  In  many  cases  however,  it  happens  with  this  joint, 
as  with  the  knee  and  hip,  that  no  inflammation  conries  on,  and  « 
the  parts  remain  weak  and  relaiced*  This  is  the  fault  of  the 
constitution,  which  must  be  corrected,  and  strengthened,  be- 
fore the  injured  parts  will  recover.  The  cure  is  always  slow^ 
and  sometimes  is  never  perfect,  a  feeling  of  weakness  remain- 
ing throughout  the  patients  life.  In  such  cases  it  is  improper, 
or,  at  least  useless,  to  make  many  applications  to  the  afiected 
part.  Cooling  washes,  leeches,  and  blisters  all  do  harm. 
Rest,  friction  with  the  hand,  and  a  roller  carried  from  the 
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lower  extremity  oi  tne  iimD  upwaras,  are  an  inai  can  oe 
done  to  the  part  affected  with  advantage.     In  persons  of  a 
feeble  constitution,  and  nervous   temperament,  these  acci- 
dents are  often  followed  by  a  great  aggravation  of  those  mor- 
bid states,  and  we  have  met  with  few  conditions  of  the  system- 
more  unmanageable.     Even  when  the  constitution  is  healthy, 
a  sprain  is  not  followed  by  immediate  inflamination.     The 
parts  are  stunned  and  weakened,  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  practice  of  applying  cold  or  evaporatii%  washes, 
is  extremely  ungrateful  to  the  patient,  and  actually  injurious. 
Hot  water  is  then,  one  of  the  best  applications,  or  hot  stimu- 
lating lotions.     The  limb  should  be  kept  on  a  level  with  the 
pelvis;  and,  if  the  pulse  be  weak,' or  the  patient  chilly,  he 
should  take  a  drau^t  of  hot  spirit  and  water,  or  a  dose  of 
laudanum.     When  inflammation  supervenes,  and  the  heat 
begins  to  rise,  the  parts  should  be  perpetually  bathed  with 
tepid,  or  cool,  but  not  cold  water,  and  the  most  perfect  rest 
injoined. 

But  to  return  to  our  author.  The  most  common  disloca- 
tion of  the  ankle,  is  that  which  presents  the  foot  turned  out-, 
wards,  the  tibia  thrown  inwards  from  the  astragalus  and  os^ 
calcis,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  made  to  rest  upon  the 
fibula.  The  interosseous  ligament  is  sometimes  torn,  and 
the  fibula  often  fractured,  about  three  inbhes  from  its  lower 
end.  The  integuments  round  the  outer  ankle  are  often 
pinched  between  the  bones,  while  those  of  the  inner 
ankle  are  lacerated,  constituting  a  compound  dislocation. 
These  are  most  serious  accidents,  we  mean  the  last,  and  the 
custom  once  was  to  resort  to  immediate  amputation.  A- 
gainst  this  practice,  our  author  enters  an  energetic  protest. 
The  parts  should  be  replaced,  care  being  taken  to  disen- 
gage the  integuments  from  between  the  bones,  the  wound 
should  be  closed  with  sticking  plaster,  and  then  varnished 
over,  the  limb  should  be  raised,  and  the  joint  kept  constantly 
sponged.  General  bloodletting  will  not  often  in  Mr.  A's. 
opinion  be  proper.  The  inflammation  generally  subsides  in 
four  or  five  days;  but  sometimes  large  abscesses  form  about 
the  joint,  which  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  a  fluctuation  is 
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under  the  fascise.     If  the  patient  is  not  likelj  to  do  well, 
amputation  m^  be  resorted  to  at  ^j  time. 

It  often  happetks,  after  injuries  of  the  ankle  joint,  that  the 
weight  of  the  body  does  not  &I1  over  the  centre  of  the  plan- 
tar arch,  but  inwardly;  and  in  some  persons,  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  congenital  malformation  of  this  kipd  in  both  ankles. 
It  causes  the  knees  to  approach  each  other,  and  such  persona 
are  calk^  ^knock-kneed."  Much  maj  be  done  to  remedy 
this  deformity,  by  the  patient  himself*  The  inner  quarter  of 
his  shoes  ought  to  be  made  high  and  stiff*;  in  walking  and 
standing,  he  should  not  turn  out  his  toes;  and  in  placing  his 
foot,  should  bring  down  its  outer  edge  as  firmly  as  possible. 
Mr.*  A*  is,of  opinion  that  irons  are  rarely  of  any  benefit  m 
these  cases* 

Of  other  dislocations  of  the  ankle  joint,  and  injuries  of  the 
foot,  our  author  says  but  little,  and  that  little  we  shall  not 
analyse;  but  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  a  re<^ 
erence  to  the  ischuria,  which,  according  to  his  experience,  is 
a  frequent  consequence  of  injuries  of  the  foot  and  leg.  In 
this  affection,  it  is  improper,  in  his  opinioo,  to  resort  to  the 
Catheter,  which  by  its  irritation  is  apt  to  keep  up  the  sup- 
pression. It  is  only  necessary  to  administer  a  mild  cathartk 
and  apply  leeches  to  the  perineum,  when  the  urine  will  pass 
freely. 

We  now  leave  tlie  skeleton  and  its  diseases,  for  the  muscles, 
chiefly  of  the  trunk  of  the|)ody,  to  which  Mr.  A.  has  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  31st,  S2d  and  33d  lectures.  His  des- 
criptions are  not  given,  but  the  reader  is  presented  with  many 
edifying  and  amusing  remark%on  the  relations  between  My- 
ology and  Surgery.  Without  attempting  to  analyse  that 
which  is  already  in  a  state  of  disintegration,  we  cannot  resist 
the  inclination  to  transcribe  a  few,  specimens. 

<<  Now,  a  knowledge  of  this  opening  (tbe  abdominal  ring)  I  hold 
to  be  a  very  important  point.  Ruptures  are  often  taking  place  there ; 
and  what  would  you  tfakik  of  a  surgeon  who  would  take  hold  of  a 
rupture  in  this  place,  and  who  would  use  all  his  n^ght  to  posh  it 
through  the  very  walls  of  tbe  belly,  into  the  belly  itself.    Xhen  it  is 
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Important  to  know  how  to  6nd  that  aperture:  and  you  may  always 
know  that,  if  you  recollect  these  anatomical  fiicts.  I  will  venture 
to  say,  there  is  no  subject  so  fat,  that  you  cannot  distinguish  the  an- 
gles of  the  pubes,  and  the  jutting  parts  to  be  found  there;  then, 
knowing  that,  by  poking  your  finger  along  the  bones,  near  to  the 
angle,  push  it  a  little  upwards,  and  then  it  goes  into  the  the  abdomi- 
nal ring.  Let  the  skin  be  off  or  on,  and  I  do  the  same  thing  with 
my  finger.  Now  here  I  begin  to  say,  what  1  shall  often  repeat,  I  dare 
say — that  it  is  really  necessary,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  determin- 
ing, for  gentlemen  to  come  to  London,  or  some  large  school,  where 
they  may  have  opportunities  of  dissecting  and  understanding  the 
structure' of  the  body.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  anatomy,  and 
the  very  best  part  of  anatomy,  for  practical  purposes,  that  you  may 
always  remember  without  a  subject,  by  Tecollectuig  tha^rou  contin- 
ually carry  about  with  you  a  subject  in  your  own  peitens;  and  I  hope  i  7 ' 
you  will  all  put  your  fingers  into  your  abdominal  rings,  and  learn  for  '- - 
yourselves.  And  if  you  reduce  a  hernia  by  piecemeal,  poking  it  in, 
bit  by  bit,  in  this  aperture,  then  that  b  the  mode  of  proceeding.^—* 
pp.  63-64. 

^^Then,  as  to  wry  necks  in  general,  they  are  the  result  of  the  irre- 
gular action  of  muscles;  and  many  muscles  are  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  wry  neck.  Now  in  those  cases  of  wry  neck  which 
result  firom  the  irregular  action  of  muscles,  if  the  sterno-cleido-maa- 
toideus  be  chiefly  cS^ted,  what  is  to  be  done?  Why,  you  must  en- 
deavour to  tranquilize  the  muscles.  There  are  many  of  those  cases  ^ 
entirely  the  result  of  a  disturbed  state  of  n^ves,  as  I  believe,  caused 
by  disordered  digestive  organs.  And  whether  this  be  universally  the 
case  or  not,  I  will  tell  you  of  one  absolute  undoubted  instance  of  it. 
This  happened  in  a  tall  boy,^t  school.  He  was  seized  with  a  wry  i 
neck.  They  leeched  him,  and  blistered  him,  and  made  bad  worse,  ] 
and, after  a  week,  he  was  sent  up  to  town.  1  say  he  was  a  tall,  lank  1 
boy ;  and  upon  my  life,  I  thought  a  fuUet'^s  neck  could  not  have  been  V 
more  twisted  round  tlmn  liis  was;  that,  you  know,  admits  of  a  par-  t 
ticular  turn  fifom  the  mechanism  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  in  or-  ' 
der  to  let  the  fowl  put  its  head  under  its  wing  to  sleep.  But  so  much  * 
was  this  boy's  neck  twisted,  that  I  told  him  to  lie  on  a  sofii,  or  couch,  \ 
or  bed,  and  to  support  the  head  with  pillows;  never  to  sit  upright;  ] 
nevjer  to  put  the  head  in  a  position  to  demand  muscular  action  for  ^ 
support,  since,  if  the  muscles  did  act,  they  would  act  in  this  faulty  | 
manner.  I  tdd  him  to  foment  his  neck  by  flannels;  to  keep  it  in  a  i 
kind  of  tepid  bath;  to  keep  himself  in  a  kind  of  perspiration;  and  I 
a{^lied  the  whole  of  my  attentidn  to  put  his  digestive  organs  to  rights. 
His  bowels  were  all  wrong — his  tongue  fiirred,  and  of  a  bad  colour. 
A  week  elapsed,  and  his  stomach  and  bowels  got  into  a  decent  state, 
and  his  wry  neck  was  entirely  gone.  But  you  see  if  this  is  neglect- 
ed in  theotttset,  then  muscles  get  a  habit  of  perverse  action,  and  you 
have  wry  necks  established  beyond  removal,  even  when  the  diges-         ^ 
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txfcs  are  put  to  rights,  tfaovgfa  that  I  believe  to  be  a  most  direct  aod 
efficient  mode  of  cure  in  every  instance.  But  I  know  that  there  are 
eases  of  wry  neck,  where  people  have  their  oecks  twisted,  and  the 
moseles  put  into  such  an  irritable  state  of  action,  that  the  cases  do 
not  yield  quickly,  even  to  what  I  should  consider  the  most  judicious 
and  appropriate  treatment.  Rut,  new,  in  reading  books  of  sui;gery, 
you  find  the  proposition  of  dividing  the  stemo-cleido-mi»toideus  mus- 
cle, in  order  to  set  people's  heads  right  on  their  shoulders.  Now,  for 
a  very  great  part  of  my  life,  1  did  not  know  what  those  people  meant 
by  tlus.  I  never  could  meet  with  a  case  where  such  an  operation 
could  for  a  moment  have  been  rationally  thought  of.  Then,  as  cu- 
rious cases  are  something  like  misfortunes,  that  is,  they  never  come 
alone,  in  one  year  I  met  (vithybur  cases  requiring  an  operation  in  the 
stemo-cleido-mastoideus.  All  these  cases  appeared  to  me  to  be  of 
the  same  nature.'  I  mean  to  say,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  musde 
was  originally  mal- formed ;  that  the  clavicular  part  of  the  muscle 
was  shorter  than  it  should  bare  been.  It  was  irritable,  anddrew  the 
mastoid  process  towards  the  collar-bone.  And  note  the  consequence. 
The  people — children  they  were,' for  they  vrere  not  more  than  fiAeeo 
or  sixteen  years  of  age — had  all  grown  awry  in  their  backs.  The 
vertebral  column  had  become  completely  deformed.  And  it  is  natu- 
ral to  suppose  that  that  would  be  the  case,  for  if  any  thing  oblige  a 
man's  head  to  He  pretty  much  in  contact  with  his  shoulder,  be  is  un- 
der the  necessity  of  bending  the  vertebrs  of  the  loins  to  the  oppo- 
site side,  in  order  to  support  the  gravity  of  his  head  perpendicularly 
upon  the  aacrum.  The  inversion  of  one  vertebrae,  creates  the  ne- 
cessity for  another  inversion.  I  made  a  longitudinal  incision  in  the 
sterasd  portion  of  the  muscle,  cut  it  fairly  through,  and  up  started 
the  head  perpendicularly  upon  the  neck.  I  did  not  touch  the  cla- 
vicular portion  of  the  muscle  at  all ;  that  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
feulty,  and  when  the  clavicular  portion  was  set  right,  all  seemed  right. 
And  I  have  great  stftisfection  in  informing  you  that  these  children 
became  straight  in  th^r  backs.  Now  that  is  a  very  curious  thing, 
that  the  curvatures  of  their  spines  became  involved  without  any  me- 
chanism. In  one  of  the  children,  indeed,  a  second  contraction  took 
place  after  about  a  year  and  a  half  I  shall  not  stoft  now  to  explain 
the  process — that  is  explained  in  the  snrgical  Lectures — bat  1  divi- 
ded it  a  second  time,  resolved  that  the  child  should  grow  up  to  its  full 
stature  without  deformity  of  the  vertebral  column.  I  have  seen  sev- 
eral cases  since;  and  there  was  a  student  here  who  chose  to  have  the 
operation  done  on  his  neck;  not  that  it  was  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree deformed.  \le  would  have  done  very  welffor  a  courtier  in  the 
court  of  Alexander  the  Great,  where  it  was  the  foshion,  in  imitatioii 
of  their  monarch,  to  walk  with  their  heads  a  little  twisted,  fiut 
however,  he  chose  to  have  it  done,  and  done  it  was,  and  with  a  very 
satisfactory  result  to  him.  He  then  could  do  with  his  head  what  he 
could  not  have  done  before."— pp.  76-78.* 
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^*  uetuna  lausae, — ii  lacre  w  any  pan  uaa,  surgtsoua  buuuiu  uo 
acquainted  with,  it  is  the  gap  between  the  ddtoid,  and  the  clavicular 
{K>nion  of  the  pectoral  muscles.  I  put  ray  finger  into  that  gap  in  my 
own  person,  and  I  stop  the  beating  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  Sup- 
pose a  man  has  got  a  bleeding  in  bis  arm,  which  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  stopping,  how  are  you,  as  a  surgeon,  to  stop  it?  By  passing  your 
finger  over  the  first  and  second  ribs,  ^iressing  Uie  artery,  and  you  ^p 
it  at  once.  When  I  talk  about  this  sort  of  thing,  and  hear  a  medical 
man  say  he  cannot  do  it,  I  always  say,  there  are  others  that  can.  And 
I  tell  this  story  of  a  lady  Ivho  was  examined  by  a  great  number  of 
learned  doctors.  They  could  not  tell  what  was  the  matter  with  her; 
they  had  never  met  with  such  an  intermittent  pulse  in  the  whple 
course  of-  their  lives,  rK)r  any  thing  at  all  to  equal  it,  and  they  pro- 
nounced their  opinion  that  she  could  not  live  a  moment,  and  left  the 
Topm;  and  all  this  time  she  was  tweedling  with  this  artery  9X  the 

shoulder.'"— pp.  82-83. 

♦  *  *  *  *  •  « 

^^Orbicularis  Patpebrairwm, — The  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebraram  is  very  important;  the  knowledge  of  its  situation  is  what 
gives  you  the  power  of  opening  the  lachrymal  hag  with  the  greatest 
facility.  The  knowledge  of  its  ^tuation  is  what  gives  vou  the  power 
of  performing  the  operation  for  the  fiHuUx,  lackrymaks  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  Tou  put  a  knife  below  the  orbicular  palpebra- 
rum, keep  it  witfain  the  ridge  of  the  orbit,  and  wheie  does  it  go?  Into 
the  lachrymal  groove,  and  you  carry  it  on  till  you  can  carry  it  no  fur* 
ther,  for  it  is  resisted  by  bone.  You  divide  the  bag^  put  the  probe 
down  into  the  nose,  clear  away  any  obstruction  that  may  be  there, 
Bnd  you  will'  find  that  your  probe  rests  upon  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone.'' — pp.  89-90. 

«  «  «  «  «        .    «  % 

"f^Now  I  will  just  say,  with  respect  to  system^  that  there  is  a  great 
43eal  in  that.  In  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  any  iK^ience,  system  is 
almost  indispensably  necessary^  but  is  especially  so  in  the  medical 
profession.  With  this  view,  tiie  abdomen  is  divided  into  regions; 
and,  from  want  of  attendingto  this,  I  have  known  something  of  this 
nature  occur  elsewhere.  The  examine  has  asked  a  young  gentle- 
man who  presented  himself  for  examination,  ^  What  do  you  see  upon 
opening  the  abdomen  f  The  chap  has  stued,  and  looked  aglnst, 
and  stuttered  out,  'wh — wh — wh — ^what — what  do  I  see,  sir?'  «Ay  f 
^by,  th— there's— -there's  the  liver,  sir.'  «Welir  <Anr-an— and 
there's  the  stomach,  sir.  An-— an— aQ— and — and  there's— there's 
the  spleen,  Sir.  And  there's  the  coscum,  sir.^  Now,  then,  just  let 
tne  tell  you,  that  you  will  do  well  to  proceed  systematically  and  to 
TMick  UD  vour  knowM^e  as  von  00  alonir.  in  such  order,  that  when 
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servnig  Ot  nom«:  we  snaii,  nowev^r,  presenc  w  our  rvaaeiv 
the  closing  paragraph* 

^<  And  now  I  have  done.    I  have  told  yon  of  all  the  circumstances 

of  all  the  artifices  which  Nature  has  employed  for  lubricating  the 

*ont  of  the  eye-ball,  and  keeping  it  continually  transparent.  In  no 
other  ^rt  of  the  body  have  you  such  a  aeries  of  contrivances,  the 
uses  or  which  you  so  weM  understand.  Every  thing  seems  required, 
and  every  thing  required  is  met  with,  and  everv  thing  met  with  seems 
to  be  admirably  adapted  to  its  function;  so  that  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  lachrymal  parts  of  the  eye  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the 
effects  of  a  Designing  Cause,  operating  in  the  formation  of  Nature^s 
works.''— p.  109. 

We  conne  now  to  the  viscera.  Lecture  34,  opens  with 
the  Aoatomy  and  Phjwiology  of  the  tTOMACH.  It  presents 
nothing  new;  and,  except  the  last  paragraph,  nothing  which 
detenres  to  be  transferred  to  oar  pages.  Of  the  reality  of 
what  it  sets  forth,  few  persons  can  entertain  a  doabt. 

^For  my  own  part,  I<^an  see  no  permanent  source  of  stroigth 
but  in  digestion.  Tou  0My  give  bari;  ay,  aod  if  the  stomach  will 
digest  it,  it  will  give  strengm,  but  t  know  not  how  it  will  give  it 
otherwise.  We  ought  to  caution  patients,  not  to  take  too  minrh  ex- 
ercise after  eating,  but  to  keep  then^ves  quiet,  and  not  to  allow 
their  minds  to  be  disturbed,  for  you  know  the  ei^th  pair  of  nefvea 
come  from  the  brain  to  the  stomach,  and  if  the  mind  be  agitated  and 
disturb^,  will  the  stomach  digest  food,  er  will  it  even  recdve  itt 
Ko;  there  is  a  greiit  sympathy  between  the  mind  and  the  stomach. 
If  a  man  has  received  some  intelligence  i^htch  reaUv  distiesaed  or 
annoyed  him — thoroughly  distressed  him;  if  a  merchant  heard  of 
the  loss  of  a  great  adventure  at  sea;  if  asurgeoa  hmrd  that  a  patient 
of  his  had  died  in  whose  fate  he  bad  taken  great  interast,  who  he 
thou^t  would  have  recovered, and  bv  whoee  recovery  he  would  have 
had  credit  secured  to  himself;  or,  if  a  lover  heard  that  his  mistress 
had  cheated  him  just  at  the  time  he  was  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
would  he  eat  his  mnner  do  you  think?  Oh!  no;  or  if  he  heard  of 
£he  tidings  iusf  afiar  be  bad  dined,  would  what  be  had  taken  digeptt 
Oh!  no.  Well,  to  secrete,  there  must  be  viul  actions  legulat^  by 
the  nervous  system;  and,  in  every  part  of  the  physical  body  you 
will  see  that  fkct  proved.  Now  I  ^  on.  The  food  is  di^jeated,  but 
what  do^  it  become!  Not  chyle  m  the  stomach,  but  a  kmd  of  pul^ 
py  adhesive  sort  of  matter — sticky  sort  of  matter,  of  no  very  pleasant 
.odor.  People  vomit  afler  they  digest  their  food,  when  they  have  had 
a  blow  on  the  head;  and  what  are  we  to  call  thatt  It  is  geoerUly 
called  chyme.  I  may  inform  you,  that  therehave  been  opinions  en- 
tertained, that  Ae  right  end  of  the  stomach  is  better  calculated  for 
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«olid  food,  and  the  left  for  the  fluid.  But  tbeie  aie  thin^  I  bdiev^ 
concerning  which  we  have  no  absolute  knowledge;  and,  th^reforej^ 
we  are  ignorant  of  them." — pp.  114-115. 

Then  follows  an  accoant  of  the  intestines,  in  which  like^ 
wise,  we  discover  nothing  nove). 

Having  spoken  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  its  healthy  state, 
our  author  jproceeds  to  treat  of  its  Morbid  Anatomy:  under 
three  distinct  heads, — Laesions  of  ihe.periimiecU  eo(U  of  the 
mncous  lining  and  of  the  intermediate  tunie* 

Peritoneal  coat*  This  part  is  the  seat  of  inflaoiniation,both 
acute  and  chronic  The  latter  may  endure  for  a  long  time^ 
and  gradually  occasion  two  kinds  of  effusion — serous  and 
fibrinous — one  constituting  ascites,  th^  other  cementing  the 
organs  to  one  another. 

<<  The  vixera  are  all  united  together;  sometimes  there  is  no  cavi- 
iy  at  all;  sometimes  in  trying  to  separate  the  viscera  I  have  torn  the 
bowels  asunder  without  separating  them ;  the  peritoneum  every  wher^ 
rough  and  thick,  parts  adhering,  and  the  vacancies  between  those 
parts  filled  with  fluid  and  tuberdeis,  the  peritoneum  studded  with  tu* 
bercles."— p.  12^. 

Mucota  coah  This  membrane^  is  liable  to  ulceration,  and 
the  ulcers  often  eat  through  ih0  other  tunics;  but  it  rarely 
happens  that  an  aperture  is  formed,  so  that  the  contents 
of  the  tube  can  escape,^  for  when  the  thflatematron  ex*- 
tends  to  the  peritonelil  covering,  adhesion,  of  the  part  to  a 
contiguous  intestine,  or  to  the  walb  of  the  abdonden,  is  apt 
to  take  place*  Ulceration  may  occur  in  the  stomach,  fh6 
great  intestines  and  ttie  small  intestine^  but  it  is  most  fre« 
quent  ill  the  last 

tntermediate  parts.  These  are  subject  t6  a  dcirrhus  indura^ 
ii6ti  and  thickening,  the  other  coats  f  emaitiing  entire.  Ul« 
ceratlon  sometimes  takes  pidce.    The  pylorus  is  espedblly  [ 

liable  to  such  affections.    The  aHteentary  canal,  Bke  all  the 
other  mucous  canals,  is  liable  to  strictures;  some  of  which 
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6Zi^  Aberoethy^s  Lectured. 

irregular  and  spasmodic  actiOD,  and  large  portions  are  soa^ 
times  separated  by  mortification,  and  discharged*  The  ex- 
tent of  involred  bowel,  is  novr  and  then  very  great.  A  case 
has  been  known^  in  which  the  iralve  of  the  cascam  has  pre- 
sented at  the  annus. 

Lecture  35,  is  on  the  LnrER,  Gall  Bladdeb,  ajsd  Galu 
STONES.  Our  author  sets  out  by  remarking  on  the  commoo 
opinion,  that  the  bile  is  secreted  firom  the  blood  of  ib%  vena 
portas,  and  seems  to  concur  in  the  theory;  but  he'  has  seen 
a  case  in  which  the  blood  returned  from  the  intestines,  went 
directly  to  the  nena  cava,  near  the  emulgent  veins,  and  still, 
the  liver  secreted  real  bile..  The  hepatic  artery  was  one 
third  larger  than  usual.  Hence  it  foikws,  that  bile  may  h% 
secreted  from  arterial  bloo^  He  seems  disposed  to  advance 
the  opinion,  that  the  secretion  of  bile,  from  venous  blood,  is 
a  mere  economfcal  provision.  We  can  scarcely  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  as  it  respects  the  blood  of  the  general  system,  and 
especially  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  bile  is  an  excremen- 
titious  fluid.  That  it  is  made  to  perform  a  function  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  is  no  objection  to  this  view  of  the  subject. 
We  thinly  therefore,  that  although  this  fluid  has  been  secre* 
ted  from  arterial  blood,  its  j^roper  source,  is  that  which  is  re- 
turned from  the  stomach  and  bowels..  This  blood  we  have 
little  doubt,  in  realitjv  differs  from  the  other  blood  of  the  body^ 
in  having  matters  blended  with  it  by  absorption  fixMn  the 
/stomach,  which  it  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  system,. 
Ehould  be  eliminated. 

Our  author's  remarks  on  the  composition  of  the  bile,  pi^ 
sent  nothing  deserving  of  particular  notice.^  He  is  a  believer 
in  the  contractility  of  the  gall  bUdder.  On  the  sympathies  of 
the  liverv  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  system, 
he  speaks  briefly  and  pertinently;  but  all  the  injuries  to  the 
general  system,  which  hepatic  diseases  occasion,  is  not 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves.  Retention  in  the  blood, 
of  that  which  ought  to  be  separated  from  it  in  the  liver,  un- 
doubtedly gives  rise  to  a  part  of  the  misdiief,  and  is  perhaps 
a  main  cause  of  the  depression  of  spirts,  and  th^  distressing 
nervous  irritation  which  attends  hepatic  diseases^ 
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Abemethy^s  Lectures,  555 

From  his  observations  on  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  liver, 
we  extract  the  following  paragraphs: — 

^^ Morbid  Structure. — So  moch  with  respect  to  physiology;  and 
next,  with  regard  to  morbid  structure.  Here  I  get  over  the  ground 
rather  lightly,  for  there  are  certain  organs  in  the  body,  which,  if  the 
vessels  go  into  a  state  of  diseased  action,  they  seem  to  me  to  produce 
but  one,  or  scarcely  any  thing  else  but  one  kind  of  morbid  structure,- 
it  is  an  infusion  of  something  into  the  interstitial  parts,  in  larger  or 

smaller  massecf,  and  this  we  call  tubercles.    The  hver  is  diseased 

it  is  tubercular.  Tjhere  are  divers  specimens  of  this  sort  of  disease  - 
sometimes  the  tubercles  are  very  large,  and  sometimes  they  are  very 
flmall.  But  what  is  it  that  is  deposited  in  the  interstices?  I  am  rea- 
dy to  grant,  that  the  newly  formed  matter  may  be  so  newly  laid  down, 
as  to  give  a  solidity  to  the  whole  mass,  and  that  b  scirrhus^  not  can- ' 
cerous  scirrhu$,but  a  solid  state  of  the  liver.  It  is,  lK>wever,  gener- 
ally in  masses,  so  as  to  constitute  tubercles.  Now  here  is  a  liver 
Ivresetiiing  a  large  preparation]  where  the  tubercles  are  distinctly 
shown ;  they  are  very  large  tubercles.  1  am  accustomed  to  introduce 
this  preparation  by  saying,  it  is  a  very  small  slice  off  a  large  liver; 
for  positively  the  patient  from  whom  it  was  taken,  had  the  whole  of 
the  abdominal  cavity  filled  up  with  the  liver;  it  w^t  down  even  into 
the  pelvis.  Before  her  death,  some  speculated  about  the  nature  of 
this  large  hard  substance.  Some  thought  it  arose  out  of  the  pdvis 
and  went  up  to  the  hypocondrium;  and  others  thought  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  thehypochondrium  down  into  the  pelvis;  I  thought  with 
the  latter  class.  But  what  was  astonishing,  was,  that  the  patient 
never  had  any  symptom  of  a  diseased  liver.  There  was  no  sickness 
nor  any  thing  that  may  be  generally  observed,  as  indicating  disease 
of.  the  liv^.  Bat  you  are  to  understand  that  these  tubercles,  to  use 
the  language  of  Mr.  Hunter,  may  be  considered  rather  as  disease  in 
a  part,  than  of  a  part,  for  in  this  state  the  internal  parts  of  the  liver 
will  secrete  bile;  and  it  does  happen,  that  very  diseased  livers  will 
sometimes  secrete  very  good  bile;  I  have  known  it  repeatedly. 

llien,  with  regard  to  these  tubercles,  the  question  is,  are  they  vas- 
cular? And  that  is  a  question  we  caimot  determine;  there  are  ves- 
sels goinc  through  them,  but  whether  they  are  vascular  or  not^  we 
cannot  tdl.  This  relates  to  the  tubercles  of  the  liver  and  lungs;  and 
in  either  case,  it  is  notorious  that  the  tubercles  suppurate,  'You 
meet  with  abscesses  there,  and  those  abscesses  are,  no  doubt,  suppu- 
rated tubercles.  1  have  seen  numerous  abscesses  of  this  kind,  which 
have  discharged  half  a  wa^hand  basin  full  of  matter,  and  yet  the 
patients  have  recovered  and  done  well,  the  rest  of  the  liver  having 
be^  sound;  and  I  have  known,  as  I  believe,  one  tubercle  breaking 
in  upon  another,  abscess  after  abeoess  forming,  and  the  matter  issuing 
fHwn  the  side.  I  remember  a  man  very  w^,  mbo  was  a  capuin  of 
a  ship,  and  of  courae,  a  man  who  had  drunk  a  great  deal  of  grog. 
Be  was  in  that  situation,  and  the  disease  in  the  liver  communicated 
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with  bis  bowels.  Now  I  bave  seen  tbif.  Tbe  abacess  b«8  been 
dressed  whfle  tbe  patient  was  lying  in  bed.  A  rumbling  baa  takes 
place  in  bis  bowels,  air  bas  got  into  tbem,  pa&d  them  up,  and  actual* 
Jy  blown  off  tbe  dressing  P'—pp.  136-137. 

Prom  the  liTer/our  author  ascends  to  the  lungs,  and  discus- 
ses with  some  earnestness,  the  question  of  the  irritabilify  of 
the  air  cells.  As  this  is  an  inquiry  of  interest,  and  tbe  profe»*^ 
sion  are  much  divided  in  their  opinions,  we  shall  transcribe  a 
considerable  part  of  his  reasonings  on  the  subject: ' 

^IrritabiHty  of  the  Air  Ce22«.— With  regard  to  tbeir  irritability^ 
these  air  vessels  are  primarily  initable^  and  tbe  question  is,  wbetber 
these  vessels,  which  peraieate  tbe  lungs,  are  irritable  or  not?  Now 
who  can  tell  tbatf  It  is  believed  that  all  tbe  mucous  membranes  of 
tbe  body  are  irritable.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  body  can  deoMih 
strate  an  initable  mucous  membrane  in  tbe  urethra,  and  yet  that  part 
has  been  known  to  be  of  considerable  irritability.  Now  it  has  been 
a  question  among  surgeons  and  physiologists,  as  to  tbe  irritability  of 
these  vessels  in  the  lungs;  and  you  may  aik  my  opinion  on  tbe  sub- 
ject,  or  I  may  at  once  tell  you,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  tbe  air  vessels 
of  tbe  lungs  being  irritable.  What  is  to  be  our  ffuide?  Oursenses 
arc  insufficient  to  inform  us;  wb^  then,  observation  of  couraemust. 
Ordinarily,  respiration  may  be  said  to  be  a  mechanical  process.  We 
enlarge  the  capacity  of  tbe  chest  by  the  intereastel  nmsdeff  and  tbe 
air  is  forced  into  the  lungs.  We  diminish  the  chest,  and  tbe  air  is 
forced  out  of  tbe  lungs,  just  as  if  you  were  usinga  pair  of  beliowa. 
Ordinarily,  respiration  is  carried  on  merely  as  a  roechahical  proccas; 
but,  extraordinarily,  do  we  not  find  manifeitations  that  air  caanoljet 
into  tbe  lungs,  thouflh  we  do  endeavor  to  enlarge  tbe  chest!  Yoa 
know  you  never  could  lift  up  tbe  bovfd  of  tbe  biellows,  if  yom  were 
to  stop  up  tbe  boles  that  admit  tbe  air — and  wbyT  Ob  account  of 
the  immense  weight  of  tbe  atmosphere.  Just  so,  if  you  were  to  put 
a  rope  round  a  man^s  neck,  and  stop  tbe  air  from  entering  inio  the 
trachea.  It  is  not  the  strongest  man  that  ever  lived  that  could  after- 
wards enlarge  that  man^s  cbest;  to  do  that,  would  be  to  lift  up  an 
immense  load  of  air.  A  man  having  irritable  lungs,  may  be  sittiog 
comfortably  enough  at  tbe  fire^de,but  a  little  smoke  comes  iato  the 
room,  and  be  can  breathe  no  Hiore;  he  gaqn  for  breath— be  cannot 
enlarge  tbe  chest,  and  he  finds  tbe  utmost  difficulty  in  lespiriDg.  But 
where  is  tbe  difficulty?  Wbeie  is  the  sensation  of  pain  ud  oootrao- 
tiont  Why,  in  the  lungs  themselves;  tfie  hindrance  ia  th«e;  1  b^ 
lieve  it  is  all  ioitability.^— |^  139-140. 

On  the  foUowhug  page^  he  expresses  the  convictiiM)^  thai 
aothmatic  breathing  is  generally  dependent  on  diiordMr  fa  the 
digestive  orgaos;  in  eifidence  of  which,  wt  ouxulhf^  bate 
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met  with  many  strnung  cases*  iience,  in  part,  tne  greai 
palliative  influence  of  dmetics  in  the  eariy  stages  of  asthma. 
But  why  does  not  gastric  disease  produce  pulmonary  irrita. 
tion  in  all?  This  can  only  be  attributed  to  a  difference  in  the 
vital  properties  or  organization  of  the  lungs,  by  which  in 
some  persons,  they  are  proof  against  disorders  of  the  stom- 
ach, while  in  others,  from  an  unhealthy  disposition,  they 
readily  take  on  sympathetic  action*  Now  emetics  exert  a 
decided  influence  on  the  pneumatic  system,  and  hence,  in 
part,  the  benefits  wfcich  are  derived  from  this  class  of  me- 
dicines, in  these  gastro-pulmonary  maladies. 

His  observations  on  the  physiology  of  the  lungs,  embracing 
their  connexion  with  the  heart,  and  the  production  of  animal 
heat,  are  in  the  main  correct;  but  offering  nothing  new,  we 
shall  pass  them  by,  to  speak 

Op  the  Heart.  Devoting  a  couple  of  pages  to  its  mal- 
formations^  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  its  morbid  cmalwmf.  In  the 
many  cases  of  extreme  dropsy  in  the  pericardium,  that  he 
has  met  with,  he  has  constantly  found  "a  very  small  and 
very  q«ick  pulse."  When  treating  of  the  morbid  appearan- 
ces produced  hj  pericarditis^  he  takes  occasion  to  mention  the 
phenomena  of  that  disease,  as  he  has  observed  them  in  his 
own  practice;  and  although  in  a  late  number,  we  have  given 
a  history  of  them  from  Ladnnec,  we  are  tempted  to  trans- 
cribe what  our  author  has  seen:— 


r, 
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"5iymp*imw.-^Now  I  have  always,  in  this  Lecture,  conceived  som^ 
account  of  the  symptoms  which  I  myself  have  known  in  cases  of 
pericarditis,  useful  to  be  mentioned.  Many  a  man  feels  a  pain  in 
the  heart,  when  there  is  no  disease  there;  but  I  never  knew  any  one 
who  was  labouring  under  an  inflammation  of  the  heart  who  complain- 
ed of  pain  ID  the  part  actually  affected.  They  either  did  not  com- 
plain of  paiil  at  all,  or  referred  it  to  some  other  part,  not  in  the  region 
of  tlie  heart  I  liavo  known  them  complain  of  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  liver.  But  in  those  cases  of  acute  pericarditis,  it  is  not  to  be 
supnosed  that  the  disease  which  affects  the  heart  will  not  adffect  the 
flesh  of  the  heart,  and  will  not  render  it  irritable.  I  have  known  it 
to  be  extremely  irritable^  having-the  greatest  pain,  acting  with  the 
greatest  force,  and  then,  as  if  exhausted,  it  has  gone  on  with  its  func- 
tion in  a  very  slow  manner.  Now,  in  describing  ^is  pericaitlitis,  I 
tell  the  case  of  ft  physician,  who  had  come  from  the  Ei^  Indies,  and 
that  perhaps  might  have  tended  to  mislead  the  minds  of  his  medical 


advisefEs  tor  ne  aieu,  ana  uiey  reaiiy  Knew  not  wn^i  tne  nature  or 
his  disease  was;  but  yet  it  was  distinguished  by  this  peculiar  symp- 
tom that  I  am  describing.  He  referr^  his  pain  to  the  region  of  the 
liver,  as  if  immediately  coming  from  the  liver.  He  was  treated  as  if 
he  su^red  from  hepatic  affection  merely ;  but  the  most  curious  €Xf 
cumstance  was,  that  at  one  time  his  pulse  would  beat  so  quickly  as 
not  to  be  numbered,  and  that  then  it  would  become  exceedingly 
slow.  Really,  towards  the  last  period  of  his  life,  his  attendants  have 
gone  out  of  the  room,  not  liking  to  witness  his  last  agonies,  feeling 
certain,  that  from  the  state  of  his  pulse,  he  could  not  survive  many 
minutes;  and  returning  into  the  room  again,  they  have  found  him  in 
a  languid  state,  with  a  pulse  beating  very  low  indeed,  perhaps  not 
more  man  forty  in  a  mintite;  just  as  if  the  heart  was  thrown  into  fits 
of  irritability,  in  which  fits  it  would  act  with  the  utmost  vehemence, 
till  it  became  exhausted,  and  then  carry  on  its  functions,  as  I  hKve 
expressed  it,  in  a  veiy  languid  manner.''^ — ^pp.  154-165. 

His  remarks  on' the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  muscular  sub* 
stance  and  valves,  of  the  heart,  we  shall  not  analyse,  as  pre* 
senting  nothing  with  which  the  Profession  is  not  familiar;  and 
shall  finish  what  relates  to  that  organ,  with  an  extract  on  its 
sympathetic  affections: 

^^  Sympathy, — With  regard  to  sympaiheiic  affection^^  an  organ 
may  be  made  very  irritable  and  fidgetty  from  sympathy  with  another 
organ,  and  the  sympathetically  afiected  organ  may  begetting  into  the 
worst  state  of  the  two.  Now  I  am  convinced  Uiat  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs  will  materially  disturb  the  heart.  In  short,  there 
are  two  sets  of  organs  with  which  I  say  the  heart  peculiariy  sympa- 
thizes; the  one  is,  the  headj  and  the  other  the  dlmetUary  orgam. 
,  Of  how  it  is  caused  by  the  cerdn'dl  aflfection,  I  have  already  told  you; 
1  am  now  speaking  to  you  upon  the  other.  But  if  an  organ  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  irritation,  it  will  go  into  disease;  it  will  lead  to  disease— 
to  organic  disease.  These  words  seem  to  be  objected  to  by  medical 
men;  and  then  they  say,  there  is  Jmctional  disease  which  leads  to 
structural  disease. 

Well,  then  I  say,  we  must  endeavor  to  relieve  this  functional  dis- 
ease; and  that  which  leads  to  stractural  disease  in  the  heart  may  be 
liable  to  lead  to  rheumatism  in  other  parts.  I  can  only  tell  yon,  I 
hi^ve  had,  all  my  lifetime,  one  of  the  most  irritable  hearts  possible; 
and  sometimes  I  have  thought  I  should  die,  just  as  John  Hunter  did, 
of  tn  affection  of  the  heart;  but  that  was,  perhaps,  only  a  hypo- 
chondriacal feeling.  1  remember^  when  I  was  young,  that  my  heart 
used  to  beat  at  such  a  rate,  as  to  make  me  think  that  1  had  an  aneu- 
rism. It  did  not  get  worse,  but  it  was  always  worse  af\er  dinner. 
However,  by  degrees  I  ceased  to  think  about  it,  and  perhaps  it  di- 
minished— perhaps  it  did.    I  ifas  first  reminded  of  this  again,  by 
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Mng  ex6Mnvelydi«Cre006d  and  aiuK>yod  frooi  atlMdhigiipona  patieot 
who  died.  When  I  laid  down  in  bed  of  a  night,  my  hmt  intennttted 
to  such  an  extent,  that  I  thought  it  never  would  heat  again.  Then  il 
Would  go  on  with  the  utmost  vehemence  for  a  time,  hut  as  the  mxi»> 
ty  of  my  mind  subsided,  so  this  state  went  ofl^  Then  I  was  Dext 
reminded,  that  my  heart  might  put  my  stomach  out  of  its  order,  fVom 
my  own  observations,*  tiien  my  heart  was  at  its  vagaries  again.  I 
have  known  it  to  beat  160  in  one  minute,  and  not  60  in  the  next,  in* 
termitting  in  the  strangest  way  possible.  However,  my  stomach  was 
wrong,  and  being  interested,  as  you  may  be  inclined  to  suppose,  in 
this  case,  I  resolved  to  consult  a  physician.  1  let  him  feel  my  pulse, 
and  he  said,  *  You  have  got  a  touch  of  angina  pectoris.^  Well,  but^ 
said  I,  telling  me  wBat  f  have  got,  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  as 
telling  me  what  1  am  to  do.  Ue  said,  ^Tou  are  not  to  take  wioe — 
you  are  not  to  takd  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,^  all  which  I  at- 
tended *to.  I  was  extremely  hypochondriacal.  He  recommended 
me  to  sleep  in  the  country.  I  did  so;  and  I  remember xmce,  just  by 
the  friction  of  my  shirt,  1  had  produced  a  large  blister  over  my  heart, 
and  whod  I  was  stripped,  1  found  my  shirt  all  over  serum  and  blood. 
Now  this  irritability  I  have  known  in  many  other  cases,  and  I  felt, 
personally,  that  relief  from  taking  the  hhe  pSl^  which  I  never  could 
have  believed  could  have  been  produced,  had  J  not  felt  it  An  Irish" 
fftofi  once  said  to  me,  ^Oh!  sir,  I  shall  be  bound  to  pray  for  you  as 
long  as  I  live,  and  ever  afterwards,  I  declare  to  God,  before  I  took 
those  piUs,  I  was  in  that  state  which  I  should  have  been  thankful  to 
any  body  who  would  have  come  and  blown  my  brains  out;  but  ever 
since  1  took  them^  I  have  been  happy.'  ^-— Hi>.  161-169.  * 

• 
Leaving  this  organ,  he  returns  to  the  pulmonary,  and 
treats  of  the  physiology  of  the  voice,  and  of  the  niorbid  an- 
atomy of  the  lungs: 

^This  is  one  of  theoEgansin  which, when  diseased  action  is  pio^ 
duced,  the  disease  is  tubercular,  as  in  the  liver  and  splejui.  I  know 
the  matter  may  not  be  agmtated,  it  may  be  diffused,  it  may  makt 
a  sort  of  solid  substanc^ut  it  is  tubercular.  This  is  what  we  call ' 
a  consumption*-tuberdes  in  the  lungs.  Now  these  tubercles  are  of 
various  kmdsand  various  sizes;  they  are  of  ail  sisesaad  diversities  of 
texture,  according  to  the  constitution.  Then  we  may  question  wheth- 
er these  break  into  the  lungs.  You  have  them  larger  or  smaller.  Some- 
times tubercles  are  organised  or  nott  We  know  that  they  suppurate 
and  a  great  deal  of  matter  is  qnt  up  aAer  die  tabercles  break ;  and  this 
is  the  state  of  the  lungs  in  those  who  die  consumptive.  Certain  it 
is,  you  do  see  abscesses  in  lungs  not  tubercular.^ — p.  168. 

^Now,  with  regard  to  the  lunss,  what  can  produce  an  irritable  disr 
ease  of  pulmonary  irritationf    1  am  very  wall  convinced,  that  ste^ 
No.  X.  « 
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primary  state  of  tbe  disease.  1  know  that  many  gentlemen  who  have 
been  educated  at  this  hof^ital,  have  obtained  very  considerable  cre- 
dit to  themselves,  in  caring  or  relieving  some  consumptive  people 
by  putting  their  stomachs  to  rights.'' — ^p.  169. 

That  many  cases  of  consumption  are  of  dyspeptic  origin, 
we  have  no  doubt;  but  noany  more  appear  to  us  to  be  primaiy 
affections  of  tbe  pulmonary  organ,  and  unsusceptible  of  being 
cured  by  remedies  addressed  to  tbe  stomach  and  liver,  or  in- 
deed by  any  known  means. 

On  the  value  of  morbid  anatomy,  generally,  he  holds  a 
sentiment  from  which  we  are  little  inclined  to  dissent: 

• 

'<  This  morbid  anatomy,  which  people  dread  so  much, 'does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  of  priowy  importance  in  the  study  cf  our  profes- 
sion, there  is  such  a  great  diversity  of  appearances;  but  organs  of 
certain  construction  are  liable  to  certain  diseases,  and  those  are  easi- 
ly recognised.  The  grand  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is,  that  what 
produces  a  state  of  irritation,  and  brings  on  a  state  of  vascular  ac- 
tion, will  cause  those  diseases.'' — p.  169. 

The  37th  Lecture  treats  of  the  Absorbent  Vessels  akd 
Glands.  The&e  vessels  are  exceedingly  sinrular  to  veins. 
They*  anastomose  very  much  with  each  other,  in  which  Mr. 
A.  sees  a  great  good,  as  their  contents,  drawn  from  the  dif- 
ferdnt  tissues  of  the  body,  are  thus  commingled  before  they 
reach  the  blood.  He  believes,  moreover,  with  Hunter,  that 
these  vessels,  as  well  as  the  other  vessels  of  the  body,  exert  a 
modifying  influence  on  their  contents.  The  glartds  are  ex- 
ceedingly vascular,  that  is,  supplied  with  arteries  and  veins. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  they  are  c^A^r,  or  composed  chief- 
,ly  of  absorbent  vessels,  rolled  uponSch  other.  It  was  for 
a  long  time  supposed,  that  the  brain  was  destitute  of  these 
vessels;  but  the  Italian  anatomists  Morgani  and  Mascagni  as- 
sert, that  they  have  injected  them  in  that  organ,  we  believe, 
however,  that  they  are  but  few  in  number.  The  following 
pathological  remarks  seem  worthy  of  being  remembered: 

**Now,  then,  the  superficial  absorbents  of  the  thigh  come  to  tbe 
groin,  under  a  number  of  glands  that  are  situated  about  Poupart^ 
ligaments.    They  are  generally  &ve  in  number,  and  are  arranged,  as 
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it  were,  into  two*rows,  one  row  above  the  ligament  and  one  row  be- 
low it.  These  are  the  glands  in  the  groin  which  are  so  often  dis- 
eased. There  is  an  inguinal  phalanx^  as  they  call  it,  and  ^femoral 
fhalanXy  and  this  is  said  to  deserve  the  attention  of  the  surgeon,  in- 
asmuch as  it  may  denote  the  cause  of  disease.  If,  for  instance,  you 
have  one  of  the  glands  of  the  ingcTinal  phalanx  diseased,  you  may 
suppose  it  arises  &om  irritation  in  the  genitals,  in  the  testicles,  and 
so  on;  but  if  it  be  in  the  lower  tow,  it  may  arise  from  ulcers  in  the 
leg.  Often  where  there  is  tumefection  in  the  leg  do  you  find  dis- 
ease in  this  part.  OAen  when  my  opinion  has  been  asked  about  a 
swelling  in  the  groin  of  a  lad,  suspected  to  be  bubo,  1  have  found  it 
lo  be  in  the  lower  row,  bnd  then  1  have  said  immediately,  no,  it  is  not 
a  bubo.  Upon  an  examination  I  have  found  that  the  lad  had  some 
irritaticm,  or  sore  about  his  heel,  which  had  communicated  irritation 
to  these  glailds.''— -p.  180. 

Mr«  A.  discusses,  the  subject  of  venous  adsorption,  and 
.€omes  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  does  not  exist.  We  must 
say,  however,  that  his  facts  and  reasonings,  do  not  in  our 
opinion  settle  this  controverted  point,  or  .even  clear  up  any  of 
the  difficulties  that  surround  it  His  attempt  to  explain 
away  the  experiment  of  Majendie,  who  killed  an  animal  by 
introducing  poison  into  a  limb,  separated  from  the  body 
except  by  the  columns  of  blood,  will  not  be  regarded  as  sac- 
cessfuL  Concerning  absorption  itself,  his  opinion  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  mode,  will  be  more  generally  received. 

The.next  lecture  opens  with  the  Kidney  and  the  secretion 
and  composition  of  Urine,  rela^ve  to  ^bich,  he  is  so  far  be- 
hind Prout  and  some  other  writers,  that  we  shall  not  dweU 
upon  th^m.  In  regard  to  diabetes  mellittis  he  is  a  disciple  of 
RqIIo. 

From  the  kidney  our  author  proceeds  by  a  natural  ana- 
tomical transition  to  treat  of  the  female  organia  genetalia,  to 
which  he  devotes  forty  pages;  but  the  great  length  to  which 
our  analysis  has  already  extended,  requires  lis  to  omit  any 
notice  of  these  lectures. 

In  the  middle  of  the  39th,  with  a  most  unnatural  transi- 
tion, he  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  Cranium;  relative  to  which 
we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  single  piuctical  extracts 

^Now,  why  do  we  learn  all  the  particulars  of  the  difimnt  bones 
of  the  hold  by  rote?    For  the  practice  of  our  profession,  and  with- 
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oat  0Q€h  leflTBOig  we  could  not  practice  it  Ws&^  may  you  tso- 
phine?  Draw  a  bcvizontal  line  three  parts  above  the  orbit  of  the 
eyOy  and  yoa  may  trephine  where  you  list,  save  and  exo^  you  bmj 
Bot  do  it  precisely  oa  the  middle,  because  theo  you  vroidd  come  ob 
iheffonidl  spine.  If  you  were  to  trephine  lower  down,  at  theside8| 
you  might  penetrate  into  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  A  person  may  say, 
'Surely  I  may  trephine  a  little  lower  than  this;'  but,  I  ask,  <  Why 
should  you  wish  it?  Are  you  not  almost  as  low  as  the  bottom  ^ 
theskuUf  I  say,  making  general  rules,  we  ought,  if  weerrataU,to 
srr  09  the  ude  of  safety.  It  is  fodish  to  miSt  on  the  very  brink  of 
a  precipice,  if  the  sime  good  can  be  efiected  by  keej^ng  at  a  tittle 
distance  from  it.  This,  then,  is  the  rule:— jDo  not  trej^iine  on  the 
middh  of  the  os  fronds,  for  you  do  not  know  where  tins  mmtal^sttOi 
•r  cmls  inlerfia,  is  to  be  found.  Theysay,  if  the  sagittal  suture  k 
seen  continued  down  the  oe  ihmtis,  this  spine  will  not  be  fimnd ;  but 
Atf  is  not  true,  for  I  have  seen  it  in  such  ascull. 

You  ought  not  to  trephme  over  the  arieHa  memmgia  media^  if  it 
is  possible  to  avoid  it.  Neither  would  a  mun  trephine,  so  as  to  open 
the  iangitudhud  swus,  if  he  could  help  it.  There  is  such  inequality 
in  the  bone  at  this  part,  that  there  is  great  risk  in  qiening  it  if  the 
trephine  is  qiplied  here.  I  know  it  has  been  often  opened.'* — p.  239. 
«  ♦  ♦  •  tf'  «  « 

^Now,  what  can  you  do  surgicaUy  to  the  osoccipUist  Youmay 
trephine  it  on  either  side  of  the  perpendicular  ridge;  but  if  you  have 
ny  thing  td  do  with  the  under  part,  you  must  cut  off  a  man'is  nedc 
to  get  fo  it.  I  know  there  are  cases  on  recprd,  where  bones  have 
been  taken  away,  and  so  on,  from  this  part.  But  I  speak  gerierally; 
and  if  I  err,  I  give  you  admonitions  on  the  side  of  caution.'' — p.  24 1 . 

Dismissing  the  bones  of  the  bead,  our  author  descends  in 
fhe  same  lecture,  to  the  pancrjeas,  concerning  which  be  pre- 
sents uB  with  nothing  new,  except  peradventure  it  be  found 
in  the  following  case: 

^I  shall  now  tell  joA  the  history  of  a  cancerous  pancreas,  and  at 
those  histories  are  not  very  commonly  recorded,  I  have  some  aatia&c- 
tion  in  doing  this,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  elucidating  the  phy- 
ndogy  of  the  pancreas,  and,  in  a  degree,  showing  tliat  \in/wetwik 
isnotof  very  grand  importance.  There  was  a  medical  man  inLoa* 
don,  a  most  respectable  man,  a  man  of  considerable  knowledge  and 
judgment  in  his  profession,  but  especially  in  the  pkmrmaceutk  de- 
partment of  medicine.  He  Was,  in  short,  a  very  old,  and  a  very  res- 
pectable apothecary,  known,  of  course,  to  all  the  physicians  in  this 
town;  and  they  were  at  one  time  very  much,  I  may  say,  dependant 
upon  such  practitioners  as  I  have  described,  and  paid  great  court  to 
them.  I  mean  to  tdl  you  that  this  man  was  attended  by  the  best 
physidans  and  best  phyaiotagisUrui  Lendon^butaeta  soalgotat  tto 
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leal  nature  of  hk  malady.    It  was  not  ascertained  till  he  was  deed. 
It  was  observed  that  he  took  aperient  medicines  out  of  his  own  shop 
at  the  commenceroent  of  his  illness.    His  bowels,  therefore,  seemed 
to  be  in  some  degree  constipated;  but  that  was  not  wonderful.    At 
the  commencement  of  his  illness,  he  looked  ill*-I  mean  like  a  per* 
son  that  had  sohie  serious  disease  within  him.    Well,  I  never  saw 
any  one  who  was  in  that  state,  but  where  it  was  betrayed  in  his  phy- 
siognomy.   This  b  a  common  observation.    1  say  to  patients  every 
day,  'Oh!  you  will  not  die  yet— you  do  not  look  as  if  you  were  going 
to  take  your  departure.^    This  is  a  common  observation.    We  go 
along  the  streets,  and  seeing  some  poor  fellow  pass  us,  we  8ay,<Ah! 
poor  ^low,  he  has  not  long  to  live  in  this^vorld,  I  am  sura'    How- 
ever, the  individual  1  allude  to,  looked  as  if  he  had  some  important 
disease  within  him.    Nevertheless  he  ate  his  food,  and  I  suppose  he 
kept  his  bowels  regular.    When  the  pancreas  began  to  ulcerate,  it 
produced  no  effect  but  that  of  local  pain.    He  oomplatned  of  pain 
ui  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  which  gradually  extended  in  its  dimensions ; 
hulivhat  was  the  cause  of  that  pain  no  one  could  find  out.    As  it  ad- 
vanced, he  was  constantly  stooping  forwards.    I'owards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  lay  in  bed,  pr<^>ped  up  with  piJlows,  to  lessen 
the  pressure  that  might  have  been  made  on  the  pancreas.    He  still 
had  an  appetite,  and  his  bowels  were  kept  regular.    He  found  that 
when  he  ate  more  than  he  should  have  done,  that^hat  aggravated  his 
pain;  so  much  so,  that  he  learned  to  relieve  himself  by  pokmg  his 
&iger  down  his  throat,  and  pushing  forward  some  of  tlie  food  through 
the  stomach.     [His  fingers  were  certainly  of  an  en viaUe  length.] 
The  pressure  of  the  food  on  the  pancreas  increased  the  pain.    He 
also  found  that  a  d^tUr  relieved  him,  probably  by  unloading  tlie 
coUm,  and  less^ing  the  pressure  that  might  previously  have  taken 
place  on  the  pancreas.    Thus  he  went  on,  gradually  becoming  worse 
and  worse  till  he  died,  and  then  his  pancreas  was  found  to  be  in  a 
horrible  state  of  ulceration  from  end  to  end.'^ — pp.  243*245. 

• 

Next  succeeds  the  spleen,  on  the  functions  of  which  we 

shall  make  an  extract: 

^^PJbysMdgjf.-^Now  for  the  physiology  of  the  spleen ;  and  it  was 
known  in  ancient  times  that  if  a  man  was  wounded  in  the  wars,  and 
lad  bis  splem  slip  out  rf  his  belly,  it  cume  away,  perished,  and  yet 
Ifae  man  did  wdl.  Well,  upon  the  revival  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
Ifalpighi  took  away  the  spleen  of  a  dog,  and  he  has  given  a  history 
of  the  proceeding.  According  to  his  account,  the  dog  has  mther 
benefitted  by  the  opemtion  than  otherwise,  or  the  dog  had  more  ap- 
petite, and  Jbeeaite  more  salacious  than  he  was  before  the  operation. 
When  Malpighi  had  led  the  way,  every  person  who  could  jpjet  adog, 
was  cutting  out  the  spleen  and  publuihinp[  the  history  of  the  ease. 
flaller  has  made  a  general  review  oft  the  histories  of  those  unapieme 
4o(p,  and  the  summary  b  just  what  we  would  naturally  ezt^ect  it  t^ 
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be;  namely,  that  ihougli  some  of  the  dogs  did  well  for  a  lime,  that 
they  became  ill,  pined  away,  and  died.  This  is  just  whaf  we  should 
naturally  expect,  because  no  one  could  suppose  that  the  spleen  was 
made  in  vain  and  for  no  purpose.  Haller  thought  that  they  died;  be* 
cause  they  had  not  got  a  preparation  of  bile;  for  in-^Haller^  time  it 
was  thougiit  thai  all  the  abdominal  viscera  were  but  organs  for  the 
preparation  of  bile-^tbat  they  wrought  a  change  in  the  bloed,  that 
titled  it  for  the  secretion  of  bile;  and  every  anatomist  has  observed 
that  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  does  not  coagulate  like  the  bVbod 
of  olher  veins.  This  is  an  observation  which  should  be  attended 
to,  for  we  really  do  not  understand  the  physiology  of  the  sfdeen. 
Then  Haller,  you  know,"  had  a  theory  to  support ;  and,  thereA»e, 
probably  he  might  consider  this  as  a  stronger  proof  than  he  other- 
wise would  have  done.  But  the  opinion  that  bile  could  alone  be 
prepared  from  venous  blood  and  from  the  veita  porta  which  contain- 
ed blood  of  a  peculiar  quality,  is  now,  I  consider,  refilled.  Then, 
why  should  so  large  an  artery  go  to  the  spleen,  to  have  the  blood 
simply  to  pass  through  it,  without  preparing  any  thing,  and  to  rv^nm 
by  the  splenic  vein?  The  only  rational  explanation  that  has  been 
given  of  this,  is,  that  if  tiie  circulation  through  the  spleen  can  at 
any  time  be  impeded,  it  must  throw  an  ab;mdance  of  blood  into  the 
other  branches  of  the  ctBlic  ctrt^fy^  so  that  there  would  be  a  noost 
inordinate  quantity  of  blood  poured  upon  the  stomach  and  the  duo- 
denum at  the  time  digestion  was  taking  place.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  pressure  of  the  great  end  of  the  stomadi  upon  the  sjp\een  must 
impede  the  blood  through  the  spleen,  and  cause  it  to  flow  in  aban- 
danee  in  those  parts  where  it  is  most  wanted.  I  say  this  is  the 
only  rational  explanation  that  has  been  given  of  it,  and  also  the  onlj 
sblution  of  the  problem  of  the  unsplenic  dogs:  for  if  the  spleen 
could  be  taken  out  and  the  wound  healed  up  without  injury,  tben 
there  would  be  an  inordinate  quantity  of  blood  thrown  to  the  sto- 
mach and  other  parts;  so  that  Malpighi's  dogs  might  well  have  a 
better  appetite  and  b6  more  salacious  than  before  they  took  leave  of 
their  spleen.  I  say  this^s  the  only  rational  theory,  but  still  it  may  not 
be  true  for  all  that;  and  there  fione  staggering  fact  which  I  hear  of, 
which  is,  that  the  spleen  seems  to  be  larg^t  when  the  stomach  is  full. 
That  is  a  thing  I  never  examined  ibr  myself,  and  I  can  tell  you  no 
more  about  it.  Dr.  Haighton  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  this 
theory,  and  examined  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein.  He  did  not  find 
it  ditiferent  from  other  blood.  But  he  seems  to  me  to  have  left  off 
where  he  should  have  begun.  It  was  bis  business  to  have  shown 
that  a  solid  pressure  upon  the  spongy  part  would  impede  the  circu- 
lation; and  then  to  have  shown  that  the  stomach  was  adequate  to 
produce  that  pressure,  which  he  did  not  show.'' — pp.  24%-248. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Blood  Vessels  and  Blood,  our 
author  adheres  so  closely  to\ia  great  master,  John  Hunter^ 
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Aberaethy^s  Lectutes,  545 

whose  work  on  the  same  subjects,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the 
hands  of  every  physician,  that  we  shall  limit  our  excerpts  to 
the  closing  paragraph: 

^^Now  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  but  I  must  add,  that 
it  is  a  very  satisfactory  examination,  as  it  shows  you  that  the  blood 
contains,  the  rudiments  of  albthe  body.  What  do  you  find  that  the 
body  is  composed  of,  but  oi  fibres^  some  insoluble,  and  some  soluble? 
All  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  blood.  You  have  also  something  in 
the  blood  vehich  is  susceptible  of  considerable  mutations  of  color, 
and  you  see  such  mutations  take  place  throughout  all  the  body.  I 
say,  we  know  but  little,  but  that  there  is  a  sort  of  satisfactory  con- 
clusion come  to  from  what  we  do  know.'' — p.  261. 

To  the  vessels  and  blood,  succeed  the  Muscles  and 
Nerves.  What  our  author  says  on  tfvs  structure  and  func- 
tions of  these  parts,  is  not  new ;  nor  has  he  by  any  means 
embraced  all  the  known  facts*  He  does  not  speak  of  the  cu- 
rious microscopic  ohservaiions  of  Dr.  Edwards,  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  ultimate  extremities  of  the  nerves  and  the 
muscular  fibres,  nor  make  a  single  allusion  to  Mr.  Bell's  dis- 
covery of  a  system  of  respiratory  nerves,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  modem  contribtitioris  to  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system.  We  have  already  said,  that  our  author  is  a 
distinguished  opponent  of  the  doctrine,  maintained  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  others,  that  the  phenomena  of  life,  spring 
from  organization  alone.  In  the  following  extract,  his  iHeas 
are  set  forth: 

"I  say  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  the  physiology  of 
secretion,  the  physiology  of  muscular  action—all  tend  to  convince 
my  mind  that  Mr.  Himter's  notions  of  life  are  true,  and  that  there 
is  some  subtile  material  invisibly  commixed  with  the  visible  fabric  of 
the  body,  operating  on  each  part,  so  as  to  produce  the  phenomena  of 
the  vital  functions. 

The  deduction  that  I  draw  from  the  whole  of  the  productions  of 
modem  anatomy,  is  a  very  curious  and  a  very  simple  one.  We  know 
no  more,  af\er  all,  than  what  common  sense  dictates.  We  know  no 
more  than  |vhat  a  man  of  sense,  in  the  first  ages,  would  have  be- 
lieved, upon  considering  the  phenomena  of  life,  which  is,  that  there 
is  living  in  beings  an  organized  structure  invisible  in  the  body;  and 
in  the  common  material  a  principle  of  life  pervading  every  part — a 
sentient  and  rational  faculty  connected  with  the  brain,  but  each  ap- 
parently distinct  from  the  other,  though  they  are  all  intimately  con- 
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John  Hunter;  I  believe  seosation  to  be  as  distinct  from  life,  as  I  do 
life  to  be  distinct  from  the  materials  of  our  body.  1  say,  that  is  a 
step  beyond  John  Hunter;  but  it  is  an  opinion  that  the  most  intdli- 
gent  of  mankind  have  always  entertained ;  it  is  no  new  opinibn.  Have 
you  not  life  without  sensation?  Cannot  I  ask  that  question f  Do 
you  beJieve  that  vegetables  feelf  There  are  some  people  who  hara 
a  propensity  to  take  things  up  by  the  wrong  ends;  and  I  say,  if  they 
had  a  poker  presented  to  them  with  one  of  its  ends  red  kaij  they 
would  lay  hold  of  the  red  hot  part  rather  than  the  other  end,  and 
bum  their  fingers  of  course.  Dr.  Darwin  has  done  this;  he  b^ios 
to  certify  things,  deducing  inferences  from  the  conduct  of  nan.  He 
says,  man  performs  certain  actions,  because  he  reasons;  therefore  be 
infers,  that  bruies  do  the  same  thing,  because  they  reason.  This  ia 
common  belief.  Now  I  really  do  not  know  how  people  can  believe 
it.  1  know  not  what  kind  of  fiiith  they  possess,  I  am  sure;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  instmi^  is  reason,  1  believe  that  it  is  a  Wnd  m- 
jMfbe,  inducing  actions  far  superior,  in  their  efl^t,  to  vdiat  reasoft 
does;  but  still  it  is  a  blind  impulse.^'— pp.  267-268. 

His  views  of  sensation  and  intellection  are  stated  in  a 
succeeding  page,  which  we  shall  also  transcribe: 

<<Well,  I  say,  can  you  believe  thatli^  may  exist  without  leoaon? 
I  do  believe  it.  I  do  not  believe  thfit  vegetables  feel,  or  that  the  lower 
order  of  animals  feel  in  the  degree  in  which  we  do;  and  asfiir  as  we 
know,  all  fbeling  is  placed  in  one  point  in  animals,  which  is  a  little 
tuherde  at  the  top  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  As  soon  as  this  tubotJe 
begins  to  form,  so  soon  we  begin  to  find  something  sentient;  and  as 
this  ^nob  begins  to  grow,  and  becomes  complex,  so  do  animals  have 
additional  faculties  and  powers. 

Now  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  upon  the  subject;  for  how  any  man, 
or  set  of  men,  can  possibly  believe  that  those  faculties  are  the  result 
of  mere  replications  of  the  brain— »for  such  the  convolutions  are-HS 
what  I  cannot  understand.  1  have  no  faith  of  that  kind.  The  braio 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  organ  by  which  a  diversity  of  perception 
ii^  prone  to  act.  We  have  divers  percepticms,  and  divers  faculties; 
hut  it  is  said  that  those  are  onlythe  simple  replications  of  the  brtin, 
which  fisrm  the  convolutions.  Well,  that  is  very  strange.  And  how 
is  it  argued!  Why,  we  ha^^  cH'gans  by  wluch  vre  see  and  hear,  and 
smell,  and  taste — ^giving  as  diverait|  of  feelinss.  Now,  the  eye  does 
not  see.  The  reason  ^  the  organization  of  me  eye,  you  understand 
perfectly  well,  is  to  transmit  the  rays  of  light  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  th^  present  themselves  from  the  difleient  visible  bodies. 
The  organization  of  the  ear  you  understand.  But  the  eye  does  not 
see,  nor  the  ear  hear.  The  notions  we  form  must  be  dependent  upon 
the  peculiar  properties  of  that  which  is  perceptive,  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful; for  what  can  we  nmhe  of  it,  if  we  oonsidor  it  intently  t    What 
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is  theie  around  us,  but  matter  in  diflferent  states  of  motkui  and  of  re^t  f 
As  subtile  matter  is  reflected  from  objects,  it  is  arranged  on  the  eye 
in  tbe  same  order  in  which  it  was  produced  from  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects. Well,  there  is  the  magnetism  of  the  eye.  Vibrations  take 
place,  and  the  agitation  of  the  fluids  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear  pro- 
duces the  sound.  Oh !  but  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  vital  actions  of 
the  nerves  take  place,  and  tho^e  are  propagated  to  the  brain;  henca 
are  the  different  sensations  produced.  All  you  can  make  of  it  is,  a 
sort  of  vibratory  motion;  and  how  firom  one  set  of  vibrations  we  can 
see,  and  firom  apother  we  can  smell,  and  from  a  third  we  can  hear,  10 
certainly, very  curious;  but  tbey  ajre  all  vibrations,  or  tremors  of  the 
nerves.  I  say  all  this  I  can  only  attributp  to  the  very  curious  pro^ 
perties  of  that  which  is  perceptive,  and  that  that  has  divers  faculties 
superadded,  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  brain,  a  subject  which 
no  one  can  consider  without  wonder.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
jbculties  are  occasioned  by  the  magnetism  of  the  brain.  Now  hero 
the  subject  becomes  metaphysical.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  met- 
aphysics in  this  course  of  Lectures,  but  I  believe  if  we  were  to  go 
into  metaphysics  you  would  be  of  opinion  as  I  am,  that  there  is  a 
unity  of  ail  the  senses  with  the  brun.  They  put  the  organs  all  in 
di^rent  placet;  whereas,  I  ask,  how  can  you  account  for  it?  Ma^ 
ny  of  the  actions  which  are  performed  are  the  eflects  of  compound 
motives.  There  is  no  answer  that  can  be  given,  but  that  it  must  be 
done  by  subcommittees  of  the  difierent  organs — by  the  board  of 
control.  Now,  I  say,  if  you  go  to  the  board  of  control  I  am  con- 
tcfnted.  However,  every  opinion  has  its  day.  But  the  opinions 
which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  teaching  here  have  endured  from  the  first 
ages  to  the  present  time;  therefore  I  think  they  will  stand  on.  I 
think  that  all  wonders — ^that  all  novelties  of  the  day  will  decliae,  but 
that  those  opinions  will  flourish  r--pp.  269^370.    •      ♦ 

On  the  subject  of  Sympathy,  Mr.  A.  is  a  follower  of  his 
celebrated  countryman  Whytt^  whom,  however,  he  ne^er 
mentions.  We  are  indeed,  not  a  little  astonished,  that  the 
name  of  this  able  sympathist  is  not  oftener  pronounced  bj 
those  who  profess  to  explain  most  of  the  morbid  phenomena 
of  living  bodies  by  sympathy.  His  treatise  on  sympathetic 
affections,  and  on  tbe  agency  of  the  nervous  system,  in  pro- 
ducing them,  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  masterpiece  of  phy- 
siological  pathology.  One  of  his  favourite  propositions  was, 
that  it  is  by  the  association  of  nerves  with  each  other,  at 
their  central  extremities,  that  sympathies  are  established; 
and  this  proposition  has  received  great  support  from  the  dis- 
coveries and  reasonings  of  Mr«  BelL  on  the  specific  charac- 
No.  X.  7 
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ter  and  non-comroamcatioD  of  the  diflferent  nenret.  But  oor 
limits  do  not  permit  an  exposition  of  this  interesting  subject, 
and  we  shall  dismisi  it  widi  a  short  extract: 

^Sympaikff  of  iViervet.— The  dinection  of  the  nerves  sometimes 
has  rmdieied  it  rMsonible  to  sappoee,  what  we  are  justified  io  sup- 
posing firom  every  other  part,  that  all  parts  of  the  hody  sympathize 
with  one  another.  They  show  us  the  cause  of  sympathetic  afiec- 
tions  in  divers  diseases,  and  throw  light  on  other  subjects.  It  is, 
however,  yet  an  indistinct  light,  but  as  the  sun  has  risen,  1  hope  it 
will  go  on  and  illumiuate  the  subject  more  completely.^— p.  288. 

Disposing  of  the  nervous  system,  our  author  proceeds  to 
treat  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  foetus,  and  with  them  finishes 
the  anatomical  part  of  bu  course.  The  remaining  lectures, 
which  extend  through  more  than  eighty  pages,  are  on  Opera.- 
TivE  SuROERT,  and  contain  many  important  rules  and  princi- 
ples; but  as  the  limits  of  our  present  number,  although  ex- 
tended beyond  the  regular  distance,  will  not  admit  of  a  suita- 
ble analysis  of  these  practical  lectures,  we  shall  reserve  them 
for  some  future  occasion;  and  bring  our  review  to  a  doee^ 
with  a'  few  general  observations,  on  the  plan  and  style  of 
what  we  have  travelled  over. 

Method  s&ys  Linnaeus  is  the  soiul  of  scimce;'^an  apothegm 
which  should  be  inscribed  on  the  portfolio  of  every  public 
teacher.  That  our  author  has  seldom  had  it  before  his  eyes, 
will  be  seen  and  felt  by  all  who  undertake  the  perusal  of  his 
lectures.  His  subjects  do  not,  in  general,  succeed  each  other 
in  a  natural  order;  and  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  same  topic 
are  often  transposed  in  a  manner,  that  could  not  fail  to  bring 
upon  a  writer  of  inferior  genius,  the  imputation  of  deficient 
perspicacity:  In'Mr.  A.  it  will  of  course  pass  for  negligence. 
We  cannot  but  marvel,  however,  that  in  the  long  period 
through  which  his  praelections  were  delivered,  he  should  not 
have  been,  instinctively,  impelled  to  infuse  into  them  the 
charm  of  a  noore  natural  arrangement  To  himself  it  would 
have  been  a  convenience:  to  his  pupils  and  readers  an  unques- 
tionable advantage.  On  the  score  of  originality  their  dainns 
jare  not  very  great,  if  we  look  beyond  the  cant  phn^seology 
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in  which  they  are  dressed  up.  They  are  rather  eccentric 
than  eriginal.  Bat  it  is  the  province  of  a  public  teacher,  to 
exhibit  that  which  is  already  known,  rather  than  to  make 
new  discoveries.  Mr.  A.  nevertheless  has  taken  and  will 
support,  an  elevated  rank  among  the  original  writers  of  the 
age;  but  it  is  on  his  previous  writings  that  he  must  rely.  In 
his  lectures,  however,  we  everywhere  find  indications  of  a 
powerful  and  perspicacions  mind: — proud,  whimsical  and  ob- 
stinate;— prcme  to  do  good,  but  impatient  of  interference  in 
the  manner — ^benevolent  but  rude. 

Of  his  independence  in  thought  and  action,  many  anec- 
dotes have  been  related,  some  of  which  do  credit  to  the  pro- 
f(^on — while  others  present  it  in  a  dubious  attitude.  With 
such  qualities,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  Mr.  A.  maintains  an 
extended  influence  in  the  British  metropolis.  But  we  would 
warn  those  who  aspire  to  a  similar  influence,  elsewhere,  not 
to  imitate  the  oddities  and  ill  manners  of  Mr.  A.  unless  they 
have  good  assurance,  that  nature  has  endowed  them  with  his 
genius,  industry  and  perseverance.  Without  these,  viola- 
tions of  decorum  bring  no  reward;  and  with  them,  we  may 
add,  such  violations  are  unnecessagr. 

But  bis  style  is  in  many  respects  still  more  objectionable,* 
than  the  neglect  of  methpd,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  We 
are  aware  of  the  great  influence  of  a  droll  and  gossynng  style, 
upon  the  attention  of  an  audience,  who  are,  day  after  day  for 
months,  to  listen  to  the  same  professor.  But  we  humbly 
conceive,  that  its  efficacy  may  be  greatly  diminished,  by  its 
unceasing  administration.  Much  of  our  author's  drollery 
moreover,  is  coarse  and  unattractive,  not  to  say  offensive. 
A  colloquial  style  it  is  true,  is  not  without  its  advantages,  but 
they  are  felt  by  auditors  rather  than  readers.  Many  things 
seem  well  enough  in  the  lecture  room,  that  appear  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  Library.  Printed  lectures,  to  be  read  with 
permanent  interest,  must  be  composed  with  some  degree  of 
dignity;  and  the  neglect  of  this  on  the  part  of  distingaished 
men  in  the  profession,  must  of  necessity  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  taste  of  its  inferior  members.  We  cannot  but  regret, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  A.  had  not  tp  a  certs^in  degree  revised 
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hiB  lectures;  wd  confirmed  tbesitolbe  modeb  which ^ 
himself,  4)ad  pieviouslj  laid  before  the  profiession^io  the  c«r 
positionfi  which  he  deliberate^  prepared  ibr  publication. 


TO  iiwAmniB  AWP  ooBXBsPoyvaatM. 

The  Editor  is  happy  to  find,  that  be  has  at  length  ctm^ 
ted  the  poblication  of  a  Dumber  of  the  Jouraal,  withiD  tbe 
month  tbr  whkb  it  was  designed,  and  confidently  expecti 
to  accomplish  the  same  thing  with  every  future  number. 
.  The  next  number  will  contain  a  copious  digest  of  btelfi- 
•gence,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

To  bis  correspondents,  the  Editor  would  remark,  that  sqch 
is  the  increasing  patronage  extended  to  the  JovtrDaJ,  tii^t 
whatever  they  write,  will  be  read  by  a  number  vdkkMj 
great  to  justify  the  most  ambitious.  In  two  nfiontlis  moc^  % 
new  volume  will  commence,  which  with  their  aid  he  hopep 
wiH  prove  superior  to  the  present.  Such  of  them,  as  feel 
disp^ed  to  inscribe  themselves  in  its  first  numbers,  would  4> 
well  to  turn  their  attention  forthwith  to  the  preparation  of 
papers* 

The  Editor  was  in  hopes  to  have  given  in  tfei«  numbefj 
the  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  State  Medical 
Society  of  Cttiio^  held  at  Cotambus  within' the  present  month, 
but  has  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the  requisite  informatioD' 
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ESSAYS  AlTD  CASES. 


Art.  I. — Obseroatiofu  an  Fever  and  oikerDueasei  of  the  South  aad 
West.    By  Medioub.*  No.  If. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  physiological  feet,  which  has 
been  brought  before  the  medical  world  for  many  years,  is  the 
elegant,  because  natural  division  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
taught  by  Mr.  Charles  Bell.  This  system  or  division  is  beau* 
tiful  and  interesting,  not  only  as  relates  to  the  connection  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus  with  themselves,  but  as  re- 
gards the  other  tissues  which  they  control,  and  the  organs 
which  they  regulate.  What  can  be  nsore  philosophic  in  the 
conception,  or  truer  in  (act,  than  that  nature  should  prepare 
and  arrange  one  setof  nerves  to  govern  the  process  of  digestion; 
another  to  preside  over  the  important  business  of  lespiration; 
a  third  for  the  powers  of  voluntary  motion;  and,  finally, 
a  fourth  to  perform  the  exalted  functions  of  external  sensation, 
atid  connect  ut  with  each  other  and  with  all  surrounding  ob- 
jects. 

How  important  to  the  pathologist  to  know  this ;  and  to  know, 

*lt  is  proper  to  state  tbet  we  were  mistaken  in  sayiog  that  thit 
writer  is  a  fi^radiiate  of  TranBjl?ania.  He  was  an  eleve  of  that  iosti- 
tutioii,  bnt  graduated  east  of  the  moontains.  B»* 

No.  XII.  1 
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that  rudeness  offered  to  either,  will,  if  persisted  in,  provoke 
ihe  energy  and  resbtaoce  of  the  whole.  To  illustrate  this,  sup- 
pose marsh  poison  be  presented  to  the  skin,  and  the  mucous 
membranes  which  line  the  interior  of  the  system.  Between 
these  two  surfaces,  lie  all  the  vital  parts  of  the  body.  Wide- 
ly extended  over  them  is  that  division  of  the  nerves  allotted 
to  nutrition;  and,  indeed,  it  is  internally  blended  and  connec* 
ted  with  all  the  secreting  organs  of  the  body,  whether  the 
matter,  separated  from  the  circulating  mass,  be  excremeuti- 
tious  or  nutrient,  f  would  again  remark,  that  the  noxioos 
agent  must  necessarily  be  first  applied  to  the  skin,  or  mucoas 
membrane;  for  the  plain  reason,  that  they  are  exterior  to  ail 
the  other  parts. 

The  first  impression  is  made  x>n  the  nervous  tissue  of  these 
parts, because  the  nervous  b  exterior  to  all  other  organized  tis- 
sues. We  feel  the  pain  arising  from  a  prick  with  a  tboro  or 
a  needle,  before  the  muscles  are  effected  or  the  blood  made  to 
flow.  We  feel  nausea  from  an  emetic,  before  the  vasolarsystem 
isderanged,  or  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  takes 
place.  These  feelings  are  confessedly  experienced  first  by 
the  nerves  adapted  to  that  office,  and  conveyed  to  the  centre 
of  perception  by  that  division  which  governs  sensation. 

The  nerves  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  concerned 
in  nutrition,  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  common  with  those  of 
the  other  secreting  organs  of  the  system,  to  wit,  the  defence 
and  restoration  of  the  body;  and  early  in  the  progress  of  dis- 
ease, they  cause  a  <:orrespondent  impression  to  be  created 
throughout  the  division  controlling  nutrition,  growtb  and  de- 
cay. When  the  nutritive  nerves  are  unhealthy,  secretion  is 
imperfectly  performed.  All  the  secretions  require  for  their 
performance  an  organ,  nervous  snergy,  and  blood.  The  or- 
gan makes,  by  the  agency  of  the  nervous  energy,  from 
or  out  of  the  blood,  whatever  secretion  in  the  animal  econ- 
omy it  is  destined  to  create  or  produce. 

That  a  secretory  process  should  be  property  done,  the 
Mood  must  possess  an  -aptitude  to  be.acted  upon  by  the  organ, 
under  nervous  power;  but  if  the  nerves  of  nutriticm  In  the  skin 
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and  mucous  membranes  bedisordercd,and  iif  they  call  to  their 
aid  a  portion  of  the  nervous  energy  of  the  other  organs,  those 
organs  cannot  manufacture  the  secreted  fluid  as  they  would  do 
in  health.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  blood  goes,  unrefined 
and  unassimilated,  through  the  system  from  organ  to  organ, 
and  neither  of  them  is  able  to  purify  or  prepare  it.  Entering 
the  veins  it  is  returned  to  the  heart,  and  then  undergoes  the 
pulmonic  circulation.  The  lungs,  because  of  their  inability 
to  bear  the  impress  of  such  blood,  and  properly  vitalize  it) 
labour  and  become  oppressed.  Unvitalized,  and  in  a  state  ot 
comparative  impurity,  the  blood  repasses  to  the  heart,  a^ain  to 
be  dispersed  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  In  its  progress  it  fails  to 
give  to  each  or  any  part  its  due  share  of  vitality;  and  conse- 
quent injury  is  sustained  by  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  volun- 
tary motion. 

In  a  state  of  health,  if  by  venesection  we  cause  a  deficiency 
of  the  vitalizing  principle,  a  corresponding  deficiency  takes 
place,  in  the  action  displayed  by  the  nerves  and  muscles  of 
voluntary  motion.  After  the  blood  has  i>een  repeatedly  pre- 
sented to  the  organ  of  secretion,  and  as  repeatedly  passed 
through  them  unprepared ;  the  powers  of  nutrition,  of  respira- 
tion, and  of  voluntary  motion,  are  all  impaired  or  suspended; 
some  organ  or  surface,  either  naturally  imperfect,  or  acciden- 
tally debilitated,  yields  to  the  enemy,  becomes  engorged  and 
obstructed ;  a  portion  of  the  energy  of  each  divison  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  is  then  directed  to  the  support,  or  becomes 
connected  with  the  disordered  condition,  of  the  suffering 
organ. 

The  division  which  presides  over  sensation  is  impaired  in 
its  power.  Hence  arises  false  vision,  tinitus  aurium,  depraved 
taste,  unnatural  odors,  and  unreal  pain.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
whole  nervous  system  becomes  diseased. 

In  the  symptoms  of  disease,  arising  from  whatever  cause 
they  may,  the  blood  vessel  system  is  neither  the  first  nor  only 
one  which  is  disordered  or  unbalanced.  The  nervous  pow- 
er as,  remarked,  is  of  equal  importance  in  the  sustentation  of 
the  individual:  it  is,  in  iact,  co-extensive  in  its  diffusion  with 
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the  blood  veBseia*  i  tie  symptoms  wmcn  denote  an  unbai* 
ftDced  or  diseased  nenrous  action^  are  those  which  are  first 
maniiested ;  and  from  this  I  infer,  that  the  nerves  are  the 
strings  which  first  Round  discordantlj  through  thehving  body. 

Those  disorders  as  remarked  heretofore,  which  partake  of 
the  nature  of,  or  bekng  to  the  neurotic  classs,  are  confessed- 
ly of  a  cold  or  low  temperature*  That  isy  they  produce  a  dim- 
inution of  the  temperature  of  the  body*     Those  indi\iduals 
who  are  by  nature  possessed  of  a  nervous  temperament,  have 
generally  a  coldness  of  the  skin,  and  a  low  vascular  action. — 
In  apoplexy,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  terror  and  all  diseases  which 
are  produced  by  nervous  excitement,  coldness  is  nearly  iJie 
first  symptom  presented*     It  is  as  invariable  in  its  presence  as 
any  other  symptom,  and  indeed  .more  so*    Whenever  the 
nerves  reign,  coldness  is  the  consequence. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  condition  under  which  the  body  la- 
bours, when  this  tissue  holds  the  government;  and  compare  it 
with  the  opposite  condition  called  vascular  excitement, 
the  conclusion  follows,  that  though  in  health  they  harmonize 
very  welLyet  in  disease  they  are  a  kind  of  rival^  for  ascend- 
ancy. It  is  the  tendency  of  an  exalted  vascular  action  to  in- 
crease the  heat  of  the  body,  as  it  is  that  of  a  preponderating 
nervous  excitement  to  depress  it. 

In  the  cold  or  nervous  stage  of  a  disorder,  the  action  of  the 
muscular  tissue  may  be,  and  often  is  violent;  but  this  action 
13  involuntary,  irregular,  and  agit^tive,  producing  the  shake 
of  an  intermittent,  and  the  tremor  of  fear4  the  unconnect^ 
ed  movements  of  hysteria,  the  contortions  of  epilepsy,  aiid  the 
whimsical  gesticulations  of  Saint  Vitus'  dance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  action  of  the  body  onder  vascular  excitement  is 
powerful,  vohintary  and  determinate,  and  when  moved,  It  is 
by  the  consent  of  the  will,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  some 
object,  either  reaHy  or  suppositiously,  within  the  reach  of 
the  individual. 

The  difference  in  the  effects  produced  in  the  system  when 
one  or  the  other  of  the  tissues  has  the  ascendancy  in  action, 
is  so  palpable,  as  strongly  to  impress  every  clinical  physician, 
with  the  fact,  that  each  bos  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  opera- 
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ting.  He  will  also  recollect,  that  when  there  is  a  preponder- 
auce  of  action  iu  neither,  and  when  there  is  no  tendency  to 
8Qch  a  preponderance,  the  bodj  is  in  a  situation  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  either  of  the  others,  and  indeed  in  a  state  of 
health* 

The  vascular  system  yields  to  the  controlling  action  of  the 
nerves,  and  the  coldness  of  the  apyrexial  slate  depends  upon 
this  controUinglactioiu  When  the  vascular  action  is  high,  the 
nervous  energy  has  yielded,  and  heat  or  fever  is  the  conse* 
quence  of  this  yielding.  When  they  are  both  well  balanced 
throtighout  the  whole  system,  it  is  in  a  sound  and  physiolo- 
gical cordition* 

In  showing  how  the  cold  fit  is  produced,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  treating  of  the  order  in  which  the  nerves  become  im- 
paired, 1  have  already  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
blackness  of  the  blood  is  produced;  but  here  1  will  repeat,  ex- 
plicitly, that  it  depends  upon  deficient  secretion. 

From  the  skin  and  lungs  (and  roucuous  membranes  else- 
where) the  blood  is  by  the  capillaries  conveyed  to  the  return 
vessels,  and  by  them  to  the  heart.  In  consequence  of  their 
inadequacy  to  the  business  of  secretion,  as  heretofore  explain- 
ed, that  from  the  skin  contains  what  should  have  passed  out 
as  perspirable  matter,  which  is  emptied  into  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart;  and  that  from  the  lungs  is  loaded  witli  the  naat^ 
ter  of  pulmonary  exhalation  and  conducted  to  the  left  ventri- 
cle. The  coronary  circulation,  or  the  circulation  pf  the  heart, 
is  carried  on  with  unvitalized  blood,  or  with  blood  in  a  state 
of  partial  Impurity,  so  are  the  other  two,  the  general  circula- 
tion and  the  pulmonic;  both  of  which  must  be  supplied  with 
this  black  or  depraved  blood.  One  office  of  the  lungs  is  to 
secrete  from  the  blood,  carbon  or  carbonic  acid,  which  retain- 
ed, causes  itsdark  colour;  but  separated  and  cast  out,admitsof 
the  scarlet  appearance  which  we  see  in  arterial  blood.  This 
appearance  is  an  evidence  to  us,  that  it  is  vitalized.  The 
blackness  of  the  blood  does  not  depend  upon  marsh  miasma 
or  coM,  but  upon  a  deficient  action  in  the  secerning  organs. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  when  the  lungs  fail,  the  three 
circulations,  are  carried  on  with  this  black  or  unvitalized 
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blood.  It  is  in  its  quality  unnaturaL  The  central  organ  of 
the  circulation,  is  not  only  assaulted  in  its  great  cavities 
bj  this  unnatural  stimulus,  but  its  very  substauce  becomes 
irritated.  Finding,  that  by  its  ordinary  exertion  it  cannot  rid 
itself  of  this  unwelcome  tenant,  the  black  blood,  it  becomes 
excited,  increases  its  activity^  and  the  nervous  sjstem,  &- 
tigued  by  its  exertion  and  debilitated  by  the  remote  cause^ 
yields  to  the  increasing  action  of  the  vascular  system.  The 
heart  contracts  and  dilates  with  force  and  celerity.  It 
throws  the  blood  out  upon  ibe  capillaries;  they, after  it  has 
been  ineffectually  applied  to  the  skin  and  other  secretory  or- 
gans to  be  renovated  in  quality,  return  it  to  the  heart;  thence 
it  is  cast  into  the  lungs,  where  its  presence  irritates  the  respi- 
ratory nerves,  respiration  becomes  accelerated,  and  the  blood, 
black  and  unserated,  is  forced  back  to  the  heart,  which  is  in- 
creased in  the  vehemence  and  force  of  its  contraction.  Thus 
is  brought  on  the  stage  excitement.  A  stage  in  which  the 
vascular  completely  triumphs  over  the  nervous  system.  The 
centre  of  circulation  has  government  over  the  centre  of  per- 
ception, and  thus  they  have  ascendancy,  tour  a  tour,  in  our  or- 
dinary diseases. 

Whenever  the  disease  partakes  of  a  general,  or  constitu- 
tional character,  or  throws  into  disarray  the  whole  body,  it 
is  ushered  in  with  a  cold  or  chilly  sensation,  because  the 
nerves  always  experience  the  first  impre^ion.  In  those  cases 
of  poisoning,  or  of  severe  accidents,  in  which  death  is  sudden- 
ly  produced,  no  congestion  occurs  in  the  venas  cavae,  or  por- 
is\  circle;  and  the  blood  has  not  the  same  dark  or  black  ap- 
pearance, as  is  observed  to  take  place  in  deaths  brought 
on  more  slowly.  The  cause  is  obviously  this.  The  nervous 
tissue  is  so  immediately  injured,  asnot  to  lend  aid  to  the  oi^ans 
of  circulation.  The  blood  may  pass  a  few  rounds,  and  but 
few.  Death  does  not  arise  from  ^^blackness  of  the  blood  and 
consequent  weakness  of  the  heart,''  but  from  the  prostrating 
operation  of  the  destructive  agent  on  the  nerves.  Death 
occurs  so  soon  after  the  accident,  that  the  blood  has  not  had 
time  to  be  changed  greatly,  nor  has  reaction  caused  a  con- 
gestion or  engorgement.     There  may  be  a  co-agulation  of 
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blood  in  the  great  vessels  about  the  heart,  but  in  strictly  pro- 
fessional language  there  is  no  congestion.  Nor  do  conges- 
tions occur  during  the  nervous  state.  They  arise  because  of 
increased  vascular  action. 

In  consequence  of  a  casual  or  congenital  proclivity  to 
weakness,  some  organ  yields  to  this  strong  and  rapid  motion 
of  the  blood.  Debility  arising  from  any  cause,  incapacitates 
an  organ  for  the  performance  of  its  part  in  this  accelerated 
circulation.  Here,  then,  occurs  ^^the  stagnant  juices  which  lie 
out  of  the  verge  of  circulation,''  as  spoken  of  by  Langrish.  I 
should  esteem  it  quite  an  imaginary  supposition,  indeed,  that 
the  blood  would,  when  impelled  by  an  immense  and  powerful 
z^  a  fer^a,  pursue  the  common  channels  of  circulation,  and 
wait  till  quietude  was  restored  for  the  opportunity  to  creep 
**out  of  the  verge  of  the  circulation.'' 

If  there  be  no  physical  liability  to  disease  in  any  part,  then, 
the  liver  is  noost  Hkely  to  sufier.  The  sluggish  venous  circu- 
lation of  that  organ,  its  expansibility,  and  the  soft  and  yield- 
ing parts  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  contribute  to  make  it  the 
seat  of  obstruction  or  the  receptacle  of  blood. 

The  temporary  loss  of  so  much  blood  out  of  the  general 
circulation,  diminishes  the  quantity  of  impure  blood  returned 
to  the  heart.  Another  circumstance  also  contributes  to  tran- 
quilize  that  organ.  It  is  this.  By  contracting  with  increas- 
ed frequency  and  force,  it  has  thrown  the  blood  an  increased 
number  of  times  upon  the  skin  and  lungs;  which,  though  they 
vitalize  it  imperfectly,  at  each  time,  yet  in  the  end  do  much 
for  the  benefit  of  that  fluid,  the  heart  becomes  tranquil,  and 
immediately  the  preparation  for  the  cold  stage,  or  the  nervous 
action  commences.  It  is  brought  about,  is  carried  on  and  ter- 
minated in  the  manner  before  explained. 

In  writmg  on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
the  south  and  west,!  shall  have  ample  opportunities  of  illustra 
ting  this  subject. 


(to  be  continued.) 
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Art.  XL — Cas€$  Ubutraimg  the  efficacjf  of  ParacentenSj  in  ab- 
scesses  of  the  Pleura. 

1.  A  caie  of  Empyema  successfully  treated  by  Paracentesis  Thor- 

flcis,    by  Jeremiah  fl.  Bsower,  M.  D. 

J.  Bolander,  a  stout,  robust  GemnaD,  was  attacked  about 
the  first  of  Nov.  ult.  afler  unusual  exposure  to  the  weather, 
with  severe  paiu  iu  the  led  side,  attended  with  difficulty  and 
pain  in  breathing,  and  dry,  harrassing  cough:  he  took  some 
aperient  medicine,  was  bled  and  sweated,  which  relieved  the 
violence  of  the  pain  in  some  degree,  the  cough  still  continuing 
with  occasionalfever.  This  state  continued  for  three  weeks,  the 
patient  still  at  times  pursuing  his  occupation  as  a  shoemaker; 
when  he  applied  to  me  for  advice,  he  complained  of  a  dull 
obtuse  pain  in  the  leftside;  inability  to  lie  upon  the  right 
side,  an  attempt  at  which  produced  an  immediate  sense  of 
suffocation  and  faintness;  the  pain  but  little  increased  by  Ml 
inspiration;  countenance  pallid,  and  emaciation  great  and 
progressive;  he  coughed  incessantly,  expectorating  in  lai^ 
quantities,  foetid  purulent  matter;  the  ofiensiveness  of  which 
produced  constant  nausea  and  vomiting:  regular  hectic  pai^ 
oxysms  were  established.  About  two  weeks  from  the  com- 
mencenient  of  his  illness,  he  experienced  aeeyere  rigor,  which 
lasted  for  half  an  hour,  a  few  days  after  which,  his  fever  as- 
sumed the  form  ofregular  hectic  exascerb'ationa.  his  pulse  was 
small  and  frequent ;  bowels  regular,  &  tongue  clean.  Upon  at* 
tentive  examination,  the  left  side  of  the  chest  was  perceptibly 
larger  than  the  right;  by  percussion  of  the  left  side^  in  the 
lower  portion,  a  dull,  dead  sound  as  of  a  solid  body  waseKci- 
ted,  while  in  the  upper  portion,  above  the  fourth  rib,  and  in  the 
axillary  region,  it  was  unusually  clear  and  resonant;  the 
right  side  yielded  a  hollow  sound  when  struck.  By  apply- 
ing a  cylinder  to  the  left  side,  not  the  least  respiratory  tnur- 
mer  could  be  perceived  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  chest;  in 
the  upper  portion,  and  under  the  axilla  it  was  indistinrt,  and 
a  peculiar  hissing  sound  was  perceptible,  which  I  can  compare 
to  nothing  so  aptly,  as  displacing  water  in  a  vessel  by  blowing 
through  a  tube.    In  the  right  side,  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
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Cages  of  En^ema.  G\b 

tent,  a  distiDct  respiratory  marmur  was  perceived,  and  on  that 
side  the  action  and  rythm  of  the  heart  were  nmch  more  dis- 
tinct than  on  the  left;  the  patient  remarked,  that  for  several 
dajs  past«  he  was  sensible  of  the  splashing  of  a  fluid  in  the  left 
side,  and  upon  succussion,  a  fluctuation  was  distinctly  ascer- 
tained. Under  these  circumstances  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  a  purulent  eflTusion,  into  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest  having 
taken  place  from  an  abscess  in  the  cellular  structure  of  the 
lung,  into  which  one  or  more  of  the  ramifications  of  the  bron- 
chiae  .opened,  and  that  an  operation  for  its  evacuation,  present- 
ed the  only  prospect  of  relief  or  recovery.  This  the  patient 
anxiously  desired,  and  accordingly,  on  the  first  of  December, 
I  proceeded  to  it  by  an  incision  between  the'  sixth  and  sev- 
enth ribs  at  their  angles,  cautiously  avoiding  the  intercostal 
artery,  and  upon  laying  bare  the  pleura  costalis  a  small  sized 
trocar  was  pushed  through  it.  A  rush  of  foetid  gas  only,  im- 
mediately followed  it ;  the  patient  had  some  years  since,  suffer- 
ed from  a  protracted  pleuritic  affection  of  the  same  side,  I 
thought  it  probable  that  extensive  adhesions  had  supervened, 
and  now  obstructed  the  exit  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
sac  of  the  pleura.  As  the  patient  was  considerably  exhausted, 
I  left  the  canulain  for  an  hour,  and  then  withdrawing  it,  pass- 
ed in  and  downwards  a  large  gum  elastic  catheter,  by  which 
three  pintsof  thick  foetid  pus  were  slowly  evacuated;  the  pa- 
tient could  now,  by  takit)g  a  full  inspiration  arid  closing  the 
larynx,  expel  the  air  from  the  wound  in  the  parietcs  of  the 
chest.  Great  and  immediate  relief  from  the  cough,  dyspnoea 
and  pain  was  obtained.  A  bougie  was  left  in  the  opening  for 
forty-eight  Jioars,  when,  the  cough  returning,  the  catheter  was 
again  Introduced  and  nearly  two  pints  of  bloody  purulent  mat- 
ter discharged.  The  cough  &c.  abated,  and  my  patient  be- 
gan to  improve  tepidly  in  appearance;  his  appetite  was  good, 
and  sleep  regular  and  refreshing.  He  continued  to  do  well 
until  the  fifth  day  after  the  operation,  when  in  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing  the  tent  which  was  kept  in  the  wound,  suddenly 
burst  forth  and  was  followed  by  a  discharge  of  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  the  same  sanguineo-purulent  fluid  as  before.  From 
this  period  his  health  and  strength  rapidly  and  steadily  impro- 
No.  XIF.  2 
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vcd,  ana  m  lour  weeKS  irom  me  operaiiuu,  uc  was  auic  lo  as- 
sume bis  «irork  at  the.  bench  as  usual;  no  inflammatory  or  un- 
toward symptoms  followed.  The  medical  treatment  was  con- 
fined to  mild  asperients,  with  an  occasional  dose  o(  DoTer^ 
powder  at  night,  and  towards  the  close,  tonics  and  generous 
diet:  the  wound  became  fistulous,  but  by  a  few  applications 
of  argenti-nitras,  it  healed  kindly.  The,  left  side  now  yields 
a  sound  clearer  than  the  right,  and  is  evidently  less  promineot 
than  before  the  operation* 

I  have  been  induced  to  rqport  this  interesting  case,  from  an 
impression  that  weare  too  much  disposed  toabandon,  as  hope- 
less, prolonged  diseases  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  from  a  fear, 
(p<^rhaps  in  manj  instances  groundless,)  that  the  pulmonary 
structure  has  suffered  so  much  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  relief;  but  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  diseases  of  the  chest,  the  result  of  extensive  and  perse- 
vering pathological  research,  and  the  increased  certainty  in 
their  diagnosis,  resulting  from  the  attentive  employment  of 
the  stethoscope  and  percussion,  may  we  not  indulge  the  hope, 
that  many  of  the  cases,  heretofore  abandoned  as  unsuscepti- 
ble of  even  partial  or  temporary  relief,  may,  by  a  more  ener- 
getic aiid  discriminating  practice,  be  brought  toa  happy  ter- 
mination. The  result  of  the  above  case,  seems  to  justify  the 
following  ccinclusions,  viz:  That  wheif  it  is  ascertained,  that 
a  sero-purulent  eflusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  exists,  un- 
connected with  disoi^anization  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  the  operation  of  paracentisis  thoracis,  speedily  gives 
relief,  and  often  effects  a  cure;  and  that  even  when  such  struc- 
tural disorganization  is  in  progress,  may  be  the  means  of  re- 
lieving the  suff*erings  of  the  patient,  and  prolonging  life;  and 
that  we  can  be  greatly  assisted  by  auscultation  and  percussion, 
together  wUh  measuienicnt  of  the  two  si^es  of  the  chest,  in 
cases  of  empyema,  in  determining  the  presence  of  a  fluid,  and 
the  best  spot  for  the  incision,  and  that  in  such  cases,  even  un- 
der the  most  gloomy  appearances,  we  should  not  despond,  as 
recovery  partial  or  total,  is  possible  uiider  the  most  unfavora- 
ble circumstances. 
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•S,    An  aceount  ty  a  ccise  x/mpyemaj  consequau  upon  lueagie^, 

cured  by  Paracentens,     By  the  Editor. 

Measles,  of  a  type  decidedly  phlogistic,  prevailed  in  Cin- 
cinnati throughout  the  spring  of  the  year  1813.  Among  its . 
subjects,  was  Matilda  Harsher,  aged  9  years,  a  child  well  de- 
veloped and  previously  in  good  health.  Instead  of  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  which  the  epidemic  demanded,  her  phy- 
sician relied  chiefly  on  Bateman's  drops.  Under  a  plan  so 
stimulating,  a  cough  and  fever,  as  might  have  been  expec- 
ted, continued  still  to  harrass  her  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
eruption. 

Several  weeks  subsequent  to  this  event,  about  the  first  of 
June,  I  was  requested  for  the  first  time  to  visit  her.  I  found 
her  labouring  under  fever^  the  paroxysms  of  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  colliquative  sweats.  Her  pulse  beat  upwards  of 
150  in  a  minute,  with  great  irregularity  and  feebleness.  Her 
cough  was  dry;  respiration  difficulty  and  sense  of  suffocation 
distressing.  She  was  unable  to  lie  in  a  recumbent  position^ 
or  on  her  right — the  sound  side.  Her  emaciation  was  de- 
cided.   All  the  symptoms,  In  short,  were  discouraging. 

On  examining  her  chest,  I  found  it  out  of  shape.  ,  The  up- 
per part  of  the  left  side  was  manifestly  enlarged  and  sore  to 
the  touch,  especially  below  the  nipple  and  in  another  spot 
over  the  false  ribs.  The  cellular  tissue  was  not  oedematous. 
The  heart  could  not  be  felt  on  the  left  side;  but  was  found 
palpitating  with  great  frequency  and  irregularity  in  the  right 
side,  at  a  point  nearly  corresponding  with  its  usual  position  i 

in  the  lefl.     The  right  side,  thus  compelled  to  afford  a  lodge-  | 

ment  for  that  organ,  had  lost  its  proper  form.    The  ribs  had  i 

bulged  oat,  so  as  to  present  a  rounded  and  irregular  tumour, 
in  the  region  of  the  right  breast.  .  As  the  important  discove-  \ 

ries  in  auscultation,  with  which  Lsennec  has  favored  the  pro- 
fession, had  not  then  been  made,  the  stethoscope  of  course, .  I 
was  not  tried.                                                                                       I 

The  alarming  situation  of  my  little  patient,  required  that 
something  should  be  promptly  done,  and  I  adrpinistered  an 
emetic  and  applied  a  blister  ta  the  left  side;  but  these  pre- 
scriptions, for  which  no  adequate  reason  could,  perhaps,  be 


assigned,  anoraea  noi  ine  leasi  reiiei;ana,  m  mreeaays,  ner 
paroxysms  of  djspnoen,  and  her  inability  to  lie  down  bad 
greatly  increased. 

An  operation  now  sejsmed  to  be  indispensable.  On  re-ex- 
amining the  affected  side,  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  ribs  appeared 
separated  from  each  other,  and  there  was  a  manifest  fluctua- 
tion within.  Between  the  5th  and  Gth  ribs  a  soft  swdling,  not 
very  prominent,  was  obvious;  and  this  was  the  spot  selected 
for  the  puncture. 

A  horizontal  incision,  an  inch  and  a. half  ia  length,  was 
made  through  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue;  when,  instead  of 
meeting  with  the  intercostal  muscle,  the  knife  parsed  imme- 
diately through  the  pleura*  The  flesh  at  this  spot  had  in 
fact  been  absorJbed.  A  pint  of  ^laudable  pus^  was  forthwith 
discharged.  The  wound  was  then  dressed  with  lint  and  a 
poultice ;  but  it  contirtued  to  discharge  copiously  through  the 
fidlowing  night,  and  more  sparingly  the  nex^day.  The  second 
night  it  ceased,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the  cut 
edges  of  the  pleura  seemed  to  have  united.  They  were 
forced  asunder,  and  a  leaden  canula  introduced  and  left  in 
the  wound.  By  this  measure,  the  evacuation  was  re-produ- 
ced and  continued  with  some  copiousness,  till  about  the  fifth 
day  after  the  operation,  by  which  time  we  estimated,  that  she 
had  lost  at  least  three  quarts.    .  Thenceforth  it  was  moderate* 

Great  and  almost  instantaneous  relief  resulted  from  theop- 
crRtion:-^The  chest  diminished  in  size  and  deformity;  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  in  the  right  side,  became  less  violent, 
and  soon  fell  to  11 Q  or  J  2  in  a  minute,  with  great  improve- 
ment in  their  rhythm;  her  cough  moderated, and  she  could  lie 
with  her  head  and  shoulders  much  lower. 

She  was  put  forthwith  on  the  use  of  the  Bark,  and  continued 
it  for  twenty  months,  during  which  she  took  thirty-two  ounces. 
About  a  year  after  the  operation,  when  I  was  no  longer  in  at- 
tendance upon  her,  she  was  seized,  as  I  l^ave  siace  understood, 
with  a  severe  ague  and  fever.  It  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  hectic,  but  that  the  shake  was  protracted  and  violent, 
and  the  type  of  the  disease  changed,  after  a  time,  from^  quoti- 
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dian  to  tertian,    At  the  onset  of  this  new  malady  and  through- 
out its  whole  course^she  was  still  using  the  Bark. 

The  caiiula  was  worn  for  twenty-eight  months.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  long  period,  she  had  but  little  cough  or  dis- 
charge, and  w£|s  able  to  go  to  school.  Aftei*  it  was  withdrawn 
she  had  fits  of  general  weakness,  nausea,  and  sense  of  sinking 
about  the  chest;  but  within  9  few  weeks  these  symptoms  left 
her,  and  she  ever  since  enjoyed  good  health. 

After  many  years  of  separation  from  my  patient,  we  lately, 
had  several  professional  interviews,  and  this  evening  (March 
23,  1 829,)  she  permitted  me  to  examine  her  thorax. 

The  hearthas  returned  to  its  proper  situation,  and  can  no 
longer  be  felt  in  the  right  side.  By  the  stethoscope  I  ascerr 
talned,  that  its  size  abd  contractions  arc  natural.  The  chest 
generally  sounds  tolerably  well;  but  is  nmch  more  sonorous 
just  below  the  spot  where  the  Incision  was  made,  than  at  any 
other  point,  indeed  more  so  than  is  common.  Neither  at  that 
spot,  nor  any  other  to  which  the  cylinder  was  applied,  can 
pectoriloquism  be  perceived.  The  respiratory  murmur  is  no 
where  loud.  It  can  indeed,  be  scarcely  heard,  except  in  the 
superior  parts  of  the  chest;  but  is  at  least,  as  perceptible  in 
the  side  affected  as  the  other.  Pressure  gives  her  no  pain  or 
dyspnoea,  except  when  made  on  the  spot  that  was  punctured; 
which  is  still  tender,  and  although  13  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  orifice  closed  up,  the  cicatrix  is  still  red.  Measured  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  spine,  the  afiected  side  is  about 
half  an  inch  smaller  than  the  other. 

She  lies  equally  well  on  her  back  or  either  side,  and  so  far 
from  requiring  her  head  and  shoulders  to  be  raised,  she  pre- 
fers them  unusually  low;  she  can  ascend  a  stair  case  or  a  hill, 
without  any  difficulty  of  breathing;  she  ha^  no  cough;  finally, 
when  at  any  time  she  has  experienced  a  pain  in  the  side,  it  has 
been  in  the  one  opposite  to  that  affected  with  the  abscess.  She 
is  now  married  and  has  one  child. 

Remaek^. — This  case  in  its  origin  was  a  striking  example  of 
the  pernicious  effects  pf  a  stimulating  treatment  in  measles. 
If  the  operation  had  not  been  performed,  the  abscess  might 


have  broken  exterDally,  but  before  the  pleura  and  ^m  could 
have  been  absorbed,  she  would  probably  have  died;  the  oper^ 
ation,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  saved  her  life.  The  oc- 
currence of  ague  and  fever  while  the  Bark  was  taken  daily, 
was  certainly  not  to  have  been  expected*  The  canala  w^a^ 
worn  much  longer  than  was  necessary.  We  learn  l^m  it 
that  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  will  bear,  with  impunity,  a  long 
continued  exposure  to  the  atoiosphere. 


3.  Notes  of  a  ca»e  of  Empy€maJ'r(m  cltronk  pteuri^ 
operation  gace  reUff,    By  the  eSjitok. 

William  Davis,  aged  35  years,  residing  in  or  near  Louis- 
ville, was  attacked  with  ague  and  fever  in  June  1 8^6,  and  had 
occasional  relapses  (or  nine  months.  For  three  months  more 
was  pretty  well;  when  he  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  his  right 
hip  which  yielded,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  shower  bath.  Soon 
afterwards— in  September — he  was  seized  with  pleurisy  in 
the  right  side,  for  which,  und^r  the  care  of  Dr.'  Gait  and  Dr. 
Dalton,  he  was  bled  four  times  and  blistered  many  more. — 
Considerably  relieved,  but  still  labouring  under  pain,  cough, 
and  dyspnoea,  he  came,  in  October,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cincinnati,  and  called  in  the  aid  of  a  ^Dutch  doctor;^ 
who  attended  him  until  he  became  my  patient  in  February. 
During  that  period,  he  was  bled  once  and  blistered  several 
times.  Orthe  medicines  ordered  for  him  I  could  learn  noth- 
ing, except  that  one  of  the  mixtures  contained  the  oil  of  pep- 
permint, and  greatly  aggravated  his  symptoms  whenever  he 
took  it. 

When  he  came  to  the  city  and  put  himself  under  my  care^ 
his  prominent  symptoms,  were  an  incessant  cough  with  copious 
expectoration;  a  pulse  beating  from  120  to  140  in  a  minute, 
weak  and  elastic;  irregular  hecticaf  exascerbations;  copious 
night  sweats;  an  inability  to  lie  in  a  recumbent  posture;  iii- 
somnolency ;  dyspncea,  greatly  increased  by  the  least  exertion ; 
(edema  of  the  lower  extremeties,  which  bad  existed  all  win- 
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side  of  the  chest  aod  abdomen;  debility  so  great  as  scarcely 
to  be  able  to  walk  across  his  chamber;  and  general  eipacia- 
tton. 

External  ekamiivation  or  the  chest. — Form  and  size. 
To  the  eye,  directed  towards  the  face  of  the  patient,  his  left 
side  appeared  more  convex  Hian  die  rights  which  in  the  lower 
part  seemed  rather  jQattened ;  but  below,  and  not  far  from  the 
right  breast,  there  was  a  considerable  bulging  out  of  the  ribs^ 
atnd  thickenkig  of  the  superincumbent  soft  parts,  which  were 
oedematouB«  The  nEiost  prominent  point  of  this  tunoour  was 
red.  A  fluctnatian  was  perceptible.  Measured  oyer  the 
swelling  the  right  side  was  the  larger;  but  above  it  the  dimen- 
sions were  reversed. 

Pressure. — He  bore  pressure  well  over  the  whole  chest,  ex- 
cept cm  the  tumour,  where  it  hurt  him.  He  also  felt  pain  in 
the  same  part  on  coughing. 

Peratssunu — On  being  struck,  the  whole  of  the  left  side  was 
soporous;  but  the  right  was  inelastic  and  emitted  no  hollow 
sound,  except  in  the  region  of  the  spine,  high  up. 

Auscultation. — In  usmg  the  stethoscope,  the  respiratory 
murmurlvas  audible  over  every  part  of  the  leftside;  but  could 
only  be  perceived  in  the  superior  part  of  the  right.  Near  the 
spine  on  this  side,  there  was  decided  pectoriloquism;  which 
was,  also,  perceptible  in  a  slighter  degree  on  the  left. 

Heart. — The  rhythm,  impulse,  and  sound  of  this  organ, 
were  natural.  In  the  right  side,  especially  in  the  axilla,  the 
sound  was  louder  than  in  the  left.  Posterior  to  the  tumour, 
there  was  a  metallic  tinkling  connected  with  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles,  which  could  be  beard  in  no  other  part  of  the 
chest. 

From  the  general  symptoms  my  first  impression,  of  course, 
was,  that  the  patient  laboured  under  an  incurable  dyspep- 
tic consumption;  but    after  an  examination  of   the  chest 
and  the  discovery  of  a  purulent  accumulation  in  the  side,  the 
case  assumed  to  my  mind  the  character  of  chronic  pleurisy 
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ed  to  offer  the  only  hope  of  relief  which  remained  for  the  un- 
fortunate patient;  and  from  tV,  but  temporary  benefit  could 
reasonably  be  expected. 

On  the  10th  of  February  I  performed  the  operation,  which 
was  nothing  more  than  the  introducti9n  of  a  broad  lancet,  a» 
in  opening  a  common  abscess.  It  evidently  entered  a  carity, 
but  no  pus  followed  its  withdrawal.  The  patient,  however, 
was  directed  to  bend  his  body  forward,  when  a  free  dis- 
charge of  purulent  matter,  to  the  quantity  of  6  or  B  oz.  ensued, 
The  canula  was  introduced,  and  cotton  applied  over  it  to  ab- 
sorb the  pus,  which  for  many  days  continued  to  flow  copious- 
ly. The  tube  was  not  worn  long,  as  it  seemed  unnecessary  f 
but  the  discharge  continued,2fradually  decreasing,  till  the  pa- 
tient set  off  for  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  month  of  June 
last;  and  it  appears,  by  the  accounts  received  from  him,  that 
it  still  remains.  Immediately  after  the  operation,  he  was  put  on 
the  use  of  the  Bark,  opium,  the  blue  pill,  and  prepared  chalk, 
the  last  of  which  was  required  to  moderate  his  diarrhoea.  He 
also,  at  different  times,  took  diuretics  for  the  relief  of  his 
dropsical  symptoms* 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  effects  of  the  operation.  These 
were,  in  all  respects,  as  salutaiy  as  couW  have  been  expect- 
ed. His  cougln  exp(  ctoralion  and  dyspnoea  were  signally 
diminished;  his  pulse  experienced  a  great  abatement  in  its 
frequency ;  he  slept  much  better,  and  could  lie  with  his  head 
and  shoulders, at  the  usual  elevation;  his  night  sweats  recur- 
red but  seldom;  his  strength  returned,  so  that  he  was 
soon  able  to  walk  about  the  city,  and  ascend  to  its  most  ele- 
vated places;  his  digestive  functions  were  ameliorated,  and  he 
recovered  a  great  deal  of  flesh.  The  oedema  of  bis  lower 
extremities,  however,  continued,  though  it  did  not  increase; 
the  diarrhoea  was  still  prone  to  return;  and,  about  three  months 
after  the  operation,  he  suffered  an  attack  of  violent  pain  in 
his  knee  and  nnkic  joints. 

Before  his  departure  for  New  York,  1  examined  his  (borax. 
The  symmetry  of  its  (wo  sides  was  nearly  restored;  but  the 
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where  it  was  suspended;  nor  had  its  soDorousness  returned. 

This  was,  evidently,  not  a  simple  case  of  chronic  pleurisy, 
occasioning  sero-purulent  effusion.  The  dropsical  infiltration 
into  his  lower  extrcroitles,  and  the  pains  of  his  joints,  his  ir- 
regular l>owel?,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  sallow 
complexion,  sufficient  to  indicate  a  hepatic  disease ;  while  his 
copious  expectoration  ^before  the  operation,  and  the  inaudi- 
ble  and  inelastic  state  of  the  right  side  render  it  extremely 
probable,  that  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs  is  hepatized,  or  oith- 
erwise  deranged  in  its  structure. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  complication,  all  that  could  be 
reasonably  expected,  was  the  relief  that  would  follow  the 
evacuation  of  the  pus  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleu- 
risy. The  amount  of  this  palliation  has  been  stated;  and- 
must«  I  think,  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  operation,  and  recommend  its  adoption  in  all  cases  of 
a  similar  kind.  . 


Art.  III. — Note^  of  a  case  imitative  of  Neuralgic  affection^  occa- 
sioned by  Mercury,     By  lioclor  J.  Bbnnett. 

In  the  Spring  1825,1  was  consulted  by  a  man  who  had 
contracted  syphilis;  and  found  him  labouring  under  chancre, 
bubo,  and  an  eruption  on  the  skin.  I  put  him  on  a  course  of 
mercury,  and  directed  confinement  to  his  room.  The  mer^ 
cury  soon  produced  a  ptyalism;  and  from  its  first  affecting  the 
mouth,  he  complained  of  unusual  pain  in  the  right  cheek, 
which  I  took  but  little  notice  of,  supposing  it  arose  from  de- 
cayed teeth.  As  the  soreness  of  the  mouth  increased,  the 
painful  affection  of  the  cheek  became  almost  insupportable* 
On  attempting  to  speak,  the  muscles  of  the  right  cheek  were 
thrown  into  violent  spasms;  indeed,  every  motion  of  the  face 
was  followed  by  a  paroxysm:  the  pain,  following  the  course  of 
some  of  the  principal  nerves  of  the  face,  indicated  its  affinity 
to  tic  douloureux. 

To  remedy  this  affection,  I  had  recourse  to  opium,  both  in- 
ternally and  externally,  using  a  watery  extract  of  solution,  as 
.a  wash  to  the  mouth.  Although  this  medicine  was  not  spa- 
No.  XIL  3 
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to  an  intolerable  degree,  aiKl  the  spasmodic  twitchings  be- 
came almost  incessant.  On  the  day  following  the  exhibitioa 
of  the  opium,  I  directed  him  to  take  Bark,  hourly,  in  as  much 
wine  as  would  form  a  convenient  vehicle.  On  visiting  him  iu 
(he  evening,  I  found  him  free  from  pain;  he  informed  me  tliat 
he  had  attempted  to  tako  the  bark;  that  it  had  vomited  him 
and  produced  violent  p.iin  and  spasms,  in  the  muscles  of  the 
face.  For  relief  my  patient  flew  to  the  wine  bottle,  half  a 
pint  of  which  he  drank  at  a  single  draught;  which  tranquili- 
zed  the  spasms  and  suspended  the  pain  in  a  few  minutes.  He 
subsequently  drank  the  same  quantity  through  the  day,  re- 
sorting to  it  whenever  he  felt  the  pain  returning,  with  imme- 
diate relief.  His  mouth  was  less  sore  this  oveoing,  and  the 
discharge  of  saliva  had  evidently  increased. 

Wishing  again  to  try  the  effects  of  opiuni,  I  directed  himto 
discontinue  the  wine  during  the  night,  and  to  take  that  medi- 
cine in  combination  with  camphor.  Inthetnornihg,  I  found 
him  suffering  the  most  excruciating  pain,  which  came  on  soon 
after  he  had  taken  the  opium,  and  continued  to  torment  him 
through  the  night.  The  wine  was  now  resumed  and  again  af- 
forded immediate  relief.  From  this  lime  the  patient  suffered 
little  or  no  oain.  He  kept  up  a  modente  excitement  with 
the  wine  until  his  mouth  was  well,  which  happened  sooner 
than  any  case  of  sore  mouth  from  mercury,  which  I  recollect 
N  to  have  seen.  A  t^ubsequent  salivation  in  the  same  patient 
producTed  a  similar  disease  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  the 
same  remedies  produced  the  same  effects  as  before.  I  ought 
to  remark  that  the  patients  teeth  were  sound. 

Is  mercurial  sore  mouth  more  speedily  cured  bj  a  liberal 
use  of  wine,  or  af dent  spirits,  than  by  the  ordinary  remedies? 
Does  not  the  free  use  of  wine  prbduc^  a  discharge  of  saliva 
in  mercurial  cases,  attended  with  dryness  and  ulceration  of 
the  moutluwith  hemorrhages  from  the  gums?  May  we  not  in* 
fer  from  this  case,tliat  wine  would  give  relief  in  certain  forms, 
of  true  tic  douloureux? 

JVezcportj  Kt/.  January  18,  1829. 
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AttT.  IV.— A  Sketch  of  the  Life  ^  Cliaracter  of  Dr.  Tlumas  Hinde. 
By  the  Editok. 

In  the  5th  number  of  this  volume  wc  took  octasion  to 
notice  the  age  and  chanicter  of  the  oldest  patriarch  of  the 
profession  in  America,  Dr.  Holyoke,of  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
In  iho  present  number  we  propose  to  say  something  of  one 
of  his  cotemporaries,  who  lately  descended  into  the  **Talley 
and  shadow  of  death." 

But  few  of  the  physicians  of  Cincinnati  are  aware,  that  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  and  in  his  day  tiuccessful,  members  of  the 
profession,  has  resided  for  the  last  18  or  20  years  and  died 
within  a  few  months,  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Dr- 
TdOMAb  HiKDE,  to  whom  WC  refer,  expired  in  the  autumn  of 
1828  at  'Newport,  Kentucky,  at  the  venerable  age  of  92 
years.  Commencing  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  an  ear- 
ly and  continuing  it  to  an  advanced  age,  few  men  of  any 
country  were  ever  devoted  to  its  arduous  and  responsible  du- 
ties for  a  longer  peiiod.  Yet  he  has,  like  the  majority  of  the 
profession,  left  behind  him  no  written  memorial,  of  his 
unwearied  labours  in  the  great  cause  of  humanity.  When  a 
humane  and  skilful  physician  expires  before  he  has  passed 
the  scriptural  limit  of  human  life,  scarcely  any  event  is  seen 
to  agitate  society  with  a  gloomier  feeling  of  sorrow.  A  long 
train  of  mourning  friends  and  patients,  attest  *  how  deeply  he 
had  inscribed  himself  on  the  hearts  of  all  around'him.  In- 
deed, we  have  long  thought,  that  the  honours  thus  awarded, 
might  fill  the  measure  of  any  man's  ambition.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  fate  of  Dr.  H.  to  survive  the  majority  of  those  to 
whom  he  had  administered  health  and  comfort;  to  outlive 
his  own  well  earned  reputation;  to  see  not  merely  the  begin- 
ning, increase  and  meridian,  but  the  decline  and  extinction  of 
his  professional  fame,  perisning,  as  it  necessarily  did,  with 
the  beneficiaries  of  his  skill  and  kindness. 

To  those  who  thirst  after  posthumous  distinction,  and  would 
leave  a  name'  tp  be  nanied  with  reverence  by  the  genera- 
tions that  are  to  folbw  tliem^  the  life  of  Dr.  H.  may  afibrd'a 
salutary  lesson.  .  To  aflfectuate  their  aim^  they  mmt  write^  as 
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well  as  observe  and  think.  J  t  they  do  not  record  their  expe- 
rience in  the  annals  of  the  profession,  Hheir  works  will  fol* 
low  them/  In  Medicine,  none  should  hope  to  live  with  the 
ages  which  are  to  come,  who  do  not  write.  But  a  different 
and  nobler  reason  may  be  urged  for  this  <H>tj.  The  improve- 
ments which  ^  physician  makes,  are  lost  to  the  profession,  un- 
less conunitted  to  the  press;  and  thus  the  benefits  which  he 
might  confer  on  future  times  never  reach  them.  If  all  the 
practical  discoveries  which  have  been  made  since  the  revival 
of  Medicine  in  Europe,  and  never  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic, could  now  be  recovered  and  embodied,  it  is  nn  allowable 
presumption,  that  they  would  constitute  a  most  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  maxims  and  formulae  of  the  Profession.  Every 
one  must  recollect,  to  have  seen  physicians  of  age,  extensive 
experience,  and  acute  observation,  descend  to  the  grave  with- 
out having  contributed  their  due  proportion,  or  indeed,  any 
proportion  at  all,  to  the  stock  of  facts  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  toaugment.  We  remember  several  practionersof  this  class, 
who  like  Dr.  H.  left  no  written  memorials  of  their  success; 
while,  like  himself,  they  migbt,  ^e  believe,  have  contributed 
something  of  permanent  utility  to  the  science.  Several  causes 
might  be  assigned  for  this  Amission;  and  although  it  may  be 
considered  out  of  place,  we  shall  venture  to  name  one  of 
them.  In  the  piinds  of  many  physicians;  there  is  a  wrong  es- 
timate of  the  contributions  which  certain  writers  have  made 
to  the  profession.  They  are  valued  too  high ;  an  error  which 
would  demand  -no  correction,  if  it  did  not  discourage  those 
who  can  contribute  but  a  mite,  from  casting  that  niite  into 
comnrwn  treasury.  The  truth  is,  that  the  longest  writers  have 
not  been  the -greatest  contributors;  and  that  the  amount  of 
new  facts  with  which  the  most  voluminous  authors  have  en- 
riched our  archives,  is  much  les^  than  many  suppose, 
and  ought  not  to  deter  any  one  frdm  publishing  the  smallest 
discovery  which  he  knows  to  be  real.  But  we  must  return  to 
the  subject  of  our  sketch. 

Dr.  H.  was  bom  in  Oxfordshire^  England, -on  the  10th  of 
July,  1737.     After  receiving  a  suitable  degree  ofclasical 
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education  he  was  sent  to  London,  to  study  physic  and  surge- 
rj*  His  principal  tutor  was  Dr.  X^i^wnas  Brooke,  one  of  the 
physicians  of  St.  ThonnaV  Hospital.  The  practice  of  this 
physician  was  embodied  and  published,  by  his  brother,  Dr. 
Robert  Brooke,  in  two  volumes,  which  we  recollect  to  have 
read;  though  nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  they 
were  ordinary  bool^s  of  reference. 

In  the  year  1757,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  Mr.  H.  had 
made  such  proficiency,  that  his  master  presented  him  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for  a  license.  Sustaining  a  satis- 
factory examination,  he  immediately  afterwards  received  the 
commiteion  of  Surgeon's  mate  in  the  n^vy;  and  *sailed  for 
America,  with  the  forces  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Am- 
herst. 

-  He  landed  at  N^>v  York  on  the  lOth  of  June,  1757;  and 
was  afterwards,  during  the  same  year,  with  the  squadron  at 
Louisburg.  The  following  winter  he  spent  at  Halifax;  and 
in  1758,  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  Louisburg  by  Amherst. 
Anew  conquest  was  now  meditated  and  our  young  Surgeon* 
proceeded  with  the  celebrated  Gen.  Wolfe,  in  his  memorable 
expedition  against  Quebec.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  attach- 
ed to  the  ship  which  bore  the  comnnander  in  chief,  where  he  had 
ample  opportunities  of  seeing  much  of  that  distinguished  man,* 
and  observing,  his  operations.  His  reminiscences  of  these 
events,  were  among  the  most  cherished  of  his  life.  Down  to 
the  day  of  his  death  he  was  accustomed  to  describe  the  Gen- 
eral as  **a  tall  and  rgbust  person  with  fair  ccmplexion  and 
sandy  hair;  possessing  a  countenance  calm,  resolute,  confi- 
dent, and  beaming  with  intettigence." 

Dr.  H.  was  near  the  General  at  the  moment  of  his  fall,  and 
when  an  aid  exclaimed,  Hhey  run,  they  run,'  (he  Doctor  heard 
the  expiring  chief  aKiculate  the  question,  *who  run?'  He  was 
answered,  Hhe  French,  sir;  they  are  running  away  in  all  di- 
rections:' Hhen,'  said  he,  *I  die  contented,'  and  sinking  into 
the  iarms  of  the  ofiicer  who.supported  hhn,  he  expired. 

This  celebrated  d^th  scene  has  been  often  painted,  and 
in  some  of  the  pictures  Dr.  Hinde  is  represented  as  being  pre- 
sent, and  feehngthe  pube  of  the  wounded  General. 
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After  this  event  Dr.  Hinde  was  present  at  the  reduction  of 
Bell'isle.  Havir^g  experiQiiced  promotion,  he  remained  m  the 
service  as  surgeon  of  a  vessel  of  war, after  the  peace  of  1763; 
but  was  at  length  induced  to  abandon  the^  navy  for  a  resi- 
dence in  the  colonies.  An  aged  physician  of  Virjtinia  had 
written  to  Dr.  Brooke,  request uig  him  to  send  out  fromi  Loo- 
don,  a  young  physician  of  talents,  who  might  assist  him  in 
business.  Dr.  Brooke  selected  for  this  purpqse  his  pupil  Dr. 
Hinde,  and  earnestly  advised  him  to  ervaii  hio^self  of  the  situ- 
ation which  was  oftered.  To  tl^isinflui^nce  was  added  that 
of  a  kinsman  in  Virginia,  and  a  gentleman  in  the  same  state, 
who  had  been  his  friend  and  fellow  student  in  London.  Yield- 
ing to  their  united  importunities,  he  resigned  his  conunis^OQ 
and  set  sail  for  the  state  just  mentioned,  where  in  1765  be  set- 
tled as  a  physician.  His  first  residence  was  in  Essex  county ; 
but  he  soon  afterwards  left  it  for  King  and  Queen,  where  he 
purchased  property  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  noedicine 
and  surgery  with  grqat  success.  In  1 767  be  married  Miss 
Mar^  Tody  Hubbard,  daughter  of  his  countryman  Mr-  Ben- 
jaman  Hubbard,  an  English  merchant^  by  whom  he  had  eigbt 
children,  and  with  whom  hp  lived  61  years.  For  reasons 
which   are  unknown  to  us  Dr.  Hinde  did  not  continue  long 

•  in  this  situation,  and  bis  next  removal  was  to  Hanovec  coun- 
ty, where  he  estiblished  himself  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
celebrated  orator  and  statesman,  Patrick  Henry,  and  became 
his  family  physician.  He  was  also  in  the  vicinity  of  another 
eminent  man,  the  Reverend  Samuel  D^ivis,  afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  Princeton  college.  To  the  society  of  these  great  mc^n, 
especiUUv  the  former,  the  Doctor  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his 
conversion  from  Royalty  to  Republicanism.  Under  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  the  orator  and  patriot,  the  Doctor  forgot  both 
his  king  and  native  country,  and  engaged  with  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  eventful  cause  of  the  oppressed  colonies.  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  was  his  countryman  and 
persona]  friend,and  they  had  done  each  other  acts  of  kindness; 

but  in  the  mind  of  the  Doctor,  all  personal  considerations 
were  absorbed  by  those  involved  in  the  approaching  contest; 
and  he  became  Henry's  'bief  Surgeon  in   1775,  when  he 
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TT.archcd  against  Lord  Dunmore,  on  what  was  called  the  guu 
powder .  expedition.  Subsequently  he  prepared  himself  to 
act  as  Surgeon  to  the  regiment,  which  Henry  was  destined  to 
oommand;  bat  relinquished  the  design,  when  a  new  direction 
was  given  to  the  eflbrts  of  his  friend,  by  his  being  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  The  Doctor,  however,  did  not  become  an 
idler  in  the  cause  of  liberty;  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
Governor,  he  was  appointed  to  inoculate  the  troops  designed 
to  enter  the  continental  service.  To  this  responsible  duty, 
he  devoted'  himself  with  a  zeial  which  conferred  on  his  adopt, 
ed  country  the  nfH)st  important  benefits,  while  it  seriously  im* 
paired  his  private  fortune. 

After  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  continued  for  many 
years  toreside  in  Hanover  county,  dispensing  the  benefits  of 
his  profession  with  distinguished  effect. 

Dr.  Hinde  had  been  educated  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Episcopal  Church;  but  he  had  now  become  a  Deist,  . 
and  took  pride  and  pleasure  in  ridiculing  (Christianity.  His 
views  and  feelings,  however,  at  leugth  underwent  a  radical 
change;  the  immediate  cause  of  which  was  so  uncomnK)n, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  professionaK  that  we  shall  not  hesitate 
.to  relate  it.  His  wife  and  daughter  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  and 'attached  themselves  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  For  this  act,  his  daughter  was  banished  from  . 
his  house,  and  his  wife  placed  under  medical  treatment,  for 
what  he  considered,  or  affected  to  consider,  insanity.  His 
remedy  was  a  blistering  plaster  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
8pine,which  he  left  on  for  several  days.  By  this  measure  of  vi- 
olence, he  hoped  to  deter  her  from  further  attendance  on  places 
ef  public  worship.  But,  as  he  used  to  sav,  God  turned  the 
'huge  blister'  upon  his  own  heart.  The  christian  fortitude 
and  meekness,  with  which  his  wife  bore  the  protracted  an- 
guish which  his  cruelty  inflicted  on  her,  excited  his  sympathy 
and  filled  his  soul  with  remorse.  A  feeling  of  respect  was 
awakened  towards  that  religion,  whose  votaries  could  endure 
such  pain  and  persecution,  without  a  murmur;  and  be  wasjed 
forthwith  to  investigate  its  origin  and  principles.  The  inqui- 
ry resulted  in  a  perfect  conviction  of  its  divinity;  and  he  at- 
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bj  violence  to  estrange  his  wife  and  daughter;  and  for  nearly 
half  a  century. continued  one  of  its  most  devout  and  exeno- 
plarj  nnembers.  Such  was  his  temperament,  indeed,  that  be 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  passed  into  the  opposite  extreme* 
Down  to  his  dying  day,  religion  was  his  darling  theme.  No 
waking  hour  ever  passed,  whoever  might  be  present,  in  which 
he  did  not  utter  some  expression  of  admiration  for  the  chris- 
tian faith,  and  thank  heaven  that  be  felt  its  influence. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  long  period,  he  never  attended 
to  the  call  of  a  patient,  without  first  retiring  to  pray  in  secret, 
for  the  success  of  what  he  might  prescribe;  and  when  he 
reached  the  house,  whether  of  rich  or  poor,  christian  or  infidel, 
his  invariable  practice  was,  to  assemble  such  members  of  the 
family  as  could  be  conveniently  brought  together,  and  pe-eo- 
gage,  with  them,  inprAyer  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  before 
he  would  exhibit  a  single  remedy.  In  the  eflicacy  of  prayer 
the  Doctor  was  a  ^rm  believer,  and  not  a  few  of  his  patients 
cherished  the  same  faith.  To  all  such,  his  religious  e£S>rte 
were  auxiliary  to  his  professional ;  as  they  coatribated  to  traa- 
quilize  the  feelings,  inspirit  the  hopes,  or  confirm  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  sick.  Indeed  it  has  long  appeared  to  us,  that  re-  ^ 
li^ion  is  in  some  degree  a  natural  inmate  of  the  sick  cham- 
.ber.  Most  people,  .when  seriously  ill,  become  affected 
either  with  religious  feelings,  or  *  superstittoofl  horrors; 
which  may  frequently  be  quieted,  or  made  to  take  a  most  use- 
ful direction,  by  the  presence  and  conversatk>D  of  judicious 
christians.  However  this  may  be,  I  am  not  aware  that  Dr. 
Hinders  patients,  at  any  time,  suffered  injury  firoro  bis  per- 
severing discbarge  of  what  he  undoubtedly  regarded  as  a 
solemn  duty. 

In  1797,  Dr.  H*  left  Hanover  for  Kentucky,  and  fixed  his 
residence  in  Clark  county',  where  he  speedily  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive practice,  especially  in  Surgery*  This  was  the  last 
theatre  of  his  professional  exertions.  The  long  but  bright 
evening  of  his  life,  was  spent  in  Newport,  where  beloved  and 
honoured  he  expired  inthe  midst  of  his  descendaots. 

As  a  surgeon  and  physician^  Dr.  H.  for  a  period  nmchloa- 
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its  duties,  ina  manper  and  with  effects,  which  inspired  aniyer^ 
sal  confidence.  He  performed  most  of  the  higher  operations 
in  surgery,,  for  which  his  service  in  the  navy  nearJy  eight 
years,  had  pecnliarly  qualified  him.  In  military  surgery  his 
practice  had,  indeed,  been  great;  as  he  wasattached  to  the  ar* 
iriy  and  navy  during  a  period  in  which  many  desperate  battles 
were  fought.  After  some  of  these,  he  ampnted  limbs,  to  use^ 
hfeowQ  familiar  language,  'l>y  the  cart-load.'  Neverthe*' 
less,  be  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prone  to  resort  to  the 
knife;  but,  io  general,  to  have  regarded  it  as  the  uUima  ratio 
arti^.  His  g^at  object  was  to  render  it  unnecessary,  by  an 
appropriate  plan  of  treatment^  and  this  object,  from  his  diver- 
sified, experience  and  great  natural  sagacity^  he  frequently 
accomplished  under  circumstances  so  discouraging,  that  oth-  * 
er  practitioners  had  lost  hope  in  every  thing  but  the  scalpel. 
On  this  subject  his  example  is  worthy  of  aH  imitation.  *.. 

In  physic  Dr.  H.  was  not  less  successful  than  in  surgery. 
He  was  practically  acquainted  with  the  diseases  of  ships  and 
armies;  and  during  his  long  residence  in  Hanover  county,  at  .^^ 
that  time,  annually  infested  with  autumnal  fever,  he  acquired 
great  skill  and.  character  in  the  cure  of  that  epidemic.  In^  • 
the  treatment  of  smalKpoi,  from  the  duty  assigned  to  him  by 
Governor  Heni^,  he, had  a  degree  of  experience  which  has 
seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  individual.  At  one  time,  with 
the  aid  of  a  single  assistant,  he  had  1500  patients  under  his 
care,  with  that  malady^ 

Dr.  Hinde  was  an  acute  physiogomist  He  had  studied  diL 
igently  the  rules  of  Lavater,  correcting  and  augmenting  them 
by  his  own  observations.  He  frequently  averred,  what  no 
well  inTormed  person  will  venture  to  deny,  that  his  know- 
ledge of  physiognomy  was  of  great  use  to  him  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  By  long  and  attentive  observations  on  the 
human  countenance,  he  came  to  know  by  a  coup  cTceU^  not  on- 
ly much  of  a  patients  thoughts  and  feelings^  but  also  a  great 
deal  relative  to  his  temperament  and  diseases.  On  this  point 
not  less  than  the  last,  his  ^^ample  deserves  to  be  followed; 
No.  XII.  4 
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nothing  in  the  aspect  of  ^  sick  should  evc^  escape  binu 

The  incettaiit  exercise  of  this  iacnity,  led  the  Doctor  to 
observe  many  things  connected  with  tbe  constitutions  and 
health  of  his  friends  and  aoqnaiotances.  He  was,  indeed,  in 
the  habit  of  stadying  their  physica)^  not  less  than  their  intel- 
lectoal  character,  tnd  accustomed,  at  all  times,  to  express  hia 
ponrictions  freely.  He  tbos,  in  many  instances,  warned  ttiem 
in  time  of  approaching  di^mger^  indicated  to  individoab  the ' 
diseases  to  which  tUey  were  constitationally  liable^  and  there- 
by directed  their  attention  to  tbct  appropriate  means  of  pre* 
vention^ — a  saperintendence  whidi  every  prste^ner  shooM 
exercise  overtiiose  who  call  him  their  ^family  physieian.' 

His  admonitions  aqd  prophecies  shoi^,  however,  be  deUv> 
ered  pradently,  or  they  may  do  hann  instead  of  good*  •  In  the 
.following  case  it  is  not  altogether  clear,  that  the  prediction 
did  not  contribute  to  its  own  verification* 

^MEr.  Ellis,'  said  the  Doctor  to  one  of  his  Virginia  friends, 

*lake  care!  I  know  your  constitational  tendencies;  you  arc  in 

^danger  of  «peedy  death.'     ^Doctor,'  he  replied,   ^I  never 

was  so  hearty  in  my  lifCf'    *For  that  very  reason,'  rejoined 

^the  Doctor,  ^you  are  in  great  •  danger.     From  your  form  and 

^  temperament,  you  will  probably  go  off  io  an  apoplectic  fiL 

liie  ebbs  and  flows;  you  are  at  high  tide;  yoar  system  must 

sustain  a  shock  f     In  about  two  weeks  Mr.  Ellis  wa^  lomore; 

but  the  gentleman  who  heard  the  dialogue,  does  not  state  o{ 

what  disease  the  patient  di^d. 

In  hi»  attention  to  the  side,  in  the  active  stages  of  his  life* 
Dr.  H.  was  unremitting  and  exemplary*  When  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  began  to  gather  upon  hia^  like  all  .others  he  feh 
the  labours  of  a  country  practice  irksome;  still,  however,  he 
vmscapable  of  being  aroused  to.exertion  by  whatever  strong- 
ly addressed  itself  to  bis  sense  ofduitf  as  a  christian.  The  fol- 
lowing anedote,  often  related  by  himself,  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate his  character  on  this  point. 

When  residing,  at  ap  advanced  age,  in  the  interior  of  Ken- 
tucky* he  had  a  visit  of  several  days  from  his  old  and  excel- 
lent friend  Bishop  Asbury.      DuVing  the  time,  he  was  sent 
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tor  to  visit  a  patientut  some  distance,  who  was  alanningljr  ilL 
The  night  was  dark;  and  rainy,  and  the  Doctor,  iBuch  afflicted 
with  vertigo,  hesitated  to  obey  the  suhuiIoqs.  The  messea* 
ger  was  greatly  distressed;  when  the  Bishop,  who  had  beea 
awakened  and  overheard  the  conversajtioD,  exclaimed — ^^Doc- 
tor  you  miisl  goT  *Good  Lord,'  he  used  afterwards  to  say,' 
Hhe  words  appeared  to  me,  as  though  they  came  from  Heav- 
en I  I  went  and  found  thp  patient  in  agoiiy:--a  few  hours  more 
and  he  would  have  been  past  recovery-— his  case  was  desper- 
ate indeed!  I  Gurst  prayed  and  committed  him  to  God;  then 
applied  medical  aid  and  used  every  possible  meus  till  morn« 
ing,  when,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  family  and  (neiids,  he  was  eoh 
tire^  reliecved,  and  offered  up  thanks  to  God.  I  have  always 
regarded  this  event  a?  aisingular  providence.' 

After  whatbas  just  beea  said,  itis  almost  superfluous  toadd, 
that  Dr.  H.  was  a  consistent  and  untiring  attendant  on  pub- 
lic worship.  His  taste  and  judgement  keptliim  in  communion 
with  the  respectable*  sect  of  christians,  to  which  lie,  at  first, 
attached  hinnself ;  but  be  cherished  the  kindest  feelings  to- 
wards  all  otbers^of  which  he  gave  many  practical  evidences. 
The  zeal  which  he  felt. when  united  ^  with  his  brethren  in  de- 
votional exercises,  was,  in  the  language  of  chemistry,  highly 
^ffhrvescmt;  and  frequently  mfiinifesteditself  in  e&ti/fi^^on»  of  fee- 
ing, the  most  artless  and  unaflfected.  Instunces  of  this  Idnd 
have  been  mentioned  to  us;  one  of  which,  as  ilHistrating  this 
feature  of  his  character,  wc  shall  present  to  our  readers.  The 
Doctor  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  himself  in  the  exteoqx>re 
responses,  which  are  practised  by  the  devouter  members  of 
the  methodist  church  while  the  clergyman  is  preaching.  In 
his  old  age,  he  fireqoently  indulged  himself  in  these  pious  ex- 
clamations in  the  argumentative  periods  of  the  discourse, 
when  others  were  notsostroagly  excited,  and  wished  to  attend, 
without  interruption,  to  the  reasomngs  of  the  preacher.  Some 
of  his  friends  admonished  him  on  this  subject,  and  he  prom* 
ised  in  future  to  restrain  himself*  But,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen,  he  became  impatient  under  this  radi  acquiescanee; 
and  not  long  afterwarda,  m  the  midst  of  a  sermon,  beooming 
warmed  in  advance  of  the  eo«igregati^  but  still  recrilectingt^ 
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promwe,  with  a  nmeie  wbkh  might  challenge  compahdon,  he 
exclaimed — ^Amen^  ai  a  venture  P 

Ferrent  aod  oncomprominDg  as  was  ihe  d^i^tkmal  spirit  of 
the  deceased^  it  gave  birth  to  oo  aosieritj*  His  was  the  reK* 
gion  of  love,  which  delighted  in  the  cbeerfalness  and  innocent 
enjoyment  of  all  aroand  him.  If  an  enthusiast,  he  was  not 
an  anchorite ;  he  neither  sbunned  nor  repelled  society ;  and  few- 
men  erer  attained  in  a  higher  degree,  to  the  pleasant  and  be- 
nevdent  manners,  which  should  peculiarly  characterize  a 
phj^cian'  and  a  christian.  Being  an  acute  obserrer,  and 
blessed  with  a  retentive  meaoory,  his  mind  was  stored  with 
interesting  anecdotes  and  narrativesirehting  to  distmguiabedl 
'  persons  and  remarkable  events;  and  the  ^ase  and.simplictty 
with  which  they  came  forth  in  convei^tion,  rendered  aninter^ 
coarse  with  him  both  iostructive  and  entertahiing.  (lis  collo* 
qaial  powers  were,  indeed,  of  an  original  cast  $  &  their  efiect  was 
'  heightened  by  the' mild  bat  searching  expresssion  of  his  light 
btoe  eyes.  Even  in  the  last  year  of  his  pilgrimage,  their  fires 
were  not  quenched ;  and  a  gentleman,  aAer  being  introduced 
to  htm,  observed:  Hie  seamed  to  ask  with  bifreyes,areyoQan 
honest  manf 

As  every  physician  ought.  Dr.  Hinde  cultivated  his  do 
mestic  relatioos,  and  drew  from  tiUs  source  copious  draaghta 
of  happiness.  To  his  children,  gr»nd  chiMren,  aod  great 
grand  children,  he  was  n  kind  and  loving  father;  to  bis  wife,  a 
lady  of  stfong  and  cultivated  intellect,  who  still  live*  though 
neiariy  of  his  own  age,  he  wad  a  most  aflbctionate  husband; 
and  the  only  regretg  he  expressed  on  the  approach  of  death 
was,  tbat^  should  leave  behind  him  the  companion  of  six- 
ty years.  An  interesting  display  of  conjugal  feeling  for  m 
mmagmariofu 

In  concluding  our  ^etcb,  we  ni^y  be  a]k)wed  to  expreas  n 
itfret,  that  one  endowed  with  so  much  sound  understandings 
quick  perception,  and  active  benevolence ;  favoured  with  auch 
diversified  importunities,  and  permitted  to  live  so  tong,8bo«ild 
have  left  behindhimnoneof  the  frails  of  his  ample  experience* 
When  SQch^  roan  bequeaths  to  posterity  nothing  but  his  gMd 
name,  hflomtearely  be  said  lo  have  fulfilled  Msdeittey. 
tOompiled  ekUfy  from  IfSS.  furnished  by  the  fiimjly>-£a.] 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLieENCE. 


I. — Analbctic. 


K  BHHersin  the  tofly  stage  of  Measles, — The  Lancet  of  27th 
Septemb^,  contains,  the  following  romtnantcation  fi-om  Mr.  Mat- 
thews,  member  of  the  Rojal  College  of  Surgeons. 

^I  have  had  extensive  opportunities  of  witneflsing  a  great  many 
cases  of  Measles  with  its  attendants^  viz.  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  continue  chronic  cough,  and  have  seen  it  treated  according  to 
common  principles,  with  variable  success.  I  am  therefore  induced 
to  recommend  a  plan  of  treatment  which,  for  its  simplicity  and  utili- 
tj^  J  think,  cannot  be  surpassed,  having  more  than  a  hundred  times 
adopted  it,  and  with  a  success  which  has  entirely  exceeded  my  roost 
sanguine  expectations.  I  am,  therefore,  convinced,  that  the  disease 
may  be  cut  eonsideraMy  shorter,  and  many  valuable  lives  saved,  to 
tlie  comfort  of  numerous  fe&iilies.  1  do  not  mean  to  put  it  forth  as 
a  novelty,  but  so.  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge,  it  has  not  been  employ- 
ed in  the  manner  I  am  about  to  mention.  It  is  simply  this — as  soon  as 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  complaint  show  themselves,  such  as  sneezii^ 
with  defluxions  from  the  nose  and  eyes,  and  before  ike  erupHon  «^ 
pear9,  the  prompt  application  of  a  blister  to  the  chest,  (of  couise 
with  other  «iiitable  remedies,)  seems  to  act  like  a  charm,  in  moit 
cases  enthrely  preventing  any  afiection  of  the  lungs  supervening.  I 
have  lately  treated  three  cases,  two  according  to  the  pUm  already  laid 

.  down,  and  one  upon,  the  common  principles  of  our  best  physcians, 
the  parents  of  the  <5hild  being  averse  to  blisters.  The  latter  is  now 
scarcely  recovered,  after  being  ill  six  weeks;  the  two  former  were 
perfectly  recovered  in  a  fortnight.  1  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  the 
modus  operandi  of  blistering  early,  but  the  eonclufflons,  i  thifik,  te 
be  drawn,  are  these : — 

1.  That  the  disease  is  rendered  shorter  and  milder;  2.  That  the 
disposition  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  its  consequeDces,  if  not 
entirely  prevented,  is  very  much  miti^tfd;  3.  That  the  patients  are 
not  noore  pvedii<poeed  to  cokk  or  eoughs,  than  others  in  whom  no 

•  disease  h»d  taken  place;  and,  4th.  That  the  recovery  is  more  rapid 
and  lasting,^— ;ilfoiit&.  Jour,  of  Far,  Med.  No.  13. 

• 

t.  Mr.  Lixars^  Methoi  rfAnipuMum.^n  atnputatioa  of  thelb^h, 
arm,  and  fove-aini,  Mr.  Lizaris  makes  two  fepP)  cuttmg  llrom  without 


t>36  MUcdlaneoui  biUUigeMt,     * 

inwtrdfl,  with  the  knife  the  same  tmgth  as  the  kmgest  osed  by  Lv- 
fianc,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  it  has  only  oneciittiig 
ed^ne.  In  amputation  of  the  thigh,  he  makes  the  c^ter  flap  fifst,CQt- 
tiDf(  nearly  traveraely  toihe  hone,  the  incttton  pointing  a  littk  ob- 
liquely upwards  towards  the  tninic;  he  then  carries  it  aloag 
the  outer  edge  of  the  bone,  feur  or  fiveincbd^  in  the  same  dtiaciioa 
according  to  the  muscularity  of  the  limb.  The  inner  flip  is  mde 
to  correspond  precisely  with  the  outer;  the  assistant  insiaatly  graip- 
ing  the  inner  flap^  and  thus  completely  commaading  the  aitery^so 
tliat,  if  the  operator  chooses^  he  may  with  sa^y  perform  the  opoa- 
tion  withoiht  a  tourniquet. 

The  supenority  of  this  mode  of  amputation  over  that  of  trtodx- 
ion,  is  said  to  be,  that  the  suigeon  can  lengthen  his  flaps  as  owch  m 
he  pleases,  ev^  in  themiddle  of  the  operation,  if  Ae  consideis  iben 
too  43hort  to  cover  the  bote;  bqfBadea,  1^  cata  in  the  same  liae  of  di- 
rection; whereas,  in  transfixion,  he  cuts  first  from,  and  then  towtnli 
iumself.  In  this  mode  also  the  flaps  are  much  fiiller  and  thicker; 
and  no  lower  third  flap  can  possibly  remain  as.  in  ttan8fixieD.^AidL 

$.  iMerotf^y.-^M.  Cobo^i,  eui^geon  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  deNoyoa, 
who  has  long  been  engaged  in  iovesiigating  the  efiects  of  akeremy 
open  the  system,  has  recently  succeeded  in  deleting  the  preseooe 
of  this  mineral  in  the  blood  of  persons  to  whom  it  had  beeaadaHnif- 
tered.    In  one  instance,  a  yocng  man  had  aiwallowed,  by  mista^ 
four  or  five  ounces  of  the  liquor  of  Van  Sweiten;  violent  fever  n- 
pervened,  requiring  venesection.    Furnished  with  a  ^ateofbunuak- 
ed  brass,  M.  Colsoo  direct^  the  jet  of  blood  upon  it,  aod/eAitia 
the  basin  ibr  the  space  of  twehty»four  hours,  at  the  end  of  wfakb 
time,  mercurial  stains  upon  the  brass  became  evident.    A  ^Boeiu 
result  was  obtained  in  the  other  instances.    Fourcroy  relates  io  bis 
translation  of  Ramaz»ni,  that  the  serum  having  been  collected  fiom 
a  great  number  of  phlyctenia,  which  appeared  upon  the  ih\^  uA 
Is^  of  a  ^der,.  an  infinite  number  of  met^curial  globules  was  found 
in  the  beitom  of  the  vessel  containing  it.    M.  Gaspan)  has  foiiatf . 
them  in  the  alvine  evacuation^  Petronius  in  the  matter  ^ted  by 
vomiting,  where  the  mineral  had  been  employed  in  fTictioDa;Rbo- 
dius,  Breyer,  Valvasor,  Gnidott  V^rcelloni,  Burghard,  Didi&y  Hae- 
sehtter,  and  recently  Dr.  Ouitu  of  l\mn,  in  the  ui^na    b  h^  been 
found  in  the  belies,  e^ovial  membranes,  in  the  pleura,  and  in  t^ 
Ittngs.    In  our  own  day,  M.  Dumeril  lias  found  it  is  difiereot  parts 
of  the  body;  MM.  Orfila  and  Pickd  have  obtained  it  by  diatillatioB 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves;  and  it  is  stated  in  tbelaat 
number  of  the  BM,  des  Sciences  Medkmies,  that  Ptoicssor  Bum- 
field  of  Giie&wold,  has  found  it>  in  its  mstallic  state  in  tbo  ssqu-o- 
quid  contents  of  a  lipoma. — Ibid. 
• 
4.  l^eai9ieniofBr9p$ies,—Th^S^imihetmmih»di^J^ 
iliM^tcaleoontainf3«o9ie  ohseFratioBs  1^  M*  Oiiiliert  on  tbetppli- 
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MiiceUaneous  IntdUgence.  W 

QBtiOD  of  tte  meiJMa  uOral^tiqm  to  the  treatment  of  dit6pAeB,  and 
particularly  (^  ascites. 

This  method  consists  in  tbe  employment)  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  of  fnctioos  witli  the  following  liniment  upon  the  thorax,  ahdo- 
mcn,  or  legs,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Tincture  of  squills 
of  digitalis,  and  of  colcbicum  seeds^'Oach  haflf  an  ounce;  camphora- 
ted and  ammopiated  oil,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  (Mictions  to  be 
made  with  a  woollen  or  flannel  cloth,  and  to  be  continued  from  five 
to  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  Quantity  of  ^uid  extravasated, 
and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Diuretic  beverages,  and  pills, 
composed  ef  squills,  digitalis^  &a^^  are  at  tb^  same^time  given  inters 
Bally..  This. treatment  will,  qf  course,  be  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances; it  may  be  sometimes  advisable  to  suspend  it  for  a  time, 
or  to  conjoin  it  with  demulcents,  gen^  laxatives,  eneBiata,&«.  d&c. 
and  if  the  dropsy  be  recent,  and  the  cause  producing  it  be  known,  its 
removal  by  appropriate  means- should  constitute  the  first  indication. 

The  metkode  tofroZepd^fne,  obeerves  M.  Guibert,  such  asl  employ . 
it  in  the  treatment  of  dropsies,  has  especially  a[j|)eared  to  me  very 
advantageous  in  ascites;  and  it  is  principally  to  the  use  of  the  lini- 
ment al^ve  mentioned,  that  I  attribute  the  success  which  1  have 
met  with  in  the  cure  of  that  disease.  The  remedies  given  internal- 
ly, have  been  highly  useful  as  auxiliaries,  but  alone,  wereinsufikient 
to  produce  the  profiise  urinary  discbarges,  1  might  almost  say,  the 
artificial  diabetes,  which  1  have  observ^  in  different  cases,  and  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  great  extravasations  which  I  have  had  to 
treat.  A  number  of  cases,  corroborative  of  the  efficacy  of  the  plan, 
is  related,  from  which  M.  Guibert  deduces  the  following  conclu- 
sions : —  * 

1.  The  cases  above  mentioned,  and  I  might  adduce  many  others, 
evidently  prove  that  diuretics, , when  opportunely  administered,  and 
in  sufficiently  large  dos^  are,  of  all  the  remedies  used  in  dropsy, 
those  which  are  most  uniformly  successful. 

2.  The  iatraleptic  methq^,  or  the  tise  of  frictions,  is  one  of  the 
most  advantageous  modes  of  employing  these  medicines,  inasmucJi 
as  they  thus  act  upon  a  large  surface,  and  do  not  fktigue  ti>c 
stomach. 

3.  It  js,  nevertheless,  always  us^l  to  associate  with  it  internal 
remedies,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  prompt  efSecC 

4.  This  combined  treatinent  is  sufficiently  active  to  produce,  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  dirainntion  of  a  dnopsy  which  has 
reached  a  considerable  volume,  and  thus  to  obviate,  in  many  cases, 
the  necessity  of  paracentesis;  an  pperati<uf  almost  always  m^ly  pal- 
liative, and  which  must  be  repeatedly  performed,  at  intervals  more  or 
less  protracted,  in  order  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  patient; 
whereas,  by  the  persevering  employment  of  tlie  plan  which  I  have 
advised,  we  naay  expect  to  produce  the  con^plete  absorption  of  the 
effused  fluid. 
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-     '  o.  rimMisji  mm  iqwkhi  «  unvoaea  won  no  iiioQiiT«ueii<%|KOvi' 

)  d^d  the  inflaiDinatory  symptoms,  if  any  exist,  bave  been  previously 

temoved  by  apprc^riate  means.    In  eases  complicated  with  organic 
i  alleimtioius  it  will  even  suoeeed  in  exciting  the  absorbent  and  urin- 

ary lysteimiy  although  tbepriniti^  cause  of  the  disease  still  exists, 
i  and  sooner  or  later  nuisl  occasion  its  reappearance.    In  sisAple  as- 

I  cites  oo  the  contrary,  and  in  anasarca,  or  o^ma  of ^ the  lower  ex« 

!;  tremities,  its  aneeeas  is  aloMAt  infallible.— iKd. 

5.  Puerperal  In$anUjf. -^From  67  cases  of  this  malady  treated 
fay  Dr.  BunrowSy.he  deduces  the  foUowing  corollaries :    . 

X .  That  mania  is  a  morefrequentoonseuoeoce  of  lying-in,  and  the 
process  of  lactation,  than  any  other  variety  of  mcHital  derangement. 

2.  That  puerperal  insanity  oeonfB  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty 
in  the  proporiion  nearly  of  two  to  one,  at  all  otl^r  ages. 

3.  That  in  London,  physical  causte  much  more  Treqaently  oiig- 
inale  puerperal  insanity  than  ipond  otiises,  the  physical  being  to  the 
moral  as  tea  toene. 

4.  That  the  access  of  puerperal  insanity  happens  before  the  four- 
teonih  day  in  three  oat  of  five  cases. 

6.  That  it  hi^pens  between  tb&  fourteenth  and  twenty^ghtb 
days^  in  oneout  of  about  six  cases  and  a  hajtf. 

6.  That  nearly  four  in  five  recover  their  intellects. 

7.  That  not  more  than  half  recover  in  sbc  ihonths. 

8.  That  those  recover  sowaeet  whese  d^rium  supervenes  on  the 
process  lactation. 

9.  That  the  maniacal  form  ceases  sooner  than  the  melancholic. 

10.  That  the  mortality  is  apparentli/  but  tiot  reaUy  double  £»- 
<|iiirol%  return  ;^  and  that  the  greater  number  of  deaths  occurred  be- 
fofe  the  oaoond  week  from  delivery. 

1 1.  That  half,  and  possibly  mor^  if  the  tmth  could  always  be  did* 
covered,  attacked  by  puerpend  insiiniVy  P^^^  ^^  possess  an  heredi- 
tary predisposition.--^o0ime9lar^  mi  In9afd$^. — Wd. 

'  6.  Ctue  of  TeUmus^  with  IftAmmoHon  of  ike  Spinal  Chord,  and 
disease  of  ike  AnUrior  JlooU  qf  ^  Spinal  Nerves, — ^This  case, 
which  occurred  at  Udina»  is  stnnigly  in  favor  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
caMse  of  tetanus  iS  inflammation  of  the  dpinal  chord;  it  also  coa* 
firms  Mr.  Bellas  idea,  that  moves^ent  depends  on  the  anterior,  and 
sensation  on  th^  posterior,  foots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
A.  woman,  of  4Q  years  of  age,  felt,  in  consequence  of  over  exer- 

*Tbere  were  only  six  deaths  in  92  cases  recorded  by  Esquirol,  and 
as  not  one  of  them  occurred  till  more  than  six  months  from  the  access 
of  the  insanity,  Dr,  Burrows  attributes  the  difference  to  their  having 
all  become  chronic,  and  taken  in  the  aggfregate  be  obeeryes,  they  do 
not  give  a  greater  rate  of  mortality,  than  is  allotted  to  the  tame  nnnt- 
'  ber  wfto  are  insane  from  other  causes.  Of  the  57  cases  mentioB^d 
above,  ten  terminated  fatally. 
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tion  a  difficulty  of  nioviog  the  lower  jaw,  a  stiffhoss  of  the  neck,  and 
a  tensive  pain  in  the  limbs.  On  the  ninth  day,  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  these  sy/nptoms,  she  was  taken  to  the  hospital ;  tetanus  and 
trismus  were  then  fully  developed :  the  fiirmer  in  the  form  of  cm- 
prosthotonos.  Warm  baths  seemed  to  diminish  the  spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  the  jaw,  but  that  of  the  trunk  increased,  and  carried  the  pa- 
tient off  on  the  twelfth  day.  On  examini^tion  after  death,  the  brain 
was  found  in  a  healthy  state;  the  vertebral  canal  was  filled  with  a 
bloody  serum;  the  anterior  portion  of  the  spinal  chord  was  of  a  yel- 
lowish dirty  white  colour,  and  covered  with  small,  round,  and  oval 
hydatids,  from  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  pea;  its  sub- 
stance exhibited  reddish  spots;  the  posterior  part  was  heahhy;  the 
post  mor  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  had  a  very  different  appearance 
from  the  anterior  roots;  the  latter  were  evidently  softetied,  and  pre- 
sented a  yellow  colour:  the  former  were  perfectly  healthj. — Idtneet, 

7.  inference  of  the  Blood  in  the  Veins  and  CapiUartf  Vesaeh. — 
The  October  number  of  the  Journal  de  Chime  Medicate,  contains 
some  experiments  by  Dr.  Pallas,  which  go  to  establish  what  might 
a  priori^  have  been  supposed,  but  what,  previously  to  the  researches 
of  this  gentleman,  had  not  been  the  subject  of  direct  experiment, 
namely,  that  the  blood  in  the  capillary  system,  is  more  highly  ani- 
realized  than  that  contained  in  the  veins,  being  heavier,  of  a  brighter 
colour,  more  odorous  and  viscous.  The  follomng  is  an  abstract  of 
the  experiment  referred  to. 

A  man  who  had  had  tertian  fever  for  six  days,  during  the  greater 
part  of  which  time  he  had  been  strictly  dieted,  was  bled  from  the 
ann,  while,  at  the  same  time,  twelve  leeches  were  applied  on  the 
right,  and  three  cups  on  the  leftside  of  the  epigastrium.  A  vessel 
filled  with  the  venous  blood  as  it  flowed  from  the  arm,  weighed  19,- 
950  grammes;  the  same  vessel  filled  with  the  blood  drawn  by  leeches, 
weighed  20,460  grammes ;  an  equal  quantity  taken  by  means  of  cup- 
ping weighed  20,400.  The  venous  blood  had  a  deep  black  colour, 
and  separated  in  a  few  hours  into  crassamentum  and  serum;  that 
drawn  by  the  leeches,  was  more  viscous,  presented  a  bright  red  color, 
and  exhaled  an  odour  resembling  that  of  a  mixture  of  bile  and  urine; 
the  crassamentum  was  larger  than  that  formed  from  the  venous  blood. 
The  blood  obtained  by  means  of  the  sacrificator,  had  a  deep  red  co- 
lour, was  viscous,  and  exhaled  a  well  marked  bilious  odoirr.  The  se- 
rum of  the  three  kinds  of  blood  was  clear  and  transparent;  that 
which  was  furnished  by  the  blood  drawn  by  the  leeches,  was  red, 
and  of  a  deeper  color  than  the  others.  Treated  separately  with  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  the  three  specimens  were  subjected  fo  ebu- 
lition  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  in  order  to  appreciate  more  correctly 
the  proportion  of  the  liquid  to  the  solid  parts.  The  following  was 
the  result  obtained.  Solid  parts  of  the  venous  blood  well  dried, 
2,650;  of  the  blood  drawn  by  leecties,  3,100;  of  the  blood  obtained 
by  cupping,  3,000. 
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Tbe  Bauyeci  oi  ine  kcohq  espennieni  naa  oaa,  lor  semi  oays 
aa  iatermiuatt  gastric  afiecdon,  accoHipanied  with  general  irritatioii 
of  the  vascular  system.  Tbe  vessd  above  mentkiped  filled  with 
Uood  as  it  flowed  firom  the  vein,  weighed  20,350;  an  equal  quantitj 
taken,  mit  as  in  tbe  precediog  experiment,  from  that  which  the 
leeches  bid  sucked,  but  collected  af^er  their  fall  from  the  bites 
which  they  had  made,  weighed  20,760:  in  this  iBstance  ateo,  the  lat- 
ter was  haivier,  more  coloured,  odorous,  and  viscous  than  the  for- 
mer. Treated  with  water  as  before,  tbe  venous  blood  gave  <^  solid 
parts  2,550;  that  taken  from  the  capillary  vessels,  2.630. 

In  a  third  experiment,  which  was  Accidentally  interrupted,  the 
blood  drawn  from  the  vein,  and  from  the  papillary  system,  weighed 
respectively  20,700,  and  20,950;  as  in  the  other  experiments,  tbe  latr 
ter  was  also  nKNre  highly  coloured,  more  odorous,  and  viscous  than 
tbe  former. 

It  is  to  this  difference  of  chemical  composition,  observes  M.  Pallas, 
that  we  mcrst  attribute  the  preference  given  by  physicians  to  local 
bleeding  in  a  vvviety  of  cases.  Althou^  mnny  causes  must  concur 
to  vary  the  proportions  of  the  coastituent  principles  of  human  blood, 
such  as  age,  sex,  temperament,  constitution,  manner  of  living,  health, 
disease,  £c.,  d&c.;  the  difl^rence  which  we  have  pointed  out  must 
be  unifbm  in  the  same  persoB,  and  explains  the  important  rank  ac- 
corded to  tbe  blood  of  the  ca[MllBry  vessels,  in  the  production  of  tlie 
phenomena  of  life. — Month.  Jowr.  For.  Med.  I^o,  14. 

8.  Cure  of  White  SweOing  by  FHctiana  of  Iodine.  By  Dr.  Lr- 
GOL. — The  use  of  iodine  in  scrofulous  tumours  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  most  eminent  French  surgeons.  M.  Brescbet,  in  his 
lectures,  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  The  same  treatmoit  is 
pursued  with  advantage  at  tbe  Hospital  St.  Louis,  from  the  records 
of  which  a  recent  cure  of  white  swelling  and  tumour  of  the  jaw  may 
be  cited  as  a  proof  of  its  efficacy. 

Tlie  patient  had  white  swelliBg,  with  fistulous  ulcers  on  the  knee , 
the  leg  was  bent  on  tbe  thigh,  and  utterly  useless.  He  had  also  a 
large  tubercular  tumour  on  the  right  side  of  the  face,  which  seems 
to  have  its  origin  over  the  maxillary  joiHt,  The  swelling  was  such 
that  tbe  man  could  scarcely  open  his  mouth,  and  the  flat  ecige  of  a^ 
penny-piece  was  the  largest  substance  he  could  introdnee  l^twecn 
his  teeth.  These  tumours  have  ^tirely  disappeared  und^  the  nse 
of  Iodine  frictions.— Jotir.  de  Hapitawt. — UM.  No,  15. 

9.  Ea:tirpationofthe  Uterus. — ^This  operation  has  been  perfbroK 
ed  under  different  circumstances,  which  require  to  be  distinguished^ 
to  prevent  the  results  in  one  class  of  cases  fh>m  infloendng  our  esti- 
mate of  the  operation  4n  cases  which  are  dissimilar. 

Ist.  Oslander  performed  the  excision  of  the  neck  of  the  ulems, 
and  M.  Liafi;anc  has  repeated  it  so  oflen,  that  there  can  be  no  doilibf 
if  its  being  in  many  instances  an  operati<m  without  pain  or  danger* 
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No  one,  however,  who  knows  the  subject  aceumtely/can  read  thes^ 
i^ses  without  seeing  that  the  operation  was  in  the  great  number  of 
instances  nnneccssar}',  from  the  absence  of  nuilignant  disease,  while 
in  those  cases  in  which  such  disease  was  present  it  was  unsuccessful. 
What  is  called  cancer  of  the  uterus  is  seldom  or  never  so  confined 
to  its  neck  that  the  removal  of  this  part  will  remove  the  disease;  and 
all  that  these  operations  prove  is,  that  the  operators  know  little  of 
the  disease  which  they  imagine  they  are  extirpating,  and  that  the  ex- 
cision of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  not  attended  with  so  much  danger 
as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Let  not,  however,  the  impunity  with 
which  the  neck  of  the  uterus  has  been  removed,  be  conlounded  with 
the  result  of  extirpating  the  whole  organ — they  are  entirely  different 
operations;  add  what  is  true  of  the  former,  dbrows  no  light  on  the 
hitter.  / 

2dly.  Cancer  has  occurred  conjoined  with  a  complete  collapse  of 
the  uterus,  so  that  the  whole  organ  has  protruded  externally,  and  has 
been  removed  by  a  ligature  round  the  tnverted  vagina,  above  the  tu- 
mour. As  this  compound  case  occurs  very  rarely,  this  operation 
very  seldom  admits  of  being  performed. 

3dly.  The  inverted  uterus  has  been  removed  successfully  by  liga- 
ture. In  this  operation  it  is  the  fundus  and  part  of  the  body  only, 
which  are  removed;  the  rest  of  the  body  and  neck,  through  the  orifice 
of  which  they  had  protruded,  -beiiig  left  behind. 

4th}y.  The  whole  utenis,  in  its  natural  situation,  has  been  re- 
moved in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  on  the  continent,  and  late- 
ly by  Dr.  Blundeil  in  this  country.  A  month  or  two  ago  this  enter- 
prising practitioner  favoured  us  with  the  detaihi  of  asuccessful  case, 
which  has  produced  a  strong  sensation  among  the  practitioners  of 
England.  We  learn,  on  unquestionable  authority,  that  he  has  since 
then  performed  the  operation  again,  and  that  the  patient  died,  (it  is 
■aid  of  hemorrhage,)  within  six  hours  afterwards.  We  know,  on 
equally  good  authority  that  he  had  performed  the  operation  some 
ibne  before  the  successfiil  case,  and  that  the  patient  died  soon  after 
in  a  state  of  collapse,  without  any  hemorrhage  to  explain  it.  Of  the 
three  operations,  therefore,  which  Dr.  Blundeil  has  performed,  only 
one  has  been  successful,^tl)e  two  others  being  followed  by  the  spee- 
dy death  of  the  patients. 

In  our  last  Gazette  we  puUisfaed  a  case  in  which  this  operation 
was  performod  by  Mr.  Banner,  the  surgeon  of  Liverpool ;  and  in 
which  the  woman  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  operation.  We  ap- 
plaud the  conduct  of  Mr.  Banner  on  this  occasion — not  merely  for 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  seems  to  have  operated,  but  for  the 
courage  and  candour  with  which  he  comes  forward  and  publishes  an 
UQSUocesBful  case.  » 

The  extirpation  of  the  whole  uterus  has  now  been  performed  in 
England  four  times  within  the  two  last  years;  three  times  by  Dr. 
Blundeil,  and  once  by  Mr.  &nn^  of  Liverpool :  of  these  cases  one 
•niy  hasrecoveied;  the  three  otheni  have  lost  their  lives.    It  is  ia^' 
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porumi  1U1S  snouiu  oe  kuowD)  laai  loose  wuu  vtsiiiure  ud  uie  opera- 
tioD  may  be  fully  aaiuainled  with  the  slight  chance  which  it  atlfifds 
of  success.  Tlie  extupatiou  of  the  whole  uterus  may  be  called  the 
forU<m  hope  of  surgery — a  kind  of  lover's  leapj  in  which  inos>  of 
those  wi)o  take  it  perish  in  the  attempt,  but  those  few  who  escape 
alive  are  cured. 

We  sincerely  hope,  aad  fully  expect,  that  Dr.  Bluudcll,  having 
published  his  solitary  case  of  success,  will  publish  also  his  two  un* 
succe&sful  Ciises:  for  on  such  a  subje^ct,  not  only  the  truth,  but  the 
whole  truth  ought  to  be  told,  in  order  to  guide  the  proft^sitKi  right  in 
so  ditHcult  and  important  a  question.  It  may  be  some  time  before  he 
has  leisure  to  diuw  up  an  account  of  the  patticulais;  in  the  ntean- 
while  tbis  geneial  statement  may  supply  its  place,  and  is  esptciaily 
necessary,  because  cases  are  continually  occurring  in  which  the  pro- 
priety of  performing  the  operation  will  have  to  be  discussed,  and 
which  renders  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  dangers  of  the  utjnost 
value.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  out  of  four  cases  in  which  the 
uierus  has  been  extirpated  in  England  throe  have  proved  fatal.* — 
Lon,  Med,  Gaz, 

10.  On  the  Coaguiation  of  ike  Blood  — I^.  John  Davy  relates  a 
number  of  interesting  experiments  od  this  subject  in  the  Edinburgh 
Mtdicai  and  Surgical  Journal^  for  October,  182b.  The  following 
are  his  conclusions.  1st.  The  coagukiion  of  the  blood  takes  place 
independent  of  motion,  and  it  is  very  little  aifected  by  motion,  wheth- 
er violent  or  moderate;  2dly.  That  it  i$  not  caused  by  tlie  action  of 
atmospheric  air^or  much  affected  by  any  kind  of  air  that  is  not  ab- 
sorbable in  water;  3dly.  That  it  is  not  retarded  by  the  introduction 
and  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  and  lastly,  That  the  action  of 
reagents  on  the  blood,  or  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  as  regards  coagula- 
tion, is  exceedingly  various  not  to  be  anticipated  a  priori^  and  inex- 
plicable on  any  one  hypothesis  hitherto  advanced,  the  effect  of  etch 
of  them  requiring  special  consideration,  and  further  and  mirrate  ex- 
perimental enquiry  for  its  elucidation. — Am.  Jour.  Med,  4r  Ph^*  Sd- 
encei.  No,  6. 

11.  On  the  Diseaset  of  the  Kidneys  and  Ureters,  By  J.  Bom.- 
LAUD,  M.  D. — Dr.  B.  has  frequently  met  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
kidneys^  it  generally  occurs  only  in  one  of  these  organs.  It  is  re- 
cognized, according  to  Dr.  B.  by  the  following  appearances.  The 
kidney  is  a  quarter,  or  a  third,  or  |)erhaps  even  one  half,  larger  tban 
the  natural  size.  Its  substance  is  firmer,  more  compact,  and  red- 
der. It  is  probable  that  in  such  cases  the  renal  artery  is  enlarged, 
although  this  fact  has  not  been  determined.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
kidney  occurs  under  the  influence  of  various  causes,  which  deter- 
mine to  it  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood.  The  most  likely  circum- 
stance to  produce  this  kind  of  plethora  in  one  kidney  is  the  exist- 

*Since  writing'  tl  e  above,  we  have  heard  that  the  operation  has 
been  performed  in  Edioborgb,  by  Mr.  Lvsan. 
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eiice  01  dome  obstruction  to  tiie  passage  ot  tne  oiooa  lowaras  toe  otn- 
er.  It  happens,  consequently,  that  hypertrophy  of  one  kidney  is 
frequently  detected  when  the  other  is  in  a  state  of  attophy.  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  and  of  the  external  muscles,  take  place  equally 
under  the  same  conditions  which  preside  over  the  increased  size  of 
the  kidney. 

Atrophy,  or  diminished  nutrition  of  the  kidneys, — This  disease 
M.  B.  Ims  frequently  seen.  Its  characters  are  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  those  of  hypertrophy  of  the  organ.  The  size  of  the  kidneys 
is  less  than  natural;  their  substance  is  paler;  they  contain  less  blood 
and  appear  shrunk.  Whatever  cause  obstructs  the  current  of  blood 
to  the  kidneys,  may  produce  an  atrophy  of  them.  In  every  such  in- 
stance, M  B.  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  a  greater  or  less  obstruc- 
tion to  the  free  circulation  of  the  i>lood.  The  pressure  of  an  en- 
larged spleen  hns  sometimes  produced  atrophy  of  the  left  kidney. — 
Tiie  right  kidney  has  been  similarly  affected  by  the  continued,  yet 
gradual,  pressure  of  an  ealarged  liver.  In  other  organs  as  the  heart, 
the  luugs,  the  breast,  the  testcie,  preaaure  frequently  causes  the  same 
diminution  of  size. 

Infiltration  of  urint,  and  cysts  of  the  kidney&.-^-M.  B.  observes 
that  no  pathologist  has  hitherto  described  this  afiection;  it  is  not, 
however,  very  rare,  but  it  may  easily  escape  the  observation  of  a  care- 
less practitioner;  the  following  are  the  characters  of  it :  on  the  surface 
of  the  kidneys  may  be  seen  several  round  vesicles,  which  raise  the 
covering  membrane  of  these  organs.  These  vesicles  appear  to 
be  small  cysts  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  and  are  piobably 
foni^  by  a  certain  quantity  of  urine,  which  has  distended  the  urin- 
iferous  tubes,  in  consequence  of  some  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
the  fl':id.  M.  B.  has  seen  some  of  these  cysts  as  large  as  a  cherry. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  numerous  vesicles,  he  has  detached  one  large  * 
sac,  winch  he  presumed  to  have  been  formed  from  the  union  of  sev- 
eral smaller  ones,  of  which  the  parietes  had  ruptured.  He  has  found 
the  wiiole  of  the  kidney  trunsibimed  into  one  large  sac,  containing 
either  a  transparent  serous  or  turbid  fluid. 

If^lammation  of  the  kidneys  j  and  of  the  disorganization  which folr 
lovt  injlanmaiion. — in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  structure,  the 
>  kidneys  do  not  easily  become  the  9eat  of  tliose  disorganizations 
wbicb  result  from  inflammation.  Nephritis  is  marked  by  the  fol- 
lowing aj^jearances:  redness,  tume&ction,  presence  of  pus,  soften- 
ing of  the  structure  of  the  organ,  abscesses,  ulceration  of  the  exter- 
nal surfece,  conversion  of  the  parenchymatous  substance  into  a  tu- 
berculous or  encephaloid  matter,  which  is  in  a  ^reat  measure,  the 
product  of  the  diseased  secretion  of  the  afiected  kidney.  Cysts, 
either  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  may  result 
irom  inflammation.  In  two  or  three  cases,  M.  B.  has  found  the  kid- 
ney converted  into  a  fatty  yellowish  substance.  The  symptoms  of 
the  various  ulcerations  wl^ch  the  kidneys  occasionally  undergo,  are 
very  obscure;  this  circumstance  will  not  be  considered  so  extraor- 


dinary  wnen  wis  consider,  bret^  tnat  the  deep-seated  situation  of  tbc 
kidney  embarasses  our  examinations;  secondly,  that  derangement 
of  the  function  of  the  kidneys  produces  similar  symptoms  to  those 
which  result  from  various  auctions  of  the  bladder  and  ureters; 
thirdly^^that  pain  is  by  no  means  a  constant  attendant  upon  renal 
disease.     If  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  statement  of  most  pathologists, 
acute  pain  is  the  almost  inseparable  attendant  upon  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys;  it  is  not  denied  that  such  is  frequently  the  case,  but 
M.  B.  affirms  that  he  has  observed  the  most  decided  marks  of  renal 
inflammation  in  the  bodies  of  patients,  who  had  never  complained 
of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys.    This  absence  of  pain  may  be 
more  easily  conceived,  when  we  reflect  that  the  kidneys  in  a  natutal 
state  are  but  slightly  sensible.    Violent  pain  is  not  seldom  com- 
plained of  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  when  no  disease  of  them  is 
to  be  detected.     The  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  or  pus 
in  the  urine,  when  there  exists  no  disease  of  the  bladder,  is  a  symp- 
tom of  some  afl^tion  of  the  kidftey ;  when  to  this  symptom  is  united 
a  smart  attack  of  fever,  the  existence  of  nephitis  may  be  strongly 
presumed.     At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  if  both  kidi^j^ 
are  afiec.ted,  an  aLmoet  total  suppression  of  urine  takes  place.  Chron- 
ic nephritis,  like  most  other  internal  inflammations  of  a   chronic 
character,  produces  a  slow  fever,  which  destroys  the  patient  by  throw- 
ing him  into  that  state  termed  renal  consumption.     When  the  effec- 
ted kidney  continues  the  performance  of  its  functions,  the  urine  is 
much  altered  in  its  appearance,  but  sometimes  it  ceases  to  secrete; 
'  the  urine  being  formed  only  by  the  healthy  kidney,  presents  no  un- 
^^  usual  appearance,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  then  extremely 
diflScult.     If  both  kidneys  are  simultaneously  disorganised,  so  that 
a  total  cessation  of  the  secretion  of  urine  takes  place,  the  sane 
'  phenomena  will  occur  as  we  observe  in  animals  in  which  both  nre- 
ters  are  tied,  or  both  kidneys  removed ;  violent  fevers  quickly  arise, 
and  a  strong  smell  of  urine  is  exhaled  from  the  body.     Is  bypertro^ 
phy  of  the  kidneys  ever  the  cause  of  diabetes?*  M.  B.  is  not  furnish- 
ed with  sufficient  facts  to  justify  him  in  giving  a  positive  answer  to 
this  question,  but  he  has  observed  hypertrophy  of  the  kidneys  where 
the  patient  bad  been  afiected  with  diabetes.    The  ureters,  like  all 
other  parts  of  the  body,  may  suffer  flx>m  inflammation,  and  andei;go 
Various  alterations  of  structure  in  consequence;  their  canals  may  be 
much  enlarged,  diminished  or  entirelv  obliterated;  dilatation  of  the 
ureter  may  arise  from  any  cause  which  obstructs  the  free  passage  of 
the  urine  into  the  bladder;  contraction  or  obliteration  may  follow 
firom  ady  accidental  compression,  fh>m  inflammation  of  the  interod 
membrane  which  lines  the  cavity,  or  from  the  cessation  of  the  passage 
of  the  urine  through  the  canal,  from  the  function  of  the  kidney  being 
no  longer  performed  in' consequence  of  disease.    The  symptoms  <h 
afiectionsof  the  ureters  are  as  obscure  as  those  which  attend  diseases 
of  the  kidneys.  If  both  canals  are  obtiterated  at  the  same  time,  death 
would  speedily  result;  but  if  one  uteier  only  is  obstructed,  the  caH- 
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duty  which  it  will  have  to  perform  under  such  circumstances.  In 
support  of  these  observation,  M.  Bouillaud  details  several  interesting 
cases.— JottTftoZ  CwnpUmentairejJufyf  1 826. — Ibid. 

\2.0nthe  Use  of  Circular  Ligaturesinlntermittents.'- About  thir- 
ty years  ago  the  application  of  the  tourniquet  was  recommended  by 
Mr.  Kellie^a  naval  surgeon,  as  a  preventive  of  the  paroxysm  of  in- 
termittent fever,  and  several  instances  are  recorded  by  him  in  Dun- 
can^s  Medical  Commentaries,  for  1794,  in  which  he  used  it  with 
success.  He  applied  the  instrument  to  the  arm  of  one  side,  and  the 
thigh  of  the  other.  Some  further  experiments  have  recently  been 
made  by  I>r.  Robouam,  on  the  anti-febrile  powers  of  circular  liga- 
tures, and  the  result  is  favorable.  The  ligatures  were  applied  to  the 
arm,  and  made  sufficiently  tight  to  interrupt  the  superficial  circulaUon, 
and  to  retard  that  of  the  more  deep-seated  vessels.  As  soon  as  the 
extremities  began  to  redden,  the  patient  felt  easier,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  the  approaching  paroxysm  abated;  the  cold  and  trembling 
eeased;the  pulse  became  more  free,  d&c.  Nearly  in  all  the  cases 
Dr.  R.  found  two  or  three  applications  of  the  ligature  were  sufficient 
to  suppress  the  fever. 

According  to  Dr.  R.  the  following  rules  ai«  to  be  observed:  1st. 
The  most  favorable  time  for  the  application  of  circular  ligature  is 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  stage,  when  they  seldom  fail  to  suppress  or 
mitigate  the  fit.  They  Have  much  less  effect  in  the  middle  of  the 
paroxysm,  and  none  at  all  during  the  intermission.  2d.  In  case  q| 
syncope,  the  ligatures  must  be  loosened;  the  patient  usually  beans 
them  better  after  some  time.  3d.  If  the  ligatures  are  too  tight,  they 
may  produce  dangerous  symptoms,  and  even  suffoc<ition.  :  4tb.  The 
application  of  circular  ligatures  has  an  effect  corresponding  to  blood- 
letting.—iWd. 

1 3.  On  certain  methods  of  treating  Chrome  Infammaitons  of  the 
Eycj  lateily  adoptedat  the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 
By  ^.  J.  Gtthrib. — Mr.  Guthrie  says  that  he  has  been  employing 
with  advantage  the  following  remedies  in  chronic  ophthalmia : — 

1.  B.  Argenti  Nitratis^gr.  ij.  ad  gr.  x.;  Liq.Plumbi  Subacet.  gtt. 
xv.;Ung.Cetac«i  3j. 

2.  B.  Hydr.  Oxymur.  gr.  iij.  ad  iv.;  Liq.  Plumbi  Subacet.  gtt. 
XV.;  Dog.  CetaceiSj. 

The  argentum  n  tratum  and  oxy  muriate  of  mercury  must  be  redu- 
ced first  to  an  impalpable  powder,  then  mixed  with  the  ointment  on  a 
slab,  and  the  liquor  plumbi  added.  It  may  be  done  in  a  glass  mor* 
tar.  A  double  decomposition  takes  place  in  either  ointment,  which 
naturally  diminishes  the  strength  of  each;  but  this  change  takes 
place  slowly,  particularly  in  the  oxymuriate  ointment,  so  that  weeks 
elapse  before  they  become  inert.  A  very  senable  diflerence  is  felt 
liy  the  patient  between  an  ointment  only  two  days  made,  and  anoth- 
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er  oi  iwo  ur  imvu  yvmswo  siauaini^,  aiiu  lats  Buiumuuiig  ^imiiues  may 
be  calculated  according  to  the  state  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  the 
strcn^h  of  the  composition.  The  argentum  nitratum  ointment  is 
gray  wiien  first  made,  but  soon  changes  its  colour  to  a  brownish- 
black.  If  the  argentum  nitratum  be  mixed  with  the  ung.  cetacei, 
(as  I  once  used  it,)  without  the  liquor  plumbi,  it  dissolves  more  ra- 
pidly;  when  used,  the  powdered  nitrate  falls  into  the  fold  of  the  con- 
junctiva, or  rests  on  the  lid,  and  is  apt  to  cause  a  slough,  which  is 
prevented  by  adding  the  lead. 

The  manner  of  using  the  ointment  is^by  introducing  between  the 
lids  a  portion,  larger  or  smeller,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require  it, 
from  the  size  of  a  large  pin^s  head  to  that  of -a  garden  pea.  The  eye 
lids  being  closed,  are  to  be  rubbed  gently  with  the  finger,  so  as  to 
diffuse  the  dissolving  ointment  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  conjoiic- 
tiva;  a  part  of  it  usually,  however,  works  out  by  the  motion  of  tbe 
lids,  and  should  be  wiped  ofi*,  (if  tbe  nitrate  of  silver,)  to  prevent 
its  staining  the  skin.  Both  ointments  cause  pain .  in  some  persbns 
it  is  considerable,  in  others  leas  so,  lasting  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half;  and  when  the  ointment  is  newly  made,  sometimes 
for  four  hours,  and  even  until  the  next  day.  On  tbe  subsidence  of 
the  pain  caused  by  the  ointment,  that  which  previously  existed  is 
found  to  be  relieved,  if  not  entirely  removed ;  ainl  on  the  subsequent 
day,  the  patient  usually  acknowledges  the  benefit  he  has  received, 
with  regard  to  all  the  symptoms.  When  the  application  has  been 
severe,  and  the  patient  very  irritable,  a  state  redembling  white  chemo- 
sis,  occasionally  takes  place,  and  appears  formidable  to  a  person  un- 
acquainted with  the  effect  of  the  remedy;  it  soon,  however,  subsides. 
The  eye  should  be  fomented  with  warm  anodyne  fomentations.' 

Mr.  G.  rarely  repeats  the  application  until  the  third  day,  ^but  the 
feelings  of  the  patient  are  the  best  guide,  tbe  return  of  some  of  tbe 
old  sei^sations  indicating  the  necessity  for  its  use,  which  should  be, 
if  possible,  anticipated.  .  In  aonie  cases  of  acute  inflammation,  twa 
or  three  applications  will  arrest  th^  progiess  of  a  serious  disease,  and 
effect  a  cure.  In  chronic  case?,  tb^'c^tment  must  be  continued  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  occasionaUy  alternated  with  other  remedies. 
Where  they  create  a  state  of  regatariy  increasing  irritation,  as  they 
sometimes  will  do,  cupping,  purgatives,  &c.  are  of  service;  when  the 
remedies  may  again  be  resorted  to.' 

Several  cases  are  related  by  Mr.  G.  in  which  these  applications 
appear  to  have  been  strikingly  beneficial. — Lond.  Med,  and  Pk^s, 
Joum,SepU  1828.— iWd. 

1 4.  Remedy  far  opacity  of  the  cornea, — The  following  combi- 
nation is  recommended  in  ii\e  Journal  de  Chmie  MediccdCy  ^.  for 
September,  lo28,  as  an  usefiil  application  to  promote  the  absorption 
of  the  effused  lymph  in  opacity  of  the  cornea.  R.  oxyd.  hydrar., 
rub.,  agaric,  alb.  ^  3ss.  Sacch.  alb.,  3j*  misce  intim.  et  pulv.  snbtil. 
A  small  portion  to  be  blown  into  the  eye  daily. — lUd, 
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15. 5tf}»  ^f  DfO'vmng.'-^M,  Orfiila  baa  made  a  great  ntimber  of 
experiments  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  submersioa  has 
taken  place  prior  or  subsequent  to  death — an  important  decision  in 
legal  medicine.  The  following  are  the  ioferences  which  he  has  drawn. 

U  That  the  red,  livid,. and  swelled  condition  of  the  face,  with 
fioth  at  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  which  some  authors  have  laid  down 
as  indicating  ^t  the  submersion  has  taken  place  during  life,  leads 
to  tio  such  inference,  as  it  is  wanting  in  many  whe  have  been  drown- 
ed, and  is  present  in  many  who  have  met  ihenrdeath  by  other  means. 

5.  That  the  same  remarks  apply  to  extreme  palenesB  of  the  face 
which  is  an  effect  of  the  body  remaining  long  in  the  water.  M.  Or- 
fila  here  describes  the  alterations  which  the  akin  imdergoee  in  thoie 
who  havQ  been  long  submersed.  He  asserts  than  on  the  legs  the  in- 
teguments become  indigo  colour,  and  then  brownish  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  very  wnite,  but  the  moment  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  successively  converted  into  brown 
and  green,  commeo^ng  at  the  chest.  Remaiaing  long  in  the  water 
also  brings  on  abrasions  of  the  skin,  which  may  give  rise  to  the  idea 
of  wounds  having  been  inflicted. 

3.  Excoriations  of  the  fingers  and  traces  of  dirt  under  the  nails  ana 
of  no  assistance,  because  they  aVe  wanting  in  those  who  are  drowned 
before  (hey  cone  to  the  bottom,  while  they  may  be  present  in  d  body 
whicln  being  thrown  into  a  river  strikes  against  va  ious  obstacles. 

4.  Injections  of  tlie  brain  and  its  nieiiS)ranes,  M.  Orfila  thinks 
would  be  asatisftctory  indication  of  dvowmng,  if  it  were  proved  that 
the  body  became  Cold  in  a  vertical  position.  As,  however,  thia 
sign  is  frequently  absent  in  those  who  have  been  drowned,  so  it  can- 
liotbe  regarded  as  a  positive  prdoC 

5*  In*  those  who  have  been  clrowneds  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart,  the  venas  cav»,  the  pulmonary  veins  and  arteries,  are  generally 
distended  by  a  quantity  of  black  blood,  while  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  and  the  aorta  are  much  less  filled ;  the  right  ventricle  is  of  a 
t^^kish  brown;  the  lefl  of  a  clear  rose  colour;  and  the  right  cavities 
cetaina  less  contractile  power  than  the  lefl.  This  conc&tion,  how- 
ever, is  met  with  in  many  cases  of  8«dden  dea&. 

6.  Although  the  blood  is  generally  fluid,  yet  M.  Orfila  has  seen  it 
coagulated  iiv  one  individual  who  was  drowned :  a  fact  also  observed 
by  LafoBse,  and  more  recently  by  M.  Avissard. 

7.  The  dissection  of  move  thaff  fifty  persone  who  had  been  drown^ 
ed,  has  satisfied  M.  Orfila  that  it  is  a  oustdce  to  suppose  that  in 
drowning  the  individuals  die  during  inspiration,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, they  have  the  diaphragm  pushed  into  the  abomen,  arid  the 
chest  elevated. 

8.  He  regards  the  colour  of  the  ^dommal  viscera  as  indicative  of 
asphyxia  ia  geoend,  bnt  not  of  dvowning  in  particular. 

9.  The  experiments  of  Orfila,  and  aome^other  physiologists,  show 
that,  water  enters  the  stomachs  of  those  who  drown  themselves; 
while  this  is  not  ihe  ci(ie  with  xegard  to  bodies  thrown  into  the  water. 

No.  xir.  6 
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proved  tiiat  the  water  had  neither  been  swallowed  before  death,  nor 
injected  aHer  it 

10.  It  is  not  tme  that  the  epiglottis  is  poshed  down  upon  the 
larynx. 

11.  Great  importance  had  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  san- 
guineous froth  in  the  windfupe.  M.  Orfila  objects,  however,  that 
this  exists  in  other  cases,  as  in  death  firom  epilepsy  and  hangings- 
while  it  is  wanting  in  the  drowned  who  have  reauiined  long  unftor 
water,  without  coming  to  the  surface  to  breathe. 

M.  Orfila  made  a  considerable  number  of  experiments  to  asc»- 
tain  if  water  enters  into  the  ramifications  of  tlie  bronchia  of  the 
drowned;  and  he  has  always  found  that  the  fluid  entered  the  lungs 
of  the  animal,  and  that  the  quantity  was  greater  or  less  in  prbportion 
to  the  care  took  to  keep  the  bead  erect  in  lifting  the  animal  out  of  the 
water.  But  the  fluid  is  not  found  in  the  air-passages,  if  the  exami- 
nation be  made  soon  after  death.  As  to  the  question^  whether  tha 
water  enters  the  lungs  aAer  death,  the  experiments  of  M.  Orfila  agree 
with  those  of  M.  Piorry,  proving  that  it  does  enter,'  and  more  com- 
pletdy  the  more  vertical  the  position  of  the  animal ;  and  consequent- 
ly, the  presence  of  water  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  drowning,  as 
water  enters  the  air-passages  of  the  dead  body,  and  that  the  only  ab- 
solute sign  is  the  presence  of  water  in  the  minute  ramifications  of 
the  bronchia:  it  being  proved  that  this  water  is  the  same  as  that  in 
which  the  individual  was  immersed,  thict  it  bad  been  injected  afler 
death,  and  could  not  have  penetrated  to  the  lungs  from  the  vertical 
position  of  the  body  in  the  liquid.^^ — Med,  Chir.  Rev.  Aug,  1828. 

n.  Analytical. 

16.  Removal  of  loose  subsUnyces  from  the  knee  joinis.  By 
Charles  Averill,  Esq.  Surgeon.' 

It  frequency  happens,  that  the  laced  bandage  recoromeDd- 
ed  by  Mr.  Hey,  to  confine  loose  nfiasses  of  cartilage  to  one  spot 
in  the  joint,  are  inefficient;  and  the  extraction  of  them  is  then 
necessary.  In  the  usual  mode  of  operating,  hovi^ever,  an  ex- 
cessive quantity  of  synovia  is  sooietiories  lost,  and  as  the  body 
floats  from  one  part  to  another,  there  is  no  certainty  of  our  be- 
ing able  to  extract  it  through  the  incision  which  may  be 
made  for  that  purpose* 

Mr.  Averili  (London  Medical  etni  Physical  Journal,)  has 
ingeniously  contrived  to  obviate  these  difficulties.  He  found 
that  by  placing  around  the  cartilage^  when  it  was  protruded 
from  the  joint,  an  iron  ring,  he  could  effectually  confine  it 
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la  one  spot,  and  uj  cothng  upon  it,  witoin  toe  nng,  could  with 
certainty  extract  it,  with  a  very  inconsiderable  loss  of  syno* 
v;a*  Still  further,  to  obviate  such  a  loss,  and  exclude  the  ex- 
ternal air  from  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  he  advises  that  the  skin 
should  be- pulled  aside  as  far  as  possible,  so  tUflwhen  the  op- 
eration is  finished,  the  incision  into  that  part  will  not  lie  over 
that  in  the  capsular  ligament*  Mr..  A.  has  published  a  case 
in  which  bis  operation  was  perfectly,  successful* 

17.S  Acetate  of  Ammonia  in  Uterine  Diseases^ — Few  diseases, 
not  fatal  in  their  tendency,  prove  more  obstinate,  and  inflict 
greater  pain,  than  dysmenorrhoea;  while  its  general  effect, 
sterility,  gives  to  it  a  distinct  quality  of  evil.  Every  physi- 
cian must  have  been  disappointed  in  the  ejects  of  the  reme- 
dies which  are  in  common  use  for  this  malady,  and  be  prepar- 
ed, therefore,  to  adopt  any  new  recipe. 

Sometime  since  Mr.  Cloquet,  of  Paris,  published  an  account 
of  a  case  successfully  treated  with  acetate  of  ammonia.  Sub- 
sequently Professor  Mazuyer  of  Strasburg,  presented  the  pro- 
fession with  a  favourable  report  of  his>  trials  with  the  same 
medicine.  More  lately  Dr.  Patin,  in  the  Arch.  Gen.  de  Med. 
has  made  a  publication  on  th^  powers  of  the  acetate  in  sever- 
al different  forms  of  uterine  disease.  His  memoir  concludes 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  diseases  of  the-  uterus,  to  which 
he  considers  the  acetate  applicable: 

Ist.  To  cases  of  painful  menstruation,  though  some  degree  of 
care  is  required  in  its  employment,  since  it  diminishes  the  quantity 
of  the  discharge. 

Sd.  To  cases  of  pmfase  catamenia  and  uterine  hemorrhagies,  aA 
fections  in  which  he  has  obtained  the  most  remarkable  results. 

3d.  To  cancers  of  the  uterus,  in  which  disease  it  will  prove  at 
least  a  powerfbl  palliative. 

4th.  To  nymphomania.  Its.  supposed  efficacy  in  this  aBfection 
.rests  upon  its  influence  in  case  fiAh. 

It  is  also  recommended  in  threatened  abortion,  when  this  accident 
is  constitutional,  and  depends  upon  a  too  groat  determination  of 
blood  to  the  uterus;  in  inflammaticm  of  uterus  and  ovaries;  in  the 
di£^nt  organic  lesions  of  these  parts;  in  a  word,  in  every  case  in 
which  there  exists  sur-excitation  of  the  genital  system  of  the  female. 
Care,  it  is  stated^  will  be  requii^,  lest  the  uterine  action  be  leduced- 
below  its  natural  standard. 


iMiore  ineenng  wiui  cne  report  oi  aw.  ^loqaei,  we  nam 
used  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  as  a  vehictp  for 
the  compound  tincture  of  g«aiac,  in  a  case  of  djsmenorrhoea; 
and  thought  the  prescription  nore  beneficial,  than  when  the 
tincture  wa9  |^en  in  wine,  mitk,  nod  the  other  liquids  gen- 
erally employed  to  dilute  it. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  the  old  fa8hi<nied  Spiritus 
Mindereri,  is  substantially  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  may  be  substituted  for  the  officinal  preparation  by 
those  who  cannot  conveniently  obtain  the  latter* 

18.  HydrocyanUe  oflrwi^  m  Epilep^  and  Chorea. — ^In  the 
transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mi^cine,  of  Bordeaux, 
for  1837-8,  seyerai  cases  have  been  published,  illustrative  of 
the  efficacy,in  epilepsy  and  chorea,of  the  hydrocyanite  of  iron. 
The  medicihe  was  used  tmder  considerable  diversity  of  age, 
temperament,  duration  of  the  disease,  and  state  of  the  artefial 
system*  The  dose  was  half  a  grain  at  the  beginning,  in  the 
fbrm  of  a  pill,  gradually  increased  up  to  twelve  ^ins  a  daj. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Journal  of  F^oreign  Medicine  for  an 
abstract  of  these  cases. 

1 9.  AnqnUation ;  Cirailar  and  Fiap  OperaHons. — In  No.  5.  vol. 
IL  of  the  Best.  Med*  and  Surg*  Jour*  we  find  the  report  of  a 
case  of  Fungus  hoematodes^  in  which  the  thigh  was  amputated, 
by  the  distinguished  Professor  Warren*  At  tlie  end  of  the  ar- 
ticle, the  reporter  takes  the  opportunity  of  stating  thte  Com- 
parative estimate,  in  which  the  circular  and  the  flap  opera- 
tions, are  held^ in  the  Massacl^nsetts  Gjeffer^i  llosj;it$i^*  Ciier- 
ishinsc  the  highest  respect  for  the  skill^A'scieni!'e";of  Dr.  W. 
we  transcribe  the  following  paragraph,  for  the  information  of 
our  practical  readers: 

The  circular  and  tbe  flap  operation  of  the  thigh  have  been  tried  al- 
ternatively,  at  tjie  Hospital  for  some  time  back.  On  a  review  of 
these  c  peratioDS^  tb^  preference  is  given  to  the  ciicular,  for  tbe  fol^ 
lowing  reasons  T— 1st.  Tbe  wovnd  made  io  this  mode  is  notao  vaat 
2d.  The  faemorrhage  is  less.  3d^  The  incisions  are  more  regular 
and  precise,  than  in  the  flap  cperation.  4ih.  The  ccnstitutional  af^ 
fection,  and,  of  cpurse  the  danger  is  1^  in  the  circuiar,  than  the  fiap 
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bperation.  Ibe  last  can  be  done  quicker,  ancTinaiies  a  good  stump. 
These  advantages  do  not  overbalai^ce  the  objections.  .Whether  the 
operation  is  a  minute  and  a  half,  or  four  minutes  in  duration,  is  not 
so  tmpprtant  as  that  the  patient^s  safety  should  be  ensured.  When 
the  operation  is  done,  as  a  abovcf  described,  all  the  incisions  are 
smooth  and  exact;  not  the  least  irregulaiity  of  muscle  appears  on 
the  &ce  of  the  stump;  and  the  covering  of  muscle,  celuiar  mem- 
brape,  and  skin,  is  as  perfbct  as  possible. 

# 
20.  Spina  6^i£^.— Having  lately  heard  of  a  case  of  this  disease 
in  our  own  city,  in  which  the  attending  physician  opened  the 
sac  with  a  commoD  lancet,  and  the  child  died;  we  are  indu- 
ced  to  recal  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  most  approved 
method  of  treating  this  congenital  malady.  The  following 
are  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Blundel,  in  his  lectures  at  Guy's  Hos'- 
pital:  . 

» In^ts  may  be  afl^'ted  at  birth  with  dropsy  of  the  spina]  theca, 
occurnng  with  variety  in  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  parts. 
Sometimes  the  dropsy  is  in  the  theca  wholly;  sometimes  in  the  the- 
ca and  the  cranium  too;  and  the  dropsies  may  communicate.  I'he 
spinal  marrow  may,  i  believe,  be  perfect,  or  the  cauda  equina  may 
be  more  or  less  deficient;  the  nerves  of  the  lower  limbs  andpelviii 
being formedi  nevertheless,  in  all  their  perfection,  and  stretching  into 
the  cavity  of  the  spine  to  tenpinate,  as  Burns  has  justly  stated,  not 
in  the  marrow,  but  in  that  part  of  the  theca  which  (ines  the  corres- 
ponding arches  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae;  the  nerves,  in  (apt,  origina- 
ting, or  rather  coalescing,  at  the  theca  of  the  spine.  When  the  ar- 
ches and  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebras  are  wanting  throughout 
the  chain,  so  that  the  spinal  oaiial  is  completely  open  behind  frooi 
end  to  end,  the  spinal  marrow  is,  I  suspect,  generally  deficient  alto- 
gether; and,  indeed,  the  disease  scarcely  belongs  to  that  whijoh  I 
am  now  considering;  but  in  spina  bcfida  generally,  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency on  the  back  of  the  himbar  ver^brte  only,  forming  a  chasm, 
at  winch  one  or  two  fingers  may  be  passed  down  into  the  cavity  of 
the  spine;  and  above,  and  perliaps  below,  to  some  little  extefit,  the 
spinous  procdbes  separate  into  two  lateral  pieces,  so  as  to  become 
forked,  whence  the  disease  is  frequently  denominated  spina  bifida, 
'n)um  res  manent  fugiant  verba.''  TJj^^ippellation  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  good  one;  but  if  we  understand  one  finotiier,  the  terms  miiy  pass. 
Life  is  short— our  time  may  be  laid  otit  on  more  iipportant  matters. 
Over  the  lumber  chasm,  we  may  find  the  parts  in  one  or  two  very 
dififerenf  conditions;  for  sometimes  on  this  part  there  is  a  large  tu- 
mor, bulky  as  a  small  orange,  covered  with  a  dark  roiq^  red  skin, 
marbled  with  a  leaden  livid  tint;  and,  m  other  cases,  we  find  uppn 
the  chasm  a  circular  blown  wrinkled  scar,  broad  as  a  ha{f  crowi). 
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and  flat  An  inmnt  may  be  born  with  tbis  tumor  lacerate  an# 
open.  Hydrocephalus,  in  conjunction  with  this  disease,  may  be- 
come very  obvious,  in  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  era- 
nium,  and  the  widening  of  the  sutures  and  the  fontanels.  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, of  Kennington,  showed  roe  a  fine  example  of  this. 

If  the  medulla  spinalis  be  defective,  I  presume  the  case  admits  of 
no  eflfectual  temcdy ;  but  when  this  is  sound,  and  the  disease  is,  in 
other  respects,  favourable,  a  cure  is  not  impossible;  and  for  this,  a» 
lor  some  other  useful^ractical  additions  to  sufgeiy— surely  well  wortli 
whole  volumes  of  mere  musical  and  well-turned  periods — our  race 
IB  indebted  to  a  man  wbose  name  conveys  his  eulogy, — I  mean  Sir 
Astley  Cooper.  To  him,  and  to  my  distinguished  colleagues,  his 
successors,  I  must  refer  you  for  a.  fuller  exposition  of  the  method 
of  operating;  suffice  it  to  remark,  that  the  tumor  is  punctured^ with 
an  instrument  like  a  glover's  needle,  and  day  after  day,  by  little  and 
little,  the  fluid  is  gradually  drawn  away ;  the  aperture  being  securec^ 
more  or  less  efiectually,  after  every  drawing  and  pressure  being  kept 
yp  by  means  of  bandage,  or  otherwise.  Forty  or  fifty  times,  as  I 
learn,  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeal  the  puncture;  the  cyst  filling 
repeatedly,  but  continually  shrinking,  till,  at  length,  afler  a  succes- 
sion of  operations,  the  cyst  contracts  into  a  sort  of  cicatrix  lying 
over  the  chasm,  to  be  afterwards  protected  by  truss.  To  open  the 
cyst  extensively^and  discharge  the  water  at  once,  is,  I  believe  highly 
dangerous.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  deadi  ensued  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  narrated  to  me  by  oiie  of  my  pupils.  The  tunoor 
was  mistaken  for  abscess.  The  cases  with  the  brown  flat  scar  are 
are  not  fit  for  this  operation.  In  hydrocephalic  cases,  there  is  little 
to  be  hoped.  Infants  left  to  their  fate,  in  this  disease,  perish  aAcr 
different  intervals.  They  nm  live  for  weeks,  montl^,  or  years. 
They  may  even  reach  to  man^s  estat^  always  laboring  under  the 
disease.  If  the  marrow  be  defective,  the  lower  parts  of  the  bodj 
may  be  defective  in  feeling.  Dr.  Haighton  used  to  relate  the  caae 
of  a  boy,  who  would  thrust  pins  into  the  skin  with  little  sufibring. 
Acupuncturation  sometimes  occasions  little  pain,  even  in  the 
healthy. 

TRANSYLVANIA   UNIVERSITY. 

2 1 .  At  a  public  connnencement  held  in  the  Chapel  o£^he  University, 
on  Tuesday  the  10th  gf  March,  1829,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine was  conferred  on  the  following  gentlemen,  alumni  of  the 
School,  who  had  undergone  satisfactory  examinations  before  the 
Medical  Faculty,  Trustees  and  President,  and  written  Theses  on 
subjects  annexed  to  their  names. 

FROM  KENTUCKY. 
RoBKBT  Btuart  Afpehson,  of  Richihond  ofi  &itM)ce2«. 
John  Charlton   Beattt,  of  Mason  C.  on  Paracyens  Ahcrtta. 
Richard  William   FERoi7BON,T>f  LouisviUe^  on  the  Pigsiolo^ 
andPaihohgyofike  Teeth. 
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Charles  Hav,  of  Payette  County,  on  ike  Anatomp  and  Physiology 

of  the  Sttmach, 
Henrv  Hopson,  of  Christian  County,  on  Menstruation, 
John  Terrbl  Lewis,  of  Lexington  on  Milk  Sickness, 
Preston  Lindsay,  of  Scott  County,  on  the  Identity  of  Summer^ 

Fallf  and  Winter  Epidemics, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Moore,  of  Bowlinggreen,  on  Erysipelas. 
Alexanper  Hamilton  Peck,  of  Lexington,  Phthisis  Pulmonalis, 
James  Kitchie,  of  Lexington,  on  Hydrocele, 
Thomas  Stevenson,  of  M^BMle  County,  on  Syphilitic  and  Pseudo- 

syphilitic  affections, 
Robert  James  WAe6oNER,  of  Columbia,  on  the  Functions  of  the 

large  hte»t%nes. 
Henrt  Francis  Washington,  of  Russeiville,  on  Dyspepsia, 
Walter  Carh  Winter,  of  Lexington,  on  Ophthalmia  purulonta. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Charles  W.Harris,  of  Pike  C.  on  Lacteal  and  Venous  Absorhiion. 
Charles  Shaw,  of  Jefferson  County,  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment 

of  Syphilis. 
Solomon  Tracy,  of  Meadville,  on  Uterine  Hemorrhage. 
William  Walworth  Usher,  of  Wilkinson  County,  o»  Malignant 

Congestive  Bilious  Fever. 
William  Kinkb  Wilson,  of  Adams  County,  on  Dropsy. 
Elis  Pusey  Passmorb,  of  Meadville,  on  Uterine  Homwrrhage. 

ALABAMA. 
William  Kelsay  Adams,  of  Limestone  County,  on  the  Mediccd 

Topography  and  EndemicFever  of  Limestone  County^  Ala. 
Richard  Tucker  Harper,  of  Lawrence  County,  on  tht  Analogy 

between  the  Liver  and  the  Brain. 
Jacob  Chancy  Jordan,  of  Linden,  on  the  Operation  of  Lithotomy. 
Sidney  Smith  Prince,  of  Lagrange,  onthe  Medical  Topography 

and  Endemic  Fever  of  Franklin  Co,  Ala, 
WiLLLAM  Williams  Wilson,  of  Monroe  County,  on  Sleep. 

TENNESSEE. 
Erasmus  Darwin  Fenner,  of  Jackson,  on  the  Uterine  Hcanorrhage 

of  Pregnancy, 
James  I^Kinney  Grey,  of  Sumner  County,  on  Opium. 
John  McCall,  of  Smith  County,  on  Purgative  Medicines, 
Henry  Holmes  Treadway,  of  Murfreesborough,  on  Syphilis. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Archibald  Ingram  Barron,  of  York  District,  on  Syphilis. 

Thomas  Latta  Duul'ap,  of  Lancasterville,  on  Hernia  of  the  Ab- 
dominal  Rings. 

Gclbbrt  Txnnbiit,  of  Abberville  District,  on  the  MedicalTy)og* 
raphy  of  Abbeoille  District j  S.  C.  voith  Observations  on  Bilious 
Ftoer^as  it  occurred  there  in  the  Summer  of  1828. 
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VIRGINIA, 

WiujAM  BoMAByof  Hali&x  County,  on  HydAcele. 
PfiTBR  LsATH  PBirjf,  of  f  atftck  County,  os  GvrpeJ  Spine. 

LOUISIANA. 
Owen  Co^cnxiv  BiotJNT,  of  East  Baten-Rouge,  on  the  Teetk. 
WjLLiAlt  Hbub?  LyM,  of  East  Feliciana,  onBilious  Rver, 

MICHIGAN: 

• 

Rice  McCoy,  of  Carey's  Station,  on  the  Actual  CanUry, 
/oBErHiTB  WcCor,  ofCarey's  Station,  on  <Ac  Pathelogy  amd  Medical 
TrecUmeni  of  Calculom  Ajffections, 

omo. 

Resix  Thomfsok,  of  Harrison  County,  on  tHgtttion, 
MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  OHIO. 
22.  TheCommencenient  for  conferringdegreesin  this  Insti- 
tatioD,  was  held  in  the  College  Edi6ce  on  the  1  j^tfa  inst.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  gradoates^  with  the  lubjects  of  their 
respective  Theses: 

David  Baifdj  of  Middtetown,  0%  on  Ascites. 

Milton  Dwdap^  of  Ripley,  O.  on  Dependence  of  Function. 

Berpamin  Hegeman^o^  Lebanon,  O.  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  «s 

the  asis  of  Correct  Medicll  Knowled(^. 
Lackktn  M,  Johnson^  of  Cincinnati,  O.  on  Yellow  Fever. 
Mrakam  T.  Markle,  of  Steubenville,  O.  on  Causes,  Symptoms. 

attdTreatmi^t  of  Intermittents. 
Sydney  S.  Alexander^  Shepherdsvifle,  Ky.  on  Rubeola  Tulgaris, 
Jainti  Minris&n^  Bourbon  county  Ky.  on  Stcale  Cbrnntum. 
ZaehomrutC.  O;^, Georgetown,  Ky.  on  Cholera  fn&ntnm. 
David  M,  PoUardy  Shelby  county,  Ky.  on  Delirium  Ttetaens. 
WiUiam  H,  Robttrds,  Elizabeth,  Ky.  on  Dyspepsia. 
J^M^  Somesj  Glasgow,  Ky.  on  Datura  Strarooniunk 
WiOiam  T.  Thornton^  Oldham  county,  Ky.  on  Dysentay^ 
John  H.  F.  niofnfon,  Oldham  coiunty,  Ky.  on  Hydrocephalus* 
Job  M.  Baker  J  Vicksburgh,  Mississippi,  on  Cynanche  Trachealis. 
Joseph  W,  JHi^eman,  Vicksburgh,  Mississippi,  on  Bilious  Fever. 
WiUiam  MonOl,  Washington,  Mississippi,  on  Dengue. 
ArckAaXd  Smith,  Afliiity  county,  Mississippi,  on  Pneumonia  Biliooa. 
WiUiam  W.  Bunnel,  Washiftgtol^  Ind.  on  Sick  Stomach,  or  MOk 

Sickness, 
James  C,  Kelso,  Livonia,  Ind.  on  Eptdemie  Dysenteiy. 
John  Lee  Rogers,  Greenville,  lllinow,  on  Abortion. 
Samnei  Lesdey,  AbbeviUe^  &  CaroUaa,  oa  Funodeali  Dmcinse- 

meats  of  the  Xiver, 
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